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FOREWORD 


BY ZENKAR RINPOCHE, l'HUBTEN NYIMA 


The text contained in this volume, to which these comments refer, corre- 
sponds to Book Six of The Treasury of Knowledge, composed by Jamgon 
Kongtrul Rinpoche, Yonten Gyatso, entitled a Graduated Exposition of the 
Fields of Classical Learning, and more specifically, to Part One of Book Six, 
which offers a systematic presentation of the ordinary classical sciences and 
mundane spiritual paths, and Part Two, which offers a systematic presentation 
of phenomenological structures common to both the Greater Vehicle and 
the Lesser Vehicle. The original sources respectively comprise 150 pages (pp. 
204—356) and 83 pages (pp. 359-442) of Volume Two of the Shes bya kun 
khyab mdzod (Beijing Nationalities Publishing House, 1982)—totalling 343 
pages altogether. At the outset I wish to express my immense gratitude, out of 
affection, respect, and joy, that this book, excellently translated into English 
by the Jozsawa chen mo Gyurme Dorje, whose other translations include Ax 
Encyclopaedic Tibetan-English Dictionary, has been successfully published. 

Although there are all sorts of subjects actually included within the fields 
of the ordinary classical sciences, and it would take many years to master 
even a fraction of any one of these disciplines, let alone comprehend them 
in their totality, even so, all the innermost essentials of these diverse subjects 
were condensed and refined by Jamgon Kongtrul Rinpoche. I consider that 
the composition of synopses of this nature—terse and meaningful, succinct 
and precise—is within the perceptual range of omniscient beings alone, and 
otherwise inconceivable. 

The task of understanding all the points expressed in this scripture, which 
integrates the many different classical sciences, and then rendering it in Eng- 
lish, is one of great difficulty, and there are without doubt many complexities. 
However, Gyurme Dorje (PhD London University) is a learned, intelligent, 
courageous, painstaking, capable, and diligent scholar. On the basis of such 
excellent talents, this unsurpassed achievement has been realized. So, when 
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Gyurme Dorje, my old colleague from the years when we were translating and 
editing the Encyclopaedic Tibetan-English Dictionary, requested me to write a 
foreword, not to disappoint, I offered this bouquet of eulogy as a foreword. 


Thubten Nyima 


21 September, 2011 


“angingua STON nin] 


LARA YATRA] GEK ANA ME Naya NANA ma arsi ASAT AT 
esr ZN IACALAN A TS GLY MN STATIN AAA HAA RENT AQHA SUC: 
RANA MINS ALT RANA YS SAAR IATL SA NATH HAMA 1982 TAHT 
KAIN NANTANG TEN 204 NGNGGGAKATÊN TAG SAS SC] KANAN 
NATAS Sina SANTA MATA DIE 359 VIN 442 VAR Aye Sy ay Ay 
ANN ASN CN ANA 343 WEKASAN NG sa dramas] NG samak Sa NA AAT 
S RESET age si EE AN GN sya Oley Sy AAT nga ITC TINA GA SSS HY 
NG BS JAN NANA IN Y TYNAN RAR NA COSA ANTE BHT SAN ATA A 
Ba] 

NR ARICA AT TANI IS Aa IC] SAAS AVAL GTA S'S] AAT 
RAs aN SAT yc gaand a caka san] qe arate fe ETAN SE 
SE REN VAN SH ISL SATA 4 NG SY Sr A AR AGA] GUNG AS AAT 
HAR AG TATA INN SH ADA TAL HS WH TAR YANN YU GAN zy ATAJ E 
NAN) 

FARA AAS FSC êpang agan BS PIES TINN SA AATA 
Vases e n saka b pergo TAY VON SH pa EC BE TOS 
TANGSI FAIR YR HA TY BH NGGIH AAN NANAS E Bow ANT yA Y 
ANAT] Ye yard Aea SN NAN] ČJE êngg ANANN s 
QTY Clay 5H BHAA RR NTAN TH ATN AAA WAN a SAPS n 
TAHANAN SW ga AA GAN s EE VIN BATS IES STH AMA AAS 
AANA IAT By SY SN ALVES VHT SH AYRES TENG YU aes] 

ZADY Wallu -ega 
HAJNAT JAN YNT 
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INTRODUCTION 


The life of Jamgon Kongtrul (1813-1899), author and compiler of the Treasury 
of Knowledge, is well known from various sources. In Tibetan, there are two 
extant autobiographical accounts, not to mention the writings of his student 
Karma Tashi Chopel and the later abridged biographies contained in the Bud- 
dhist histories of Zhechen Gyaltsab (1910) and Dudjom Rinpoche (1964). 
Gene Smith was the first Western scholar to appraise the life and works of 
Kongtrul in his ground-breaking introduction to the Indian edition of the 
Treasury of Knowledge, published in 1970. The longest account in English is 
Richard Barron’s translation, entitled The Autobiography of Jamgon Kongtrul 
(2003); while short hagiographies are also be found in the English transla- 
tion of Dudjom Rinpoche’s The Nyingma School of Tibetan Buddhism: Its 
Fundamentals and History (1991) and in Ringu Tulku’s The Ri-me Philosophy 
of Jamgon Kongtrul the Great (2006). 

Revered as a spiritual emanation of the great eighth-century translator 
Vairocana, Jamgon Kongtrul was born into a Bon family at Rongyab Pema 
Lhatse in Drida Zelmogang, within the principality of Derge. After famil- 
iarizing himself with the teachings and iconography of the Bon tradition in 
childhood, and mastering the local pharmacopeia, he was introduced to the 
formal study and practice of Buddhism from his eighteenth year onwards— 
initially at Zhechen under the tutelage of Gyurme Tutob Namgyal (b. 1787) 
and subsequently at Palpung, which had been founded by Situ Chokyi Jungne 
(1700-1774). In these institutions he twice received the vows of monastic 
ordination, according to the lower and upper Vinaya lineages respectively. 
During these formative years, Kongtrul accepted Situ Pema Nyinje (1774- 
1853) as his main teacher, receiving the Kagyu and Jonangpa transmissions 
from him and some sixty other teachers in all. His exhaustive studies are fully 
documented in the record of his received teachings (gsan yig), which was 
devotedly compiled by Karma Tashi Chopel. 


In 1842, Situ Pema Nyinje granted Kongtrul permission to leave thc 
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monastery and enter into a three-year solitary retreat at Tsadra Rinchen Drak, 
revered as one of the twenty-five foremost power-places in Kham, specifically 
associated with the “mind aspect of Padmasambhavas enlightened attributes" 
(yon tan gyi thugs). At Tsadra, on a concealed ridge, high above Palpung 
Monastery, Kongtrul founded the hermitage of Kunzang Dechen Oseling. 
It was here that he completed his prodigious writings, passed long periods 
in isolated meditation, and first liaised with his closest associates—Jamy- 
ang Khyentse Wangpo of Dzongsar (1820-1892), Chogyur Dechen Lingpa 
of Nangchen (1829-1870), and others—to establish the dynamic and all- 
embracing non-sectarian (ris med) tradition of eastern Tibet. Together, they 
sought to preserve and integrate the diverse lineages of Tibetan Buddhism, 
large and small, without fear of persecution, in an age of increasing strife. 
Receptive to Padmasambhavas spiritual revelations, they also mapped out 
the twenty-five ancient sacred sites of eastern Tibet which had been imbued 
with his blessings. 

While Kongtrul uniquely juxtaposed the realizations of Tibet’s diverse 
spiritual traditions, Buddhist and Bon, he had a special affinity with the Jona- 
ngpa and Shangpa Kagyu teachings maintained in the lineage of Taranatha 
(1575-1634). His writings display a particular penchant for the views and 
expositions of this multi-talented renaissance figure and later scholars who 
empathized with his approach—Nyingma masters such as Rigdzin Tsewang 
Norbu (1698-1755) and Gyurme Tsewang Chokdrub (1761-1829) of Katok, 
and Sarma masters including the aforementioned Situ Chokyi Jungne of 
Palpung. 

_ After dedicatinga lifetime to the preservation of Tibet's spiritual traditions 
in their entirety, Kongtrul passed away at Tsadra in his eighty-seventh year. 
By that time he had ensured the successful transmission of his diverse teach- 
ings to the foremost lineage-holders of a younger generation, who resolved 
to continue this legacy of eclecticism into the twentieth century. 


DERGE 


It is true that the success of Jamgon Kongtrul’s all-embracing non-sectarian 
approach can be measured in terms of his outstanding attributes and talents 
alone, yet his activities were undeniably facilitated by the political climate in 
which he lived and worked. The principality of Derge, where Jamgon Kong- 
trul was born, is characterized by fast-flowing rivers that, in summertime, carry 
fertile red silt downstream through alpine woodlands and small farming vil- 


lages, discharging into the turbid Yangtze Gorge. The villages, which exude an 
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air of quiet prosperity—their houses constructed distinctively of red-painted 
horizontal timbers, with surrounding barley fields—were renowned for their 
craftsmen and artisans, working in metal and wood-carving. 

The rulers of Derge, who had been granted hegemony in Kham by Cho- 
gyal Phakpa and assumed outright power from the mid-fourteenth century 
onwards, claimed their descent from Lonpo Gar—an illustrious seventh-cen- 
tury emissary of the Tibetan emperor Songtsen Gampo. Under their author- 
ity, the Bon, Nyingma, and Sakya traditions all flourished in Derge—their 
best known sites being at Dzong-nying, Katok, and Dzongsar, respectively. In 
the early fifteenth century, Lodro Tobden relocated his capital and palace toa 
sheltered ravine abutting the Zi-chu River, where, in 1448, Tangtong Gyalpo 
consecrated the site for the building of Gonchen Monastery. 

Later, in the eighteenth century, Tenpa Tsering (1678-1738) brought Derge 
to the zenith of its power by conquering the outlying northern grasslands of 
Dzachuka and the Jomda region to the west of the Yangtze. Under his aus- 
pices, two imposing, free-standing buildings were constructed in a strikingly 
similar architectural style, both of them destined to become vital centers of 
learning and repositories of Tibetan culture. One was Palpung Monastery, 
founded in 1717 above the village of Rashenda in the Pa-chu Valley, which 
the king bequeathed to Situ Chokyi Jungne, the eighth incumbent of the 
Tai Situpa lineage of the Kagyu school. The other was the Derge Parkhang, 
founded between 1729 and 1750 within the Gonchen monastic complex of the 
Sakya-Ngor tradition. This treasure-store of Tibet’s great literary endeavors 
still houses the largest and most eclectic collection of xylographs and printed 
texts on the plateau. It was here that Situ Chokyi Jungne, Zhuchen Tsultrim 
Rinchen, and Gyurme Tsewang Chokdrub respectively edited newly commis- 
sioned xylographic editions of the Kangyur, Tengyur, and Nyingma Gyud- 
bum, the woodblocks of which are still used for printing at the present day. 

This remarkably tolerant and culturally stimulating environment provided 
the setting for Jamgon Kongtrul’s refreshing non-sectarian approach. The 
eclectic patronage of the Derge rulers during the seventeenth to mid-nine- 
teenth centuries stood in marked contrast to the fortress-like mentality of the 
neighboring lands of Eastern Tibet—Jyekundo, Sershul, and Beri, where a 
Bon chieftain had been deposed and his lands occupied by Gushi Qan in the 
16405. In those regions, large Gelukpa monasteries had been established by 
Mongol force of arms, often uprooting or supplanting the earlier traditions. 

Yet, even Derge could not remain aloof from the turbulence of the age. 
In 1863, the principality succumbed to Gonpo Namgyal, the chieftain 
of Nyarong, around the time when Jamgon Kongtrul was composing his 
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supremely eclectic treatise, The Treasury of Knowledge. Then, shortly after 
this work was completed, in 1865, the forces of Nyarong were defeated by an 
expeditionary force from Lhasa. During this period, Jamgon Kongtrul is said 
to have personally averted a forced conversion of Kagyu monasteries, includ- 
ing Palpung, to the Gelukpa school by successfully offering medical treatment 
to Dongkam Tulku of Drayab. Although the principality relinquished its 
independence in 1909, one short decade after Kongtrul’s passing, when the 
Chinese warlord Zhao Erfeng incorporated it within his new but short-lived 
Xikang Province, Derge even now retains its prestige as the cultural center 


of Kham. 


DOXOGRAPHICAL TRADITIONS 


Just as Western literature can be said to have, in the words of the encyclope- 
dist Robert Hutchins, maintained a “great conversation,” handing down and 
reworking ideas, insights, and methodologies in successive literary contexts 
since the time of Homer, the world of Indo-Tibetan Buddhism has contin- 
ued its own parallel great conversation, one that can be traced back to the 
canonical works of the Buddha, the classical Indian commentaries, and Tibet’s 
indigenous commentarial literature. While this conversation has continued 
unabated into the modern era, in the writings of Dudjom Jigdral Yeshe Dorje, 
Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, Tseten Zhabdrung, and so forth, many historians 
share the view that Jamgon Kongtrul’s writings and those of his contempo- 
raries, notably Jamyang Khyentse Wangpo and Mipham Namgyal Gyatso, 
represent the culmination of the trend towards syncretism in those works of 
Tibetan literature that focus on the theoretical understandings and practical 
application of the Buddhist teachings. 

There are some early canonical sutras that might be considered doxographi- 
cal in content, such as the Net of Brahma (Brahmajalasitra), which iden- 
tifles sixty-two distinct inauthentic views with regard to the limits of past 
and future time. However, the Indian master Bhavaviveka (ca. 500-570) is 
reckoned to have been the first exponent of classical Mahayana Buddhism to 
construct a formal, hierarchical doxography of all the Indian philosophical 
systems (siddhanta, grub mtha’). In his Flame of Dialectics (Tarkajvala), he 
in fact differentiates one hundred and ten primary and three hundred and 
sixty-three derivative philosophical views. The trend which he set in motion 
continues in the elaborate commentarial writings of subsequent scholars, 
including Kamalasila (740-795), Vitapada (fl. late ninth century), Avaloki- 
tavrata, and Bodhibhadra (fl. 1000). Later texts generally focus on the four 
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commonly accepted philosophical systems of Indian Buddhism—Vaibhasika, 
Sautrantika, Cittamátra, and Madhyamaka— preceded by a Buddhist analysis 
ofthe non-Buddhist systems of ancient India, including materialism, Jainism, 
and various strands of Brahmanism. 

From the eighth century onwards, the Indian Buddhist doxographical tra- 
dition began to take root in Tibet, initially in the writings of Kawa Peltsek 
and Zhang Yeshede, and later during the new wave of translations that flour- 
ished in Tibet from the eleventh century onwards. Each of the main Tibetan 
schools gradually evolved its distinctive standpoints with regard to the four 
main Indian Buddhist philosophical systems. Among the Nyingmapa, this 
trend is exemplified by the writings of Rongzom Chokyi Zangpo (fl. elev- 
enth century) and Longchen Rabjampa (1308-1363); among the Sakyapa, 
by the works of Sakya Panchen Kunga Gyaltsen (1182-1251) and Zilungpa 
Shakya Chokden (1428-1507); in the Kadampa school, by the systematic 
presentations of Chomden Rigpei Raldri (1227-1305) and his student Upa 
Losal (fl. thirteenth century); in the Kagyu school, by the likes of Karmapa 
Rangjung Dorje (1284-1339) and Drukchen Pema Karpo (1527-1592); in the 
Jonangpa school, by Dolpopa Sherab Gyaltsen (1292-1361) and Taranatha 
(1575-1634); and among the Gelukpa, by Tsongkhapa (1357-1419), Khedrub 
Gelek Pelzangpo (1385-1438), and the incumbents of Labrang and Gonlung 
monasteries in Amdo, notably Jamyang Zhepa II Konchok Jigme Wangpo 
(1728-1791), Jangkya Rolpei Dorje (1717-1786), and Tuken Lobzang Chokyi 
Nyima (1732-1802). 

While many of these great masters naturally tended to focus on the per- 
spectives of their own traditions and often highlighted their differences rather 
than their common ground, Tibet’s greatest literati of the eighteenth cen- 
tury made concerted efforts, in the wake of the civil war and persecutions of 
the seventeenth century, towards a more ecumenical approach, giving more 
emphasis to the commonality of the various traditions rather than the nuances 
that divided them. This eclectic approach found its inspiration in the long 
career of Tangtong Gyalpo (1361-1485), and was presaged during the eigh- 
teenth century by the non-partisan activities of Rigdzin Tsewang Norbu of 
Katok (1698-1755) and Situ Chokyi Jungne of Palpung (1700-1774). 

There were, in addition to those exponents of the Buddhist systems of 
philosophy, others who adopted an encyclopedic perspective, striving in their 
works to encompass the full range of secular and spiritual knowledge that 
had been handed down and preserved within the Indo-Tibetan classical tra- 
dition. Such works include the Elucidation of Knowledge (Shes bya rab gsal) 
by Chogyal Phakpa Lodro Gyaltsen (1235-1280), the Compendium of Facts 
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(De nyid dus pa) by Bodong Panchen (1376-1451), and the Exegetical Trea- 
sury: A Wish-fulfilling Gem (bShad mdzod yid bzhin nor bu), attributed to 
Dondam Mawei Senge (fl. fifteenth century), which syncretizes ideas derived 
from Buddhism, Bon, and the mundane sciences—astrology, medicine, lin- 
guistics, and rhetoric. Later, during the early life of Jamgon Kongtrul, another 
important encyclopedia entitled Treasury of Sutras and Tantras (mDo rgyud 
mdzod) was compiled at Keude Monastery in Repkong by Tobden Choying 
Dorje (1785-1848). In five recently republished volumes, this work covers 
the full range of the classical sciences, sütras, and tantras, principally from 
a Nyingma perspective, and it may be considered an Amdowa precursor to 
Jamgon Kongtrul’s encyclopedia. 


JAMGON KONGTRUL'S WRITINGS 


The collected writings of Jamgon Kongtrul are known as the “five great trea- 
suries” (zmdzod chen Inga), a title prophetically bestowed upon them by Kong- 
trul’s closest associate, Jamyang Khyentse Wangpo, in 186 4 when only the first 
of the five had been composed. As Dudjom Rinpoche writes, “When the vase 
of Jamgon Kongtrul’s mind had been filled with the textual exegeses and oral 
explanations of the transmitted precepts, treatises, tantras, transmissions and 
esoteric instructions, along with their rituals, practical techniques, and fine 
points, he too composed treatises. These form the wonderful legacy of his 
studies, reflections and meditations.”' 

Among these works, the earliest was The Treasury Encompassing All Knowl- 
edge (Shes bya kun khyab mdzod) in three volumes—ten books (gzas bcu) and 
forty parts (skabs bzhi bcu)—covering the entire corpus of the sūtra and man- 
tra traditions, from the common sciences of Indo-Tibetan classical learning, 
all the way up to the uncommon teachings of Atiyoga, which is the culmina- 
tion of the nine vehicles of Buddhist practice. (2) The Treasury of Precious 
Instructions (gDams ngag rin po chei mdzod), in twelve volumes and nine 
books, collates the empowerment rites and oral instructions pertaining to the 
eight instructional lineages that are extant in Tibet—those of the Nyingma, 
Kadam, Sakya, Marpa Kagyu, Shangpa Kagyu, Kalacakra, Pacification, and 
Oddiyana tradition of ritual service and attainment. (3) The Treasury of Kagyu 
Mantra (bKa' brgyud sngags kyi mdzod), in six volumes, contains descrip- 
tions of thirteen principal mandalas along with guidance on the perfection 
stage of meditation and integrated empowerment rites according to tantras 
of both the ancient and new transmissions, with an emphasis on the cycles of 


Marpaand Ngok. (4) The Treasury of Precious Spiritual Revelations (Rin chen 
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gter mdzod), now expanded in 72 and 111 volumes, anthologizes the revealed 
teachings disclosed over the centuries by Tibet’s greatest treasure-finders, 
structured according to the hierarchy of Atiyoga, Anuyoga, and Mahayoga. 
(s) The Treasury of Uncommon Teachings (Thun mong ma yin pai mdzod), 
in seven volumes, contains the actual spiritual revelations of Jamgon Kong- 
trul, headed by the Gathering of the Three Roots’ Enlightened Intention (rIsa 
gsum dgongs dus), while Kongtrul’s miscellaneous textual commentaries are 
contained in the supplementary Treasury of Extensive Transmitted Teachings 


(rGya chen bka’ mdzod). 


THE ENCOMPASSMENT OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


The first of these five treasuries, from which the present work derives, com- 
prises the terse root verses entitled the Encompassment of All Knowledge 
(Shes bya kun khyab) and an interlinear commentary (/sbig grel), written 
largely in prose, entitled the Infinite Ocean of Knowledge (Shes bya mtha’ yas 
pairgya mtsho), which includes copious citations from authoritative Indian 
and Tibetan sources. The former was composed at the Tsadra Hermitage in 
1862, at the behest of Dabzang Ngedon Tenpa Rabgye, who had requested 
Kongtrul to write more narrowly, on the integration of monastic, bodhi- 
sattva, and mantra vows. Kongtrul purposefully widened the scope of his 
treatise, following in the tradition of the earlier encyclopedists, and success- 
fully integrated the full range of traditional Buddhist studies and practice 
in his work. It is said that the commentary was compiled and written at the 
behest of Jamyang Khyentse Wangpo in only four months, during the year 
1863, and revised in its final form the following year, with the assistance of 
Tashi Ozer of Palpung. 

This work, as mentioned above, contains ten books, the first four of which 
are historically oriented, focussing respectively on cosmology, the Buddha, his 
teachings, and their propagation in ancient India and Tibet. The fifth book 
concerns the integration of monastic, bodhisattva, and mantra vows, while 
the next three concern the cultivation of discriminative awareness, which 
is to be achieved respectively by study, reflection, and meditation. The last 
two books offer Kongtrul’s syncretic analysis of the spiritual paths and goals 
attained through the causal and fruitional vehicles of Buddhist practice. 

Each of the ten books is also divided into four parts, through which the 
author moves gradually from generalor foundational levels of exegesis towards 
more specialized and advanced themes, objectively explaining the distinctions 
between different theories and practices, without adopting a partisan stance. 
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Book Six: THE CULTIVATION OF DISCRIMINATIVE 
AWARENESS THROUGH STUDY 


Among the ten books, the sixth specifically concerns the range of traditional 
studies through which discriminative awareness may be cultivated. The first 
part focuses on the so-called common fields of knowledge (sadharanavidya) 
and the meditative techniques of calm abiding (samatha) and higher insight 
(vipasyana) through which spiritual progress can be achieved, with or without 
successfully terminating the cycle of rebirth. The second part highlights the 
distinctions between non-Buddhist and Buddhist philosophical systems and 
goes on to present three nuanced perspectives of Buddhist phenomenology 
(abhidharma), based on the commentarial traditions associated with the three 
successive promulgations of the sutras. Part three outlines the philosophical 
systems of the so-called causal vehicles—those of the pious attendants, her- 
mit buddhas, and bodhisattvas, culminating in the elaborate presentation 
of Madhyamaka philosophy, from the perspectives of intrinsic emptiness, 
independent reasoning, consequential reasoning, extrinsic emptiness, and its 
integration with the view of the tantras. Part four presents the philosophi- 
cal systems of the resultant or fruitional vehicles—those of Action Tantra, 
Conduct Tantra, Yoga Tantra, and Unsurpassed Yoga Tantra —emphasizing 
the distinctive continua of the ground, path, and result, and outlining the 
scriptures and exegetical techniques favored by exponents of both the new 
(gsar ma) and ancient (rnying ma) traditions. 

The present work contains an annotated English translation of parts one 
and two, under the collective title Indo-Tibetan Classical Learning and Bud- 
dhist Phenomenology. The two subsequent parts of Book Six have already 
been translated and published— part three by Elizabeth Callahan under the 
title Frameworks of Buddhist Philosophy, and part four by Elio Guarisco and 
Ingrid McLeod under the title Systems of Buddhist Tantra. 


PART ONE: INDO-TIBETAN CLASSICAL LEARNING 


Early in Book Six, Jamgon Kongtrul remarks that since the enlightened attri- 
butes of erudition are limitless, studies should be thoroughly pursued in an 
impartial manner—as if explaining his own non-sectarian motivation in writing 


this treatise. He begins by defining the purpose of learning, with the preamble: 


In order that persons who have become well grounded in the higher 
ethical disciplines that form the basis of all chose virtuous teach- 
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ings [discussed in Book Five] might understand without error the 
spiritual paths that lead to freedom [from cyclic existence] and to 
omniscience [as expounded in Books Seven and Eight], it will be 
necessary to investigate the discriminative awareness (prajñá, shes 
rab) that arises through studying the [various] fields of knowledge, 


which are as vast as an ocean in their extent. 


He then concisely crystallizes the content of Books Five, Six, Seven, and 
Eight—the core of his treatise—in the following words: 


It is through knowledge of non-Buddhist and Buddhist philosoph- 
ical and spiritual systems (siddhanta, grub mtha’) |i.e., Book Six] 
that one will come to discern those things that should be adopted 
and those things that should be renounced. Then, after one has 
studied the training of ethical discipline (silasiksa, tshul khrims 
kyi bslab pa) [i.e., Book Five], negative actions will be reversed. 
After studying the training of the mind (cittasiksa, sems kyi bslab 
pa) [through meditation, i.e., Book Seven], pointless desires will 
be completely abandoned; and after studying the training of dis- 
criminative awareness (prajriasiksa, shes rab kyi bslab pa) [i.e., Book 
Eight], the state of nirvana that is actually free from corruption 
will be attained. 


The range of general subjects that fall within the scope of Indo-Tibetan 
classical learning traditionally include the “five major sciences” of Sanskrit 
grammar, logic, fine arts, medicine, and Buddhist philosophy, along with a 
further group of "five minor sciences" —astrology, poetics, prosody, lexicogra- 
phy or synonymics, and dramaturgy. The latter classification appears to have 
evolved from the Vedic doxography of the six subsidiary sciences necessary for 
the comprehension of ritual texts (sadvedanga) in the Brahmanical tradition, 
namely, ritual sacrifice (kalpa), elocution (Siksa), prosody (chandas), etymol- 
ogy (zirukta), grammar (vyakarana), and astronomy/ astrology (jyotisa). The 
rationale for including these disparate subjects as an aid to spiritual cultiva- 
tion is offered in a scriptural passage from the Sutra of Great Skillful Means 
Repaying [the Buddha] with Gratitude (Thabs mkhas pa drin lan bsabs pa'i 
mdo), which says: 


In this regard, if you ask why bodhisattvas continue to pursue 
these studies, bodhisattvas continue to investigate thoroughly 
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the teachings of the Buddha because they are obliged to master 
earnestly and authentically all doctrines that are in conformity 
with the sacred teaching and because they impart those doctrines 
extensively and authentically to others. 

Bodhisattvas continue to investigate the science of logic because 
they have to thoroughly and qualitatively understand the elo- 
quence and solecism found in the treatises themselves, because 
they are obliged to refute the critiques of others, because they have 
to convince those lacking faith in this teaching [of Buddhism], and 
because they have to reinvigorate those who already have faith. 

Bodhisattvas continue to investigate the science of grammar 
because, while constructing refined Sanskrit syntax with fine words 
and syllables and an elegant use of etymological definitions, they 
inspire confidence in those wishing them to speak, and because 
they have to employ terminology in conformity with diverse ety- 
mological nuances, even though their shades of meaning might 
be identical. 

Bodhisattvas continue to investigate the science of medicine 
because they are obliged to alleviate the various ailments that afflict 
sentient beings, and because they can benefit the great mass of 
living creatures. 

Bodhisattvas continue to investigate the aspects of knowl- 
edge concerning the status of mundane past actions because they 
acquire resources without difficulty for the sake of sentient beings, 
and because they are obliged to cherish all sentient beings. 


And: 


The five ordinary sciences cultivated by bodhisattvas are also to be 
investigated because bodhisattvas are obliged to perfect the great 
provision of pristine cognition (jzanasambhara, ye shes kyi tshogs) 
of unsurpassed and genuinely perfect enlightenment. If they do 
not study all those subjects, they will not in due course attain the 
unobscured all-knowing pristine cognition. 


Prior to commencing the study of the classical sciences, it will be essential 
to grasp the intricacies of phonetics and semantics. To this end, Kongtrul 
starts by emphasizing the importance of articulation, etymology, graphology, 
phonology, syntax, and morphology in respect of the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
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languages. He also summarizes Che Khyidruk’s Eight Elements of Linguistic 
Application (“Jug pa'i gnas brgyad), where the semantic concepts of objective 
referent, sound generation, shared ideation, commonality, and adhesion are 
introduced. 

Armed with these linguistic tools, the neophyte may commence the study 
of the classical sciences, keeping in mind that in Book Six, Kongtrul discusses 
the actual content of the various classical sciences rather than their historical 
transmission and the literary sources, which he has already covered in Book 
Four. Generally speaking, he notes that: 


Grammar and logic eradicate wrong understandings of word and 
meaning. Fine arts and medicine bring into the fold students [seek- 
ing] both general and particular [skills]. The inner science [of Bud- 
dhism] brings about an understanding of all aspects of the path to 
omniscience. Therefore, the classical sciences may also be grouped 
in three categories: those that eradicate [wrong understandings], 
those that bring [seekers] into the fold, and the one through which 


omniscience is attained. 


SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 


Kongtrul’s presentation of Sanskrit grammar (Sabdavidya, sera rig gnas) owes 
much to the writings of Situ Chokyi Jungne of Palpung (1699-1774), who was 
one of the most influential Tibetan authorities on Sanskrit language and the 
related vedanga literature. The ancient Grammar of Panini had been translated 
into Tibetan only during the seventeenth century. Instead, Sanskrit grammati- 
cal studies had been traditionally pursued in Tibet through the medium of the 
three medieval grammars—the Kalapasiutra, the Candravyakarana, and the 
Sarasvatavyakarana. Among these, the Shaivite Kalapasitra (also known as 
the Katantra) had great popularity in northern India and Nepal from the thir- 
teenth century onwards and was translated by Pang Lodro Tenpa and Buton 
Rinchendrub during the fourteenth century. The Buddhist Candravyakarana 
is a masterful abridgement of Panini composed by Candragomin, one of the 
great scholars of the Nalanda tradition, which had great prestige in Tibet. The 
Sarasvatavyakarana, revealed in a vision to Anubhütisvarüpa, was translated 
from the seventeenth century onwards on three occasions— by Taranatha, by 
Darpa Lotsawa, and by Situ Chokyi Jungne. 

The traditional presentation of Sanskrit grammar outlined here is based 
on the distinctions between primary bases (prakrti, rang bzhin), affixation 
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(pratyaya, rkyen), and morphological derivation (vikara, rnam gyur), as pre- 
sented in the writings of Pang Lodro Tenpa. There are two different sorts 
of primary base—verbal roots (dhatu, byings) and nominal stems (zaman, 
ming). Affixation is applied to these stems or roots through the agency of 
verbal or nominal suffixes, which can differentiate tense, mood, voice, num- 
ber, declension, gender, and case. The processes of morphological derivation 
are more complex and are traditionally understood through the so-called 
Paninian technical markers (anubandha, rjes su "brel ba), which prescribe 
certain rules for forming derivatives, as well as through the diverse verbal 
prepositions, augments, and affixes which can be appended, and the compex 
rules for elision, vowel strengthening, and euphonic conjunction (sandhi, 
sbyor ba). Many examples are offered in the course of this terse summary, 
which concludes with a short section on the nuances of nominal compound- 
ing (samasa, tshig sdud), a distinctive feature of Sanskrit syntax, that enables 
several conjoined word-forms to take a single termination. 

Following in the footsteps of Situ Chokyi Jungne, who encouraged the 
study of Sanskrit grammatical and related literature, Kongtrul concludes this 
section by stating that "for one who would learn the phonetic articulations 
of the Sanskrit language, an intelligence that easily understands both word 
and meaning will arise if one becomes undeluded with regard not only to the 
words but also to their meaning." 


BUDDHIST LOGIC 


Buddhist logic (pramanavidya, tshad ma'i rig gnas) is founded on the classical 
Sanskrit treatises of Dignaga, Dharmakirti, and their commentators. All the 
main schools of Tibetan Buddhism also developed distinctive interpretations 
and points of emphasis. Among them, the earliest Tibetan interpretations 
include the Kadampa writings of Chapa Chokyi Senge (1109-1169), Chom- 
den Rigpei Raldri (1227-1305), and Bodong Panchen (1376-1451). Within 
the Sakya tradition, the most influential text is the Tshad ma rigs gter of Sakya 
Panchen Kunga Gyaltsen (1182-1251) and its commentaries by Gorampa 
Sonam Senge (1429-1489) and Zilungpa Shakya Chokden (1428-1507). For 
Kagyupas, the most influential source is the Rigs pat gzhung lugs kyi rgya 
mtsho of Karmapa VII Chodrak Gyatso (1454-1506), although Kongtrul also 
cites the work of Zhamarpa VI Garwang Chokyi Wangchuk (1584-1630). 
Noteworthy Nyingma exponents, who by and large have adopted a more 
utilitarian approach to the study of logic, include Sodokpa Lodro Gyaltsen 
(b. 1552) and more recently Mipham Namgyal Gyatso (1846-1912). On the 
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other hand, Gelukpa writers have tended to emphasize the study of logic as an 
elaborate preliminary exercise that hones the mind for spiritual practice. Fol- 
lowers of Tsongkhapa who have exemplified this approach include Khedrubje 
Gelek Pelzangpo (1385-1438), Panchen Sonam Drakpa (1478-1554), and 
more recently Phurbuchok Tsultrim Jampa Gyatso Pelzangpo (1825-1901). 
The last mentioned authored the Magic Key of the Path of Reason: A Presenta- 
tion of the Collected Topics, Analyzing the Meaning of Valid Cognition (Tshad 
mai gzhung don ‘byed pa'i bsdus grva rnam gebag rigs lam ‘phrul gyi lde mig), 
which has become a bible for structured debate. 

Kongtrul begins by reiterating that the purpose of Buddhist logic is to 
“eradicate wrong understandings, with regard to all objects of knowledge that 
are not directly evident but held to be indirectly evident to one’s own mind.” 
His main exegesis appears to follow the tradition of Phurbuchok, although 
parallels are found also in Sakya Panchen’s Tshad ma rigs gter. There are three 
main topics to be analyzed: appraisable objects (visaya, yul), subjects (visayin, 
yul can), and processes of logical understanding. 

Appraisable objects are categorized as either substantial (dngos po) or insub- 
stantial (dngos med) in nature, the former comprising external and internal 
matter, and the latter cognitive phenomena. Among them, substantial objects 
have causal efficiency (karana, byed pa), either in terms of direct or indirect 
causes; they may be compounded or uncompounded ( dus byas dang dus ma 
byas); and they may be permanent or impermanent (rtag pa dang mi rtag 
pa). In terms of their process of objectification, objects are also classed as 
apparent (snang yul), apprehended (grahyakavisaya, bzung yul), conceived 
(adhyavasayavisaya, zhen yul), or engaged (jug yul). In terms of their under- 
standing, however, they are said to include specifically or generally charac- 
terized phenomena, directly or indirectly evident objects of appraisal, and 
signified phenomena (vakya, brjod bya). 

Subjects are, by contrast, defined as signifiers (vacaka, brjod byed), com- 
prising nouns (zaman, ming), syntactically bound phrases (pada, tshig), and 
sentences (väk, ngag). They include words that signify types (rigs brjod kyi 
sgra) or sets (tshogs brjod kyi sgra); words signifying predicate expressions 
(chos brjod kyi sera); and words signifying subject expressions (chos can brjod 
paï sgra), or preclusion (vyavaccheda, rnam gcod). In terms of their theoreti- 
cal presentation, subjects are also analyzed as directly or implicitly conceived 
signifiers (zhen pai brjod byed) and actual signifiers (dngos kyi brjod byed). 

Having then defined what is meant by the terms "syllable" (varna, yi ge) and 
"individual person" (gang zag), Kongtrul shows how valid, reliable cognition 
(pramana, tshad ma) takes place either through direct perception (mngon 
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sum tshad ma) or inference (rjes dpag tshad ma) —the former including direct 
perception of the senses, mental consciousness, intrinsic awareness, and yoga, 
and the latter including inference through the cogent power of facts, popular 
acclaim, and conviction. On the other hand, cognition may also be unreli- 
able (apramana, tshad min), just as it may be conceptual or non-conceptual, 
and mistaken or unmistaken. Distinctions are then drawn between intrinsic 
or reflexive awareness (svasamvedana, rang rig) and extraneous awareness 
(anyasamvid, gzhan rig), and between mind (citta, sems) and its diverse mental 
states (caitta, sems byung). 

The logical understanding acquired in relation to the aforementioned 
objects and subjects may result from the presence of contradiction (virudha, 
gal ba), relation (sambandha, ‘brel ba), negation (pratisedha, dgag pa), proof 
(vidhi, sgrub pa), universals (samanya, spyt), particulars (visesa, bye brag), iden- 
tity and difference (abhinnabhinna, gcig dang tha dad), eliminative engage- 
ment (apohapravrtti, sel jug), afirmative engagement (vidhipravrtti, sgrub 
jug), Or extraneous elimination (anyapoha, gzhan sel). Specific expressions are 
also categorized as exemplars of definition (laksana, mtshan nyid) or definien- 
dum (laksya, mtshon bya); and as substance phenomena (dravyadharma, rdzas 
chos) or distinguishing counterpart phenomena (vyavrttidbarma, ldog chos). 

When inference is employed for one's own sake (rang don rjes dpag), the 
property of the thesis (paksadharma, phyogs chos) may be subject to either 
forward logical entailment (anvayavyapti, rjes khyab) or counter logical entail- 
ment (vyatirekavyapti, ldog khyab). Genuine evidence may be obtained in 
three ways (gtan tshigs gsum): through the axiom of the result (&zryabetu, 
‘bras bui rtags), the axiom of identity (svabhavahetu, rang bzhin gyi rtags), and 
the axiom of the absence of the objective referent (ma dmigs pai rtags). On 
the other hand, untenable evidence (khas mi len pai rtags) may be rejected as 
ostensible, contradictory, uncertain, or unestablished. The examples employed 
in the construction of logical arguments (drstanta, dpe) are classified as cor- 
rect analogous examples, non-analogous examples, or ostensible examples. 

When inference is employed for others’ sake (gzhan don rjes dpag), the 
argument may take the form of either a correctly formulated statement of 
proof (sgrub ngag) with qualitative similarity or dissimilarity, or an ostensible 
statement of proof (sgrub ngag ltar snang), in which case the evidence (rtags) 
that has been presented may be subject to elimination, refutation, or conse- 
quential reasoning. Kongtrul also describes the defining characteristics of an 
ideal antagonist (sanga rgol) and an ideal respondent or protagonist (phyi rgol) 
in the context of debate. 

The author ends this section by mentioning other important logical tra- 
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ditions that evolved in Tibet prior to Phurbuchok, including that of Sakya 
Panchen’s Treasure of Logical Reasoning (Tshad ma rigs gter), Karmapa Cho- 
drak Gyatso's Oceanic Textbook of Uncommon Logical Reasoning (Thun min 
rig gzhung rgya mtsho), and the ancient Kadampa logical traditions. 

He then goes on to summarize the techniques employed in debate or dia- 
lectics. These include correct and ostensible forms of direct perception and 
inference, correct and ostensible forms of proof and refutation, and apprais- 
able objects that may be directly evident, indirectly evident, or indirectly 
evident to an extreme degree. Moreover, according to the particular Kagyu 
presentation of Zhamarpa Chokyi Wangchuk, five essential modes of logical 
reasoning are identified. 

The practicalities of debate include how to recognize evidence and specific 
predicates (rtags gsal gyi ngos dzin), and whatare the suitable rejoinders made 
by respondents to antagonists upon recognizing or accepting a valid cogni- 
tion, or a non-valid cognition, on the basis of non-establishment of the argu- 
ment, contradictory reasoning, or unascertained reasoning. The dialectician 
should know that there are eight possible approaches to logical entailment 
(khyab pa sgo brgyad), namely, forward logical entailment (anvayavyapti, rjes 
khyab), contrary entailment (viruddhavyapti, gal khyab), backward entail- 
ment (hesthavyapti, thur khyab), and counter entailment (vyatirekavyapri, 
ldog khyab), each of which may be positive or negative. 


FINE ARTS 


The indigenous Indian literature concerning the fine and applied arts 
(silpasastra, bzo rig) includes commentaries on specific chapters or elements 
of the tantras. Among them arc the works of Kuladatta, Jaggadarpana, 
Sakyamitra, and Átreya. In emphasizing the importance of the arts, Kong- 
trul remarks that 


All the [material] things chat are deemed necessary for the Bud- 
dhist teachings and mundane attivities cannot be created or 
achieved without relying on this science [of fine arts]. 


And: 


Although the [diverse] artistic traditions are infinite, all aspects of 
knowledge—not only the arts—can be categorized in terms of the 
“fine arts of the three media” [body, speech, and mind]. 
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In this section, which is the most extensive in Book Six, Part One, Kongtrul 
considers the physical, vocal, and mental arts in succession. Each of these has 
supreme and common forms; and in the case of the supreme arts of the body, 
these comprise 


sculptures, paintings, and sculpted images of the buddhas, which 
are all representations of buddha body; the literary works of India 
and Tibet, which are representations of buddha speech; and the 
stüpas and [various] kinds of symbolic hand-held emblem, which 
are representations of buddha mind. 


The section on the representations of buddha body (sku rten) is preceded 
by a passage discussing the virtues and faults exhibited by artists and patrons 
of the arts. Sculptures and paintings depicting the icons of sacred Buddhist 
art are to be drawn in accordance with the prescribed rules of iconometric 
proportion (brten pa lha’i cha tshad). In general, it is said that there are five 
iconometric scales and six categories of icons, which accords with the distinc- 
tions found in the Tantra of the Wheel of Time (Kalacakra Tantra), the Tantra 
of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara (Samvarodaya Tantra), and the Tantras 
of Black and Red Yamari (Krsnayamari Tantra/ Raktayamari Tantraraja). 
More specifically, however, in terms of current practice, there are two main 
traditions of iconographic measurement extant in Tibet—the Encampment 
style (gar bri) of Eastern Tibet, which bases itself on Buton Rinchendrub’s 
identification of eleven distinct categories of icon, and the Menri (sman ris) 
style, based on Menla Dondrub’s system, which recognizes eight distinct cat- 
egories of icon. 

The essential elements of iconographic painting and sculpture that require 
the undivided attention of the artist include the demeanor (xyams), posture 
( dug stangs), ornaments (rgyan), hand emblems (phyag mtshan), thrones, and 
backrests (kbri rgyab), as well as the application of colors and shading (tshon 
mdangs), stylistic features (rnam gyur), and the correction of errors in drafts- 
manship (skyon sel). Special procedures and iconometric rules are applied 
when drawing and painting celestial palaces (rten gzhal yas khang) and the 
elements of the mandalas they contain. Colored sand may be applied to repre- 
sent the distinct bands of a mandala— its walls, gates, and pedimental arches. 
Furthermore, the symbols emblematic of the deities may be represented as 
either two-dimensional painted forms or three-dimensional sculpted forms. 

Ihe representations of buddha speech (gsung rten) include the ancient 


Indic scripts, some of which, such as Rafjana and Vartula, are still well-known 
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in Tibet, and the various categories of Tibetan scripts. Kongtrul, in the lat- 
ter case, emphasizes the evolution and functions of the headed and head- 
less block-letter forms of Tibetan script (gzab chen/chung). He includes pith 
instructions concerning the eight important strokes in block-letter calligra- 
phy, the ten calligraphic points to be memorized and recited, the twenty-one 
primary characteristics, the sixteen secondary characteristics, the three gen- 
eral characteristics, and the calligraphic gridlines. The functions and useful- 
ness of other Tibetan scripts are then examined, among them the headless 
thick-stroked italic script (‘bru chen), the headless thin-stroked italic script 
(bru chung), the handwriting scripts (bshur ma) and the cursive shorthand 
scripts ( ‘khyug yig). In a long passage of verse, he describes the technicalities 
of paper-making (Pris gzhi), the cutting of bamboo pens (rgya smyug), and 
the preparation of vermilion and black ink (mtshal snag). 

The representations of buddha mind (thugs rten) include stupas, which 
are essentially of five types: those that are spontaneously present by nature, 
those that are unsurpassed, those that are consecrated by blessings, those that 
have arisen from spiritual accomplishments, and those that correspond to the 
different vehicles. In terms of actual stüpa construction, however, there are 
different designs to be followed, including the model stüpas prescribed for 
ordinary persons, pious attendants, hermit buddhas, and buddhas. The last, 
which are most widely constructed in the Indo-Tibetan tradition, themselves 
comprise eight distinct types, symbolic of eight distinct deeds in the life of 
the Buddha, namely, the Stipa of the Sugatas (bde gshegs mchod rten), the 
Stüpa of Supreme Enlightenment (byang chub chen poi mchod rten), the Stüpa 
of the Wheel of the Sacred Teachings (chos ‘khor mchod rten), the Stipa of 
Miracles (cho ‘phrul mchod rten), the Stüpa of the Divine Descent (/ha babs 
mchod rten), the Stüpa of Resolving Schism (dbyen bzlums mchod rten), the 
Stipa of Victory (rnam rgyal mchod rten), and the Stipa of Nirvana (myang 
das mchod rten). 

Kongtrul then goes on to describe the dimensions and symbolism of the 
different elements of the stupa (zzcbod rten gyi tshad), concluding with an 
account of certain miraculous stupas which are said not to have been made 
by human hand, such as the Jnanabimbakaya Stipa (ye shes gzugs kyi sku) 
of southwest India and the Svayambhü Stipa (rang byung mchod rten) of 
Nepal, as well as other distinctive models that are mentioned in the Nyingma 
tradition. 

In addition to stupas, the hand-held emblems of the deities, such as the 
vajra and bell (rdo rje dril bu), are also classed among the supreme representa- 


tions of buddha mind. 
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This long section concerning the supreme arts of the body concludes with 
a discussion on the playing of sacred percussion instruments—various sorts 
of drums and cymbals (raga dang sbub chol)—and the choreographic move- 
ments (stangs stabs) of sacred masked dances. Here, Kongtrul summarizes the 
writings of Lochen Dharmasri, describing the preparation of the dance arena, 
the sacred offering dances, the nine dramatic dance moods, the thirteen pro- 
cedures in the basic dance of the herukas, and the masked dances of exorcism. 

By contrast, the common physical arts (lus bzo phal pa) are said to include 
construction of high-rise buildings, such as royal palaces, sports stadia, meet- 
ing halls, and the residences of ordinary people, as well as ocean-faring ships 
and small ferry boats, the particular styles of clothing and ornaments suitable 
for men and women, culinary techniques, palanquins, irrigation turbines, 
and military contraptions—armor, arrows, bows, swords, artillery, stone- 
catapults, naval cannons, Greek fire, curved knives, wind machines, siege 
catapults, and war chariots. 

The supreme arts of speech (gag gi bzo gnas) are the techniques of debate, 
teaching, and composition (rtsod chad rtsom gsum). They also include the 
expression of the four melodic contours (ga ro) of sacred chanting (gdangs). 
Among them: 


(1) The sustaining note (sthayi, dren pa) may be of five types, because it 
may be induced by the vowel a, which is level or neutral; E, which is 
sharp; 1, which is flat; o, which is high; or u, which is low. 

(2) The descending note (avarohi, bkug pa), through its undulations, may 
last for a single beat or multiple beats. 

(3) The changing note (sazicarz, bsgyur ba) occurs due to repetition and 
includes three types—guttural variation, lingual variation, and nasal 
variation. 

(4) The ascending note (rohi, ltengs pa) occurs by raising [the voice an 
octave], and may be of two sorts—long and short. 


Kongtrul remarks that the preliminary training in chanting should empha- 
size three essentials— courage or brilliance (spobs pai gnad), tempo (dus kyi 
gnad),and refinement (sbyangs pai gnad), through which the six defects (skyon 
drug) and their five causes (7gyu inga) also should be abandoned. Then, citing 
Candrasri, he adds that sacred chanting should be performed in six great cer- 
emonial contexts: offering rites of attainment (sgrub mchod), empowerments 
(dbang bskur), consecrations (rab gnas), anniversary offering ceremonies (dus 
mchod), funeral rites (gshin don), and elaborate burnt offerings (sbyin sreg). In 


conclusion, he notes that Sakya Panchen’s Treatise on Music (Rol moi bstan 
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bcos) refers to twelve ancillary modes of chanting, while Candrasri alludes to 
twelve modalities of voice pitch. 

The common vocal arts (2gag bzo phal pa) include the songs performed 
at secular festivals recounting tales of yaks or wealth and contests of repartee 
between the sexes, along with the musical accompaniment of flutes, assorted 
percussion, and string instruments. Rhetoric, comprising informal discursive 
talks (bel gtam) and formal speeches (gral ‘phros), is also included here. 

The supreme arts of mind (yid gi bzo gnas mchog tu gyur pa) include study, 
reflection, and meditation (thos bsam sgom gsum), through which discrimi- 
native awareness is cultivated, in accordance with the exposition Kongtrul 
himself offers in Books Six through Eight of The Treasury of Knowledge. By 
contrast, the common mental arts include the so-called eighteen great topics 
of knowledge (rigs gnas chen po bco brgyad), as well as the scrutiny of land 
(sa gzhi brtag pa), gems and precious metals (rin po che brtag pa), trees and 
elephants (long shing dang glang po che brtag pa), treasures (gter brtag pa), 
horses (rta brtag pa), and men and women (pho mo brtag pa). 

In addition, there are several treatises on human behavior (lugs kyi bstan 
bcos) preserved in the Tengyur, along with various listings of the sixty-four 
crafts (sgyu rtsal drug cu rtsa bzht), the thirty designated arts (bzo la sogs par 
gtogs pa sum cu), the eighteen requisites of musical performance (rol mo'i bye 
brag bco brgyad), the seven tones of the musical scale (glu dbyangs kyi nges 
pa bdun), and the nine dramatic moods (gar gyi cha byad dgu). According to 
Silapálita, che common mental arts are differentiated on the basis of whether 
they pertain to wealth or objects, to desire, to religion, or to liberation. More 
elaborately, Longchen Rabjampa in his Treasury of Wish-fulfilling Gems (Yid 
bzhin mdzod) identifies the arts of mind with the full diversity of ordinary 
human activities, which he summarizes in twenty-two aspects, starting with 
the characteristics of the six classes of sentient beings. 


MEDICINE 


The Indian medical science of Ayurveda straddles the Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhist traditions. At its roots are the compilations (samhitá) of two celebrated 
physicians of antiquity— Caraka and Susruta, but specifically within the 
Buddhist tradition, there are treatises by Candranandana, Nagarjuna, and 
Vagbhata, extant in the Tengyur. Among them, Vagbhata’s Eight Divisions 
of Medical Science (Astangahydayasambhita) has been particularly influential. 
Within the Tibetan medical tradition, however, primacy is given to the Great 
Tantra of Secret Instructions on the Eight Branches of the Essence of the Glorious 
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Elixir of Immortality (dPal ldan bdud rtsi snying po yan lag brgyad pa gsang ba 
man ngag gi rgyud chen po). This text is said to have been transmitted in Tibet 
by the great translator Vairocana during the eighth century, based on teachings 
he received from Candranandana and Padmasambhava in the lifetime of the 
great physician Yutok Yonten Gonpo the Elder, and to have been concealed 
as a "treasure-doctrine" (gter chos) at Samye, from where it was subsequently 
revealed by Drapa Ngonshe of Dratang on 19 July 1038. Subsequently the text 
was redacted and came to be known as the Four Tantras of Dratang (Grva 
thang rgyud bzhi). Some contemporary scholars consider the work to have 
been adapted by Yutok Yonten Gonpo himself from an earlier Bon medical 
treatise by Chebu Trishe (dpyad bu khri shes), entitled Four Collections of 
Medical Science (gSo rig ‘bum bzhi). Whatever its origin, the Four Tantras of 
Dratang has become the primary sourcebook for the practice of Buddhist 
medicine in Tibet, surpassing in its importance the aforementioned Sanskrit 
treatises. 

By the fifteenth century, two main schools of interpretation had evolved: 
the Jangpa school, stemming from Rigdzin Namgyal Trakzangpel and includ- 
ing Namgyal Dorje (fl. sixteenth century); and the Zurkhar lineage, stemming 
from Wangchuk Drak and including Zurkhar Nyamnyi Dorje (1439-1475). 
These and other medical lineages were integrated during the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Sangye Gyatso (1653-1705), the author of the authoritative Blue Beryl 
(Baidurya sngon po) treatise. Sangye Gyatso additionally composed further 
texts on medicine—the Survey of Medicine (sMan gyi khog 'bubs) and his con- 
cise appraisal in chapter thirty-four of the Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded 
Appearances (’Khrul snang gYa’ sel), which is an addendum to the White Beryl 
(Baidurya dkar po). 

Concerning the Four Tantras of Dratang, Kongtrul remarks that the text 
is "easy to comprehend and well-intentioned. It perfectly reveals the mean- 
ings of the eight aspects [of medicine] and is great on account of its extensive 
benefits for all [sentient beings], regardless of their status.” 

Each of the Four Tantras of Dratang is presented for pedagogic reasons in 
the form ofa graphic arboreal metaphor, comprising roots, stems, branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits. On this analogy, the "root" of physiology and 
pathology gives rise to eighty-eight “leaves,” the "root" of diagnosis to thirty- 
eight “leaves,” and the "root" of the methods of remedial treatment to ninety- 
six "leaves." The "flowers" symbolize the freedom from disease and longevity 
acquired by those who have properly understood and implemented medical 
science, while the "fruits" symbolize the endowments of the sacred teachings, 
wealth, and well-being. 
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The promulgation of the Four Tantras of Dratang is attributed to the hermit 
sage Vidyajnana, appearing in succession as an emanation of Bhaisajyaguru’s 
buddha mind, body, attributes, and activities. Among them, the Root Tan- 
tra (rTsa ba thugs kyi rgyud) describes the tree of medicine, which has three 
roots—those of physiology (gnas lugs), diagnosis (ngos dzin rtags), and 
methods of treatment (gso byed thabs). The second is the Exegetical Tantra 
(Shad pa sku yi rgyud), which concerns the four therapeutic principles (thul 
bzhi) outlined below. The third is the Instructional Tantra (Man ngag yon 
tan rgyud), which concerns the treatment of humoral and internal disorders 
of the body in general, as well as pediatrics, gynecological diseases, demonic 
possession, traumas, poisoning, elixirs of rejuvenation in the treatment of old 
age, the restoration of virility, and the treatment of infertility. The fourth is 
the Subsequent Tantra (Phyi ma phrin las kyi rgyud), which elaborates on the 
diseases afflicting the patient (gso yul gyi nad), the remedies (gso byed gnyen 
po), and the methods of treatment (gso bai thabs) from the standpoint of 
medical practice. 

Kongtrul dwells briefly on the themes of the Subsequent Tantra: All ail- 
ments are generally classified as either imaginary diseases due to demonic 
possession (kun brtags gdon), ostensible diseases that suddenly occur (/tar 
snang phral), absolute diseases that harm the life span (yongs grub tshe), or 
dependent diseases due to past actions (gzhan dhang sngon las kyi nad). The 
remedies that may be applied include medications (sman), external therapies 
(dpyad), diet (zas) and regimen (spyod lam). Treatment begins with diag- 
nostics (brtag thabs) based on pulse palpation (reg pa rtsa) and urinalysis 
(mthong ba chu la brtagpa). Then, keepingin mind nine therapeutic principles 
(gso tshul rnam pa dgu), the following curative methods (bros thabs) may 
be applied: eight classes of tranquilizing agents (zhi byed sde tshan brgyad), 
seven cathartic procedures (sbyong byed bdun), and six techniques of external 
therapy (dpyad pa drug). 

At this juncture, Kongtrul returns to the theoretical basis outlined in the 
second of the Four Tantras of Dratang, to introduce the four therapeutic prin- 
ciples (gso bat tshul bzhi rgyas par bshad pa), namely, the patient to be treated 
(gso bya'i yul), the remedy (gso byed gnyen po), the method of treatment (gso 
thabs), and the practicing physician (gso mkhan). 

Among them, the patient is considered in terms of physiology and pathol- 
ogy. Under physiology, the text elaborates on the themes of human embry- 
ology, anatomy, bodily constituents, interconnecting channels, vulnerable 
points, passageways, and orifices. The defining characteristics of human 
physiology are the seven bodily constituents; the three impurities; the humors 
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that may be harmful; physical activities, distinctions based on sex, age, and 
constitution; and the signs of physical decay. Pathology, by contrast, concerns 
the remote and immediate primary causes of disease as well as the second- 
ary causes of disease, such as the affected sensory activity fields, the covert 
gathering and overt arising of the three humors, the full manifestation of 
disease, the inception of disease, its characteristics, and classification accord- 
ing to primary causes, the sex or age of the patient, and the actual humoral 
disorders that manifest. 

The second therapeutic principle concerns the remedy, which may include 
daily, seasonal, or occasional regimen; dietetics; the prescription of com- 
pounded medications, which have their distinctive tastes, potencies, and 
post-digestive tastes; and the techniques of external therapy, whether mild, 
rough, or rigorous. This section ends with a listing of the various surgical 
instruments and their functions. 

The third therapeutic principle concerns suitable methods of treatment, 
including prophylactics (nad med gnas shing tsho ba) and actual treatment 
(na ba gso bar byao). The latter entails effective diagnostics, whether based on 
genuine understanding, subterfuge, or the so-called four parameters (spang 
blang mu bzhi'i brtag pa), followed by the application of general and specific 
therapeutic principles as well as anabolic and catabolic methods of treatment. 

The fourth therapeutic principle concerns the practicing physician, who 
should be distinguished by six primary attributes and avoid the twelve defects 
of inferior doctors. 


MINOR CLASSICAL SCIENCES 


Among the five minor sciences (rigs gnas chung ba), poetics, prosody, lexi- 
cography, and dramaturgy are all considered subsidiary to Sanskrit gram- 
mar, while astrology is most closely affiliated with medicine in the Tibetan 
tradition. 


ASTROLOGY 


In India, the non-Buddhist traditions of astrology (jyotibsastra, skar rtsis) 
are exemplified by the works of Varahamihira, whose Fivefold Textbook Cal- 
culation (Pancasiddhantika) exhibits indigenous and Bactrian Greek influ- 
ences. Buddhist sources on astrology include canonical works, such as the 
Sutra of the Nucleus of the Sun (Suryagarbhasutra), the Tantra of the Wheel of 
Time (Kalacakra Tantra), Pundarika’s Taintless Light (Vimalaprabha), and 
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Vasubandhus Treasury of Phenomenology (Abhidharmakosa). The extensive 
Tibetan commentarial literature, upon which different calendrical systems 
are based, includes the following traditions: 


(1) Sakya, exemplified by the works of Chogyal Phakpa Lodro Gyaltsen 
(1235-1280) and Yungton Dorjepel (1284-1365); 

(2) Tsurphu, exemplified by the writings of Karmapa Rangjung Dorje 
(1284-1339) and Pawo Tsuklak Trengwa (1504-1566); 

(3) Go Lotsawa Zhonupel (1392-1481), who introduced the practical 
“error correction’ system; 

(4) the Phugpa system, represented by the writings of Phugpa Lhundrub 
Gyatso (fl. fifteenth century) and Norzang Gyatso (1423-1513); 

(s) the New Phugpa system, represented by Sangye Gyatso (1653-1705) 
and Lochen Dharmasri (1654-1717); and 

(6) the Jonang system, represented by the works of Drakpa Pelzang 
(fl. sixteenth to seventeenth centuries) and Banda Gelek Gyatso 
(1844-1904). 


Kongtrul begins by observing that "Since this science [of astrology] is unde- 
luded with respect to the mathematical calculations and circumstances appli- 
cable in the relative world, it should disclose without error [the appropriate 
courses or actions] that are to be adopted and those that are to be abandoned.” 

The Tantra of the Wheel of Time in particular emphasizes the correlation 
between the microcosmic precision of the inner world (nang gi nges pa) and 
the precision of the calculations that pertain to the macrocosm— constella- 
tions and planets. The former refers to the cycles of exhalation and inhalation 
of breath through the left and right nostrils of the body respectively, setting 
in motion the five elements— space, wind, fire, water, and earth—in progres- 
sive and retrograde sequences. Here, it is said that the step index of slow (dal 
rkang) and fast planetary motion (mmyur rkang) may be correlated with the 
calculations applicable to the fire element and the wind element respectively. 
Each of these minor elemental cycles (pho chung) is equivalent to three hun- 
dred and sixty breaths, and when all five elements have been completely set in 
motion, that is known asa major cycle (pho chen), equivalent to one thousand 
eight hundred breaths. 

Furthermore, it is said that there are six major cycles of breath associated 
with Aries and the other odd-numbered solar mansions (mi mnyam pa'i 
khyim), correlating with the right-side energy channel, and six major cycles 
of breath associated with Taurus and the other even-numbered solar man- 
sions (mnyam pai khyim), correlating with the left-side energy channel. Col- 
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lectively, the breaths corresponding to the twelve solar mansions number 
twenty-one thousand six hundred, which is reckoned to be the total number 
of breaths in a single solar day. In the interval between any two major cycles, 
the breath is said to re-enter the central energy channel of the subtle body 
from the left- and right-side channels. This moment correlates with the state 
of vacuity (stong par gnas) that endures when the cycle of cosmological forma- 
tion and dissolution has ended, or when consciousness enters naturally into 
a state of natural inner radiance (rang bzhin od gsal) in the interval between 
the cycle of birth and death. 

In terms of the macrocosm, when the twelve solar mansions (khyim bcu 
gnyis) and the twenty-eight constellations (rgyu skar nyer brgyad) become 
manifest upon the zodiac, they seem to move clockwise, while the Sun and 
the planetary bodies appear to move anti-clockwise—with the exception of 
Rahu, the eclipser, who ostensibly moves clockwise, devouring the Moon and 
the Sun at regular and predictable lunar and solar eclipses. 

There are three distinct ways of calculating the duration of the day, in terms 
of the zodiacal or sidereal day (khyim zhag), the calendar day (tithi, tshes zhag), 
and the solar day (dina, nyin zhag). Among them, the zodiacal day is a measure 
of time equivalent to one thirtieth of a single sign of the zodiac, there being 
three hundred and sixty of them in a zodiacal year. The calendar or lunar 
day is dependent on the phases of the moon, thirty of them corresponding 
in duration to the lunar month. The solar day comprises twelve two-hour 
periods, commencing from daybreak (nam langs, pratyusa) at approximately 
5AM, and ending with pre-dawn (tho rangs) around 3AM. The solar days are 
therefore of equal length and correspond to the days of the weck, from Mon- 
day through to Sunday. 

Kongtrul then examines conventional divisions of time, contrasting the 
three different months which may traditionally herald the lunar new year; and 
he shows how there are different views as to whether the waning or waxing 
half of the lunar month has precedence. 

When practically applied, there are five aspects of astrological calculation 
(yan lag Inga/ [nga bsdus) which are to be determined: the seven alternat- 
ing days of the week, the twenty-seven constellations that demarcate lunar 
and solar longitude individually, the twenty-seven combined calculations of 
solar and lunar longitude (yoga, sbyor ba), and the eleven impacts of the lunar 
month (kavana, byed pa), four of which are “fixed” and seven “transient.” 
Further calculations then take into account the apparent motion of the five 
main planetary bodies against the zodiacal band of the constellations, the 
predictions of solar and lunar eclipses, and the current ascendant conjunction 
or rising sign (tatkala, dus sbyor). 
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Outside astrology, subsidiary calculations also have to be made in respect 
of other systems of divination, especially the Svarodaya system (dbyangs char), 
which derives from Jumla in northwest Nepal, and the system of elemental 
divination (byung rtsis) which derives from China. 


POETICS 


The Tibetan appreciation of Sanskrit poetics (kavya, smyan dngags) is based 
almost exclusively on Dandin’s Mirror of Poetics (Kavyadarsa), in contrast 
to the works of Bhamaha and Udbhata, which were never translated. Later 
Tibetan writers also refer to the Sanskrit commentaries on Dandin’s work by 
Ratnasri and Vagindrakirti. According to the Mirror of Poetics, the body of 
poetry (Sarira, lus) comprises metrical compositions (padya, tshigs bcad), prose 
compositions (gadya, lhug pa), and compositions of mixed verse and prose 
(misra, spel ma). The first includes detached verse, clustered verses, intricate 
verse, compound verse, and cantos. Prose, by contrast, includes both narrative 
and legend; while the versatile or mixed composition may take the form of 
courtly drama or Campü-style composition and employ any of the four estab- 
lished literary languages of ancient India—the “refined language of Sanskrit, 
the common language of Prakrit, the corrupted language of Apabhramáa, and 
the hybrid language of Misrabhasa.” 

There are various poetic devices or ornaments (alamkara, rgyan) that may 
be employed, including the ten uncommon ornaments of the mellifluous 
South Indian or Vaidarbha style, and the somewhat harsher and more uneven 
East Indian or Gauda style. Ksemendra's Wish-granting Tree: Narrative of the 
Bodhisattva (Bodbisattvavadanakalpalata, dPag bsam kbri shing) is extolled 
as an exemplary text according to the tradition of the easterners, and Süra's 
Garland of Birth Stories (Jatakamala) has a similar status according to the 
tradition of the southerners. 

The common ornaments, of which both styles partake, include the thirty- 
five recognized ornaments of sense (arthalamkaára, don rgyan), namely, natural 
description, simile, metaphor, poetic association, repetition, denial, corrobora- 
tion, contrast, peculiar causation, concise suggestion, hyperbole, poetic fancy, 
cause, misrepresentation, subtlety, respective ordering of words and meaning, 
flattery, sentiment, vigor, indirect speech, coincidence, exaltation, obfuscation, 
double entendre, expressions of distinction, equal pairing, incongruity, artful 
praise, damning with faint praise, co-mention, illustrative simile, exchange, 
benediction, conjunction of poetic figures, and underlying intention. 

In addition, there are phonetic ornaments (Sabdalamkdara, sgra rgyan), 
including repetition; complex ornaments employing acrostic verse and alliter- 
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ation; as well as sixteen “ornaments of enigmatic innuendo” (sodasaprahelika, 
gab tshig bcu drug), which are employed to incite laughter. 

The Mirror of Poetics concludes with asummary of the ten potential defects 
of poetic composition, which, along with vernacular slang, are to be avoided. 
These include incoherence, incongruity, tautology, ambiguity, syntactical dis- 
order, grammatical error, discordance of metrical pause, prosodic deviation, 
absence of euphonic conjunction, and non-sequitur with regard to place, 
time, fine arts, the mundane world, scriptural authority, or logical reasoning. 


PROSODY 


The Tibetan understanding of prosody (chandas, sdeb sbyor) derives largely 
from Ratnakaraganti’s Precious Source of Prosody (Chandoratnakara) and its 
auto-commentary. Prosody includes metric rules governing syllabic quantity 
(vrtta) or moric instants (jZt;), either of which may be applied in the context 
of a traditional stanza (sloka) comprising four metrical lines of verse. 

The former entails the scansion of the syllabic quantity of meters with equal 
lines (samavrtta, mnyam pai vrttta), unequal lines (visamavrtta, mi mnyam 
pai vrtta), or semi-equal lines (ardbavrtta, phyed mnyam pai vrtta). Among 
them, when the lines are of equal length, Ratnakarasanti holds, in common 
with earlier traditional Sanskrit sources such as Pingala’s Discourse on Prosody 
(Chandahsutra), that meter classes may begin with verses comprising only a 
single syllable and range up to verses of twenty-seven syllables or more. Seven 
of the most commonly employed meter classes are named after the mythic 
seven horses that pull the chariot of Aditya—the sun— across the heavens in 
the course of a solar day, viz. Gayatri (six syllables), Usnih (seven syllables), 
Anustubh (eight syllables), Brhati (nine syllables), Pankti (ten syllables), 
Tristubh (eleven syllables), and Jagati (twelve syllables). 

By contrast, when lines of verse are divided according to the number of 
moric instants (ja£i), there are three possible meters—the Arya, Vaitalya, and 
Paingala meters—in which the eight kinds of trimeter (gaza, tshogs) that are 
well known from classical Greek poetry are scanned: 


[ Irimeters] adopting a “heavy” stress in the first, middle, and last syllables 
Are [respectively known as] 

The dactyl (BHA), the amphibrach (Dza), and the anapaest (Sa). 

Those adopting a "light" stress [in the first, middle, and last syllables] 
Are [respectively known as] 

The bachius (vA), the cretic (RA), and the antibachius (TA). 
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While the molossus (MA) and the tribach (NA) respectively 
Have [all three syllables] “heavy” and “light.” 


The final section of the Precious Source of Prosody concerns certain astonish- 
ing applications (adbhutaprayoga, ngo mtshar rtogs byed kyi sbyor ba). These 
relate to the mathematical field of combinatorics—examining possible com- 
binations or permutations, in response to the basic question posed by Rachel 
Hall in “The Mathematics of Poetry,’ namely, how many ways are there to 
do or make something. In all, there are six astonishing calculations that can 
be made: 


(1) The first is the preparation ofa table of metrical variants (prastara, god 
tshul), indicating how the number of possible permutations of heavy 
and light syllables doubles as the number of syllables in a line of verse 
increases incrementally by one. 

(2) The second facilitates the process of understanding the general cal- 
culations applicable to each distinct meter class—as for example in 
the case of the tabular chart for the ten-syllable meter class, there are 
1,024 variant meters, so that the table is nineteen units wide, 2,047 
units deep, and comprises 3 8,893 square units in its extent. 

(3) The third is the so-called “reductionist” calculation (asta cho ga) of 
Pingala, which shows how any specific meter in a given class can be 
spontaneously applied and the cadence of its heavy and light syllables 
easily understood, without the need for setting out all the tabular 
variations. This is achieved by dividing the number of the specific 
meter (e.g., the fourteenth permutation of the six-syllable class) by 
two, repeatedly until there is no remainder. An even quotient indicates 
that the first syllable will be “light,” and an odd quotient, that it will 
be “heavy.” This calculation ranks as the earliest known description of 
the binary numeral system. 

(4) The fourth, also known as the “grouping of patterns,” is used to calcu- 
late the specific position of a given meter within its class (uddista), by 
placing the sequence of heavy and light syllables sequentially below 
the incremental tabular numbers (1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, etc.). One thus 
obtains the numbers corresponding to the light syllables in the given 
meter, ignoring those that correspond to the heavy syllables. The num- 
bers corresponding to the light syllables should then be tallied, and the 
number one added to the total. The answer indicates that the given 
meter is xth among the possible permutations in its meter class. 
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(s) The fifth is the formation of a triangular chart of light syllables (yang 
ba'i bya ba), which exactly resembles Pascal's triangle, enabling one to 
understand, with regard to a specific meter class, how many permuta- 
tions have all their syllables “heavy” (¿ci ba ‘ba zhig pa du), how many 
have one "light" syllable (gcig yang ba du), how many have two "light" 
syllables (gnyis yang ba du), and so on. 

(6) The sixth is the adhva calculation of the exact point of cadence (adhua, 
ji tsam gro ba) in a given meter, formed on the basis of a grid compris- 
ing horizontal and vertical units, which shows the variations of heavy 
and light syllables and the intermediate units that are left blank. 


Lastly, there are also three common ways of calculating the number of 
syllables, the number of moric instants, and the number of heavy and light 
syllables in a given line of verse. 


SYNONYMICS 


Synonymics (abhidana, mngon brjod) is a form of lexicography, based on the 
format ofa traditional thesaurus containing lists of homonyms and synonyms 
appropriate for the composition of Sanskrit poetry (kavya, sayan ngag). Fore- 
most among the texts of this genre is the Treasury of Amarasimha (Amarakosa), 
also known as the Treatise on Nouns and Gender (Namalinganusasana). The 
author, Amarasimha, is revered as one of the “nine gems" (zavaratna) in 
the imperial court of Candragupta II (fl. 400 CE), although other sources 
assign him to the much later period of Vikramaditya (fl. seventh century). 
The popularity of this thesaurus among exponents of classical Indian poetry 
is attested by its forty-one Sanskrit commentaries, which are formally listed in 
Radhakantadeva’s Sabdakalpadruma lexicon, and about twenty further com- 
mentaries which exist in manuscript form—some in other Indic languages. 
Amarasimha is considered to have been a Buddhist, based on the prominence 
given in the text to synonyms of the word buddha, although others suggest 
that he may have followed the Jain tradition. Among the commentaries, only 
one—the Wish-fulfilling Commentary ( Amaratikakamadhenu), composed by 
the Buddhist scholar Subhüticandra— was translated into Tibetan. 

The Treasury of Amarasimha contains three chapters (khanda) The first, 
entitled “Celestial Realms and so forth" (svargavargadikhanda), is divided into 
ten sections concerning celestial realms, time, abstract terms, speech, sound, 
dramaturgy, subterranean abodes, serpents, hells, and water. The second 


chapter, entitled “Terrestrial Realms and so forth" (bhumivargadikhanda), 
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is divided into ten sections concerning earth, towns, minerals, vegetables, 
animals, humans, the priestly class, the royal class, the mercantile class, and 
the laboring class. The third chapter, entitled “General Topics and so forth” 
(samanyadikhanda), concerns adjectives, compounds, homonyms (nanartha- 
varga), indeclinables, and gender. 

At the outset, Kongtrul defines “names” (naman, ming) as signifers, 
capable of subsuming multi-syllabic forms as the basis of their designation 
(prajnaptivastu, gdags gzhi), and indicating the bare essential natureofa given 
object that is not syntactically bound. They include primary radical names, 
derived names, proper names, and imputed names. The application of syn- 
onymsand homonyms in poetry and literary composition requires knowledge 
of the paradigms of Sanskrit roots and the definitions of the terms expressed 
in both Sanskrit and Tibetan. 


DRAMATURGY 


Although the essential Sanskrit treatise on dramaturgy (»tya, zlos gar), 
Bharatas Natyasastra, was not translated into Tibetan, there are a small num- 
ber of indigenous Tibetan compositions on this subject, which is distinct 
from the Tibetan operatic tradition. Among the few classical Sanskrit dra- 
mas that were translated into Tibetan, Harsadeva's Utter Delight of the Nagas 
(Naganandanamanataka) is contained within the Tengyur. 

Kongtrul summarizes the significance of drama in the following paragraph: 


[Dramatic performances informed by] the science of Indian dra- 
maturgy are endowed with sentiments or moods which give rise 
to joy in the people who see and hear [them], because the physi- 
cal and verbal moods [that they evoke] are repeatedly recreated 
in the context of a play which captivates the minds [of the audi- 
ence]. Although [this science] is known to be particularly amazing, 
the relevant [classical Indian] treatises are not extant in [Tibet] 
the Land of Snows, and they are not immediately useful for the 
purpose of attaining liberation [from cyclic existence]. Even so, 
all the actions of the bodhisattvas, which are reminiscent of such 
[dramatic sentiments] and bring delight to sentient beings, should 


be studied. 


Dramaturgy is considered by Kongtrul in terms of three topics: the sixty- 
five aspects of the five sequences of dramatic juncture (samdhyanga, mtshams 
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sbyor gyi yan lag), the sixteen contexts of the four dramatic elements (urty- 
anga, jug pai yan lag), and the thirty-six characteristics of stagecraft (laksana, 
mtshan nyid). 

The five dramatic junctures, each of which has multiple aspects, indicate 
the different phases of a play or plot. Among them, the first is the dramatic 
juncture of the introduction (mukhasamdhi, sgoi mtshams sbyor), in which 
an initial proposal (Zr; ba) is made. The second is the dramatic juncture of 
the progression (pratimukbasamdbi, lan gyi sgoi mtshams sbyor), in which 
a multitude of causes provoke a dialogue of proposals and rejoinders. The 
third is the dramatic juncture of the development (garbhasamdhi, snying poi 
mtshams sbyor), in which, following many verbal exchanges exemplified by 
episodic discussions, the plot is decisively determined. The fourth is the dra- 
matic juncture of the plot-crisis (vimarsasamdhi, mi bzod pa'i mtshams sbyor), 
in which words that seek to expose the wrongdoings of another backfire, 
exposing the speaker’s own wrongdoings, which cannot be tolerated. The 
fifth is the dramatic juncture of the conclusion (nirvabanasamdbi, nges pa 
thob byed kyi mtshams sbyor), in which, following many statements expressing 
hesitation, a singular resolution or positive outcome is obtained. 

The four dramatic elements are those of dialogue (bharati), grandeur 
(satvati), intimacy (kausiki), and conflict [(drabhati), each of which may occur 
in four distinct dramatic contexts. For example, dialogue may occur in the 
context of stimulating prologues, preludes, single-act dramas, or farce. 

The thirty-six characteristics of stagecraft are enumerated as embellish- 
ment, abbreviation, beauty, declarations, reasons, doubts, objectives, attain- 
ments, prosperity, evidence, explanations, accomplishments, distinctions, 
disqualifications, hyperbole, similarity of ideas, versification, observations, 
suggestion, discrimination, opposition, solecism, conciliation, the bestowal 
of flower garlands, concord, reproach, presumption, proof, interrogation, mis- 
taken identity, imagination, the use of disparaging metaphor, agitation, the 
proclamation of talents, understated achievements, and words of endearment. 

Plays should also evoke key sentiments (rasa, nyams), including the “senti- 
ment of extreme anger, the sentiment of anguish caused by desire, the senti- 
ment of suffering caused by sorrow, the sentiment of astonishment caused by 
amazement, and other dramatic moods.” 


MUNDANE SPIRITUAL PATHS 


Having examined the major and minor classical sciences, in the final section 
of Book Six, Part One, Kongtrul considers the advantages and disadvantages 
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of worldly spiritual pursuits. In general, the term “philosophical system” 
(siddhanta, grub mtha’) implies that a specific level of realization may be 
attained but cannot be transcended. "Although reality (tattva, de nyid) is true, 
the perspectives of it which are known in the world are uncertain in terms of 
their truthfulness.” Some of them, such as the views expressed in the so-called 
“exalted” vehicle (abhyudayayana, mngon mthoi theg pa), are deemed to be 
authentic, while others espousing eternalism (sityadrsti, rtag lta) or nihil- 
ism (ucchedadrsti, chad lta) are considered inauthentic. The doxographical 
penchant of Indian philosophers has already been noted. 

Among the exponents of the non-Buddhist traditions of ancient India, 
who are labeled as “extremists” or “forders” because they cannot transcend 
the temporary props on which they rely and are therefore incapable of tran- 
scending the sufferings of cyclic existence, there are those classed as nomi- 
nal extremists (btags pa bai mu stegs pa), emanational extremists (sprul pai 
mu. stegs pa), and independently minded extremists (rang rgyud kyi mu stegs 
pa). The first are exemplified by virtuous ascetics (sramana, dge sbyong) who 
advocate materialism, and even the Vatsiputriya Buddhists, who held the 
psycho-physical aggregates (skandha, phung po) to be truly existent. The sec- 
ond include those extremists who have power to emanate in diverse forms 
on account of their meditative abilities and supernormal cognitive powers. 
The third include three types of meditator (dhyayi, bsam gtan pa)—lower, 
middling and superior—who respectively have the ability to recollect thirty, 
sixty, and ninety aeons of time, as well as the dialecticians (tarkika, rtog ge pa) 
who developed the nihilistic and eternalistic philosophical systems. 

Following the presentation of Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Kongtrul then 
enumerates twelve distinct categories of nihilistic and eternalistic view that 
are to be refuted and transcended. 


I. Mundane Materialism 


Firstly, the mundane materialists (okzyatika, rgyang phen pa) are regarded as 


the lowest of all those propounding spiritual and philosophical 
systems; and they are the most severely [deluded] among deluded 
beings. Let us not even mention [the possibility of them aspiring 
to] liberation [from cyclic existence]! Since they lack the causal 
basis for attaining simply a physical body compatible with the 
exalted realms (svarga, mtho ris) [of gods and humans], the result 
that they accrue is exclusively compatible with the inferior realms 


(durgati, ngan gro). 
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The mundane materialists seck to establish four points: (1) that there is an 
indiscernible soul or self (avyaktatma, mi gsal ba'i bdag) existing when the 
elements are in their causative or formative state; (2) there is a discernible 
soul or self (vyaktatma, gsal ba'i bdag) existing when the elements are in their 
resultant or fruitional state; (3) that gods (deva), anguished spirits (preta), and 
denizens of the hells (naraka) do not exist, whereas animistic spirits do exist, 
as do people and animals; and (4) that the syllogistic concept of an inanimate 
object such as a “vase” may also be applicable to sentient beings in whom the 
physical body and the mind are of a single material substance. At the same 
time, they reject the existence of non-visible causes, denying the existence of 
past and future lives as well as the processes of past actions, causes and results, 
the existence of invisible phenomena, the validity of logical inference, and 
the revered status of the “three precious jewels” (triratna, dkon mchog gsum). 


2. Samkhya 

The Samkhya (grangs can pa) hold that all appraisable objects of knowl- 
edge may be considered in terms of the “twenty-five categories of reality” 
(paricavimsatitattva, de nyid nyer Inga): primal matter (pradhana, gtso bo); 
great intelligence (mahat/ buddhi, chen po/ blo); the threefold ego-principle 
(ahamkara,ngargyal gsum); the five quidities of subtle matter (pavicatanmatra, 
de tsam Inga), identified with the potentialities of sound, touch, color, taste, 
and smell; the five elements (paricabhüta, byung po inga); the five inner sense 
organs (paricantarendriya, nang bloi dhang po Inga); the five motor organs 
(Daricababyendriya, phyi las kyi dhang po Inga), namely, speech, handling, 
walking, excretion, and reproduction; the mind or mental faculty (manas, 
yid); and the "soul" (atma, bdag) or “intelligent self” (purusa, shes rig gi skyes 
bu). These twenty-five categories may also be reduced to primal matter and 
“intelligent self? the former comprising nature (prakrti, rang bzhin) and the 
latter the absence of nature (aprakrti, rang bzhin min pa). 

The “self” is essentially conceived as permanent—an actor or creator (byed 
pa po) and a consumer (za ba po), devoid of lightness (saztva, snying stobs), 
motility (rajas, dul), and dullness (tamas, mun pa), but intelligent with regard 
to the nature of primary matter. Primal matter, in which all the other twenty- 
four categories are subsumed, is identified with nature (prakrti, rang bzhin) at 
the causal level. It is the circumstance in which motility, dullness, and lightness 
are present in a state of perfect equilibrium. The “soul,” or “cognizant self, 
being ignorant of the impurity of “nature” which gives rise to the aforemen- 
tioned modifications, then becomes attached through a series of events, and 
as long as it enjoys or partakes of the sense objects, it will remain within the 
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cycle of existence. But when it becomes dissatisfied with such enjoyments of 
the sense objects, through the supernormal cognitive powers associated with 
meditative concentration, it will directly behold the impurity of this engage- 
ment in “nature, and flee away in shame. Separated from this involvement in 
“nature, all the modifications produced by “nature” will be reversed in turn, 
and dissolve into the reality of unmodified nature itself. When the “self” 
abides in an absolutely radiant state, it is held that it will attain release from 
the cycle of existence. 

In addition to the valid cognition of sense-perception (pratyaksapramana), 
accepted by mundane materialists, the Samkhya school also upholds the valid 
cognition of inference for one’s own sake (svartbanumana), which entails 
seven kinds of relation (saptasambandhana, brel ba bdun), and inference for 
the sake of others (pararthanumana), which may include syllogisms based or 
not based on yogic experience. 


3. Vaisesika 

[he Vaisesika (bye brag pa) hold that knowable phenomena comprise six cat- 
egories (Satpadartha, tshig don drug): (1) substance (Zravya, rdzas) including 
“self, time, relative direction, space, and mind, along with the primary ele- 
ments; (2) the nine attributes of the "self" (atmanavaguna, bdag gi yon tan 
dgu), such as intellect, happiness, sorrow, effort, merit, demerit, and velocity; 
(3) actions (karma, las); (4) universals (samanya, spyi); (s) particulars (visesa, 
bye brag); and (6) relational inherence (samavaya, du ba). 

They hold that these six categories may be appraised by means not only 
of direct perception and the two kinds of inference but also through Vedic 
testimony (sabdapramana, sera byung tshad ma). As longas the nine attributes 
are all inherent in the soul, it will remain trapped within the cycle of existence, 
performing virtuous and non-virtuous actions. However, once the six catego- 
ries that pertain to the “self” (purusa, skyes bu) are known, the nine attributes 
and their roots will be cut off, lcaving the self or soul isolated, whereupon it 
will be released from the cycle of existence. 


4. Naiyayika 

The Naiyayika (rig pa can pa) uphold the same categorization of phenomena 
and modes of valid cognition as do the Vaisesika. In addition, any apprais- 
able object is implicitly classed as partaking of one of twelve possible kinds 
of entity (bhava, dngos po), namely, self, body, sense organs, sense objects, 
understanding, mind, sensory engagement, defiled emotion, rebirth, future 
lives, suffering, and final emancipation. 
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S. Aisvarya 

The Aisvarya (dhang phyug pa) hold that almighty I$vara, through his eight 
emanational forms, is endowed with eight distinct supernormal powers: 
subtlety (szkszata, phra ba), agility (laghutva, yang ba), worthiness of offer- 
ing (pujya, mchod par os pa), supremacy (isitva, bdag por gyur pa), dominion 
(vasitua, dhang du gyur pa), the power to move freely and obtain anything 
(prapti, gar yang phyin pa), irresistible will-power (prakamya, dod dgur sgyur 
ba), and teleportation (yatrakamavasayitva, dga’ mgur gnas pa). As such, he 
is the creator of the inanimate and living world, the sun and moon, the five 
elements, and sacrificial offering rites. Mundane beings have no control over 
their own actions, but by making offerings to I$vara, a non-symbolic knowl- 
edge and liberation will be attained. 


6. Vaisnava 

The Vaisnava (khyab jug pa) revere the ten incarnations of Visnu (dasavatara, 
jug pa bcu), and claim that Bhagavan Vasudeva or Krsna is the omniscient, 
all-seeing creator of all living beings, the conferrer of release from the cycle of 
existence. At the same time, their view may be considered as either eternalist 
or nihilist, since some of them hold the nature of mind, which they call the 
“self” (atman) or the sacred Vasudeva, to be eternal, free from creation and 
destruction, and to be without duality (advaita) in terms of substantial exis- 
tence and non-existence; while others emphasize the nihilist view, expressed 
at the time when Visnu was on the verge of being defeated in battle with the 
antigods. In terms of meditation, they engage in the Vaisnavite yoga of the 
six branches (sadangayoga). | 


7. Brabmana 


The Brahmana (zsbangs pa ba) maintain that the Vedas are eternal and not cre- 
ated because they are the recollections of Brahma, and as such they represent 
a valid form of cognition in their own right. They hold that those who die in 
battle will be reborn in exalted realms, that negative actions can be cancelled 
out by bathing in sacred rivers such as the Ganges, and that the whole world 
and its living organisms were created by Brahma. 


8. Vedantaupanisadika 

The Vedantaupanisadika (rigs byed kyi mtha’ gsang ba pa) hold that there is a 
shining immortal person (amrtamayapurusa, chi med bdud rtsi'i skyes bu) sub- 
merged within the sphere of terrestrial darkness (prthivitalatamomandala), 
in which the eternal "self" (atman), "consciousness" (cit), and “being” (sat, 
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dam pa) are all gathered together as a single entity, in the manner of space, 
and that both the container world and living beings originated through its 
modifications. When all phenomena are seen to be illusory, at that time, by 
cultivating the view concerning the creator “self” (kartrkapurusa, byed pa pot 
skyes bu), they hold that one will awaken from darkness, and, perceiving all 
things as golden light, one will then be liberated by merging with the immortal 
person or brahman in a single savor. 


9. Vaiyakarana 

The Grammarians (vatyakarana, brda sprod pa) hold that the valid cognition 
of direct perception and inference are not definitive. Instead, the foundations 
of all knowledge are the treatises on Sanskrit grammar, while the Vedas offer 
genuine valid cognition. All phenomena are embodiments of sound, and the 
ultimate among all sounds (sera don) is the syllable om, which is the pure 
source (brahman, tshangs pa) of sound, free from creation, destruction, and 
preservation, and entirely without relative direction. Although this sound is 
eternal and unchanging, it has become sullied by ignorance and consequently 
appears as form. But when this apparitional aspect is reversed, the pure source 
of non-apparitional sound is realized to be immortal. 


10. Mimamsaka 
The Mimamsaka followers of Jaimini (rGyal dpogs pa) hold that there are 


twelve defining characteristics that apply to ritual sacrifices: (1) validity or 
authority of Vedic ritual and tradition; (2) general rules on lack of precedence 
and improper implementation of rites; (3) particular rules on the context and 
sense of specific Vedic rites; (4) the impact of general and particular rules on 
other ritual practices; (5) the relative sequence of the stages of ritual practices 
and textual passages; (6) the basic obligations and prescriptions regarding 
officiating priests and ritual materials; (7—8) the general and specific prescrip- 
tions concerning the transfer from one rite to another, based respectively 
on the direct injunctions of the Vedic texts and overt or covert signs; (9) 
the discussion on the adaptation of Vedic hymns, saman, and mantra; (10) 
the debate concerning the preclusion of secondary rites; (11) the continuous 
performance of several autonomous rites in sequence; and (12) the contiguity 
between primary and secondary rites. 

The Mimamsaka accept six modes of valid cognition: direct perception, 
inference, scriptural testimony, comparison, presumption, and absence or 
non-entity. They also propound the ideas that (1) since the self (£722) is 
the progenitor of the psycho-physical constituents (skandha, phung po), 
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permanence is a condition of mankind (manava, shed las skyes); (2) impurity 
is a condition of the nature of mind; and (3) once it has expired, release from 
the cycle of existence will occur. 


11. Caraka 


The followers of Caraka (Caraka, Tsa ra ka pa) are largely similar to the 
Mimamsaka (dpyod pa ba), while recognizing that objects may be appraised by 
means of eight modes of valid cognition, because they differentiate between 
inferences that refer to the past, present, and future. 


12. Jainism 

The Nirgrantha Jains (gcer bu pa) hold that knowable phenomena comprise 
nine categories (navapadartba, tshig don dgu): animate substances (jiva, srog 
ldan), inanimate substances (ajiva, zag pa), controlled actions (samuvara, sdom 
pa), rejuvenation (zirjara, nges par dga’), bondage (bandha, ching), deeds 
(karma, las), negative acts (papa, sdig pa), merits (punya, bsod nams), and release 
(moksa, thar pa). Since animate substances include the elementary life-forms of 
earth, water, wood, fire, and wind, as well as the four classes of living creatures, 
namely, animalcules, ants, bees, and human beings, they hold that earth and 
other elements are living organisms, and that consequently the excavation 
of land and construction of monastic gardens is a causal basis of negativity. 

The path followed by Nirgrantha Jains entails the observance of controlled 
actions, the vows of ascetic restraint, and the cultivation of knowledge, each of 
which has five aspects, as well as the thirteen modes of conduct, and various 
austerities designed to terminate the impact of past actions. They hold that 
by subjecting the physical body to austerities, the knots that bind the mind 
are destroyed, and they are known to esteem three hundred and sixty-three 
modes of ascetic discipline, including the control of the three “staffs” of body, 
speech, and mind (tridandin, dbyu gu gsum pa) and the “possession of only 
a tree" (palasin, lo ma can). 

The objects that may be appraised by means of the three modes of valid 
cognition— direct perception, inference, and scriptural authority—include 
the three times and the six substances (animate things, matter, time, space, 
merit, and negativity), along with the aforementioned nine categories of phe- 
nomena, and the nine kinds of animate substance. 

The fruit of the practice of Jainism is that, on bringing an end to the 
impact of past actions, the animate abode known as the "aggregate of worlds" 
(lokasamgraba, "jig rten dus pa) will still remain, present at the summit of the 
three world-systems, and that even when one has been released from cyclic 
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existence, the release that is attained will still be a positive state of being, “pure 
and resembling an upturned parasol, fragrantly scented and pleasant, extend- 
ing to a distance of four million five hundred thousand fathoms.” 


Barbarous Views 


In addition to those nihilistic and eternalistic non-Buddhist systems of Indian 
philosophy, Kongtrul briefly alludes to the inappropriate practices advocated 
by so-called barbarians (»mleccha, kla klo), such as the ritual killing of animals 
in Islam, the amoral acts of killing condoned by the Ajivaka of ancient India 
and the unreformed Bon of Tibet, as well as Daoist numerology and Chinese 
Confucianism. 


THE EXALTED VEHICLE 


At this juncture, Kongtrul differentiates between two modes of spiritual 
practice that are advantageous, the vehicle that aspires to the exalted realms 
(abhyudaya) and the level of definitive excellence (nibfreyasa, nges legs kyi go 
phang), noting that the former brings “immediate release from the suffer- 
ings [of rebirth] in the three inferior realms in which the happiness of gods 
and humans is accrued by means of a ripening (of virtuous past actions] in 
conformity with their [appropriate] causes.” The latter, by contrast, is the 
result attained through practice of the Buddhist teachings, bringing “release, 
passing beyond sorrow and into nirvana, which is a perpetual liberation from 
the sufferings of all [classes of beings] within cyclic existence.” 

From the perspective of gradual spiritual development, initially one should 
become secure in the vehicle of the exalted realms, and then subsequently 
aim to attain the conclusive path of definitive excellence. However, faith 
and discriminative awareness are both regarded as common prerequisites for 
the attainment of these two goals. This is because “in the case of the exalted 
realms, when one is motivated principally by the faith born of conviction in 
the results of past actions, among the three kinds of faith, one can effectively 
adopt virtuous actions and reject negative actions.” Also, it is because, “in the 
case of the attainment of definitive excellence, the roots of cyclic existence 
are severed by means of discriminative awareness that is non-discursive with 
respect to the three spheres of subject, object, and their interaction.” 


Mundane vehicle of gods and humans 


The vehicle of the exalted realms itself has two aspects—the mundane vehicle 
of gods and humans (devamanusyayana, lha mii theg pa) and the more refined 
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vehicle of Brahma (brabmayana, tshangs pa'i theg pa). The former is defined 
by Kongtrul as the means of attaining an exalted physical form through fear 
of rebirth in the inferior realms (durgati, ngan song) and by striving for the 
result of happiness, which is associated with the higher realms (svarga, mtho 
ris). This is a spiritual path suited for persons of inferior ability, relying on 
protection from fear and auspicious aspirational prayers. It is the path influ- 
enced by the impact of past actions, which conforms to the practice of the ten 
virtuous actions (dasakusala, dge ba bcu) but which is not yet apprehended 
by means of meditative concentration (dhyana, bsam gtan). 

The correct view maintained by followers of this vehicle is the conviction 
that there are other worlds, and that past actions do have causes and results. 
In conduct, ten non-virtuous actions are to be continuously rejected and 
ten virtuous actions actively pursued. Consequently, those who adopt this 
course will traverse the various realms of the world-system of desire as far as 
the Paranirmitavasavartin realm, experiencing the conclusive happiness of the 


human beings of the four continents and the six species of Kama divinities. 


Vehicle of Brahma 


The vehicle of Brahma requires not only ethical observances but the cultiva- 
tion of the four meditative concentrations associated with the world-system 
of form (rapadhatu, gzugs khams), and the four meditative absorptions 
(samapatti, snyoms 'jug) associated with the world-system of formlessness 


(arupyadhatu, gzugs med khams). 


Calm abiding and higher insight 

In preparing for the attainment of the first meditative concentration, the 
beginner is required to cultivate the experiences of calm abiding (Samatha, 
gzhi gnas) and higher insight (vipasyana, lhag mthong). In the former case, 
meditative stability (samadhi, ting nge dzin) will be secured by means of 
nine techniques: mental placement, perpetual placement, integrated place- 
ment, intensified placement, control, calmness, quiescence, onc-pointedness, 
and meditative equipoise that is effortlessly free from all mental dullness and 
agitation. Consequently, a state of happiness, characterized by both physical 
and mental refinement will be experienced. 

In higher insight, one cultivates a continual alertness that accords with six 
modes of attention (sadmanaskara, yid la byed pa drug), namely, attention 
that is aware of individual characteristics, attention that arises through resolve, 
attention that arises through isolation, attention imbued with encompass- 
ing joy, attention imbued with scrutiny, and attention imbued with perfected 
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application. Consequently, even the subtlest and most minute dissonant men- 
tal states associated with the world system of desire will be overcome. For this 
reason, these modes of higher insight are equivalent to the spiritual realizations 
attained by pious attendants, hermit buddhas, and mundane gods and humans. 


Attainments of the four meditative concentrations 


Following these preparations, the actual attainment (maula, dngos gzhi) of 
the four successive meditative concentrations will ensue. Among them, the 
first meditative concentration is endowed with ideation, scrutiny, joy, bliss, 
andone-pointed mind. The second meditative concentration is endowed with 
intense inner clarity, joy, and bliss arising from meditative stability, and con- 
tinuous meditative stability (samadhisthanga, ting nge dzin gnas kyi yan lag). 
The third meditative concentration is endowed with recollection, alertness, 
equanimity, bliss in which joy has been renounced, and continuous meditative 
stability. Finally, the fourth meditative concentration is endowed with purity 
of recollection, purity of equanimity, equanimity of feelings, and continuous 
meditative stability. 

The result attained by those who have mastered the four meditative con- 
centrations is rebirth in the twelve successive realms of the world-system 
of form, three of which are each attained through the lesser, mediocre, and 
greater realizations of the four successive meditative concentrations. 


Attainments of the four meditative absorptions 


Having traversed the world-system of form, the practitioner may then focus 
on the four successive meditative absorptions associated with the world sys- 
tem of formlessness, namely, the meditative absorption of the sensory activity 
field of infinite space (Zkasanantyayatana, nam mkha’ mtha’ yas skye mched 
kyi snyoms jug), the meditative absorption of the sensory activity field of 
infinite consciousness (vijianantyayatana, rnam shes mtha’ yas skye mched 
kyi snyoms jug), the meditative absorption of the sensory activity field of 
nothing-at-all (akimmcanyayatana, ci yang med pa'i skye mched kyi snyoms jug), 
and the meditative absorption of neither perception nor non-perception 
(naivasamjnanasamjnayatana, du shes med min gyi snyoms jug). This is the 
conclusive perfection of the path that leads to the summit of mundane cyclic 
existence (bhavagra, srid pai rtse). 

Kongtrul adds that the rebirth in the four levels of the world-system of 
formlessness is distinguished on the basis of their superior and inferior degrees 
of meditative absorption, the duration of the life span enjoyed by their inhab- 
itants, and other hierarchical aspects. 
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CONCLUSION 


The distinctive attributes acquired by those who have successively attained 
the world-systems of form and formlessness include the four immeasurable 
aspirations (caturaprameya, tshad med bzhi)—loving-kindness, compassion, 
empathetic joy and equanimity—along with five supernormal cognitive pow- 
ers (pancabhijna, mngon shes Inga)—clairvoyance, clairaudience, knowledge 
of the minds of others, recollection of past lives, and knowledge of death 
and rebirth. 

All those who would enter upon the Buddhist vehicles are initially 
required to cultivate these meditative stabilities and attributes, familiarizing 
themselves with the distinctive features of the higher realms. In particular, 
the conclusive meditative absorption of cessation (nirodhasamapatti, gog 
pai snyoms jug) is obtained dependent on the mind that has successfully 
reached the summit of existence (bhavagra, srid pa'i rtse) by cultivating the 
fourth meditative concentration and the meditative absorption of neither 
perception nor non-perception. It is for this reason that the higher realms 
are objectives of the pious attendants and hermit buddhas, who follow the 
Lesser Vehicle of Buddhism, as well as of non-Buddhist sages and philosophi- 


cal extremists. 


PART Two: BUDDHIST PHENOMENOLOGY 


In the second part of Book Six, Kongtrul examines the various traditions of 
phenomenology, corresponding to the three promulgations of the Buddhist 
teachings. As a preamble to the main discussion, he begins by differentiating 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist philosophical systems according to their view, 
meditation, conduct, and result: 


The “view” (/ta ba) on the basis of which one embarks upon any 
philosophical and spiritual system is differentiated according to 
whether it accepts or does not accept the four hallmarks [of imper- 
manence, suffering, selflessness, and quiescent nirvana], which are 
indicative of the Buddhist transmitted teachings. 

The “meditation” (sgom pa) is differentiated on the basis of 
whether it acts or does not act as an antidote for [attachment to] 
the summit of existence. 

“Conduct” (spyod pa) is differentiated on the basis of whether 
it renounces or does not renounce the two extremes of self-mor- 


tification and over-indulgence. 
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Release [from cyclic existence], which is the “result,” is differ- 
entiated on the basis of whether it upholds or does not uphold 
the extraordinary truth of the cessation [of suffering], which is 
[completely] free from the corruption [of past actions] that are 
to be renounced. 


Then, with regard to the actual Buddhist teachings, although many diverse 
classifications have been attempted, the hierarchy of the four spiritual and 
philosophical systems (grub mtha’ bzhi) is the one that gained greatest cur- 
rency in the Indo-Tibetan tradition. These comprise the Vaibhasika (bye brag 
smra ba), the Sautrantika (mdo sde pa), the Yogacarin (rnal byor spyod pa) 
and the Madhyamika (dbu ma pa) systems—the first two being maintained 
by followers of the Lesser Vehicle (Ainayanin, theg dman pa), and the last two 
by followers of the Greater Vehicle (zmabayanin, theg chen pa). 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL STRUCTURES 


Once the causal basis of cyclic existence has been abandoned, in order that 
release from cyclic existence might be attained, it will be essential to establish 
the defining characteristics of all objects of knowledge by means of discrimina- 
tive awareness (prajñá, shes rab), which thoroughly discerns all phenomena. 
This is effected by structuring all phenomena in terms of the five psycho- 
physical aggregates (pavcaskandha, phung po Inga), the eighteen sensory 
bases (astadasadhatu, khams bco brgyad), the twelve sensory activity fields 
(dvadasayatana, skye mched bcu gnyis), and the processes of dependent origi- 
nation (pratityasamutpada, rten cing ‘brel bar byung ba), which collectively 
function as an antidote for the deluded apprehension of wholeness. 

These structures of Buddhist phenomenology—the psycho-physical 
aggregates, sensory bases, and sensory activity fields—may be differently 
understood in the context of the three promulgations of the Buddhist teach- 
ings, exemplified in the “Higher Abhidharma’ tradition (mngon pa gong mai 
lugs) of Asanga, the "Lower Abhidharma” tradition (mngon pa og ma) of 
Vasubandhu, and the “third turning" expositions of Maitreya, Taranatha 
and so forth. 


Phenomenological structures according to the tradition 

of Higher Abhidharma 

According to the system of Higher Abhidharma, the psycho-physical con- 
tinuum that constitutes an individual person or living being comprises five 


aggregates (skandha, phung po), which are so called because they "function: 
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heaps of multiple phenomena, partaking of a common class, or because they 
bundle together all the distinctive attributes of their respective classes.” They 
are the aggregate of physical forms (rupaskandha, gzugs kyi phung po), the 
aggregate of feelings (vedanaskandha, tshor bat phung po), the aggregate of 
perceptions (samjnaskandha, du shes kyi phung po), the aggregate of formative 
predispositions (samskaraskandha, du byed kyi phung po), and the aggregate 


of consciousness (vijianaskandha, rnam par shes pai phung po). 


Aggregate of physical forms 

The aggregate of physical forms includes primary matter (heturupa, rgyui 
gzugs), derivative matter (phalariipa, bras bui gzugs), and forms associated 
with the sensory activity field of phenomena (dharmdyatanaripa, chos kyi skye 
mched pai gzugs). Primary matter refers to the four elements— earth, water, 
fire, and wind —which are known through their respective properties— solid- 
ity, cohesion, warmth, and motion. Derivative matter includes the five sense 
organs—eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and body—in their subtle or sensitive and 
gross material aspects, as well as the corresponding five sense objects— visible 
forms, sounds, odors, tastes, and tangibles. 

There are intricate sub-classifications. For example, in the case of visible 
forms (rapa, gzugs), twenty-five aspects have been enumerated individually: 
blueness, yellowness, redness, whiteness, longness, shortness, squareness, 
roundness, subtle particles, coarse particles, evenness, unevenness, highness, 
lowness, shadow, sun, light, darkness, cloud, smoke, dust, mist, atmospheric 
forms, apperceived but intangible forms, and monochrome sky. These can 
then be reduced to four categories: visual forms differentiated on the basis 
of color, shape, appearance, and circumstances. 

There are eleven recognized categories of sound (Sabda, sgra), compris- 
ing pleasant, unpleasant, and neutral sounds, as well as sounds produced by 
the primary elements, which may either be organic, such as human sounds; 
inorganic, such as rustling trees; or both, such as the sound ofa musical instru- 
ment. Then there are sounds that are known in the world, demonstrated by 
accomplished spiritual masters, or imagined; and those that are designated 
as originating from sublime beings (arya, ‘phags pa) and from those who are 
not sublime. These eleven categories may then be reduced to three: sounds 
differentiated on the basis of the feelings they evoke, i.e., pleasant, unpleas- 
ant, and neutral sounds; sounds differentiated on the basis of whether they 
are produced organically or inorganically; and sounds differentiated on the 
basis of imputed symbols and conventional terms. 

There are six recognized categories of odor (gandha, drt): fragrant, strong, 
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and neutral odors that are differentiated on the basis of the feelings they 
evoke, along with natural, compounded and developmental odors that are 
differentiated on the basis of circumstances. In the case of taste (rasa, ro), there 
are twelve types: sweet, astringent, bitter, sour, spicy, salty, pleasant, unpleas- 
ant, neutral, natural, compounded, and modified. Then, there are twenty-two 
types of tangible sensation (sprastavya, reg bya): softness, roughness, lightness, 
heaviness, suppleness or flexibility, languidness, tension, warmth, coldness, 
hunger, thirst, satisfaction, strength, weakness, faintness, itchiness, putre- 
faction, sickness, aging, death, fatigue, rest, and energy. The latter may be 
reduced to three categories: tangible sensations differentiated on the basis of 
mutual contact or interaction, tangible sensations differentiated on the basis 
of whether the outer and inner elements are balanced or imbalanced, and 
tangible sensations differentiated on the basis of circumstances. 

As for forms associated with the sensory activity field of phenomena, the 
“sensory activity field of phenomena" (dharmayatana, chos kyi skye mched) 
tefers to the appearances of physical form that are exclusively within the range 
of the sense faculty of the mind (mana indriya, yid kyi dhang po), and are 
therefore neither revealed to visual consciousness nor obstructed by tangible 
objects. There are recognized to be five types of form within this range: 


(1) forms that are extremely small and concentrated, such as indivisible 
atomic particles, which appear as the objects of mental consciousness; 

(2) forms that are widespread and spacious, including atmospheric phe- 
nomena which appear to mental consciousness but not to visual 
consciousness; 

(3) forms that derive from genuine meditative commitment, including 
uninterrupted forms indicative of spiritual progress. These are also 
called “non-apperceived forms” (avijiiaptirupa, rnam par rig byed ma 
yin pai gzugs) because they are imperceptible to those with different 
motivations. 

(4) forms thatare imagined, including the skeleton that is visualized while 
practicing the meditative stability on impure phenomena; and 

(s) forms that derive from supernormal powers, including the form of 
the earth element that derives from the meditative stability of the all- 
consuming earth element (zad par sa'i ting nge dzin). The latter are also 
called "images that appear within the perceptual range of meditative 


stability” (ting nge dzin gyi spyod yul gzugs brnyan). 


In addition, physical forms may be classified as revealed and obstructed 
(sanidarsanasapratigha, bstan yod thogs bcas), unrevealed and obstructed 
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(anidarsanasapratigha, bstan med thogs bcas), or unrevealed and unobstructed 
(anidarsanapratigha, bstan med thogs med), and so forth. 


Aggregate of feelings 

The aggregate of feelings, when considered according to its essential nature, 
is sixfold, comprising feelings that are conditioned by sensory contact that 
is visually, audibly, nasally, lingually, tangibly, or mentally compounded. In 
addition, there are also six kinds of feelings that are differentiated according 
to their affinity (sabhaga, mtshungs ldan): 


(1) physical feelings or sensations originating in affinity with the five types 
of sensory consciousness; 

(2) mental feelings originating in affinity with mental consciousness; 

(3) disturbed feelings originating in affinity with attachment to self; 

(4) undisturbed feelings acting as an actual antidote for the aforemen- 
tioned attachment; 

(s) feelings associated with greed, originating in affinity with attachment 
to the objects of the five senses; and 

(6) feelings dependent on renunciation which function as an actual anti- 
dote for the aforementioned greed. 


“There is also a further fivefold classification, comprising feelings of sensual 
happiness, which has affinity with the five types of sensory consciousness; 
mental happiness, which has affinity with mental consciousness; physical 
pain, which has affinity with the five types of sensory consciousness; mental 
unhappiness, which has affinity with mental consciousness; and equanimity, 
which is free from both happiness and sorrow. 


Aggregate of perceptions 

The aggregate of perceptions, when considered according to its essential 
nature, is also sixfold, including perceptions conditioned by sensory contact 
that is either visually, audibly, nasally, lingually, tangibly, or mentally com- 
pounded. There are also six categories of perception that are differentiated 
according to their circumstances or objects of reference: 


(1) non-symbolic perceptions (animittasamjna, mtshan ma med pai du 
shes), coincidental with meditative equipoise in reality, and those 
compounded by the levels of meditative equipoise at the summit of 
existence within the formless realms; 

. e . . ‘ma = a» 2 

(2) symbolic perceptions (sanimittasamjna, mtshan ma dang bras pa'i du 
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shes), comprising all perceptions compounded by the three world sys- 
tems, excluding those [belonging to the following categories]; 

(3) limited perceptions (parittasamjna, chung ngu'i du shes), compounded 
by the world system of desire; 

(4) extensive perceptions (mahadgatasamjna, chen poi du shes), com- 
pounded by the word-system of form; 

(s) infinite perceptions (aprameyasamjna, tshad med pai du shes), com- 
pounded by the sensory activity fields of infinite space and infinite 
consciousness; 

(6) the perception of nothing-at-all (akimcanyasamjna, ci yang med pai 
du shes), compounded by the level of nothing-at-all. 


Aggregate of formative predispositions 

The aggregate of formative predispositions refers to the mental processes 
whereby the mind, through an accumulation or combination of various 
conditions, directly interacts with its objects or points of reference and 
is driven or motivated towards diverse objects. In terms of their essential 
nature, these include formative predispositions originating from sensory 
contact that is visually, audibly, nasally, lingually, tangibly, or mentally com- 
pounded. Then, when differentiated according to their circumstances, they 
include formative predispositions which are either associated with the mind 
(cittaprayuktasamskara, sems dang mtshungs ldan gyi du byed) or disassoci- 
ated with the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara, mtshungs par ldan pa ma yin 


pai du byed). 


Formative predispositions associated with the mind 


Since this class of formative predispositions is identified with the various men- 
tal states, Kongtrul begins this long section by examining the defining char- 
acteristics of mind (citta, sems) and its mental states (caitasika, sems byung). 
Here, mind comprises either eight or six modes of consciousness (vijnanakaya, 
vnam par shes pa'i tshogs), and it objectively refers to the essential nature of its 
corresponding sense-data—visual form, sound, and so forth. Mental states, 
on the other hand, objectively refer to the distinguishing characteristics of a 
given sense datum, such as states of happiness and suffering, or moods that 
are pleasant and unpleasant. In all, the concomitance of mental states with 
mind is fivefold (paricasamprayuktaka, mtshungs ldan rnam pa Inga), in that 
they are said to share a concomitance of location or support (gnas sam rten), 
of objective referent (dmigs pa), of sensum (rnam pa), of time (dus), and of 
substance (rdzas). However, as Kongtrul observes, there is no unanimity of 
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opinion as to whether mind and its mental states are of a single substance or 
different. Santaraksita and Dharmakirti appear to hold the former view, and 
Candrakirti the latter. Asanga suggests that there would be six defects if mind 
and mental states were identical in substance, while ambiguously stating that 
this difference is ascertained with respect to.material rather than immaterial 
phenomena. 

In addition, mental states may be classified in term of whether they are sub- 
stantial existents (dravyatab, rdzas yod) or imputed existents (prajraptitab, 
btags yod). According to Asafiga’s interpretation, only autonomy (svatantra, 
rang rkya thub pa) can determine whether things are substantially existent—an 
autonomous object being something that arises as an intrinsic object-universal 
(svarthasamanya, khoi don spyi), without dependence on the arising of an 
extraneous object-universal (anyarthasamanya, gzhan gyi don spyt). Similarly, 
in his view, only imputation on the basis of its parts can determine whether 
an object is an imputed existent; that is to say, existents may be acceptably 
imputed through their partial or incomplete presence because they are the 
fragments of whole phenomena which are the basis of their designation. In 
accordance with these criteria, twenty-two of the following fifty-one mental 
states are classed as substantial existents and the remaining twenty-nine as 
imputed existents. 


Classification of mental states 


Kongtrul points out that although various other classifications are found, the 
prevailing view of Asanga is that the mental states are fifty-one in number and 
divided into the following six categories: 


(1) The five ever-present mental states (sarvatraga, kun gro) comprise feel- 
ing (vedana, tshor ba), perception (samjna, du shes), volition (cetana, 
sems pa), contact (sparsa, reg pa), and attention (manaskara, yid byed). 
They are designated as “ever-present” because they shadow all aspects 
of consciousness assumed by the central mind. 

(2) The five object-determining mental states (visayaniyata, yul nges) com- 
prise will (chanda, dun pa), resolve (adhimoksa, mos pa), mindfulness 
(smrti, dran pa), meditative stability (samadhi, ting nge dzin), and 
discriminative awareness (prajZia, shes rab). These are all designated 
as “object-determining mental states” because they determine their 
objects, which are respectively conceived, ascertained, experienced, 
and investigated, without the mind grasping anything apart from 
these objects. 
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(3) The eleven wholesome mental states (kusalacaitasika, dge ba'i sems 
byung) comprise faith (sraddha, dad pa), conscience (Pri, ngo tsha shes 
pa), shame (apatrapya, khrel yod), non-attachment (alobha, ma chags 
pa), non-hatred (advesa, zhe sdang med pa), non-delusion (amoha, gti 
mug med pa), perseverance (virya, brtson grus), refinement (prasrabdbi, 
shin sbyangs), vigilance (apramáda, bag yod), equanimity (upeksa, btang 
snyoms), and non-violence (ahimsa, mi 'tshe ba). 

(4) The six primary dissonant mental states (malaklesa, rtsa nyon) com- 
prise desire (raga, dod chags), hostility (pratigha, khong khro), pride 
(mana, nga rgyal), ignorance (avidya, ma rig pa), doubt (vicikitsa, the 
tshom) ‚and wrong view (zithyadrsti, lta ba). 

(s) The twenty subsidiary dissonant mental states (upaklesa, nye bar nyon 
mongs) comprise anger (krodha, khro ba), enmity (upanaha, ‘khon 
dzin), hypocrisy (mraksa, chab pa), annoyance (pradasa, "tshig pa), 
jealousy (irsya, phrag dog), miserliness (matsarya, ser sna), deceit 
(maya, sgyu), pretentiousness (Sathya, gYo), self-satisfaction (mada, 
rgyags pa), violence (vibimsa, rnam par "tshe ba), lack of conscience 
(ahrikya, ngo tsha med pa), shamelessness (anapatrapya, kbrel med pa), 
dullness (styana, rmugs pa), mental agitation (auddhatya, rgod pa), 
faithlessness (asraddhya, ma dad pa), indolence (kausidya, le lo), care- 
lessness (pramada, bag med), forgetfulness (musitasmrtita, brjed ngas 
pa), distraction (viksepa, gYeng ba), and inattentiveness (asamprajanya, 
shes bzhin ma yin pa). 

(6) The four variable mental states (anyathika, gzhan gyur) comprise 
regret (kaukrtya, gyod pa), drowsiness (niddha, gnyid pa), ideation 
(vitarka, rtog pa), and scrutiny (vicara, dpyod pa), which are all des- 
ignated as “variable” because their application may change according 
to circumstances and they are unspecified in terms of wholesome and 
unwholesome phenomena. 


Relation between mental states and modes of consciousness 


The diverse mental states relate to the eight modes of consciousness, as fol- 
lows: The so-called “five ever-present mental states” arise within the periphery 
of the substratum consciousness (alayavijiana, kun gzhit rnam par shes pa). 
They also, in conjunction with four of the six primary dissonant mental states 
(desire, pride, ignorance, and wrong views) and six of the twenty subsidiary 
dissonant mental states (distraction, carelessness, mental agitation, faithless- 
ness, indolence, and dullness), arise within the periphery of the dissonant 
mental consciousness (klistamanovijnana, nyon yid kyi rnam par shes pa). 
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In the case of the six modes of engaged consciousness (praurttivijnana, 
jug pai rnam shes), there are two distinct mental processes entailing either 
involuntary or voluntary perception. Only the five ever-present mental states 
arise within the periphery of an involuntary or passive consciousness; but, in 
the case of voluntary perception, when the consciousnesses of the five senses 
(pancadvaravijnana, sgo Inga rnam shes) willingly engage in virtuous actions, 
there are twenty-three mental states which may arise, and another twenty-five 
when they are engaged in defiled actions, or twelve when they are engaged 
in ethically unspecified or indeterminate actions. In addition, twenty-five of 
these mental states may arise within the periphery of mental consciousness 
(manovijriána) when it is engaged in virtuous actions, forty when it is engaged 
in defiled actions, but only fourteen when it is engaged in ethically unspecified 
or indeterminate actions. 


Formative predispositions disassociated with the mind 


The formative predispositions that are disassociated with the mind are so called 
because they do not share the five concomitant characteristics when the mind 
engages with its object of reference. Even so, they are designated as “formative 
predispositions” (samskara, du byed) because they partake of their distinctive 
predisposed circumstances. In the view of Asanga, they number twenty-three: 
acquisition (prapti, thob pa), meditative absorption devoid of perception 
(asamjnisamapatti, du shes med pai snyoms jug), meditative absorption of 
cessation (zirodbasamapatti, gog pai snyoms jug), the state of non-perception 
(asamjnika, du shes med pa), the faculty of the life-force (jivitendriya, srog gi 
dhang po), homogeneity of sensory experience (ntkayasabhaga, rigs mthun 
pa), birth (jati, skye ba), aging (jara, rga ba), duration (sthiti, gnas), imper- 
manence (anityata, mi rtag pa), nominal clusters (namakaya, ming gi tshogs), 
phrasal clusters (padakaya, tshig gi tshogs), syllabic clusters (vyazjanakaya, 
yi gei tshogs), the status of an ordinary individual (prthagjanatva, so so'i skye 
bo), engagement (pravrtti, jug pa), distinctive regularity (pratiniyama, so sor 
nges pa), connection (yoga, byor ‘brel ba), rapidity (java, mgyogs pa), sequence 
(anukrama, go rim), time (kala, dus), location (desa, yul), number (samkhya, 


grangs), and grouping (sdmagri, tshogs pa). 


Aggregate of CONSCIOUSNESS 


The aggregate of consciousness includes “mind” (citta, sems), “mentation” 
(manas, yid), and “consciousness” (vijiana, rnam par shes pa), which cor- 
relate with either the “six modes” of consciousness or the “eight modes” of 
consciousness. In the latter case, these three terms correspond respectively to 
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the substratum consciousness, the dissonant mental consciousness, and the 
six modes of engaged consciousness. 


Substratum consciousness 


The substratum consciousness is the unobscured and unspecified conscious- 
ness, functioning as the ground from which propensities are distributed, 
cognizing the essential nature of its objects dependent on both maturational 
(vipakabhaga, rnam smin gyi cha) and seminal aspects (bijabhaga, sa bon gyi 
cha). The former are the causal conditions giving rise to distinct fruitional 
phenomena, while the latter are the latent propensities atemporally present 
within the substratum. 

The workings of the substratum consciousness are demonstrated in those 
sense data which, with reference to the psycho-physical aggregates and the 
external physical world, are invisible and fractional, and, therefore, barely 
capable of appearing objectively. Such sensa are associated with the five ever- 
present mental states and particularly with equanimity (upeksa, btang snyoms), 
and they are essentially unobscured by dissonant mental states, ethically inde- 
terminate, and uninterrupted for the duration of cyclic existence. In addi- 
tion, the seminal aspect of the substratum consciousness is demonstrable in 
propensities which are capable of regenerating the content of the substratum 
itself, while the maturational aspect is demonstrable in maturational phe- 
nomena that have already been ripened or projected by means of corrupt 
Past actions. 

The sense data associated with the substratum consciousness include 
the aggregates of feelings, perceptions, formative predispositions, and con- 
sciousness, which are subtle, invisible to engaged sensory consciousness, and 
imprecisely ascertained. The substratum’s process of engagement occurs con- 
tinuously through a succession of lives, expiring at the moment of death and 
reviving through the propensities of past actions at the moment of rebirth. 
Although this process takes place exclusively in association with the five ever- 
present mental states, it is concurrent with the dissonant mental conscious- 
ness, the mental consciousness, or all the other seven modes of consciousness. 
By contrast, the reversal of the substratum consciousness occurs when the 
status of either an arhat or non-residual nirvana has been attained and the 
adamantine meditative stability (vajropamasamadbi, rdo rje lta bui ting nge 
dzin) has arisen, transforming consciousness into the mirror-like pristine 
cognition (adarsajnana, me long lta bu’i ye shes). 

Kongtrul at this point elaborates on the distribution of propensities 
(vasana, bag chags) within the substratum consciousness, pointing out that 
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this occurs because the substratum hasa stable continuum, is ethically unspec- 
ified, and lacks the well-defined clarity of the six modes of engaged conscious- 
ness, or the clarity and limitations of the dissonant mental consciousness. 
This distribution of propensities occurs on the level of an individual's mental 
continuum, where the substratum is concurrent with the other seven modes 
of consciousness that act as distributors, and it cannot occur when these are 
apart because they and their associated mental states have the function of 
localizing the propensities. Following this act of distribution, the production 
and cessation of propensities continues so that even if the mental phenomena 
that originally distributed them cease to exist, the stream of propensities will 
still continue to adhere to the substratum. So it is that the causal propensities 
(nisyandavasana, rgyu mthun gyi bag chags) have an extraordinary capacity 
to homogeneously regenerate their own locus, which is the substratum itself; 
whereas the maturational propensities (vipakavasana, rnam par smin pai bag 
chags) are new imprints, generating distinctly different phenomena or newly 
acquired propensities. 

The term seed (bija, sa bon), which is used used. with “propensity,” 
may convey six distinct shades of meaning: external seeds such as those of 
the sal tree; internal seeds present in the substratum; the two kinds of invis- 
ible and unspecified seeds; the relative seeds comprising objects of external, 
conventional appearance; and the absolute seed, which is the support for all 
the seeds that can be detected internally. In addition, these seeds display five 
natural properties (prakrti, rang bzhin): 


(1) They originate co-emergently, intending to produce their appropriate 
results in an immediate manner, uninterrupted by the instant when 
they perish, which immediately follows their production, or by any 
other intervening instant of time. 

(2) They originate continuously, until their continuum is destroyed by an 
appropriate antidote. 

(3) They originate exclusively with distinctive regularity. 

(4) They originate through proximate conditions. 

(s) They originate indirectly from beginningless seeds. 


It is for these reasons that an intrinsic result may be established as being 
present in its seed, or a result may be established on the basis of its seed. 

According to Asanga, Asvabhava, and others, such seeds or propensities 
are neither identical nor different in substance to the unspecified substra- 
tum consciousness. While they are merely propensities they do not appear 
diversified, but when their appropriate ripening occurs, they themselves are 
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transformed into the diversity of phenomena. In the Greater Vehicle, chis 
process is called the “profound and subtle dependent origination” (zab cing 
phra bai rten "brel). Indeed, Dharmapala observes that "if one could think of 
all the classes of the propensities one would be well acquainted with begin- 
ningless cyclic existence!” 


Dissonant mental consciousness 


The dissonant mental consciousness cognizes the bare objects of the substra- 
tum and has the capacity to initiate extremely agitated mental activity. As long 
as the sublime path of the buddhas has not been attained, it refers objectively 
to the substratum consciousness, obscured by the dissonant mental states 
of perpetual egotism, and it is ethically unspecified. Its associated mental 
states include egotistical delusion, view, attachment, and pride, along with 
the aforementioned five “ever-present” mental states. 

The dissonant mental consciousness initiates the processes of mental 
consciousness (manovijnana, yid shes) and functions as the locus that binds 
the six modes of engaged consciousness to substantialist views and corrupt 
states, ensuring that seeds are implanted in the substratum. In ordinary mun- 
dane circumstances, it refers objectively to the substratum consciousness and 
engages routinely with the six modes of engaged consciousness. It still persists 
while a bodhisattva or pious attendant is traversing the four paths of learn- 
ing (saiksamarga) and undertaking post-meditative activities, even though 
subject to reversal during this process, but it finally ceases to exist during the 
meditative equipoise of sublime arhats and the meditative absorption of ces- 
sation, when its most subrle latent tendencies are reversed, in tandem with the 
reversal of the substratum consciousness itself. On the buddha level, it is then 
transformed into the conclusive pristine cognition of sameness (samatajnana, 


myam nyid kyi ye shes). 


Six modes of engaged CONSCIOUSNESS 


The six modes of engaged consciousness are the processes through which 
consciousness becomes localized on account of its ability to cognize dissimi- 
lar sense objects. There are six aspects: visual consciousness (caksurvijnana, 
mig gi rnam par shes pa), auditory consciousness (srotravijÓiana, rna rnam 
par shes pa), olfactory consciousness (gbranavijrana, sna'i rnam par shes pa), 
gustatory consciousness (jihvavijnana, lcei rnam par shes pa), tactile con- 
sciousness (kdyavijiana, lus kyi rnam par shes pa), and mental consciousness 
(manovijnana, yid kyi rnam par shes pa). | 

Each of these six modes of engaged consciousness arises dependent on 
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four conditions. For example, in the case of visual consciousness, the refer- 
ential condition (Z/ambanapratyaya, dmigs pa'i rkyen) comprises the visual 
forms that appearas if they were external to itself. The predominant condition 
(adhipatipratyaya, bdag rkyen) comprises the sense organs of the eyes. The 
immediate condition (samanantarapratyaya, de ma thag rkyen) comprises an 
uninterrupted preceding moment of mental attention. The causal condition 
(hetupratyaya, rgyui rkyen) comprises the visual consciousness that arises, 
dependent on the propensities of the substratum, endowed with the charac- 
teristic of apperceiving individual visual forms. 

In the case of mental consciousness, the referential condition comprises 
the knowable phenomena which appear as if they were different to itself; 
the predominant condition comprises, with one special exception, the dis- 
sonant mental consciousness; the immediate condition is the mental activity 
preceding it; and the causal condition is the mental consciousness that arises, 
dependent on the propensities of the substratum, endowed with the charac- 
teristic of apperceiving individual mental phenomena. 

The “special exception” (digs gsal) is that the predominant condition of 
the uncorrupted pristine cognition of sublime minds is its necessity to con- 
tinue functioning by means of mentation immediately after the six modes of 
engaged consciousness have been reversed. 

The functions (karitrakarma, byed las) of these six modes of engaged con- 
sciousness are to facilitate the apprehension of their respective sense objects. 
Among them, the five modes of sensory consciousness (sgo /nga) engage in 
virtuous and non-virtuous actions, pursuing positive and negative motiva- 
tions, and they consequently engage with the corresponding results which 
are imbued with suffering or the absence of suffering. On the other hand, 
mental consciousness only has the functions of engaging with virtuous or 
non-virtuous phenomena, and otherwise does not in itself engage with those 
consequential results. Mental consciousness originates without interruption 
in all circumstances, except the following five which are characterized by 
an absence of mind: rebirth as a deity devoid of perception in the world- 
system of formlessness, the two kinds of meditative absorption, sleep, and 
unconsciousness. 


Conclusion 


Summarizing the foregoing presentation of the five psycho-physical aggre- 
gates, Kongtrul emphasizes that sentient beings inhabiting the world-system 
of desire (kamadhatu, dod khams) are endowed with all five of them, but these 
are progressively diminished in higher realms of experience, such as the world- 
system of form (rapadhatu, gzugs khams), the world-system of formlessness 
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(arupyadhátu, gzugs med khams), and the exalted states attained through the 
sublime path of the Lesser Vehicle. 


EIGHTEEN SENSORY BASES 


The diversity of physical and mental phenomena encompassed in the five 
psycho-physical aggregates may also be restructured, repackaged, and pre- 
sented for the sake of those of varying intellectual abilities in terms of the 
eighteen sensory bases (astadasadhatu, khams bco brgyad). These comprise the 
six internal sensory bases (nang gi khams drug), exemplified by the eyes; the 
six external sensory bases (phy: 1 khams drug), exemplified by visual form; and 
the six cognizant sensory bases (rnam par shes pa'i khams drug), exemplified 
by visual consciousness. They in turn may be reduced to the following three 
categories: sensory bases that are subsumed in the psycho-physical aggregates 
(phung pos bsdus pa'i khams); those that are not subsumed in the psycho- 
physical aggregates (des ma bsdus pai khams); and the sensory base of mental 
phenomena (dharmadhatu, chos kyi khams). 


Sensory bases subsumed in the aggregates 

Here, the single aggregate of physical forms is restructured as the "ten physical 
sensory bases” (dasarupakadhatu, gzugs can gyi khams bcu), comprising the 
sensory bases of the five physical sense organs (dhang po gzugs can [nga'i khams) 
and the sensory bases of the five physical sense objects (yul gzugs can Ingai 
khams). Classed alongside these is the “material portion of the sensory activ- 
ity feld of phenomena" (dharmayatanarupa, chos kyi skye mched kyi gzugs), 
which may be exemplified by intangible atomic forms that are extremely small 
and concentrated. Then, the three aggregates of feelings, perceptions, and 
formative predispositions are restructured as the “mental portion of the sen- 
sory activity field of phenomena" (dharmayatandhatu, chos kyi skye mched kyi 
khams), forming a separate sensory base because they are exclusively objects of 
the mental faculty. Lastly, the single aggregate of consciousness is restructured 
as the "seven sensory bases of consciousness” (saptavijnanadhatu, rnam par 
shes pai khams bdun), comprising the six modes of engaged consciousness, 
extending from visual consciousness as far as mental consciousness, along with 
the sensory base of the dissonant mental consciousness. 


Sensory bases not subsumed in the aggregates 

The sensory bases which are not subsumed in the five psycho-physical aggre- 
gates include one portion of the sensory base of phenomena (dharmadhatu, 
chos kyi khams), comprising unconditioned phenomena such as the three 
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aspects of reality, space, cessation obtained through non-analytical or ana- 
lytical means, the immovable state, and the cessation of perception and 


feeling. 


Sensory base of phenomena 


The sensory base of phenomena (dharmadhdatu, chos kyi khams) includes 
objects that are exclusively within the range of mental consciousness, such 
as the aforementioned five subtle aspects of form; the three aggregates of 
feelings, perceptions, and formative predispositions; and the eight uncon- 
ditioned states. 


Twelve sensory activity fields 


In a further refinement, all physical and mental phenomena may then be 
restructured in terms of the twelve sensory activity fields. Here, they comprise 
the six inner sensory activity fields (nang gi skye mched drug), such as the eye 
(caksurayatana, mig gi skye mched), and six outer sensory activity fields (phy? 
skye mched drug), such as visible form (rapayatana, gzugs kyi skye mched). 
Ten of these subjectively or objectively activate the five sensory gates where 
the five modes of sensory consciousness arise. The eleventh is the sensory 
activity field of the mental faculty (mana ayatana, yid kyi skye mched), which 
activates the sensory gate where mental consciousness arises on the basis of 
its immediate condition, and the twelfth is the sensory activity field of phe- 
nomena (dharmayatana, chos kyi skye mched), which activates the sensory gate 
where mental consciousness arises on the basis of its referential or objective 
condition. 


Sensory bases subsumed in the sensory activity fields 


In this context, the ten physical sensory bases, comprising the five sense organs 
and the five sense objects, are re-designated as the “ten physical sensory activ- 
ity fields.” The seven sensory bases of consciousness are restructured as the 
single “sensory activity field of the mental faculty”; while the sensory base 
of phenomena is re-designated as the “sensory activity field of phenomena.” 


Phenomenological structures according to the tradition 


of Lower Abhidharma 


Another presentational method, generally associated with the Lower Abhi- 
dharma tradition of Vasubandhu but also found in Asangas writings, struc- 
tures all physical and mental phenomena in terms of five basic categories 


(pancajneya, shes bya thams cad gzhi Inga): apparent forms (snang ba gzugs 
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kyi gzhi), the central mind (gtso bo sems kyi gzhi), the peripheral mental states 
(‘khor sems byung gi gzhi), the circumstantial formative predispositions disas- 
sociated with mind and mental states (gnas skabs ldan pa ma yin pa'i du byed 
kyi gzhi), and the unconditioned states ( gag pa dus ma byas kyi gzhi). 

Among them, apparent forms comprise eleven substances—the five 
sense organs, their corresponding five sense objects, and imperceptible form 
(avijnaptirupa, rnam par rig byed ma yin pai gzugs), which includes those 
forms belonging to the sensory activity field of phenomena that arise dur- 
ing distracted periods of apperception (rnam par rig byed) and during any 
meditative stability, providing continuity of experience, and which have the 
characteristics of imperceptible universals (avijiaptisamanya, rig min spyii 
mtshan nyid). 

The central mind, in this context, refers only to the six modes of engaged 
consciousness, excluding the substratum and the dissonant mental conscious- 
ness. Also, the peripheral mental states are forty-six in number (rather than 
fifty-one), and they are divided into the following six groups: 


(1) the ten mental states found in all minds (dasacittamahabhumika, sems 
kyi sa mang po bcu); 

(2) the ten mental states found in all virtuous minds (dasakusalamaha- 
bhimika, dge ba'i sa mang bcu); | 

(3) thesix mental states found in all afflicted minds (satklesamahabhumika, 
nyon mongs can gyi sa mang drug); 

(4) the two mental states found in all non-virtuous minds (dvyayakusa- 
lamahabhumika, mi dge ba'i sa pa chen po gnyis); 

(s) the ten mental states found in all slightly afflicted minds (parittaklesa- 
bhumika, nyon mongs chung ngu sa pa bru); 

(6) the eight indeterminate mental states (astzniyatabbumika, ma nges pai 


sa pa brgyad). 


In addition, there are eight or fourteen formative predispositions disas- 
sociated with mind (cittaviprayuktacaitasika, ldan min du byed kyi gzhi), and 
three kinds of unconditioned phenomena (asamskrta, dus ma byas kyi gzhi): 
space, cessation obtained through analytical means, and cessation obtained 
through non-analytical means. 


Phenomenology of the definitive promulgation 

In a further refinement of the phenomenological presentations of the Higher 
and Lower Abhidharma, Kongtrul now reaches the culmination of Book 
Six, Part Two, where physical and mental phenomena are restructured in 
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accordance with the interpretations of Maitreya and Taranatha, who elabo- 
rated on the definitive sütras of the Buddhas third promulgation. The analysis 
here comprises the “twenty-one phenomenological categories of the ground" 
(gzhit chos nyer gcig); the “spiritual path and goal” (lam dang bras bu); the "five 
foundational factors” of epistemology (pavicadharma, chos Inga); the “three 
natures” (trilaksana, mtshan nyid gsum); and the “twelve links of dependent 
origination” (dvadasangapratityasamutpada, rten brel gyi yan lag bcu gnyis). 


Twenty-one aspects of the ground 

Once all the aforementioned phenomenological structures of the Higher 
and Lower Abhidharma have been established, it becomes apparent that the 
eighteen sensory bases derive from the five psycho-physical aggregates, and 
the twelve sensory activity fields derive from the eighteen sensory bases. All 
of these phenomena may then be further reconstituted under three simpler 
headings: the aggregate of physical forms, the sensory base of mental phe- 
nomena, and the sensory activity field of the mental faculty. This is the start- 
ing point for the phenomenological interpretation of the so-called definitive 
promulgation. 

Taranatha enumerates the twenty-one phenomenological categories of 
the ground (gzPi chos nyer gcig) as follows: (1) the aggregate of physical 
forms (gzugs kyi phung po); (2) the sensory base of mental phenomena (chos 
kyi khams); (3) the sensory activity field of the mental faculty (yid kyi skye 
mched). Each of these also has three further subdivisions. Among them, the 
aggregate of physical forms comprises (4) the sensory base of the elements 
(byung ba'i khams), (s) the containing physical world (snod kyi jig rten), and 
(6) its sentient inhabitants (bcud kyi sems can). The sensory activity field of 
the mental faculty comprises (7) mind (ses), (8) mentation (yid), and (9) 
consciousness (rnam par shes pa). The sensory base of mental phenomena 
comprises (10) mental phenomena denoting demonstrations (mtshan gzhii 
chos), (11) mental phenomena denoting defining characteristics (mtshan nyid 
kyi chos), and (12) non-substantial mental phenomena (ngos med kyi chos). 
Then, among the last three, demonstrations comprise the aggregates of (13) 
feelings, (14) perceptions, and (15) formative predispositions. Defining char- 
acteristics comprise those that are imputed (16) with regard to space (yul la 
btags pa), (17) with regard to time (dus la brags pa), and (18) with regard to 
substance (dngos la btags pa). Finally, non-substantial mental phenomena may 
also be subdivided into (19) those that arise through the transformation of 
substance (dngos po gzhan gyur gyi dngos med), (20) those that are dependent 
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on substance (Zngos po la brten pa'i dngos med), and (21) those that do not 
exist (mi srid pa'i dngos med). 


Spiritual path and goal 


On this phenomenological basis, three approaches of the spiritual path arc 
then charted. These comprise (1) the common path pursued in the vehicles 
of the gods and of Brahma (ha dang tshangs pa'i theg pa), (2) the uncom- 
mon path followed in the vehicles of pious attendants and hermit buddhas 
(nyan rang gi theg pa), and (3) the extraordinary path of the Greater Vehicle 
(theg pa chen po) through which the abiding nature or level of the Buddha 
might be reached. This conclusive goal, identified with the expanse of reality 
(dharmadhatu, chos kyi dbyings), or ultimate truth (paramarthasatya, don 
dam pai bden pa), is uniquely considered to be uncompounded, whereas all 
the unconditioned phenomena posited by pious attendants are merely classed 
as "symbolic or imputed unconditioned phenomena" (vnam grangs sam btags 


pai dus ma byas). 


Five factors 


Following Taranatha, Kongtrul now proceeds to analyze mundane and supra- 
mundane phenomena in terms of the five epistemic factors (pazicadbarma, 
chos Inga). Here, the term "factor" (chos) suggests a foundation facilitating 
the understanding of phenomena. Elsewhere, the five factors are also known 
as the “five entities" (paricavastu, dngos po Inga), indicating that they have 
the causal efficacy of substantial entities, or that they form the "ground that 
subsumes all phenomenological structures" (shes bya bsdu bai gzhi). Together, 
they comprise appearances (nimitta, rgyu mtshan), names (nama, ming), false 
imaginations (vikalpa, rnam par rtog pa), absolute reality (tathata, de bzhin 
nyid), and genuine non-conceptual knowledge (nirvikalpajnana, yang dag 
pat ye shes). 


1. Appearances 


Appearances are defined as “universal images of states or objects, which may 
be signified verbally or conceptually.” They include (1) natural appearances 
(suabbavanimitta, rang bzhin gyi rgyu mtshan)—the signs of diversely appear- 
ing propensities that manifest to the innate mind in cyclic existence; (2) pro- 
jected appearances (bimbanimitta, gzugs brnyen gyi rayu mtshan), such as the 
apprehension ofa self, which is imputed by erroneous philosophical systems; 
and (3) polarizing appearances (dvandvanimitta, rgyu mtshan gnyis gnyis), 
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such as the dichotomies of the realized and unrealized, clear and unclear, or 
symbolic and non-symbolic. 


2. Names 


Names are defined as verbally designated universals which, on being imputed 
with respect to a given appearance, will be perceived and labeled, as in the 
example of the name “vase,” which is perceived as the term-universal (sgra 
spyt) corresponding to its given object, even without it being audibly sensed. 
Here, there is a sixfold classification comprising (1) substantive names (dngos 
poi ming), (2) relational names (brel bat ming), (3) integrating names (dus 
pai ming), (4) diversifying names (tha dad pa'i ming), (5) known names (grags 


pa'i ming), and (6) unknown names (ma grags pai ming). 


3. False imaginations 


False imaginations denote the mind and its mental states. There are both 
symbolic and non-symbolic aspects (imittavikalpa canimittavikalpa, mtshan 
bcas dang mtshan ma med pai rnam rtog). The former refers principally to 
imaginations associated with the mind and mental states prevalent in the 
world-system of desire, as well as those prevalent as far as the first meditative 
concentration. The latter refers to imaginations that are prevalent from that 
first meditative concentration as far as the summit of existence (bhavagra, 
srid rtse), as well as the temporary mind and mental states associated with 
unconsciousness and sleep. 

_ Other classifications are also found. For example, imaginations may include 
those associated with dissonant mental states (Klistavikalpa, nyon mongs 
can gyi rnam rtog) and those associated with non-dissonant mental states 
(aklistavikalpa, nyon mongs can ma yin pai rnam rtog). The former are the 
non-virtuous notions prevalent in the world system of desire, while the latter 
are the imaginations compounded by uncorrupted states. 


4. Absolute reality 

The actual reality that transcends objects of verbal expression and mental 
conception is also known as “suchness” or “absolute reality,’ which is within 
the perceptual range of the non-conceptual pristine cognition (rnam par mi 
rtog pat ye shes) alone, experienced during the meditative equipoise of sublime 


beings. 


5. Genuine non-conceptual knowledge 


The genuine non-conceptual knowledge is that of the authentic spiritual 
paths, which characteristically intermingle supramundane meditative equi- 
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poise (samahita, mnyam gzhag) with supramundane post-meditative experi- 


ence (prsthalabdha, rjes thob). 


Three natures 


The five factors are then analyzed in terms of the three natures of which they 
partake. Accordingly, postulated concepts which are not apprehended on the 
basis of appearances are assigned, along with names, to the imaginary nature 
(parikalpita, kun brtags). Conceptual thoughts and genuine knowledge are 
assigned to the dependent nature (paratantra, gzhan dbang); while the abso- 
lute reality is assigned to the unchanging consummate nature (parinispanna, 


yongs grub). 


I. Imaginary nature 


When the imaginary nature is classified, it comprises 


(1) the imaginary nature of delimited characteristics (paricchedapari- 
kalpita, mtshan nyid yongs su chad pai kun btags), exemplified by 
objects apprehended through the deluded apprehension of individual 
selfhood; 

(2) the nominal imaginary (paryayaparikalpita, rnam grangs pai kun 
btags), which is exemplified by the dualistic appearances of the subject- 
object dichotomy; and 

(3) the referentially imputed imaginary (/tos nas btags pa), which may 
be exemplified by imputed dichotomies such as “large” and “small,” 
“west” and "east; or “basis of designation” (gdags gzhi) and “designa- 


tor” (gdags byed). 


Other enumerations are also found, such as the twelve aspects of false 
imagination that are listed in the Sutra of the Descent to Lanka, and the ten 
aspects of distracting i imagination. 


2. Dependent nature 


The dependent nature which entails “apperception alone,’ or “ideation alone" 
(vijfiaptimátra, rnam par rig pa tsam), arising through its own intrinsic causes 
and conditions, has two aspects: the dependent nature comprising the seeds 
of all dissonant mental states, and the dependent nature in which neither 
deluded nor purified mental states inherently exist because conscious aware- 
ness is pure and unmodified by propensities. 

Alternatively, the dependent nature may be classified according to the 
impure mundane dependent nature (ma dag “jig rten pai gzhan dbang), in 
which the mind and mental states of the three world systems manifest as real 
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existents through the power of propensities, and the pure mundane depen- 
dent nature (dag pa ‘jig rten pa'i gzhan dhang), in which appearances devoid 
of substantial existence manifest in an illusory manner during the post-med- 
itative experiences of sublime beings. 

Further enumerations are also found, such as the six aspects of the depen- 
dent nature that are listed in the Sutra of the Descent to Lanka and the eleven 
aspects of apperception (rnam rig bcu gcig) mentioned by Taranatha. 


3. Consummate nature 


The consummate nature is the actual reality of all phenomena, the original 
ultimate truth, which is known under diverse epithets such as the “reality of 
physical form" (rapatathata, gzugs kyi de bzhin nyid) and the “reality of feel- 
ing” (vedanatathata, tshor ba'i de bzhin nyid). Asanga identifies four aspects, 
for the consummate nature is natural, immaculate, dynamic in terms of its 
spiritual path, and fruitional in terms of its objectives, Maitreya, in the Analysis 
of the Middle and Extremes (Madhyantavibhaga), differentiates the unchang- 
ing consummate nature and the incontrovertible consummate nature. 

Other enumerations are also found, such as the nine aspects of the con- 
summate nature identified in the Extensive Mother (Yum rgyas pa), which 
have been interpreted by Vasubandhu; the sixteen aspects of emptiness 
(soddasasunyata, stong nyid bcu drug); and so forth. 


Integration of the three natures 


From a reductionist perspective, the three natures can in turn be reconstituted 
as two: the imaginary nature that relates to phenomena (chos kun brtags kyi 
mtshan nyid) and the consummate nature that relates to actual reality (chos 
nyid yongs su grub pai mtshan nyid). Elsewhere it is said that they are all "inex- 
pressible apart from the absolute reality”; for the imaginary is the aspect which 
imputes reification or exaggeration, the dependent is the object of this reifica- 
tion or exaggeration, and the consummate is the actual reality of those other 
two aspects. For example, “Whether there are appearances that arise before 
visual consciousness or appearances that arise before mental consciousness, at 
the time when [this visual or mental object] appears, e.g., as a ‘vase, the aspect 
which apprehends the vase is the imaginary nature. The bare consciousness, 
radiant and aware, which distinguishes it, is the dependent nature, and the 
pristine cognition that remains when the imaginary and dependent natures 
have ceased to exist is held to be the consummate nature.” 

Alternatively, “it can certainly be asserted that all phenomena are mind, 
that the nature of this mind—described by many synonyms, including inner 
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radiance (prabhasvara), emptiness (Sanyata), ultimate reality (paramartha), 
buddha nature (dhatu), the nucleus of those gone to bliss (sugatagarbha), and 
so forth—is the consummate nature, that the relative appearances of this mind 
as mere illusory apperception are the dependent nature, and that the aspect 
imputed as the dualistic phenomena of the subject-object dichotomy and 
so forth, even while apperception is non-existent, is the imaginary nature.” 

In terms of the three corresponding aspects of emptiness (stong pa nyid 
gsum), the imaginary nature is designated as the “emptiness of non-existence” 
(med pai stong pa nyid) andis entirely devoid of inherent existence. The depen- 
dent nature is designated as the “emptiness of existence” (yod pai stong pa nyid) 
and is non-existent from the standpoint of ultimate truth (paramarthasatya, 
don dam bden pa) but does exist in terms of the relative truth (samurtisatya, 
kun rdzob bden pa). The consummate nature is designated as the “emptiness 
of inherent existence" (rang bzhin stong pa nyid) and abides as the actual 
reality of all things. 


Conclusion 


Kongtrul ends this discussion by emphasizing that three natures are estab- 
lished, not only in thesütras of the final promulgation but also in the commen- 
tarial writings of Maitreya, in Nagarjuna’s Commentary on the Salistambhaka 
Sutra (Salistambbakasütratika), and in Vasubandhu's Dissertation on the 
Thirty Verses (Irimsikaprakarana). He rejects the view that three natures are 
known only to the Cittamatrins and not to the Madhyamika, citing various 
other sources such as Candrakirti’s Auto-commentary on the Introduction to 
Madhyamaka (Madhyamakávatarabhásya), Santaraksita's Auto-commentary 
on the Ornament of Madhyamaka (Madhyamakalamkaravrtti), Kamalasila’s 
Lamp of Madhyamaka (Madhyamakaloka), and Nagarjuna’s Commentary on 
Enlightened Mind ( Bodhicittavivarana). 


Twelve links of dependent origination 


In the final section of Book Six, Part Two, Kongtrul offers an extensive exe- 
gesis of dependent origination (pratityasamutpáda, rten brel) according to 
the common inclusive standpoint of both the Greater and Lesser Vehicles, 
because, as he states, “In whatever ways the first two of the three natures—the 
imaginary and the dependent—arise, it is the case that they do so through 
the power of dependent origination. The consummate nature may also be 
explained in terms of dependent origination with an intention directed 
towards the ultimate aspect of dependent origination, even though it is not 
actually subject to relative dependent origination.” 
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Generally speaking, dependent origination is “endowed with generated 
and generative aspects” (utpadyotpadakapratityasamutpada, bskyed bya skyed 
byed kyi rten ‘brel), which are respectively the fruitional and causal processes 
associated with the arising of the physical environmentand its sentient inhab- 
itants, along with the internal modes of consciousness. These processes prin- 
cipally fall within the scope of the dependent nature, as does the “genuine 
dependent origination” (samyakpratityasamutpada, yang dag pai rten ‘brel), 
which determines the composition of the substratum consciousness and its 
propensities. However, the term may also refer to the relativistic “dependent 
origination endowed with determined and determinative aspects” (sthapani 
yasthapakapratityasamutpada, gebag bya ‘jog byed kyi rten "brel), which prin- 
cipally falls within the scope of the imaginary nature. 

When all phenomena are investigated, although they ultimately abide as 
emptiness, without inherent existence in any respect, the essential nature of 
dependent origination is that this is an empirical process that occurs only 
with regard to their appearances. Although there are many distinct shades 
of meaning, generally this term refers to the interconnecting causal nexus 
through which birth and rebirth within the cycle of existence are perpet- 
uated. As such, this causal nexus comprises the twelve successive links of 
dependent origination (dvadasangapratityasamutpada, rten ‘brel gyi yan lag 
bcu gnyis): fundamental ignorance (avidya, ma rig pa), formative predisposi- 
tions (samskara, du byed), substratum consciousness (alayavijiana, kun gahi i 
rnam shes), name and form (namarüpa, ming gzugs), the six sensory activity 
fields (sadayatana, skye mched drug), sensory contact (sparía, reg pa), sensa- 
‘tion (vedana, tshor ba), craving (trsna, sred pa), grasping (upadana, len pa), 
rebirth process (bhava, srid pa), actual birth (jati, skye ba), and aging and death 
(jaramarana, rga shit yan lag). The individual functions of the twelve links 
are also analyzed by Kongtrul. 


Processes and scopes of dependent origination 


There are two processes through which these twelve links unfold: a static 
process whereby they manifest the propensities imposed on the substratum, 
and a dynamic process whereby they are manifested through the maturation 
of the seeds of past actions. 

Furthermore, there are several scopes of dependent origination that have 
been differentiated. For example: 


(1) Ihe dependent origination that distinguishes the essential nature (svz 
bhavavibhagapratityasamutpada, ngo bo nyid rnam par ‘byed pai rten 
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‘brel) refers to the emanation of all outer and inner phenomena from 
the substratum consciousness, and to the appearances that manifest 
through its power as being deposited upon it. This realization accords 
only with the scope of the Greater Vehicle. 

(2) The dependent origination that distinguishes attractive and unattract- 
ive goals (priyapriyavibhagapratityasamutpada, sdug pa dang mi sdug 
parnam par ‘byed pairten brel) accords with the views of pious atten- 
dants and hermit buddhas, among whom the latter extensively under- 
stand both the “arising process” (anuloma, lugs ‘byung) of dependent 
origination and its "reversal process” (pratiloma, lugs dog), whereas 
the pious attendants’ understanding is less complete. 

(3) The dependent origination associated with sensory engagement 
(aupabhogikapratityasamutpada, nyer spyod can gyi rten ‘brel) is the 
process through which the six modes of engaged consciousness gen- 
erate dissonant mental states of attachment, aversion, and delusion, 
dependent on sensory contact, respectively with agreeable, disagree- 
able, and indifferent sensations. To counter this, the pious attendants 
seek to control the dependent dissonant mental states. 


Serial, instantaneous, and interconnected dependent origination 


It is said that the twelve links of dependent origination unfold in three dif- 
ferent ways: serially, instantaneously, or interconnectedly. 

Among them, serial or circumstantial dependent origination (prakarstka- 
pratityasamutpada, rgyun chags paam gnas skabs pai rten ‘brel) includes the 
process whereby one cycle of the twelve links is completed over two lifetimes 
within the world system of desire, the process through which one cycle is 
completed over three lifetimes, and the process through which one cycle is 
completed within a single lifetime. On the other hand, instantaneous depen- 
dent origination (ksantkapratityasamutpada, skad cig ma'i rten ‘brel) refers to 
the completion of all twelve links of dependent origination ina single instant, 
as may occur when the act of murder is willfully committed. 


Eight aspects and two interpretations of interconnected 

dependent origination 

The “interconnected dependent origination” (sdémbandhikapratityasamut- 
pada, brel ba can gyi rten brel) that relates to the causal nexus has eight aspects: 


(1) the dependent origination through which consciousness arises; 
(2) the dependent origination through which birth and death arise; 
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(3) the uninterrupted dependent origination of the external world; 

(4) the dependent origination which is an extensive analysis of the physical 
environment 

(s) the dependent origination distinguished by the nourishing sustenance 
of the sensory bases, sensory contact, volition, and consciousness; 

(6) the dependent origination that distinguishes living beings according 
to desirable and undesirable realms of rebirth on the basis of virtuous 
and non-virtuous past actions; 

(7) the dependent origination that is well distinguished by means of purity 
acquired by cultivating the three higher trainings and the five spiritual 
paths; 

(8) the dependent origination that is well distinguished by means of the 
six supernormal cognitive powers. 


The first six of these fall within the range of dissonant mental states, and 
the last two are associated with purified states. 

There are also two distinct interpretations of interconnected dependent 
origination, based on the textual commentaries of Maitreya (rje btsun byams 


pai gzhung don) and Vasubandhu (slob dpon dbyig gnyen gyi gzhung don). 


Interpretation of Maitreya 


Maitreya explains that three links—fundamental ignorance, craving, and 
grasping—are classed as dissonant mental states arising from other dissonant 

mental states (klesasamklesa, nyon mongs pai kun nas nyon mongs pa); whereas 
two links—formative predispositions and rebirth process—are classed as dis- 
sonant mental states arising from past actions (karmasamklesa, las kyi kun nas 
nyon mongs pa); and the remaining seven are classed as dissonant mental states 
arising from the birth of sufferings (janmasamklesa, sdug bsngal rnams skye 
bai kun nas nyon mongs pa). Alternatively, five links— fundamental ignorance, 
formative predispositions, craving, grasping, and the rebirth process—may be 
designated as causal dissonant mental states (hetusamklesa), and the remain- 
der as fruitional dissonant mental states (phalasamklesa). 


Interpretation of Vasubandhu 


Vasubandhu explains that when the cycle of the twelve links of dependent 
origination is completed over two lifetimes, it comprises “seven projective and 
formative aspects” ( phen grub rgyu bdun). Moreover, there are differences in 
the distribution of the twelve links of dependent origination. All of them are 
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fully present in the world-system of desire, whereas in the two higher world- 
systems they are only partly present, because the link of aging exists therein in 
the manner of formative predispositions that are old and putrid, while in the 
world-system of formlessness specifically, the physical aspects of dependent 


origination are absent. 


Conclusion 


Asanga notes, in conclusion, that the processes of dependent origination have 
five inherent contradictions, for which reason their reality is only fully under- 
stood by buddhas. These are summarized as follows: 


(1) Although dependent origination is momentary, it is also observed to 
have duration. 

(2) Although dependent origination arises from unmoving conditions, it 
is also observed that its potencies are idiosyncratic. 

(3) Although dependent origination occurs without reference to sentient 
beings, it is also observed in respect of sentient beings. 

(4) Although dependent origination has no creator, itis also observed that 
past actions are not fruitless. 

(s) Although dependentorigination does notarise from the four extremes, 
it does not arise with reference to any other agency. 


Furthermore, all phenomena, just as they appear, are established as the rela- 
tive dependent origination, whereas their actual reality is merely designated 
as the dependent origination of emptiness, the ultimate truth. This crucial 
point is "extremely profound and subtle, for which reasons it is an object 
known by the Buddha alone.” 

The real nature of dependent origination is to be understood in terms 
of the four hallmarks of the Buddhas teachings: impermanence, suffering, 
emptiness, and selflessness. Briefly stated, phenomena are uncreated by the 
dynamics of conceptual thought present in the mind ofa creator divinity, and 
they are impermanent because that which is permanent and steadfast would 
not be subject to the arising and cessation of causes and conditions. Since phe- 
nomena have a nature that partakes of arising and cessation, and substantial 
things are seeds endowed with potency, they are produced by causes capable 
of generating their respective results. Without knowing the processes of aris- 
ingand cessation in respect of substantial things in accordance with the three 
natures of which they partake, non-Buddhist philosophers propound their 


diverse perspectives of eternalism and nihilism. However, when the meaning 
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of dependent origination is properly understood, “the reality will be known, 
and by also comprehending the three natures, one will obtain certainty with 
regard to dependent origination.” 

From the ultimate perspective, although emptiness is identified with 
dependent origination, the pristine cognition of natural inner radiance (rang 
bzhin od gsal ba'i ye shes), which is the ultimate truth, actually transcends 
dependent origination because it is beyond all objects of verbal expression and 
mental conception, being liberated from the dichotomies between genera- 
tive causes and generated results, or determined and determinative aspects. 
This natural inner radiance has not been generated by any cause whatsoever 
because it does not produce an extraneous result, nor is it a causal action of 
extraneous production. On the other hand, it is not contradictory to say that 
although the ultimate truth is not dependent origination, it can be realized 
by meditating on dependent origination. 


THE TRANSLATION 


The root verses of Jamgon Kongtrul’s Encompassment of All Knowledge (Shes 
bya kun khyab) are terse and pithy, designed as a mnemonic aid for erudite 
exponents of the various Tibetan traditions, and they are virtually unin- 
telligible without reference to his auto-commentary, the Infinite Ocean of 
Knowledge (Shes bya mtha’ yas pa'i rgya mtsho), which was written in prose, 
in an encyclopedic style. The latter is replete with quotations from classical 
Indian sources and the Tibetan commentarial tradition, in keeping with the 
“great conversation” of the ongoing Indo-Tibetan philosophical tradition. 
Among Tibetan sources, specific mention should be made of Taranatha, an 
inspirational writer for Jamgon Kongtrul, whose ghostly presence at times 
seems to permeate the Treasury of Knowledge. In general, Kongtrul takes great 
care to cite his sources, but references to Taranatha and his disciple Khewang 
Yeshe Gyatso are not always acknowledged, possibly for diplomatic reasons, 
as his new treatise was to gain great currency throughout Tibet—even in the 
central regions where the works of Taranatha had been proscribed during 
the seventeenth century. 

There are several challenges to be faced in translating this complex text 
into readable English. Despite its encyclopedic vastness, the Treasury of 
Knowledge is remarkably terse and concise in style. It contains many pas- 
sages and observations requiring further elucidation or annotation, even for 
the educated Tibetan reader. Since accuracy has to be the benchmark, often 
at the expense of elegance, words have sometimes been added in brackets to 
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assist the reader’s understanding. More frequently, endnotes have been added 
to explain obscure points or to refer the reader to more detailed works in 
Tibetan, Sanskrit, or Western languages for further reading. Wherever pos- 
sible, I have also sought to cross-reference Jamgon Kongtrul’s observations to 
other volumes in this series. 

In preparing this translation, the range of the English terminology for 
technical language has had to match the wide diversity of the book’s subject- 
matter, covering the disparate fields of linguistics, logic, fine art, medicine, 
astrology, poetics, metrics, lexicography, dramaturgy, and Buddhist phenom- 
enology. The full range of terminology employed can be ascertained from the 
trilingual thematic concordance of technical terms, at the end of the book. 
In addition, I have frequently opted to retain Tibetan and Sanskrit technical 
terms in parenthesis, in the body of the text, as an aid for the educated reader, 
even at the risk of diminishing fluency. 

In view of the technical nature of the subject matter, the intricacies of San- 
skrit grammar which are explained in the text and so forth, I have deliberately 
followed the standard academic system of romanization for Sanskrit. In tran- 
scribing Tibetan technical terms, I have utilized the standard modifications of 
extended Wylie for romanized Tibetan, except in the case of personal names 
or place-names, where a more simplified phonetic system has been employed. 

In addition to Kongtrul’s root verses and prose commentary, this volume 
also contains an outline (sa bcad) of the headings used by Jamgon Kongtrul 
in his treatise, following the traditional convoluted style which academic 
Tibetan treatises employ for pedagogic and mnemonic purposes. This out- 
line has its basis in the Outline of the Encompassment of All Knowledge (Shes 
bya kun khyab kyi sa bcad), which was written and published in Tibetan by 
Professor Thubten Nyima (Zenkar Rinpoche) in 1990. 

The bibliography at the end of the book isin two sections. The first contains 
references to Indic and Tibetan works cited by the author, and the second 
includes other works—in Sanskrit, Tibetan and other languages—which have 
been recommended for further reading in the introduction and endnotes. 
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THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 


BOOK SIK 


eA Graduated Exposition of Classical Studies 


PART ONE 


Indo-Tibetan Classical Learning: 
A Systematic Presentation of the Ordinary Classical 
Sciences and Mundane Spiritual Paths 


THE ROOT VERSES 


[CHAPTER 1: THE PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF LEARNING] 


At the outset, studies should be pursued impartially 
Because they are the basis of all erudition and enlightened attributes. 
Whatever one investigates—scriptural compilations, treatises, or fine arts— 
One should be aided by humility and perseverance. 
Why so? In order to accumulate genuine [analytic] knowledge and 

so forth! 


[CHAPTER 2: ARTICULATION AND SEMANTICS] 


Articulation of syllables is the basis of all knowledge. 
Although the number of languages and scripts may be limitless, 
Their [common] foundation comprises the vowels and consonants. 
Actual sounds are held to be not fruitional [in nature], 
But they are either produced in conformity with their causes, 

or cumulatively. 


The essential nature of syllabic articulation is vocal pulsation, 

Which may be short, long, or diphthong in its duration, 

Enduring [respectively] for one, two, or three blinks of an eye. 

Each fraction [of a vocal pulsation] lasts but a single instant, 

And, along with others, forms a continuum. 

[Syllables] are categorized in the Treasury [of Phenomenology] 

Among the disassociated [formative predispositions]. 

The etymological definitions [of “syllable”] include “unchanging nature,” 
“Elucidator of nouns and words,’ and “signifier of meanings.” 

The syllabic scripts include Rafjana, and so forth. 
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As for the analysis that is commonly made, 
In Sanskrit, the foremost of the four classical languages of India, 
The vowels include simple vowels and diphthongs, 
And the consonants include basic phonetic sets, semi-vowels, and spirants. 
The vowels [according to the Grammar of Candragomin| | 
Number one hundred and thirty-two, 
And the basic consonants thirty-seven, which, when multiplied 
by the vowels, 
Become four thousand three hundred and fifty-six. 
These all arise dependent on eight places of articulation, 
Their articulators, and the modes of inner and outer articulation. 


The Tibetan language has four represented vowels, 1 and so forth, 

And thirty consonants, analyzed as prefixes, suffixes, and radicals. 

These may occur as isolates, or [in conjunction with] prefixes, superscripts, 
Stacks, subscripts, and suffixes. 


Meaning is disclosed by adding inflections, particles, and so forth; 
And [action] is conveyed by verbal agentives and objectives, and the 
three tenses. 


At first [Tibetan] phonics should be practiced, 

And this should be followed by the spelling aloud of constructed syllables. 
These [syllables] are produced and expressed in conformity with 

Their distinct places of articulation, articulators, and modes of articulation. 
Having mastered [spelling], the technique of affixation— 

The process determining which [affixes] are attached to which [radicals] — 
As well as the need for [affixation] 

Should all be studied with reference to the excellent texts of Tonmi, 

The oldest of [all the Tibetan treatises on] language, 

Which were [composed] through the enlightened activity of the buddhas. 


All [constructions depend on] the following eight elements of linguistic 
application: 

Apprehended sounds and languages, 

Names and attributes, 

Communicative symbols and conventional terms, 

And words and meanings. 

Through the convergence of sounds and meanings, 
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An apprehending intelligence arises 

In association with five successive factors: 

Objective reference, sound generation, shared ideation, 
Commonality, and adhesion. 


[CHAPTER 3: SANSKRIT GRAMMAR] 


There exist no branches of knowledge 

That should remain unstudied by the sons of the Conquerors. 
Therefore the classical sciences should be studied 

Because they eradicate [wrong understanding], 

Bring [seekers] into the fold, 

And achieve the all-knowing [path of omniscience]. 


Grammar— [the science] that eliminates wrong understandings with 
regard to words— 
Comprises three aspects: primary bases, affixation, and derivation. 


Among primary bases, the verbal roots can be subsumed in six categories: 
Those that have been listed or formally conjugated, 

Those that have not been listed or formally conjugated, 

And those that have both been and not been formally conjugated; 

As well as denominative verbal roots, affixed verbal roots, 

And those that are both denominative and affixed. 

When subsumed, they comprise active and reflexive verbs. 


Nominal stems are of six types: 

Those of exclusive gender, those of mixed gender, 

And those of obscure, congruent, universally applicable, and 
indeterminate [gender]. 


Affixation includes desiderative suffixes, 
Enabling verbal roots to be formed as [other] verbal roots, 
Verbally conjugated suffixes, enabling verbal roots to be formed as phrases, 
Primary nominal suffixes associated with verbal action, 
Enabling verbal roots to be formed as nouns, 
Denominative suffixes, enabling nouns to be formed as verbal roots, 
Feminine-forming suffixes, enabling gender to be formed as 
[another] gender, 
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Secondary nominal suffixes, enabling nouns to be formed as [other] nouns, 
And nominal case suffixes, enabling nouns to be formed as phrases. 


Nouns, adjectives, verbs, and pronouns— 
These are the four [categories of words]. 
Alternatively, [words] can be classified as agents, verbal actions, and objects. 


Derivation comprises both actual [derivation] and nominal compounding. 

The essential elements of derivation concern the substitution [of retroflex 
syllables for dentals], 

And the classification of technical markers attached to verbal roots, affixes, 

Gender terminations, augments, indeclinable and [permitted final] words. 

Elision should be carried out in respect of [final vowels] that facilitate 
pronunciation 

And [final letters] denoting peculiarities [of inflection], 

As well as those that are [merely] technical markers.’ 


The verbal prepositions that modify meaning and form, and the augments 
Constitute the ancillary aspects of derivation. 

As for [derivations due to] affixation, 

All three elements— syllables, affixes, and inflections— 

Undergo infinite transformations, 

Including those due to euphonic conjunction. 


There are six kinds of nominal compound: 
Descriptive, pre-numerical, uncountable, 
Initially dependent, exocentric, and coordinative. 


The essence [of grammar] is subsumed in nouns, words, and derivations. 
To learn the language, one should be undeluded with respect to meaning. 


[CHAPTER 4: LOGIC] 


Valid cognition, which eradicates wrong understanding with respect 
to meaning, 


Refers to the object, subject, and processes of [logical] understanding. 


The object is the knowable or appraisable which is to be understood. 
Objects may be substantial or insubstantial, 
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Compounded or uncompounded, permanent or impermanent. 
Substantial [objects] include material and cognitive phenomena, 
Causes and results, along with their subdivisions. 


In terms of their functionality [objects] fall into three categories, 

Namely, apparent, conceived, and applied objects. 

In terms of the processes of understanding objects that are to be appraised: 

[Objects] include specifically and generally characterized phenomena, 

Or else they are established as directly evident, indirectly evident, 

And indirectly evident to an extreme degree, __ 

Or else [they comprise] signified [phenomena] and their supplementary 
[definitions]. 


The subject is both the signifier, which engenders comprehension, 
and the cognizer. 

Signifers essentially include nouns, phrases, and speech. 

In terms of the signified they include type signifiers, 

Set signifiers, and modes of signification, 

As well as the predicate, the subject, and preclusion without or with 
[ predicate]. 

Theoretically, [signifiers] may be conceived or directly evident. 

[Also incidentally defined here] are the term "syllable" and the term "indi- 
vidual person.” 


Consciousness or awareness [has ten aspects]: 
Valid and non-valid cognition, 

Conceptual and non-conceptual cognition, 
Mistaken and unmistaken cognition, 
Intrinsic and extraneous awareness, 

Mind and mental states. 


With regard to direct perception, 

There are four modes of direct perception: 

Sense organs, mind, intrinsic awareness, and yoga. 
Inference is made through the power of facts, 
Popular acclaim, and conviction. , 

[here are many such categories and approaches, 
And the conclusions of valid cognition 

Should also be incidentally understood. 
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With regard to (the logical processes of genuine] understanding, 
There are contradictions [that may be determined], 
Along with relations, negations, proofs, universals and particulars, 
Identity and difference, eliminative and affirmative engagement, 
As well as extraneous [elimination], definition, definiendum, 
Substance and counterpart [phenomena], and the two modes 

of inference. 


[ The first of these] is inference for one’s own sake— 

This requires genuine evidence endowed with the three criteria. 

One should reject ostensible and contradictory evidence 

In which [these criteria] are incomplete. 

The [given] examples should also be determined accordingly. 

[The second of these] is inference for the sake of others— 

This requires a statement of proof endowed with the three criteria, 

Acceptable to both the antagonist and the respondent, 

And endowed with the two aspects. 

In the case of evidence, elimination, refutation, 

Consequential reasoning, and so forth, 

The ostensible [types] should be rejected, 

And the correct [types] should be established. 

While these [processes of logical understanding] are prestigious 
in modern circles, 

There are also different [logical presentations], 

Exemplified by the Zreasure of Logical Reasoning, 

The Oceanic Textbook of Uncommon Logical Reasoning, 

And the traditions of the ancient [Kadampas]. 


All points signified in the texts on valid cognition may be personally 
understood 

Through direct perception, inference, and their ostensible forms, 

Whereas proof, refutation, and their ostensible forms engender 
understanding in others: 

These are the eight aspects of dialectics. 


In brief, there are three kinds of objects to be appraised: 
The directly evident, the indirectly evident, 

And the indirectly evident to an extreme degree. 

As for their means of appraisal, they comprise [respectively] 
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Direct perception, logical inference, and scriptural authority, 
Of which the purity is established by the three types of scrutiny. 
There are four kinds of direct perception, 

Three logical axioms of inference, 

And various technical terms that derive from these. 


The analytical basis or topics [for discussion], 

The analysis of phenomena, 

The systematic framework to be determined, 

Consequential reasoning which is the process of determination, and [cor- 
rect] view— 

These are the five modalities offering an introduction to the Middle Way, 

Subsumed in [the teachings] of the mighty lords of knowledge. 

Through conventional terms, ultimate objects of appraisal 

Are established as valid cognition. 


[CHAPTER 5: FINE ARTS] 


Although the arts that can be earnestly pursued are limitless, 

All knowledge may in fact be subsumed within the fine arts of the three 
media. 

The supreme arts of the body are the representations 

Of buddha body, speech, and mind. 

Artists are skilled and maintain the one-day observances (upavasa). 

They have received empowerments and maintain the commitments 

Associated with the inner [classes of ] the way of secret mantra, 

And they are endowed with blessings, as are their materials and tools. 


Painted icons representing [visualized deities] of meditative commitment 

That accord with the texts arc the best. 

With regard to iconometric proportion, the number of relative 
finger-widths 

Allocated [for buddha images] is one hundred and twenty-five 

According to the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, 

While, according to the Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara, 

It should be one hundred and twenty. 

The [Tantra of the] Four [Indestructible] Seats is similar [to the latter], 

While the [ Tantras of] Red and Black [ Yamari] calculate eight face-length 


measures. 
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The Sutra [Requested by Sariputra] and [other ancient] Indic texts 
Are [generally] in conformity with those [works], 
And there are [contemporary] traditions that follow them as well. 


Among the five anthropometric scales applied in certain circumstances, 

[Including the scale of ] twelve and a half finger-widths, 

[ Ihe scale of ] twelve finger-widths, and the palm-length measures, 

The first and second accord with the Wheel of Time 

And the Emergence of Cakrasamvara, 

While the third and fourth comprise the nine and eight palm-length 
measures. 

These all correspond to the actual teachings of the sütras and tantras, 

And painstaking efforts should be made [in applying them]. 

The [first three of these anthropometric scales] are applied, as appropriate, 

To the [drawing of ) tathagatas, bodhisattvas, 

Wrathful deities, and icons without consort. 

The fourth is applied to the most wrathful deities [alone]. 

The [fifth] is the Tibetan tradition of six mid-finger span measures which 
emerged later. 


As for the typology of the deities, they may be classified as follows: 

[Icons depicting] renunciant forms without a consort, universal 
monarchs, 

Peaceful icons without ornaments [including] hermit sages and beings 

- of inferior class, 

[Wrathful] buddhas, emanational wrathful forms, and kings among 
wrathful deities, 

Supreme and common bodhisattvas, servants, and intermediaries. 


However, among well-known contemporary [traditions], 
[Including] those that identify eleven distinct iconometric scales, 
All of them concur that the axial lines of Brahma are drawn first. 
Then, [as for the elevenfold classification,] this comprises 
[Renunciant buddhas] without a consort, 

And the buddha body of perfect resource, 

Which are scaled at one hundred and twenty-five finger-widths; 
Bodhisattvas scaled at one hundred and twenty finger-widths; 
Wrathful hermit sages scaled at twelve palm-lengths; 

Female consorts scaled at nine palm-lengths; 
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Acolytes of Yama and yaksas scaled at eight [palm-lengths]; 

Ogre-like wrathful deities scaled at six, five, or three [palm-lengths]; 

Pious attendants and hermit buddhas who are similar in scale to 
human figures; 

[Mundane protectors] such as Brahma, scaled at nine large units; 

And human beings of the four continents, 

Scaled at seven mid-finger spans in length, and eight in width. 

All such measurements are said to depend 

On the degree to which the vital energy of past actions is impeded. 


[Icons should be depicted] with the major and minor marks, 

Or they should be peaceful, amorous, wrathful, graceful, 

Or expressive of the dramatic airs. 

[Icons may also be adorned with] religious robes, 

The eight ornaments made of precious gems, 

And two kinds of silken clothes, 

With [hand] gestures and 

The eight or ten categories of glorious charnel ground accoutrements, 
As well as the vajra, khatvanga, and so forth, 

Which are foremost among the symbolic hand-held emblems. 


There are seven aspects to the construction of a throne or palanquin, 

[Which symbolize respectively the seven] categories of the branches of 
enlightenment, 

While the six ornaments of the backrest symbolize 

Ihe six transcendental perfections, and so forth. 


[Draftsmanship] should be without defects 

In respect of long, short, thick, thin, and curving [lines], and so forth. 

The basic and secondary color pigments and their shadings should then 
be applied 

And the stylistic features should correspond to the traditions maintained 
in different lands. 


The three-dimensional and two-dimensional celestial palaces, 

The abodes in which [these icons] reside, 

Are widely [constructed] in accordance with the Indestructible Garland. 
But there are also other symbolic conventions and meanings, 


Including [those represented by] the tradition of the Magical Net. 
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As for the representations of buddha speech, according to the sutras 
There are sixty-four types of [ancient] script, 

But Rafijana, Vartula, and so forth are supreme 

Among all che writing systems of different lands. 

[In Rafijana] it is approximately the case 

That there are two calligraphic grid squares 

For the head stroke and neck stroke [of each letter], 

And three for the body strokes [of each letter]. 

Among these, the head stroke is [drawn] last. 


In Tibetan calligraphy, all [writing systems] can be subsumed 

Within the following six scripts: 

The headed block-letter script, the headless [block-letter] script, 

The headless thick and thin italic scripts, 

The formal handwriting script, and the cursive shorthand script. 

The block-letter scripts [evolved through] nine successive 
[modifications], 

Including the “ancient and new styles.” 

Thereafter, among the followers of Yutri, two traditions arose— 

The “frog” tradition and the “popular” tradition. 


There are eight [strokes] to which one should pay attention, 
Ten [points of calligraphy] to be accentuated, 
Twenty-one primary characteristics, sixteen secondary characteristics, 


And three general characteristics that should all be applied. 


As for the headless thick-stroked italic script, 
There were two [original] traditions—those of Li and Den— 
From which many [others] gradually evolved. 


One should proficiently study the calligraphic proportions, 

Writing surfaces, ink and pens; 

One should cherish all major and minor [characteristics of composition], 

Maintaining neatness, elegance, and accuracy. 

One should write, without contravening the hierarchy [of the various 
scripts], 

Whereby the sacred scriptures [of the Buddhas] 

Are copied in the block-letter script, and so forth. 
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I cannot digress [to consider here] other kinds of calligraphy because they 
are limitless. 


As for the representations of buddha mind, 

There are explained to be five particular types [of stüpa]: 

Those that are spontaneously present by nature, those that are unsurpassed, 
Those that are consecrated by blessings, 

Those that arise through spiritual accomplishments, 

And those that correspond to the different vehicles. 

The practical techniques [of stüpa construction] that are applicable 
Include those suitable for ordinary persons, pious attendants, 

Hermit buddhas, and conquerors, 

As described in the transmissions [of monastic discipline]. 


With regard to the eight stüpas of the conquerors, 

Although their measurements are indefinite, 

The scholars of Tibet generally attest to [the method outlined in] 

The [Commentary] on the Taintless | Crown Protuberance]. 
Accordingly, they refer to the height [of a stupa] 

As sixteen large units, and the width as slightly more than half of that. 


As far as the uncommon stupa of pristine cognition 

Mentioned in the [ Tantra of] the Wheel of Time is concerned, 

When the Buddha is seated in a cross legged-posture, 

The area from his navel downwards corresponds to the terraces [of the 
stupa); 

The abdomen, to the dome plinth; 

The [chest] from there as far as the shoulders, to the bulging dome; 

The throat, to the high pavilion; [the face] as far as the hair ringlet, 

To the face [painted] on the high pavilion; 

And the [hair knot] from there upwards, to the [stacked] wheels 

Of the sacred teachings and the crest [of the stüpa]. 

These collectively and accurately correlate [in their proportions] 

To the external [world], the inner [subtle body], and even to other 
[divine forms]. 


In particular, there were many [stupas of extraordinary] measurement 
and shape 
Which existed from antiquity and are unheard of by arrogant scholars, 
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Such as the Stüpa of Intangible Glory, 
And the Naturally Arisen [Svayambhü] Stüpa of Nepal. 


The Nyingma tradition also speaks of the stüpas of the eight 
virtuous abodes, 

Of the dimensions and designs [of the stüpas] 

Corresponding to the nine sequences of the vehicle, and so forth. 


The proportions and systematic presentation 

Of the vajra, bell, ritual spike, tantric staff, and so forth 

Are clearly set forth in the Collection of Rites, and so forth. 

[ Ihe playing of ] drums and cymbals, sacred masked dances, and so forth 


Arc all ritual activities associated with the body. 


The ordinary [physical arts] comprise [the making of ] residences, 
Ships, clothing, ornaments, food, 
Armaments— both aggressive and defensive— weapons, and so forth. 


The supreme arts of speech are debate, explanation, and composition. 

Innate musical sound comprises [four melodic contours]: 

Ihe sustaining note, the descending note, 

Ihe changing note, and the ascending note, 

Which [are exemplified] respectively by [four metaphors]: 

A wish-granting tree, a creeping flower plant, 

The [changing reflections of the] moon [in water], 

And the [traverse of a slow] river? 

By undertaking preliminaries that focus on three essentials, 

The six defects and five causes should be abandoned. 

[Chanting] should then be undertaken in a timely manner, in six great 
[ceremonial contexts]. 

In congregations twelve distinctive [ancillary modes of chanting] 

Including the lion’s roar should also be employed, as appropriate. 

The common [vocal arts] include songs, flutes, and formal speeches. 


The supreme arts of mind are those of study, reflection, and meditation 
With regard to the eloquently expressed [teachings of the Buddha]. 
The common [mental arts] comprise the eighteen topics of knowledge, 
As well as Sanskrit grammar, logic, and so forth. 

There are also eight subjects of scrutiny 
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Comprising land, gems, trees, chariots, horses, elephants, treasures, 

And men and women; and commonly too 

There are the treatises on [human] conduct, and the sixty-four crafts, 
Along with all sorts of [other] enumerations, including the four categories. 


[CHAPTER 6: MEDICINE] 


Among all the works of medical science 

Which concern the physical body and its vitality, 
The structure of the Glorious Great Tantra 

Entitled “Essence of Nectar’ is of crucial importance. 


The roots [of medical science, as expounded in the Root Tantra}, 
Namely, physiology, diagnosis, and treatment, 

Are explained in terms of the patient, the remedy, 

The application of the remedy, and the practicing physician. 


There are eight branches in the Instructional Tantra: 

[Treatment of ] the physical body [in general], pediatrics, gynecological 
diseases, 

Demonic possession, wounds and injuries, poisoning, 

Old age, and the restoration of virility and fertility. 


Diseases and remedial techniques are integrated in the Subsequent | Tantra]. 


The patient includes [the topics of ] physiology for which [treatment is 
prescribed | 

And the diseases which are treated. 

The remedy includes [the topics of ] regimen, diet, medication, and 
external therapy. | 

The method of treatment includes [the topics of ] the prevention of disease, 

And the treatment of pathological transformations, 

While the practitioner of medical science [includes the physician]. 

[Medical science] is subsumed in these primary and ancillary [topics]. 


Within physiology [the following] are determined: 
The understanding of human embryology, 

Based on primary and secondary causes, 

And the indications [of parturition], 
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As well as the understanding [of human anatomy] in metaphorical terms, 
And the natural condition of the bodily constituents, 

The channels, the vulnerable points, 

And the passageways and orifices, 

Along with the defining characteristics [of the elements] 

Which may be subject to harm, 

And [the humors] which may be harmful, 

As well as the physical activities, distinctions, 

And signs of physical decay. 


With regard to diseases, the remote and immediate primary causes 
Are [respectively] the three poisons and the three humors. 

While the secondary causes that aggravate [the basis of disease] 
Include the activity fields of the senses 

As well as their gathering, arising, and [fully manifest] arising. 


The characteristics [of humoral imbalance], 

Which has its inception in the six pathways, 

Are excess, deficiency, and [mutual] aggravation. 

[Diseases] are then classified on the basis of their primary causes, 
The [sex or age of ] the patient, and their [four] aspects. 


Regimen comprises continuous [daily] regimen, seasonal regimen, and 
occasional regimen. 

Dietetics includes [knowledge of ] the [diverse] types [of food and 
beverages], 

As well as dietary restrictions and moderation in the quantity of food. 

Medication includes taste, potency, post-digestive taste, and compounding 
methods. 

External therapy includes [the application of ] mild, rough, and rigorous 
[treatments], 

Along with the [appropriate] surgical instruments. 

[Prophylactics] maintain [the body] in good health, free from disease, 

And prolong [the life] of the aged, free from disease. 


[Understanding] the primary causes and characteristic [symptoms] 
of disease, 

And relying on [familiarity with] the advantages and disadvantage 
[of certain remedies], 


[ Ihe physician] should [also] undertake diagnosis through subterfuge 
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And through the four alternative parameters, 

On the basis of which [treatment] is to be abandoned or prescribed. 

Treatment should then be administered 

According to general, specific, and special [therapeutic] principles. 

Both the common and special methods of treatment should be 
mastered. 


Physicians should be endowed with the six primary attributes. 
They should be supreme [in all their other qualities], 

And masters of [medical and spiritual] practices. 

[Thus,] they themselves and others will enjoy 

The results of immediate happiness and long-term well-being. 


[CHAPTER 7: ASTROLOGY AND DIVINATION] 


Among the [subjects] known as the five minor sciences, 

Astrology discloses things to be adopted or rejected 

From the perspective of relative appearances. 

The gross apparitional forms of reality or emptiness 

Underlie the astrological calculations to be made, 

While the techniques of astrological calculation 

Are mathematical computations of interdependence or correlation. 

The stepping of the planets derives from the breath within the central 
channel, 

But at the end of the four ages, they will enter a state of vacuity. 

The precision of time arises through repeated scrutiny. 

The inner [world] qualitatively manifested as the [phenomena of ] 
the external world, 

Among which the solar mansions and constellations 

Which [the planets] traverse took form; 

And the planetary bodies that traverse them [also] arose. 

The Sun marks out its [anti-clockwise] longitude through the solar 
mansions, 

While the four [terrestrial] seasons rotate in a clockwise manner. 

The solar mansions of the constellations and the zodiac, 

Dependent on the motion of the wind element, 

Also rotate clockwise in the course of each solar day, 

While the planets demarcate celestial [longitude], through their 
respective motions. 
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Rahu encounters the Sun and the Moon 
In the interval which follows the passing of three "seasons." 


The zodiacal, calendar, and solar days then emerged, 

Dependent on the epicycles of the Sun, Moon, and the wind element. 
[The Sun and the planets in a single solar day] rotate along the zodiac, 
[Divided] according to three "periods" of time, four “junctures,” 
Eight “watches,” twelve " [ascendant] conjunctions,’ 

Thirty “hours,” twenty-one thousand six hundred “breaths,” 

Three thousand six hundred “intervals” of time, 

Or sixty “clepsydra measures” of time. 


Through the five aspects [of astrological calculation] — 

Weekdays, lunar days, constellations, combined calculations, and impacts— 
The longitude of the five planets and of Rahu 

As well as the conjunctions and [other] aspects should be examined. 
Elective prediction and other minor calculations should also be studied. 


[CHAPTER 8: POETICS] 


The body [of composition] that conveys the desired meaning of poetry 
Includes verse, prose, or mixed verse and prose. 

Verses may be detached, clustered, intricate, or compounded, 

And they may [also] be divided into cantos. 

But they [invariably] consist of four metrical lines. 

Prose may comprise narrative and legend, 

While mixed verse and prose refers to the main style of [courtly] drama 
And the ordinary style of Campi. 


Embellishments include the ten uncommon sentiments of composition 

As well as the common ornaments of sense, sound, and enigmatic 
innuendo. 

Abandoning defects, one’s composition should adorn the world. 


[CHAPTER 9: PROSODY] 

The prosody of verse should observe the metric rules governing syllabic 
quantity, 

Which may be calculated commencing from the six-syllable meter [class], 
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As far as the [twenty-seven syllable] Samcana meter [class]. 
The syllabic quantity [of a given stanza] is demarcated 
[By four metrical lines] which may be of equal, unequal, or semi-equal 


length. 


The metric rules governing the scansion of moric instants concern 
The Arya meter, the Vaitalya meter, and the Paingala meter, 
But there are also other explanations. 


One should then examine the arrangement [of metrical variations] in 
tabular form, 

The general calculation [of the permutations in each meter class], 

The reductionist calculation which differentiates [the cadence of each 
specific meter], 

The calculation of the specific position [of a given meter within its meter 
class], | 

The [triangular] chart of the light syllables, 

And the calculation of the point of cadence that has been reached [in the 


table]. 


[CHAPTER 10: SyNONYMICS] 


There are primary names and derivative names which have meaning, 
Proper names and, similarly, imputed names. 

The latter include names based on similarity and causal relationship, 
And the contrariety of these, 

While [those based on causal relationships] include 

Names that impute the result from its cause 

And names that impute the cause from its result, 

As well as collective names applicable to individuals, 

And the contrariety of these. 

Through homonyms and synonyms 

[The science of ] synonymics should be comprehended, 


Along with the tables [of verbal roots] and definitions. 


(CHAPTER 11: DRAMATURGY] 


One should study all acts that bring delight to sentient beings, 


Evoking dramatic performances endowed with the sentiment of joy, 
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Including the aspects of the five dramatic junctures 
And the aspects of the [four] dramatic elements, 

As well as the thirty-six characteristics [of stagecraft], 
And the [trappings of ] graceful [song and dance], 
[The wearing of ] garlands, and so forth. 


[CHAPTER 12: MUNDANE SPIRITUAL PATHS] 


There are common understandings concerning merely the happiness 
of this life 

And there are philosophically inclined persons, endowed with a spiritual 
path. 

There are many views, authentic and inauthentic. 

For every hundred lower [views] there is but a single higher view, 

But when they are [all] subsumed, they comprise 

The outer [non-Buddhist] and inner [Buddhist perspectives]. 


The non-Buddhists are designated as “extremists.” 
[Extremists] are of three sorts: 

Nominal, emanational, and independently established. 
The last of these include meditators 

Who possess the fivefold supernormal cognitive powers. 


The basic [divisions] of the dialecticians 

Are the eternalist and nihilist schools. 

Among them, [the latter] are the materialists 

Who hold that life forms are of three types— 

Discernable, indiscernible, and animistic. 

They espouse nihilism, denying the existence of unseen causes, 

And they refute the existence of past and future lives, 

Along with [the impact of ] past actions, and so forth, 

For which reasons they cannot attain even the higher realms [of gods 
and humans}. 


The oldest of all the eternalist schools is the Samkhya, 
Who through three modes of valid cognition 
Appraise the twenty-five aspects of reality. 

In particular, they hold that the “self” 
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Endowed with five [characteristics], 

Relates to the fundamental state of “nature,” 

[Identified with] primal matter in which the three attributes 
Are in a state of equilibrium, 

And from which evolves the “[great] intelligence.” 

From that in turn the ego principle evolves, 

Along with the five aspects of subtle matter, 

The motor organs, the sense organs, and the mind. 

As they unfold in series, they give rise to cyclic existence, 
But if these modifications are reversed, 

The "self" will attain release. 


The Vaisesika are followers of Isvara 

Who hold that within substance and its attributes 

All subtypes are subsumed, 

And they propound the six categories [of reality] 

While being similar to the Naiyayika 

In maintaining four kinds of valid cognition, 

Eight aspects of radiant form, and so forth. 

There are also the Vaisnava, originating from the ten incarnations 
[of Visnu], 

The Brahmana, who uphold valid cognition that accords with 
the Vedas, 


The Aupanisadika, who [regard] the underworld and “soul” in a single 


savor, 
And the Vaiyakarana, who [regard] all things as embodiments 
of sound. 
There are the followers of Jaimini, 
Who maintain twelve defining characteristics and so forth, 


The followers of Caraka, who maintain there are eight kinds of valid 


cognition, 


— 


And the Nirgrantha Jains, who propound the ten objects of knowledge 


and so forth. 


All of these are merely on the path to the exalted realms, 

But they are to be rejected | 

Because [the attainment of ] release [from the cycle of existence] 
Is obscured by their views of the “self” 
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There are also barbarians, 

Who claim harmful or violent acts as their sacred teaching, 
Including those in Tibet and China, 

Who are beyond the pale in terms of the [Buddhist] scriptures. 
All of them should be rejected and given a wide berth. 


[CHAPTER 13: THE EXALTED VEHICLE] 


The god [realms] and the [worlds of ] Brahma 

Are within [reach of ] the exalted vehicle. 

Among the three kinds of faith, 

Which are the prerequisites‘ of all [spiritual paths], 

It is through the conviction that [the impact of ] past actions 

Is of primary importance, and so forth, 

And through the four correct ways of progressing [on the path], 

That the ten non-virtuous actions are abandoned, 

While the ten virtuous actions and their peripheral acts are adopted. 

In this way, laws are maintained concerning [conduct] to be rejected 
and accepted, 

While confused [virtuous and non-virtuous actions] 

And disharmonious [goals] are abandoned. 

Those who perfect the path of [virtuous] actions 

And are disciplined [in respect of their vows] 

Will, in the higher reams, attain excellent results, 

Mastering the ripening fruits that conform to their causes. 


The vehicle of Brahma is that which traverses the higher world systems. 
The four meditative concentrations associated with the world-system 
of form 


Have both causal and fruitional phases. 


In the causal phase [of the first meditative concentration], 

Preparation entails the meditative stability of calm abiding, 

In which physical and mental refinement occurs, 

By means of the nine techniques [for settling the mind], 

Namely, placement, perpetual placement, integrated placement, intensified 
placement, 

Control, calmness, quiescence, one-pointedness, and meditative equipoise. 


Having accomplished [calm abiding], 
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Then, through the six kinds of attention— 

Namely, defining characteristics, resolve, isolation, 

Encompassing joy, scrutiny, and perfected application, 

One will accomplish the higher insight, 

Of attention to the fruit of perfected application. 

These coarse and quiescent aspects [of higher insight] constitute the 
common mundane path. 

The actual foundation of the first meditative concentration has five aspects: 

Ideation, scrutiny, joy, bliss, and one-pointed mind. 


Those for whom the first [meditative concentration] 

Is defective and the second without defect 

Then [focus on the causal phase of the second meditative concentration]. 
Here, the extraordinary preparation entails [cultivation of 

The attention that is aware of individual characteristics [and so forth]. 
The actual foundation [of this second meditative concentration] 

Has four aspects, starting with intense inner clarity. 


Similarly, the third [meditative concentration] will ensue 

When preparation entails progressive scrutiny, 

By means of the higher insight endowed with attention. 

[Its actual foundation] has five aspects, starting with recollection. 
Then, [the actual foundation of ] the fourth [meditative concentration] 
Has four aspects, purified of the eight defects. 


In this way, the results will be greater, mediocre, or lesser, 

Corresponding to the actual foundation of each [meditative 
concentration]. 

The ripening fruit appropriate for each of these states and so forth will 
be experienced. 


The four meditative absorptions 

Associated with the world-system of formlessness 

Also have both causal and fruitional phases. 

One whose mind has obtained the fourth meditative concentration 
And has not relapsed 

After inhibiting [the world system of ] form, 

And its [interactions] of contact, vision, and perception, 

Should conclusively perfect the summit of existence 
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Through the meditative absorptions 

Which experience infinite space and consciousness, 

Where there is nothing-at-all to be grasped, 

And where there is neither perception, coarse or subtle, 

Nor is there non-perception. 

The results are particularly sublime, 

On account of their meditative stability, life span, and so forth. 


This basis of enlightened attributes, 

Including the [four] immeasurable aspirations, 

The [five] supernormal cognitive powers, and so forth 

Is the supreme objective to be striven after by both non-Buddhists 
And [by followers of ] the Lesser Vehicle. 

This is a prerequisite for those who would progressively embark 


Upon the vehicle of the Conquerors. 


THE AUTO-COMMENTARY 


INTRODUCTION 


In order that persons who have become well grounded in the higher ethical 
disciplines that form the basis of all those virtuous teachings [discussed in 
Book Five] might understand without error the spiritual paths that lead to 
freedom [from cyclic existence] and to omniscience (sarvajnata, thams cad 
mkhyen pa), it will be necessary to investigate the discriminative awareness 
that arises through studying the [various] fields of knowledge, which are as 
vast as an ocean in their extent. Therefore, this sixth book [of The Treasury of 
Knowledge), which is a graduated exposition of the [fields of classical learn- 
ing], is divided into the following four parts: 


(1) a systematic presentation of the ordinary classical sciences and mun- 
dane spiritual paths; 

(2) asystematic presentation of phenomenological structures common to 
both the Greater Vehicle and the Lesser Vehicle; 

(3) a systematic presentation of the vehicles that emphasize causal 
characteristics; 

(4) a systematic presentation of the vehicles that emphasize the [frui- 
tional] indestructible reality according to the way of secret mantra.” 


1. THE PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF LEARNING 


I. The Purpose of Learning [1] 
II. Three General Areas of Study— Scriptures, Treatises, and Fine Arts 
IIL. Introduction to the Actual Texts of Classical Learning 


The first part [of Book Six] has three topics: (1) a preamble thar relates to the 
purpose [oflearning ], (2) an exegesis of the three ways in which studies can be 
pursued, and (3) an introduction to the actual content [of classical learning]. 


THE PURPOSE OF LEARNING [I] 


As to the first [it is said in the root verses]: 


At the outset, studies should be pursued impartially 
Because they are the basis of all erudition and enlightened 
attributes. 


In addition to maintaining a foundation in pure ethical discipline,‘ the 
study of all the fields of knowledge in general, and particularly of the multiple 
approaches of the sütras and the way of [secret] mantra, which expound the 
sacred teachings [of Buddhism], is the basis of all enlightened attributes." It 
is said in the Scriptural Compilation of the Bodhisattvas: 


Through study, all things are known. 


Through study, negative actions are reversed. 
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Through study, pointless pursuits are abandoned. 
Through study, nirvana is attained. 


These four steps are explained sequentially in the Rational System of Exposi- 
tion. That is to say, it is through knowledge of non-Buddhist and Buddhist 
philosophical and spiritual systems that one will come to discern those things 
that should be adopted and those things that should be renounced. Then, 
after one has studied the training of ethical discipline, negative actions will 
be reversed. After studying the training of the mind [through meditation], 
pointless desires will be completely abandoned; and after studying the train- 
ing of discriminative awareness, the state of nirvana that is actually free from 
corruption will be attained.’ 

In the transmission [entitled] Analysis [of Monastic Discipline], it is said 
that an erudite person has five advantages,’ and elsewhere, it is said in various 
sücras and treatises that the enlightened attributes of erudition are limitless." 
It is for this reason that, at the outset, studies should be thoroughly pursued 
in an impartial manner. 


THREE GENERAL AREAS OF STUDY— 
SCRIPTURES, TREATISES, AND FINE ARTS [II] 


Secondly, the three ways in which studies can be pursued are explained in 
accordance with the Level of the Bodhisattvas:" 


Whatever one investigates—scriptural compilations, treatises, 
or fine arts— 

One should be aided by humility and perseverance. 

Why so? In order to accumulate genuine [analytic] knowledge 


and so forth! 


Whenever bodhisattvas who are in pursuit of the sacred teachings engage 
in any investigation, it is actually the knowledge of the scriptural compilations 
(pitaka, sde snod), the treatises (Sastra, bstan bcos), the mundane fine arts (silpa, 
bzo), and the status of past actions (karma, las) that they are investigating. 

The “scriptural compilation” [of the Buddhist canon] includes the scrip- 
tures of the bodhisattvas and the scriptures of the pious attendants.” Among 
the so-called twelve branches of the scriptures, the category of extensive teach- 
ings (mahavaipulya) is said to comprise the former, while the remaining eleven 
branches comprise the scriptures of the pious attendants.” Together, these 
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form the [canonical] subject matter of the Buddhist treatises or Buddhist 
studies. 

“Treatises, when abbreviated in this context, comprise three categories, 
namely, commentaries on logic, grammar, and medicine;" but these may also 
be designated as non-Buddhist on account of their allegiance to two [or more] 
teachers [and not only Sakyamuni]." 

Third, as for the “arts,” the commentaries on the thirty designated arts (Pzor 
btags pa sum cu)“ and so forth are established as fields of mundane science, 
and for this reason are not [formally] categorized as treatises. 

When [bodhisattvas] investigate [the sciences] accordingly, those who 
know that seeds are conducive to their [appropriate] fruits should conduct 
their research, aided by humility that never slackens and perseverance that is 
never interrupted, until the objective of their studies is conclusively compre- 
hended. If you ask why they should conduct their investigations in this way, 
it says in the Sätra of the Ascertainment of the Characteristics of Phenomena:” 


Manjusri! One who knows the essence and defining characteris- 
tics of all teachings attains genuine analytic knowledge of their 
meaning. One who knows their various distinctions and their 
systematic presentations attains the genuine analytic knowledge 
of intellectual brilliance. One who knows the range of various syn- 
onyms attains the genuine analytic knowledge of the teaching. 
One who knows etymological definitions attains the genuine ana- 
lytic knowledge of etymological definition." Therefore, Mafjusri, 
if one strives after omniscience, one should initially cultivate the 
discriminative awareness that arises from study and reflection.” 


This is because she is the mother of all the buddhas! 
Also it is said in the Discourse on Designations: 


The genuine analytic knowledge of the teaching will be attained 
through scholarship with regard to names, [syntactically bound] 
phrases, and syllables. The genuine analytic knowledge of meaning 
will be attained through scholarship with regard to their meaning. 
The genuine analytic knowledge of etymological definition will be 
attained through scholarship with regard to words and designa- 
tions. The genuine analytic knowledge of intellectual brilliance 
will be attained through unimpeded mastery of all these topics, 


and so forth. 
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The explanation given in the Commentary on the Treasury of Phenomenol- 
ogy is in conformity with these citations.” 

The Sutra of | Great] Skillful Means Repaying | the Buddha] with Gratitude, 
in particular, refers extensively to the necessity of learning the five classical 
sciences. The following summary, derived from that work, is relevant in the 
context of bodhisattvas who investigate the empirical teachings:” 


In this regard, if you ask why bodhisattvas continue to pursue these 
studies, bodhisattvas continue to investigate thoroughly the teach- 
ings of the Buddha because they are obliged to master earnestly and 
authentically all doctrines that are in conformity with the sacred 
teaching and because they impart those doctrines extensively and 
authentically to others. 

Bodhisattvas continue to investigate the science of logic because 
they have to thoroughly and qualitatively understand the elo- 
quence and solecism found in the treatises themselves, because 
they are obliged to refute the critiques of others, because they have 
to convince those lacking faith in this teaching [of Buddhism], and 
because they have to reinvigorate those who already have faith. 

Bodhisattvas continue to investigate the science of grammar 
because, while constructing refined Sanskrit syntax with fine words 
or syllables and an elegant use of etymological definitions, they 
inspire confidence in those wishing them to speak, and because 
they have to employ terminology in conformity with diverse ety- 
mological nuances, even though their meaning may be identical. 

Bodhisattvas continue to investigate the science of medicine 
because they are obliged to alleviate the various ailments that afflict 
sentient beings, and because they can benefit the great mass of 
living creatures. 

Bodhisattvas continue to investigate the aspects of knowl- 
edge concerning the status of mundane past actions because they 
acquire resources without difficulty for the sake of sentient beings, 
and because they are obliged to cherish all sentient beings. 


The same text concludes that:” 
The five ordinary sciences cultivated by bodhisattvas are also to be 


investigated because bodhisattvas are obliged to perfect the great 
provision of pristine cognition (jzanasambhara, ye shes kyi tshogs) 
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of unsurpassed and genuinely perfect enlightenment.” If they do 
not study all those subjects, they will not in due course attain the 
unobscured all-knowing pristine cognition. 


When these extensive comments are abbreviated, [bodhisattvas] are 
obliged to persevere for the sake of their objective—the causal basis of the 
provisions through which the all-knowing pristine cognition is attained. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ACTUAL TEXTS OF CLASSICAL 
LEARNING [III] 


Thirdly, the exegesis of the actual content [of classical learning] has three 
parts: the articulation of syllables which is the basis of all knowledge, the 
ordinary sciences and their branches, and the mundane spiritual paths that 
focus on this life. _ 


2. ARTICULATION AND SEMANTICS 


A. Linguistic Theory and Articulation of Syllables [III.A] 
1. Essential Nature of Articulation 
2. Etymology 
3. Graphology . 
4. Phonological Analysis of Sanskrit and Tibetan 
s. Morphology 
6. Pronunciation 
7. Eight Elements of Linguistic Application 
a. Sounds 
b. Languages 
c. Names 
d. Attributes 
e. Communicative Symbols 
f. Conventional Terms 
g. Words 
h. Meanings 


LiNGUISTIC THEORY AND ARTICULATION OF 
SYLLABLES [A] 


The first of these topics comprises both an introduction to the nature [of 
articulation] and a detailed exegesis of its defining characteristics. 
Regarding the former [it is said in the root verses]: ; 


Articulation of syllables is the basis of all knowledge. 
Although the number of languages and scripts may be limitless, 
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Their [common] foundation comprises the vowels and consonants. 

Actual sounds are held to be not fruitional [in nature], 

But they are either produced in conformity with their causes, or 
cumulatively. 


Articulation of syllables (yi ge? sbyor ba) is the basis of all knowledge 
because the techniques of training enunciated by the Buddha are maintained 
with reference to it, because it is also the causal basis of [those teachings that] 
propound the Four Vedas of the non-Buddhists,” and because all linguistic 
expressions throughout the world commonly depend on [articulated] syl- 
lables. Therefore, at the outset, it is important that the articulation of syllables 
should be studied and skillfully comprehended. As Tonmi Sambhota himself 
has said [in his Thirty Verses]: 


It should be explained that articulation of syllables 

Is the basis of all [higher] spiritual trainings,” 

As well as being a causal basis for exponents of the Vedas; 
And it is the foundation of all forms of linguistic expression. 


Although the number of different languages in the world and the scripts 
that have been intellectually devised to represent them may be limitless and 
indefinable, the [common] foundation of all languages and scripts com- 
prises vowels and consonants, including both phonemes and their character 
representations. 

Among these, it is said that the basic element of sound—the pho- 
neme (sabdadhatu, sgrai khams)—is not produced from a ripening cause 
( vipakahetu, rnam smin gyt rgyu), because it arises whenever its articulation is 
desired and does not arise when this condition is absent. By contrast, [results] 
produced from a ripening [cause] may not arise voluntarily but do arise invol- 
untarily. For this reason sound is held by the Vaibhasikas to be produced 
either [as a result] in conformity with its own cause (isyandaphala, rgyu 
mthun), or from a causal basis of homogeneity (sabhagahetu, skal mnyam), 
or else through the four cumulative experiences (caturaupacaytka, rgyas byung 
bzhi). The four cumulative experiences are enumerated as eating, sleeping, 
good conduct, and meditative stability.” 

Secondly, the detailed exegesis of the defining characteristics of syllabic 
articulation is presented through the following seven topics: essential nature, 
etymology, graphology, phonological analysis, morphology, pronunciation, 
and the eight elements of linguistic application (jug pa? gnas brgyad). 
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ESSENTIAL NATURE OF ARTICULATION [1] 


Concerning the essential nature of the syllables (yi ge? ngo bo) [it is said in 
the root verses]: 


The essential nature of syllabic articulation is vocal pulsation, 
Which may be short, long, or diphthong in its duration, 
Enduring [respectively] for one, two, or three blinks of an eye. 
Each fraction [of a vocal pulsation] lasts but a single instant, 
And, along with others, forms a continuum. 

[Syllables] are categorized in the Treasury [of Phenomenology] 
Among the disassociated [formative predispositions]. 


The essential nature of the syllables is simply vocal pulsation (skad ky: 


gdangs). It is said in the Exposition of Valid Cognition:” 


Having understood the motility of articulation, 
Sound is produced by one who knows how to produce it. 


The air-stream of vital energy (vayu, rlung) is activated voluntarily, and the 
pulsation of the syllables arises from that. Depending on whether a pulsation 
endures for one, two, or three blinks of the eye, it is conventionally termed 
short, long, or diphthong in its duration. As the previous source also states: 


The full extent of a syllable 
May be measured in the blinking of an eye. 


Now, each fraction of a syllable is equivalent to an instant or indivisible 
time moment (sana, skad cig), and a series or continuum is formed when 
the other [fractions] are gathered along with it. The Treasury of Phenom- 
enology explains that among the [identifiable] phenomenological categories, 
[syllables] are held by both the Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas to belong to 
the category of formative predispositions that are disassociated from mind 
(cittaviprayuktasamskara).” | 


ETYMOLOGY [2] 


Concerning the etymological definition [of the term syllable" (yi ge? nges 
tshig), it is said in the root verses]: 
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The etymological definitions [of “syllable” ] include “unchanging 
nature, 
“Elucidator of nouns and words,’ and “signifier of meanings.” 


The etymological definitions (nirukta, nges tshig) of the term yi ge (“syl- 
lable”) include the following: In Sanskrit, the tri-syllabic a-ksa-ra [which is 
rendered in English as "syllable"] means “unchanging.” Even when translated 
into different languages, the nature of the vowels and consonants is unchang- 
ing—for example, a single character, such as [the vowel] A or [the consonant] 
KA, does not transform into a syllable with another phonetic value. 

The Sanskrit term vyañjana (“consonant”) means *elucidator" in the sense 
that the consonants elucidate or specify all nouns and words. The Sanskrit 
term varna (“letter” or "syllable") means “signifier” in the sense that [the syl- 
lables] signify all meanings. 


GRAPHOLOGY [3] 
Concerning the graphology or character representation of syllables (yi ge? 
rnam pa) [it is said in the root verses]: 


The syllabic scripts include Ranjana, and so forth. 


There exist an almost limitless number of syllabic scripts (yig gzugs), the 
foremost of which are the sixty-four [traditional Indic scripts], including 


Brahmi (tshangs pai yi ge) and Ranjana (lanydza).” 


PHONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF SANSKRIT AND TIBETAN [4] 


The phonological analysis of the syllables (yi ge? dbye ba), [in this context] 
includes the Sanskrit tradition and the Tibetan tradition. 


[SANSKRIT PHONOLOGY] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


As for the analysis that is commonly made, 

In Sanskrit, the foremost of the four classical languages of India, 

The vowels include simple vowels and diphthongs, 

And the consonants include basic phonetic sets, semi-vowels, 
and spirants. 
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The vowels [according to the Grammar of Candragomin] 

Number one hundred and thirty-two, 

And the basic consonants thirty-seven, which, when multiplied by 
the vowels, 

Become four thousand three hundred and fifty-six. 

These all arise dependent on eight places of articulation, 

Their articulators, and the modes of inner and outer articulation. 


While there are many systematic presentations of phonological analysis 
found in the traditions derived from each of the [eight renowned] gram- 
matical treatises” and also in the uncommon tantra texts, the one that is com- 
monly made refers to the four major classical languages of India,” of which 
the foremost is known as Sanskrit. 

The Sanskrit language includes both vowels and consonants. The vowels 
comprise the ten simple vowels (samanaksara, mtshungs pa'i yi ge), from A and 
À to L, and i, as well as the four diphthongs (samdhyaksara, mtshams sbyor gyi 
yi ge), E, AI, O, and AU—sixteen altogether.” The consonants comprise five 
phonetic sets (pavicavarga, sde pa Inga) [of stops/ sparsa), including the [velar/ 
kantha) set beginning with KA, as well as the four semi-vowels (antahstha, 
mthar gnas), YA, RA, LA and VA, and the four spirants (%s74n, dro ba'i yi ge), 
$a and so forth. Thus there are said to be thirty-three consonants. These are 
the basic syllables.” 


Unvoiced non- 
aspirate surds 
aspirate surds - 
aspirate sonants 
Voiced aspirate 
Aspirate H and 
semi-vowels 
True spirants 
Short vowels 
Long vowels 


c 
O 
an 
-3 
2a 
OQ 
' 
= 
[1:1 


e Pe pe e Te eT a HEN NA 


Unvoiced 
Voiced non- 
sonants 
Diphthongs 


| Palatal | 


Retro- 
E 


ETE 


pet tet lates tale ie 


Fig. 1. Phonetic tabulation of the Sanskrit consonants and vowels 


Derived from this analysis, the Grammar of Candragomin classifies each of 
the four vowels A, I, U and R as threefold—short (hrasva), long (dirgha), and 
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extra long (p/uta), each of which has three distinct accents or tones—acute 
or high (udatta), grave or low (anudatta), and circumflex or middle (svarita), 
making thirty-six variations.” These, in turn, are subdivided into two further 
categories, depending on whether they accept nasalization (anundstka, rjes su 
sna ldan can) or not, making seventy-two.” 

Each of the four diphthongs is subdivided into long and extra-long forms, 
there being no short forms, while L has no long form and is subdivided into 
short and extra-long forms. Each of these five also may have the three tones, 
high, low, or middle, making thirty, and these are doubled to sixty when a 
distinction is made between those that accept nasalization and those that 
do not. Added to the aforementioned category, the vowels now number one 
hundred and thirty-two.” 

The consonants, meanwhile, include the basic thirty-three, along with H 
(visarga, rnam gcaa), AM (anusvara, nga ro), HKA (jihvamuliya, lce rtsa can), 
and HPA (upadhmaniya, mchu can), making thirty-seven.“ Then, each of the 
basic thirty-three consonants, including KA, may take each of the hundred 
and thirty-two vowels, making a total of four thousand three hundred and 
fifty-six combinations." 

All these consonants arise dependent on their appropriate places of articu- 
lation, articulators, and processes of articulation. Among them, concerning 
the places of articulation (vacanavasthba, rtsol ba'i gnas), it is said: 


The chest, the throat, the head, 
And similarly the tip of the tongue, the teeth, 
Ihe nose, the lips, and the palate 


Comprise the eight places of syllabic [articulation]. 


The syllable A, the stops of the velar phonetic set (kanthavarga) beginning 
with KA,” and the spirant syllable HA all have their place of articulation in the 
velum or the throat.“ The vowels 1, E, and AI are produced by contact with 
the throat and the palate; and the vowels u, 0, and au by contact between 
the throat and the lips.? 

The vowel R, the stops of the retroflex phonetic set (7urdhanyavarga) 
beginning with TA,“ the semi-vowel RA," and the spirant syllable sa have 
their place of articulation in the head. The jibvamultya has its place of articu- 
lation at the root of the palate. 

The vowel L, the stops of the dental phonetic set (dantyavarga) beginning 
with TA,” the semi-vowel LA, and the spirant syllable sa all have their place 
of articulation in the teeth.” 
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The anusvara (AM) has its place of articulation in the nose. The nasal syl- 
lables NA, NA, NA, NA, and MA all have their place of articulation in the nose, 
consequent on their respective contact with the velum, and so forth.” 

The vowel 1, along with the stops of the palatal phonetic set (talavyavarga) 
beginning with CA,” the semi-vowel YA, and the spirant syllable $a all have 
their place of articulation in the palate.” 

The vowel u, the stops of the labial phonetic set (osthyavarga) beginning 
with pa,” and the upadhmaniya (HPA) have their place of articulation in the 
lips. The semi-vowel va is formed by contact with the teeth and the lips.” 

[Incidentally], the chest or trunk is said to be included here [among the 
places of articulation] because the velar or guttural syllables are produced with 
reference to it [as chest pulses], and the other syllables also inevitably have 
some association with the throat and thereby with the chest. 

With regard to the articulators [of the syllables] (karana, byed pa], the 
articulator of the jihvamiliya (HKA) is the root of the tongue. The articula- 
tor of the palatal syllables is the blade of the tongue. The articulator of the 
retroflex or cacuminal syllables is the tip of the tongue in proximity [with 
the upper incisors]. The articulator of the dental syllables is the tip of the 
tongue. The remaining syllables all have articulators corresponding to their 
places of articulation.” 

The actual process of articulation (rtsol ba) includes both inner and outer 
aspects.” There are four inner modes of articulation: closure or occlusion of 
the vocal tract (sazmvara, btsums pa), opening of the vocal tract (vivara, phye 
ba), contact or plosion (sprsta, phrad pa), and partial contact (zsazsprsta, cung 
zad phrad pa)" Among these, the syllable A is articulated in coincidence 
with occlusion, while the other vowels and the spirants are articulated in 
coincidence with the opening of the vocal tract. In this context, the spirants 
(usan, dro bai yi ge) accord with the explanation that is given below [in the 
next paragraph]. Contact characterizes the inner articulation of the [stop 
consonants, i.e., the syllables of the various] phonetic sets, which are emit- 
ted energetically and loudly expressed. Partial contact characterizes the inner 
articulation of the semi-vowels. 

There are five modes of outer articulation: unvoiced surds (aghosa, sgra 
med), non-aspirates (alpapana, srog chung), aspirates (7mabapana, srog chen), 
voiced sonants (ghosavant, sgra ldan), and spirants (asman, dro ba).? Among 
them, the unvoiced surds comprise the first and second syllables of each 
phonetic set, along with spirants Sa, SA, SA, the jibvamüliya (HKA), and the 
upadhmdaniya (HPA). The non-aspirates comprise the first, third, and fifth syl- 


lables of each phonetic set, along with the semi-vowels. The aspirates comprise 
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the second and fourth syllables of each phonetic set, along with the spirants 
$A, SA, SA, and HA. The voiced sonants comprise the third, fourth, and fifth 
syllables of each phonetic set, along with the anusvara, the semi-vowels, and 
the syllable HA. The spirants comprise the second and fourth syllables of each 
set, along with the [true] spirant syllables $a, SA, SA, and HA." However, we 
should note that in other [grammatical] texts, only the syllables $4, $a, SA, 
and HA are included among the spirants." 

Ac this juncture it would be useful to include [an explanation of ] the meth- 
ods of reciting [Sanskrit syllables] according to the way of [secret] mantra 
(sngags kyi bklag thabs), but owing to my inability to present these points 
succinctly, in few words, this is a subject that should be solely understood 
from the compositions of the authentic [teachers] of the past.” 


[TIBETAN PHONOLOGY] 


With regard to the latter, the phonological analysis of the syllables according 


to the Tibetan tradition, [it is said in the root verses]: 


The Tibetan language has four represented vowels, 1 and so forth, 

And thirty consonants, analyzed as prefixes, suffixes, and radicals. 

These may occur as isolates, or [in conjunction with] prefixes, 
superscripts, 

Stacks, subscripts, and suffixes. 


The syllables of which the Tibetan language is composed include the basic 
vowels and consonants, known as the garland of vowels (a phreng) and the 
garland of consonants (ka phreng).° 

The vowels that are clearly represented [in Tibetan] are four in number: 
1 (gi gu), U (zhabs kyu), E (dreng bu) and o (nga ro). These are combined 
with the syllable A because they cannot be expressed in isolation. The thirty 
basic consonants, commencing with KA and ending with A, are analyzed as 
follows. There are five—GA, DA, BA, MA and 'A—which may also occur as 
prefixes (sagon ug Inga); and ten— GA, NGA, DA, NA, BA, MA, A, RA, LA, and 
sA—which may also occur as suffixes (rjes jug bcu); the remaining twenty 
consonants can only occur as radicals (ming gzhi). The prefixes precede the 
radical, while the suffixes follow the radical. The radicals themselves are the 
basis of affixation and cannot, as such, be attached to any prefix or suffix. ^ 

When these syllables are formed into words, they may occur as isolates 
(rkyang pa), as in the example ka ba (meaning "pillar"); in conjunction with 
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Fig. 2. Consonants and vowels of the Tibetan language 


prefixes (sagon jug gis phul ba), as exemplified by mgo bo ("head"); with 
subscripts (dogs phul), as in the example dbye ba (“analysis”); or in stacks 
(brtsegs phul), as in the example bsgrub bya ("probandum"). There are three 
syllables that can appear in superscript form (go can) RA, LA, and SA—as 
in the example sgra (“sound”), and four that can appear in subscript form 
(dogs bzhi)—YA, RA, LA, and va.” 

The ten suffixes are employed in simple suffixation (rkyang jug), as exem- 
plified by rtag (“always”), but [DA and sa] may also be employed in post- 
suffixation (yang jug), as exemplified by rtags (“sign”). 


MoRPHOLOGY [s] 


Concerning the morphology of syllables (yi ge sbyor tshul ) [it is said in the 


root verses]: 


Meaning is disclosed by adding inflections, particles, and so forth; 
And [action] is conveyed by verbal agentives and objectives, and 
the three tenses. 


Nan AYAH 


The twelve letters with superscribed RA: 
LEIFSESESESRESESESESERESES 


arai 


The ten letters with superscribed LA: 
KALANE AKA AKAN 
Pose Poor [oe [an [an pow Powe | 


saagas i] 


The eleven letters with superscribed sa: 


NIE Y Y YEN sr Y 
EIEXCSEXESESESEXESESES 


NGT NGA 


The eight letters with subscribed YA: 


RAGIN 8858 S] 


The fourteen letcers wich subscribed RA: 


NGINA) 


The six letters with subscribed La: 


A gx ESTING EY 


The thirteen letters with subscribed vA (WA-ZUR): 


Fig. 3. Superscript and subscript letters of the Tibetan language 
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When nouns (zaman, ming) are formed into [syntactically bound] phrases 
(pada, tshig), phrases that disclose meaning and nuances of meaning may 
be formed by the addition of [variable] particles and case endings that will 
change contingent on the preceding suffix. [In Tibetan,] the latter include 
the reduplicated particles [that mark the end of a sentence; slar bsdu}, the 
oblique case particles (la don), and the genitive and instrumental case particles 
(i dan); as well as the six non-variable particles (phrad gzhan dhang can), 
including the thematic particle i that demarcates or emphasizes a subject.” 

The various combinations of prefixes and suffixes are then applied, distin- 
guishing agentives and objectives (bdag gzhan), the three tenses (dus gsum), 
and verbal categories (bya byed).® 

Nouns are formed from multiple combinations of syllables, and [syntacti- 
cally bound] phrases are formed from multiple combinations of nouns. Con- 
cerning the functionality [of nouns, phrases, and syllables], the master [Pang] 
Lodro Tenpa [1276-1342] has said [in his Clarification of the Three Clusters],? 


Nouns signify the essential nature of their meaning. 
[Syntactically bound] phrases convey their particular nuances; 
And syllables convey nothing at all. 


Take, for example, the nouns “vase” (bum pa) and “ox” (ba lang). These do 
convey the essential nature of their meanings, whereas [the relevant syntacti- 
cally bound} phrases convey particular nuances—[a vase being] “something 
compounded and impermanent” ( dus byas mi rtag), and [an ox] “something 
endowed with corrupt [psycho-physical aggregates] and subject to suffering” 
(zag bcas sdug bsngal). On the other hand, [a string of ] syllables, such as A, A, 
KA, KHA, GA, GHA, and NA will convey nothing at all. 


[CASE INFLECTIONS] 


The particular nuances of meaning cannot be fully conveyed unless the 
appropriate inflections and particles are attached to the stems of [the rel- 
evant] words and phrases. Among these, inflections (vibbakti, rnam dbye; 
lit. “differentiators”) are so called because they differentiate cases—accusa- 
tive, instrumental, and so forth—and number— singular, dual, and plural. 
With regard to the relationship between inflections and nominal stems, in 
Sanskrit the words buddha, dharma (“teaching”), deva (“deity”), and atman 
(“self”) are not differentiated in themselves, apart from conveying the bare 
essential nature of their [respective] meanings, but they become differenti- 
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ated when their appropriate first case [nominative or substantive, prathama| 
inflections are affixed.” In Tibetan, on the other hand, no such distinction 
is made between the first case inflection (rnam dbye dang po) and the noun 
isolate (ming rkyang). 

With regard to [the distinctions of number], let us take for example, the 
noun “buddha” (sangs rgyas). One may say “one buddha” (buddhah, sangs 
rgyas) in the singular, “two buddhas” (buddhau, sangs rgyas dag) in the dual, 
and "buddhas" (buddhah, sangs rgyas rnams) in the plural. Such [inflections] 
can be applied to the other examples listed here, in turn.” 

The second or accusative case (dvitiyd, las su bya ba) may be illustrated 
by the expressions “homage to the buddha” (sangs rgyas la phyag ‘tshal lo), 
or “going to India" (rgya gar du gro), where the object is identified by the 
particles /z and du. 

The third or instrumental case (trtiya, byed sgra) may be illustrated by the 
expressions "the teachings spoken by the buddha’ (sangs rgyas kyis chos gsungs) 
and “the actions I have to do” (bdag gis las bya), where the agent or instrument 
is identified respectively by the particles kyis and gis. 

The fourth or dative case (caturtha, dgos ched du bya ba) may be illustrated 
by the expressions "offering food to a beggar” (slong mo la zas sbyin) and 
“irrigating the fields” (zhing la chu dren), where the indirect object of benefit 
is identified by the particle La. 

The fifth or ablative case (paricama, byung khungs) may be illustrated by 
the expressions “teachings derived from the buddha” (sangs rgyas las chos) and 
“gemstones from the ocean" (rgya mtsho nas rin po che), where the source is 
identified respectively by the particles /as and nas. 

The sixth or genitive case (sasthi, ’brel sgra) may be illustrated by the expres- 
sions “body of the buddha’ (sangs rgyas kyi sku) and “realm of sentient beings" 
(sems can gyi khams), where the possessive relationship is identified respec- 
tively by the particles kyi and gyi. 

The seventh or locative case (saptama, gnas gzhi) may be illustrated by the 
expressions “he remained seated in steadfastness” (brtan par bzhugs) and “man 
in the house” (khyim du mi), where the spatio-temporal location or locus is 
identified respectively by the [terminal] -7 and the particle du. ” 

Among these cases, the second (accusative), the fourth (dative) and the 
seventh (locative) all employ the six variants of the oblique particle la (la 
don gyi sgra drug) as their case indicator. These are /a, na, tu, du, su, and ru. 
The (third or] instrumental case employs the five variant forms kyts, gyis, gis, 
yis, and - 3. The [fifth or] ablative case employs the particles las and nas, while 
the [sixth or] genitive case employs the variant forms kyi, gyi, gi, yi and - 7. ? 
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[VARIABLE PARTICLES THAT CANNOT STAND ALONE] 


Apart from these, there are some particles which may stand alone, without 
functioning as inflections, and others [which cannot meaningfully stand 
alone]. The latter include the particles of reduplication (slar bsdu), go, ngo, 
and so forth [which demarcate the end of a sentence] and assume [variable 
forms] depending on the final letters to which they are attached." 

The [mnemonic] verses cited in the following paragraph [and translated 
in the endnotes] illustrate [those variable particles that cannot meaningfully 
stand alone. They include (1) the oblique particle la; (2) the locative particle 
na; (3-6) the genitive particles kyi, gyi, gi, and yi; (7-17) the final particles of 
reduplication go, ngo, do, no, bo, mo, - 0, ro, lo, so, and to; (18-20) the posses- 
sive particles (bdag sgra) pa, po, and bo; (21-22) the negative particles (dgag 
sgra) ma and mi; (23) the possessive particle can; (24) the emphatic or the- 
matic particle mi; (25) the causal particle phyir; (26-27) the vocative particles 
(‘bod pa'i sgra) kye and kva; (28-30) the conjunctive particles cing, zhing, and 
shing; (31-33) the indirect speech particles ces, zhes, and shes; (34-36) the 
indefinite or imperative particles cig, zhig, and shig; (37-39) the final speech 
particles ceo, zheo, and sheo; (40-42) the conditional particles ce na, zhe na, 
and she na; (43) the optative particle gu; (43-45) the conjunctive modifying 
particles (rgyan sdud kyi sgra) kyang, - ang, and yang; (46-55) the disjunctive- 
adjunctive connecting particles (‘byed sdud kyi sgra) gam, ngam, dam, nam, 
bam, mam, -am, ram, lam, and sam; (56-57) the dual and plural particles 
dag and rnams; (58—60) the connecting particles (lhag bcas) te, ste, and de; 
(61) the quantitative pronoun (spyi sgra) snyed; (62) the conjunctive particle 
(dang sgra) dang; and (63) the auxiliary particle /o]: ” 


dag la gsal na legs mod kyi/ 

bstan gyi jug gi chad bya yi/ 
mkhas par byas nas tshul brtag go/ 
bya ba bzang po legs bkod do/ 
byon no grub bo don bsam mo/ 
bya'o phyar ro lha rgyal lo/ 

bltas so bstan to lha chos pa/ 

sgrub po dga bo gsar ma pa/ 

ma rnyog mi lhung dge ba can/ 

da ni ci phyir kye kye bu/ 

kva ye grogs dag bgrod cing mchis/ 
bde zhing dgyes shing yod ces thos/ 
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gsal zhes mdzes shes zhad cig gda’/ 
nam zhig gros shig gdab ce’o/ 
su yod ce na gang zhe na/ 


ma byas she na byos shig gu/” 


'khod kyang gro ba'ang dran na yang/ 
rgyug gam dong ngam sdod dam ci/ 
mdun nam rgyab bam legs bsam mam/ 
bya'am char ram cang thal lam/ 

rgyas sam de dag dpal 'byor rnams/ 
mkhas te chad de kun chub ste/ 

ji snyed bde dang Idan no lo//" 


[NONVARIABLE PARTICLES THAT CAN STAND ALONE] 


On the other hand, the particles which do convey meaning when they stand 
alone, and have no variable forms due to affixation, include single-syllable 
particles (phrad rkyang pa) such as (1) gang (“what”), (2) ci (“what”), (3) de 
(“that”), (4) di (“this”), (5) su (“who”), (6) yang (“again”), (7) nam ("ever"), 
(8) slar ("again"), (9) o na (“but”), (10) la la ("some"), and (11) ji (“how”); as 
well as the many disyllabic or trisyllabic particles and so forth, such as (12) gang 
dag (“which two”), (13) de dag (“those two"), (14) gang rnams ("which"), (15) 
de rnams (“those”), (16) ji snyed ("however many"), (17) de snyed (“so many"), 
and (18) ci nas kyang (“by all means”).” 


[THE AGENTIVE-OBJECTIVE DISTINCTION AND 
THE THREE TENSES] 


When verbal action is analyzed, with regard to those [transitive] verbs which 
establish a subject-object relationship (byed po gzhan dang dngos su brel ba), 
[the following semantic distinction is made]: the instrument by which the 
subject effects an action upon the object (byed pa poi dngos po) and the verbal 
action occurring in the present tense (Dyed pa) are collectively known as the 
agentive (bdag), while the object of the action that is to be achieved (bsgrub 
byai yul gyi dngos po) and the action occurring in the future tense (bya ba) 
are collectively known as the objective (gzhan).” 

Whether verbs establish or do not establish a subject-object relationship, 
the completed action occurs in the past tense (dus das pa), the action that 
is yet to be completed occurs in the future tense (dus ma ongs pa), and the 
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action that is presently being completed occurs in the present tense (dus da 
lta ba). 

Although verbs are classified elsewhere according to the action of the sub- 
ject (byed pai las) and the action of the object (bya ba'i las), these distinctions 
are subsumed, from the standpoint of the three tenses, by assigning the action 
of the subject to the present tense and the action of the object to the future 
tense; or from the standpoint of the agentive-objective distinction, a present 
action that establishes a [transitive] subject-object relationship is classed as 
agentive and a future action that does so is classed as objective, as has just 
been explained. Therefore, the distinction between the three tenses is found 
universally in sentence construction pertaining to the action of the subject, 
and the distinction between agentive and objective, though not quite as all- 
embracing, is made alongside [the distinction of tense] because sentences 
include constructions expressive of both the subject and the object.” 

Examples of constructions expressing the agentive or subject include 
[nominal forms such as] sgrub pa po (“achiever”), ston pa po (“teacher”), sgrub 
byed (“means of achievement,” “practice”), and ston byed (“means of teach- 
ing, “instruction”); and verbal forms such as gsal bar byed pa (“is clarifying”), 
sgrub par byed pa (“is achieving”), ston par byed pa (“is teaching”), sgrub bo 
(“is achieving”), and ston to (“is teaching”). 

Examples of constructions expressing the objective include [nominal forms 
such as] sgrub par bya ba (“object to be achieved,” “goal”), bstan par bya ba 
("object to be taught,’ “student”), bsgrub bya (“goal”), and bstan bya (“teach- 
ing”), as well as their verbal forms—sgrub par bya (“is to be achieved”), bstan 
par bya (“is to be taught"), brgrub bo (“will be achieved"), and bstan no (“will 
be taught”).” ; 

As for the distinctive forms of the three tenses, which are not subsumed 
in that [agentive-objective] classification, there are many examples. Those 
illustrating the past tense include bsgrubs (“achieved”), bstan (“taught”), and 
grub (“been attained”). Examples of the present tense include sgrub bzhin 
pa (“is achieving”), ston bzhin pa (“is teaching”), grub par byed (“is being 
attained”), and chad par byed (“is being explained”). Examples of the future 
tense include grub par gyur (“will be achieved”), chad par gyur (“will be 
explained”), grub bo (“willbe attained”), chad do (“willteach”), grub par bya 
(“will be attained”), and chad par bya (“will be explained”).” 

An example of a [transitive] construction that establishes a relationship 
with the subject (byed pa po dang dngos su brel ba) is lcags gser du bsgyur (“he 
transformed iron into gold”), and an example of a [non-transitive] construc- 
tion that that does not establish a relationship with the subject is /cags gser 
du gyur (“iron turned into gold”). 
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PRONUNCIATION [6] 


Concerning the pronunciation of syllables (yi ge klag thabs) [it is said in the 


root verses]: 


At first [Tibetan] phonics should be practiced, 

And this should be followed by the spelling aloud of constructed 
syllables. 

These [syllables] are produced and expressed in conformity with 

Their distinct places of articulation, articulators, and modes of 
articulation. 

Having mastered [spelling], the technique of affixation— 

The process determining which [affixes] are attached to which 
(radicals]— 

As well as the need for [affixation] 

Should all be studied with reference to the excellent texts of Tonmi, 

The oldest of [all the Tibetan treatises on] language, 

Which were [composed] through the enlightened activity of the 
buddhas. 


Now, with regard to the sequential steps of training [in pronunciation], at 
first one should practice [traditional Tibetan] phonics (mga ro). Since sound 
is conveyed by phonemes, one should perfect the pronunciation of each syl- 
lable, ensuring that the individual syllables conform to their respective places 
of articulation, and that even the vowels have their own distinctive modes of 
phonetic production. 

Then, after acquiring experience [in phonetic diction], one should practice 
spelling aloud, which entails the composition, in a single syllabic stack, of 
prefixes, suffixes, and radical letters." 

As stated above in the section on Sanskrit phonetics, these [syllables] are 
produced and expressed in conformity with their own distinctive places of 
articulation, articulators, and inner and outer modes of articulation. For more 
detail [on the phonetic diction of Tibetan], readers should refer to the writ- 
ings of the venerable Sonam Tsemo, and others.” 

Having mastered spelling, one should then study the excellent works of 
TonmiSambhota—the Thirty Verses and the Introduction to Gender, in which 
the definitive rules concerning affixation are presented in detail.“ These deter- 
mine which [radicals] may take prefixes and suffixes, which prefixes and suf- 
fixes may be attached to a given radical, the actual techniques of affixation, 
and the need for affixation. Tonmi Sambhota’s texts, which are the oldest or 
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most fundamental of all the Tibetan treatises on language, were composed 
through the enlightened activity of the buddhas, and they cannot simply be 
examined through the intelligence of ordinary persons.” 


EIGHT ELEMENTS OF LINGUISTIC APPLICATION [7] 


Concerning the eight elements of linguistic application (jug pai gnas brgyad), 
[it is said in the root verses]: 


All [constructions depend on] the following eight elements of 
linguistic application: 

Apprehended sounds and languages, 

Names and attributes, 

Communicative symbols and conventional terms, 

And words and meanings. | 

Through the convergence of sounds and meanings, 

An apprehending intelligence arises 

In association with five successive factors: 

Objective reference, sound generation, shared ideation, 

Commonality, and adhesion. 


All constructions that convey meaning by employing syllables are depen- 
dent on the eight elements of linguistic application (jug pa? gnas brgyad)." 
These eight are enumerated and grouped as follows: sounds and languages, 
names and attributes, communicative symbols and conventional terms, and 
words and meanings. | 


SOUNDS AND LANGUAGES [a,b] 


Among them, sounds (sabda, sgra) here refers to phonemes originating from 
organic or animate sources” that are conveyed grammatically to sentient 
beings. Languages (bhasa, skad) facilitate the comprehension of communi- 
cative symbols applicable in different countries, such as India, Tibet, and 


China, and so forth. 


NAMES AND ATTRIBUTES [c, d] 


Names (zaman, ming) are the designations (adhivacana, tshig bla dvags) of 
substantives, such as “vase” and “lion,” through which the intellect appraises 
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objects. According to the tradition of the Abhidharma, they comprise an 
“aggregate of syllables” (yi ge dus pa), whereas according to the grammar- 
ians (brda sprod pa) they comprise inflected stems (vibbaktyanta, rnam dbyei 
mtha’). Attributes (laksana, mtshan ma) [such as color and form] are so 
termed because they have the capacity to illustrate and manifest a given object. 


COMMUNICATIVE SYMBOLS AND CONVENTIONAL 
TERMS [e, f] 


Communicative symbols (samketa, brda) partake of a [shared] moment of 
comprehension and verbalization that occurs once names have been imputed, 
in order to associate a given conventional term with a given meaning. Conven- 
tional terms (vyavahdara, tha snyad) embody semantic usage, which naturally 
partakes of three [successive] phases: cognition, signification, and semantic 
application or engagement (shes brjod jug gsum). Among these, the imputative 
cognition (btags pai shes pa) is the consciousness that thinks [for example], 
“This is a pillar.” From this there follows signification—the verbalization of 
the word "pillar" —and application, which is [the understanding that] since 
there is a pillar, building work may be undertaken. 

Although universals (spy) do not exist in reality, they are superimposed 
in order that [terms] might be meaningfully applied, just as, for example, a 
“piece of wood that supports a beam" is imputed to be a “pillar.” 

Regarding these [semantic distinctions], names have the function of sig- 
nifying the bare essential nature (ago bo tsam) of a given object. Attributes 
[of form and color] have the function of illustrating a given object. Com- 
municative symbols are applied because they are held to arise spontaneously 
and without precedent in order to facilitate [a given] conventional term. 
Conventional terms are verbalized in order that a given [term] might be 


meaningfully applied. 


WORDS AND MEANINGS [g, h] 


Syntactically bound words or phrases (pada, tshig), according to the tradition 
of Buddhist phenomenology, are composed of names, which then come to 
signify or denote particular nuances of meaning, as in the expression, “com- 
pounded things are impermanent.” However, according to the tradition of the 
grammarians, it is by suffixing the inflections £N (indicating verbal desinence) 
and sUP (indicating nominal desinence),” as appropriate, that the essential 
nature of an object and its particular nuances are suitably signified. Meanings 
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(don) are inherent, being analogous to the abiding nature of all phenomena 
(chos rnams kyi gnas lugs). 

Now, with respect to these eight elements of linguistic application, when 
syllables are conjoined in an appropriate manner, there is a convergence of 
sound and meaning; and the usage then takes effect owing to the apprehend- 
ing intellect. 

Furthermore, with regard to the arising of this intelligence, at che moment 
when communication takes place, the intellect necessarily experiences five 
[successive] factors that distinguish this [cognition] from other cognitions. 
These are objective reference (don la dmigs pa), sound generation (sgra la 
byung ba), shared ideation (mthun par snang ba), universality or commonality 
(thun mongs du grags pa), and adhesion (mngon par zhen pa). 

These [five factors] have their own distinctive functions: Objective refer- 
ence generates the functionality of object-universals (don spyi). The produc- 
tion of sound generates the representations of sound-universals (sgra spyi).” 
Shared ideation and commonality give rise to adhesion and facilitate com- 
prehension in others. Adhesion generates an association between names and 
denoted meanings (ming can). It is therefore by experiencing these sequen- 
tially arising factors that [the intelligence of) names and so forth arises. The 
phase of adhesion itself has four distinct sub-phases.™ 

For details concerning such distinctions, readers should understand [the 
discussion] contained in the Root Verses and Commentary on the Eight Ele- 
ments of Linguistic Application, and so forth.” 


3. SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 


B. The Ordinary Classical Sciences and Their Branches [III.B] 
1. Usefulness of the Classical Sciences 
2. Actual Exegesis of the Classical Sciences 
a. Major Classical Sciences 
i. Sanskrit Grammar 
aa. Brief Introduction to Sanskrit Grammar 
bb. Detailed Explanation of Sanskrit Grammar 
1 Primary Bases 
a Verbal Roots—Six Categories, Two Voices 
b Nominal Stems—Six Aspects of Gender 
2' Affixation 
3 Derivation 
a Actual Derivation 
b Nominal Compounding 
cc. Synopsis of Sanskrit Grammar 


THE ORDINARY CLASSICAL SCIENCES AND THEIR 
BRANCHES [B] 


The second topic [of the exegesis of the actual content of classical learning] 
concerns the ordinary sciences and their branches. This has two aspects: the 
usefulness [of the classical sciences] and their actual exegesis. 


USEFULNESS OF THE CLASSICAL SCIENCES [1] 


As to the former [it is said in the root verses]: 
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There exist no branches of knowledge 

That should remain unstudied by the sons of the Conquerors. 
Therefore the classical sciences should be studied 

Because they eradicate [wrong understanding ], 

Bring [seekers] into the fold, 

And achieve the all-knowing [path of omniscience]. 


When [bodhisattva] sons of the Conqueror, entering the path of the 
Greater Vehicle, seek the [sacred] teachings, there exist no branches of knowl- 
edge at all, including the five classical sciences (pavicavidya, rig gnas Inga), 
which should remain unstudied. This is because, when the level of omni- 
science (sarvajnata, thams cad mkhyen pa nyid) is attained, results will emerge 
that are in conformity with their causes. So it is said in the Introduction to tbe 


Conduct of a Bodhisattva:” 


There is nothing at all which is not to be studied 
By the sons of the Conqueror. 

For one who has such learning, 

Nothing at all will be without merit. 


Nagarjuna has also said [in his Eulogy to the Expanse of Actual Reality]: 


From all such seeds fruits will emerge that resemble their causes. 
Which learned one can prove that fruits come into being without 
seeds! 


The principal that similar classes of results are derived from similar classes 
of cause is one that conforms to the norms of worldly folk. Therefore it is 
accepted that [bodhisattvas] should train their minds in all aspects of knowl- 
edge. On this point, too, Nagarjuna says at the outset [in his Fundamental 


Stanzas of Madbyamaka]:" 


Without relying on conventional terms, 
Ultimate reality cannot be demonstrated. 
Without realizing the ultimate reality, 
Nirvana will not be attained. 


So, even to realize the abiding nature of ultimate reality (don dam pa'i gnas 
lugs), it is necessary to rely upon conventional terminology. 


When the fields [of knowledge] are subsumed, they can be classified accord- 
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ing to the ten classical sciences, but there are actually only five main classical 
sciences, since the five minor sciences (rigs gnas chung ba Inga) are all consid- 
ered to be branches of Sanskrit grammar [and medicine]. Among the [five 
major sciences], grammar and logic eradicate wrong understandings of word 
and meaning. Fine arts and medicine bring into the fold students [seeking] 
both general and particular [skills]. The inner science [of Buddhism] brings 
about an understanding of all aspects of the path to omniscience. Therefore, 
the classical sciences may also be grouped in three categories: those that eradi- 
cate [wrong understandings], those that bring [seekers] into the fold, and the 
one that attains omniscience.” 

These then are [the fields of knowledge] that are to be studied. It is said 
in the Sätra of [Great] Skillful Means, Repaying the Buddha with Gratitude:” 


If a bodhisattva does not study the five sciences, he can never 
obtain all-knowing pristine cognition in the unsurpassed, genuine, 
and perfect enlightenment. This being the case, in order to obtain 
unsurpassed enlightenment, the five sciences should be studied. 


And the regent Maitreya has said [in the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater 
Vehicle]: 


If one does not persevere with regard to the five classical sciences, 
Even a supremely sublime being will not attain omniscience. 
Therefore, one should persevere in these [studies] 

In order to eradicate [wrong understandings], bring [others] into 


the fold, 


And understand all natures. 


ACTUAL EXEGESIS OF THE CLASSICAL SCIENCES [2] 


As to the latter, the actual exegesis of the classical sciences comprises both the 
major pathway of science (rigs lam che ba) and the minor pathway of science 


(rigs lam chung ba). 


MAJOR CLASSICAL SCIENCES [a] 

The major pathway includes four subjects: Sanskrit grammar (sabdavidya), 
logic (pramanavidya), fine arts (silpavidyd), and medicine (cikitsavidya) 
[which will now be examined in turn]. 
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SANSKRIT GRAMMAR [i] 


Sanskrit grammar will be considered in terms ofa brief introduction, a detailed 
explanation, and a synopsis.” 


BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO SANSKRIT GRAMMAR [aa] 


As to the brief introduction to Sanskrit grammar [it is said in the root verses]: 


Grammar— [the science] that eliminates wrong understandings 
with regard to words— 
Comprises three aspects: primary bases, affixation, and derivation. 


The classical science of Sanskrit grammar that eradicates and eliminates 
wrong understandings with regard to signifying [words] comprises three 
[essential] elements: primary bases (prakrti, rang bzhin), affixation (pratyaya, 


rkyen), and derivation (vikāra, rnam gyur).'* 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR [bb] 


The detailed explanation considers these three elements individually: primary 
bases, affixation, and derivation. 


PRIMARY Bases [1] 


The first includes both verbal roots (dhatu, byings) and nominal stems 
(naman, ming). 


VERBAL ROOTS— SIK CATEGORIES, Two VOICES [a] 


As to verbal roots [it is said in the root verses]: 


Among primary bases, the verbal roots can be subsumed in six 
categories: 

Those that have been listed or formally conjugated, 

Those that have not been listed or formally conjugated, 

And those that have both been and not been formally 
conjugated; 

As well as denominative verbal roots, affixed verbal roots, 
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And those that are both denominative and affixed. 


When subsumed, they comprise active and reflexive verbs. 


Primary bases are the stems upon which [words] are to be formed by 
affixation. They comprise both genuine (dvgos) and imputed or conventional 
(btags) bases, among which the primary element or the verbal root is consid- 
ered to be the genuine basis of word formation. 

When verbal roots are analyzed, they partake of the following six 
categories: 


(1) [primary] verbal roots that have been listed or formally conjugated 
(paripathitadhatu, yongs su bklags pai byings) in the nine chapters of 
the Paradigms of Verbal Roots, commencing with [chapter one, which 
concerns the Class One] verbs bhu (“become”), and cit ("think of"); 

(2) verbal roots that have not been listed or formally conjugated 
(viparipathitadhatu, yongs su ma bklags pat byings) in any of the Com- 
mentaries on Verbal Roots (mDo grel), including [derivative Class Ten] 
forms such as adolayati (“raises up”), which have acquired wide con- 
ventional usage;"^ 

(3) verbal roots that have both been and not been listed or formally conju- 
gated (gnyis ldan), which are mentioned incidentally in the paradigms 
and Indian commentaries, such as the verbal root of jú (“hasten,’ dzu 
mdoi byings) and the verbal root of skambhu (“impede, s&ambhui 
byings), but have not been formally listed or conjugated in any table 
of verbal roots (dhatupatha, byings kyi tsbogs);"" 

(4) denominative verbal roots (xamadhatu, ming gi byings), including 
twenty that are formed from nouns such as kanda (“itching”) by 
affixing -ya (yaK)"* from among the desiderative and related suffixes 
(saN) to the nominal stem, thereby makinga denominative verbal root 
[kanduyati ]; ? 

(5) affixed verbal roots (pratyayadhatu, rkyen gyi byings), including those 
formed by affixing any of the twelve desiderative and related suffixes 
(saN la sogs pa) to a verbal root as appropriate, so that its ending also 
becomes a derivative verbal root;”” 

(6) verbal roots that can be both denominative and affixed (gnyis ka), since 
their void terminations, formed by.a zero suffix -v (KvIP la sogs pa)" 
may be classed as nouns or affixes, in order that a conjugated verbal 
root may take the form of a noun, or vice versa, and then be reconsti- 
tuted as a verbal root, in accordance with the applied rules of verbal 


morphology (akhyata, kun bshad). 
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When these [six categories of verbal roots] are subsumed, they comprise 
transitive verbs [of the active voice] (sakarmaka, las bcas) and intransitive or 
reflexive verbs [of the middle voice] (akarmaka, las med). With regard to 
the former, it says in Pufijarajas commentary: 


When one “conceives,” "knows, or “sees,” 

"Eats; or “quarrels,” 

“Makes,” “sells,” “holds,” or “steals,” 

“Gives,” “offers,” “desires,” or “touches,” 

“Pays homage,” "eulogizes, “likes, or “tolerates,” 
“Nourishes,” "considers; or “impedes,” and so forth, 
"Speaks" or “kills, and so forth— 

All such verbs are known as transitive. 

This is because they take a direct object. 


Thus, any verbal root such as these which takes a direct object (karman, 
bya ba'i yul), including, for example, the verbs to "conceive; to “know, to 
"see; and to "hear; and those which are [classed as] agentive (kartr, byed pa) 
because they are required to attach a second case accusative inflection to the 
direct object, are considered to be transitive. 

With regard to the latter, it says in the Analysis of the Grammar of Sarasvata:™ 


When one is “embarrassed,” “sitting,” or “keeping watch,’ 
“Waxing, “waning, “decaying, "living; or “dying,” 
“Lying down,” “playing, or “shining,” 


These categories of verbal roots are explained to be intransitive. 


Since verbal roots such as £N (“to lie down") accomplish their action of 
their own accord, without requiring direct object in the accusative, they are 
classed as intransitive or reflexive.” 

To illustrate [the forming of derivatives from verbal roots], here [in Tibet], 
for the sake of those who have not studied Sanskrit grammar, the verbal root 
does not in itself signify anything, just like che Tibetan syllable £z. However, 
just as when prefixes and suffixes are added to ka making bka’ ("Buddhist 
teachings”), so the Sanskrit verbal root bhi (to “become, to *be") through 
moderate vowel strengthening (guna, aC) may assume the form bhava (“exis- 
tence”) and through extreme vowel strengthening (vrddhi, GHaN) assumes 
the form bhava (“object”)." 


form of nouns. 


In ways such as these, verbal roots assume the 
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On the subject of derivation (vikara, rnam gyur), just as in Tibetan the 
subscript letters /a, ya and ra assume other forms [when subscripted], so in 
Sanskrit also, the verbal root ba assumes a great number of other character 
representations, such as bhava, through the application of moderate vowel 
strengthening. In Sanskrit there are two types of inflected endings: verbal suf- 
fixes (tiN, indicating verbal desinence) and nominal suffixes (SUP, indicating 
nominal desinence)," whereas in Tibetan there is only one. This distinction 
has already been mentioned above.” 


NOMINAL STEMS—SIX ASPECTS OF GENDER [b] 


Secondly, concerning nominal stems [it is said in the root verses]: 


Nominal stems are of six types: 

Those of exclusive gender, those of mixed gender, 

And those of obscure, congruent, universally applicable, and 
indeterminate [gender]. 


With regard to nominal stems, which are the imputed stems to which 
nominal suffixes are added as inflections (indicated by sUP), in general such 
stems will have masculine, feminine or neuter endings, as appropriate. When 
these are analyzed, they comprise the so-called six stems indicative of gender 
(rtags drug), which are enumerated as follows:'? 


(1) stems of specific gender (dag pa'i rtags), including masculine stems as in 
vrksab (“tree”), feminine stems as in khanda (“bed”), and neuter stems 
as in kuntam (“stove”), which are so called because their gender-based 
terminations cannot be applied to [nouns of } other genders; 

(2) stems of mixed gender (dres pai rtags), including some nouns indicat- 
ing male and female, such as purusa (“man”) and purus: (“woman”), 
which can be declined as both masculine and feminine, or those such 
as ghrtah and ghrtam (“butter”), which may be declined as masculine 
and neuter; 

(3) stems of obscure gender (gtibs pai rtags), including those single nouns 
which can partake of all three genders, such as patrah, patri, and patram 
(“bowl”); 

(4) stems of congruent gender (nye bar sgrub pa'i rtags), which assume 
adjectival forms, indicating color, attributes, and so forth, rather than 
nouns, as in the examples suklah, sukla, and suklam (“white”) or patuh, 


patih, and patu (“learned”); 
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(s) stems ofuniversally applicable gender (kun tu ‘jug pai rtags), including 
words such as prakrti, which have multiple homonyms, and on which, 
according to the Wish-fulfilling Commentary (Amaratikakamadhenu), 
Vyadi says: 


Prakrtib can mean "citizen; "minister, and so forth, 

Or “pattern,” “nature, and “womb,” 

As well as the natural equilibrium of lightness, motility and 
dullness." 


Other synonyms are also enumerated: 


When meaning “worldly path” or “orifice of sexual delight” 


Prakrtib assumes a feminine form. 


These lists [of synonyms] are found in the Addendum to Part Three | of 
the Amarakosakamadhenu| (sKabs gsum gyi lhag ma)? 

Since single words such as prakrti, may partake of many meanings, 
it is in the context of the versification that the gender applicable to 
a given word should be determined. Thus, when it assumes the mas- 
culine form, prakrtih may mean “nature” or “citizen,” “wine seller, 
“potter, and so forth, and when it assumes the feminine form, prakrti 
should be understood to mean “womb.” 

(6) stems of indeterminate gender (mi gsal ba'i rtags), including many 
words that are derived from an indeclinable class (avyayibhavavarga, 
mi zad pai sde tshan), such as ucchi ("high") which have no variant 
forms because all their inflections are elided."* 


These are the six types of nominal stem. 


AFFIXATION [2/] 


With regard to the second part of the detailed explanation [of Sanskrit gram- 
mar], on the subject of affixation (pratyaya) [it is said in the root verses]: 


Affixation includes desiderative suffixes, 

Enabling verbal roots to be formed as [other] verbal roots, 

Verbally conjugated suffixes, enabling verbal roots to be formed 
as phrases, 

Primary nominal suffixes associated with verbal action, 

Enabling verbal roots to be formed as nouns, 
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Denominative suffixes, enabling nouns to be formed as verbal 
roots, 

Feminine-forming sufhixes, enabling gender to be formed as 
[another] gender, 

Secondary nominal suffixes, enabling nouns to be formed as 
[other] nouns, 

And nominal case suffixes, enabling nouns to be formed as phrases. 


Although there are a great many types of affixation that enable verbal roots 
to be formed as [syntactically] denoting words or phrases, when these are 
subsumed, they are classed according to the following seven types: 


125 which are attached 


(1) desiderative and related suffixes (saN la sogs pa), 
externally to the termination of the verbal root, enabling verbal roots 
to be reformed as [other] verbal roots; 


(2) the eighteen suffixes of verbal conjugation (zIN rnam dbye bco brg- 
yad),"* which alter tense and mood (/-akara) 


27 without the need for 


an intervening vowel, enabling verbal roots to be formed as phrases."* 

These [syntactically] denote the agent (karana), the verbal action 

(bhava) and the direct object (karman), and in [Sarvadhara’s] ver- 

bal morphology section (akhyata) of the Kalapa Grammar, they are 

known as the hundred and eighty personal verb inflections (tyadi, ti 
la sogs pa'i rnam dbye brgya dang brgyad cu).? 

(3) primary nominal suffixes (krt), enabling verbal roots to be formed as 
substantives. As described in the first half of the third pada of the first 
chapter of the Grammar of Candragomin™ and extensively explained 
in the fifth chapter of the Kalapa Grammar,” these are attached exclu- 
sively to verbal roots. 

(4) the denominative suffix -ya (KyaC), along with -kamya (kamyaT), 
among its subsidiary forms, and causative-forming suffixes such as -; 
(NIC la sogs pa) that are attached to nominal stems, enabling nouns 
themselves to be formed as denominative verbs; 

(s) feminine-forming suffixes (strilingapratyaya, bud med rkyen sbyar), 
such as i-stems (DiS), and 4-stems (7ZP and CaP), that are added 
to nominal stems, enabling [nouns of one] gender to be formed as 
[nouns of another] gender; 

(6) secondary nominal suffixes (taddhita, de la phan pa) which are 
attached principally to nominal stems and in some cases to phrases, 
enabling nouns to be formed as [other] nouns, and in some cases to 
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resemble phrases, even though they do not actually include inflections 
that would enable phrases to be formed. These are elucidated at great 
length through some nine padas (rkang pa dgu tsam gyis) in the Gram- 
mar of Candragomin." 

(7) the twenty-one nominal case suffixes (sUB-vibhakti, sUP i nam dbye 
nyer gcig), divided into three groups of seven, denoting the genitive 
(sasthivibhakti) and the other [six] cases, [in singular, dual, and plu- 
ral forms], which may be attached to the three gender terminations, 
enabling nouns to be formed as phrases." 


Nouns, adjectives, verbs and pronouns— 

These are the four [categories of words]. 

Alternatively, [words] can be classified as agents, verbal actions, 
and objects. 


Although there are many exegeses concerning the formation of words from 
verbal roots by means of affixation, when these are subsumed, the exegesis 
expounded by master Vararuci who was of the misra caste," categorizes words 
as belonging to one of four types: nouns, such as purusah (“man”), gauh ("ox"), 
and asvah (“horse”); adjectives, such as nilah (“blue”) and suklah (“white”); 
verbs, such as pacati (“is cooking”) and pathati (“is reading”); and pronouns 
(yusmad, ji lta buri sgra), which pertain to substantives alone and do not con- 
vey any particular action. Alternatively, all words can be considered in terms 
of the [threefold] classification, denoting agents (karana, byed pa), verbal 
actions (bhava, dngos po), and objects (karman, las). 


DERIVATION [{3'] 


With regard to the third part of the detailed explanation [of Sanskrit gram- 


mar], on the subject of derivation [it is said in the root verses]: 


Derivation comprises both actual [derivation] and nominal 
compounding. 

The essential elements of derivation concern the substitution 
[of retroflex syllables for dentals], 

And the classification of technical markers attached to verbal 
roots, affixes, 

Gender terminations, augments, indeclinable and [permitted 
final] words. 
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Elision should be carried out in respect of [final vowels] that 
facilitate pronunciation 

And [final letters] denoting peculiarities [of inflection], 

As well as those that are [merely] technical markers. 


Derivation refers to the morphological transformations that the verbal 
roots undergo through contact with affixes and so forth. This includes actual 
derivation and the nominal compounds that are considered as a subcategory. 


ACTUAL DERIVATION [a] 


Concerning the former, the substitution of initial [retroflex] s of a verbal 
root for dental s (satva), the substitution of initial [retroflex] 7 [of a verbal 
root] for 7 (zatva),"? and the various classifications of the technical markers 
(anubandha, rjes su ‘brel ba) are the essential elements of derivation. 


Concerning the classifications [of the technical markers ]:"' 


(1) Technical markers may be attached directly to verbal roots (dhat- 
vanubandha, byings kyi rjes su "brel ba), in which case they may take 
the form of [following] vowels, such as -4, [preceding] consonants 
such as [the nominal derivation markers] Tu- and Du-, or combined 
[vowels and consonants] such as [the following] -JR. 

(2) Technical markers may be attached to affixes (pratyayanubandha, rkyen 
gyi rjes su brel ba), in which case they may take the form of consonants 
such as the -N in saN and the -N in GHaN,” or of vowels and conso- 
nants combined, such as the -AT in LAT, or the Nand Lin Nasi. 

(3) Technical markers may be attached to long or short gender termina- 
tions (dirghahrasvalinganubandha, ring thung rtags kyi rjes su "brel ba), 
in which case they take the form of a [following] -T (takara, t-yig).® 

(4) Technical markers may be attached to augments (4gamanubandha, glo 
bur gyi rkyen gyi rjes su brel ba), in which case they may be exemplified 
by the -M in 2UM."* 

(s) Moreover, there are certain technical markers that may be attached 
to indeclinable words (avyayibhavanbandha, mi zad pai sde tshan gyi 
rjes su ‘brel ba), as well as to [permitted] final letters (padanta, tshig 
mtha’).“’ The latter entail elision (dbyi ba) which occurs in the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

(a) [Certain final vowels] such as -4 have the function of facilitating 
the pronunciation of a given sound that would otherwise lack a 
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vowel and be unpronounceable, even though they can only occur 
in conjunction with a consonantal syllable, such as KA, when 
denoting the actual object to which a [given] sound refers. These 
should be elided, for example, when the vowel 4 attached to K- 
comes into contact with other affixes.’ 

(b) Some [final letters] denote peculiarities [of inflection] (khyad 
don), and these should be elided once the [corresponding] pecu- 
liarities [of inflection] have been applied.” 

(c) Some [final letters] are merely technical markers denoting the 
function of a substantive or primary base, and should be elided 


once the rules they prescribe have been implemented. 


The verbal prepositions that modify meaning and form, and the 
augments 

Constitute the ancillary aspects of derivation. 

As for [derivations due to] affixation, 

All three aspects— syllables, affixes, and inflections— 

Undergo infinite transformations, 

Including those due to euphonic conjunction. 


There are twenty verbal prepositions (upasarga) that can modify both the 
meaning and the form [ofa word ].' For example, when the verbal preposition 


“it forms prani (mean- 


pra- is placed before the root 7; (meaning "control"), 
ing “lead”); or when the same verbal preposition pra- is placed before mana, 
it forms pramana (meaning "valid cognition"); whereas when anu- is placed 
before mana, it forms the word anumana (meaning "inference"). Similarly, 
there are a great many such combinations [that can be formed by this and 
the other verbal prepositions], e.g., upama (“simile”), pratima (“image”), and 
abhima (“arrogance”). 

Also there is the class of augments (agama’i rkyen) which are indefinite with 
regard to their placement, as initial prefixes, medial infixes, or final suffixes, 
as when the augment -s (sak)? is inserted between aya- and -kara, forming 
the word ayaskara (“iron”). These are classed among the ancillary aspects of 
derivation. 

Then, with regard to derivations that are due to affixation (ipatavikara, 
phrad pa'i rnam gyur), these occur when verbal roots make contact with 
affixes, so that consequently 


(1) the syllables undergo transformation, as when sz5 becomes istha, or 
príya becomes pasya; and subsidiary [syllabic] transformations occur 
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through the strengthening gradations of guna (yon tan) and vrddbi 
(‘phel ba), and so forth; 

(2) the affixes undergo transformation, as when the primary nominal suf- 
fix -yu is transformed into -ana, and -vu is transformed into -aka,'” or 
when the secondary nominal suffix final -ch is transformed into -iya;'* 
and ; 

(3) the inflections undergo transformation, as when the eighteen verbal 
inflections (tiN sogs) derived from the paradigms of verbal morphol- 
ogy or conjugation, modify mood and tense (/) without the need for an 


5' or when the nominal inflections (su sogs) undergo 


intervening vowel, 
transformation, as when 7@ is transformed into -ina,'* and Ne is trans- 


formed into -y2.? 


In short, all three categories—syllables, affixes, and inflections—can 
undergo an infinite number of morphological transformations, including 
the [elaborate] transformations brought about by the euphonic conjunction 
(sandhi) of vowels and consonants.’ These are exemplified by the formation 
of long A through the combination of A and A, E through the combination of 


A and 1, and o through the combination of A and v.'? 


NOMINAL COMPOUNDING [b] 


There are six kinds of nominal compound: 
Descriptive, pre-numerical, uncountable, 
Initially dependent, exocentric, and coordinative. 


The second part of the detailed explanation on derivation concerns the 
changes that occur in the formation of nominal compounds (samasa, tshig 
sdud). Nominal compounds combine two or multiple nouns, thereby form- 
ing a phrase, with a final nominal sufhx (su sogs) attached, indicating name or 
gender. There are six [main] types of nominal compound: 


(1) descriptive determinative compounds (karmadharaya, las dzin pa), 
the function of which is to combine an appositional noun or adjective 
with its object for descriptive purposes; 

(2) dual compounds (dvigu, ba gnyis pa) in which the [main word of ] the 
compound is preceded by a numeral—“two,’ for example; 

(3) adverbial compounds (upakumbha, nye ba'i bum pa) which principally 
form an indeclinable phrase (avyayibhava); 

(4) dependent determinative compounds (tatpurusa, de'i skyes bu) in 
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which the first member of the compound forms one of twenty-one 
possible oblique relations [i.e., seven cases times three genders] with 
the main part, exemplified by the term tatpurusa (lit. “his man”], which 
entails a genitive relation: 

(s) exocentric compounds (bahuvrhi, ‘bru mang po) in which the subject 
with which the compound forms a possessive relation is external to 
the compound; 

(6) coordinative compounds (dvandva, zlas dbye ba) in which pairs [of 
nouns or adjectives] are conjoined. 


All these types of compound are capable of subsuming many meanings 
in a single point, and they may also combine many expressions and multiple 
case inflections in a single [phrase, with a single inflection]. The purpose of 
nominal compoundingis to facilitate the construction of complicated expres- 
sions in few words. In general, they number six types, but in fact there are 
explained to be twenty-eight subcategories altogether.'^ 


SYNOPSIS OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR [cc] 


As to the synopsis of Sanskrit grammar [it is said in the root verses]: 


The essence [of grammar] is subsumed in nouns, words, and 
derivations. 
To learn the language, one should be undeluded with respect to 


meaning. 


When the essence of all these [aspects of Sanskrit grammar] is summarized, 
they may be subsumed together under the headings of nouns, words, and 
morphological derivations. For one who would learn the phonetic articula- 
tions of the Sanskrit language, an intelligence that easily understands both 
word and meaning will arise if one becomes undeluded with regard not only 
to the words but also to their meaning. 


4. LOGIC 


ii. Logic [IILB.2.a.ii] 
aa. The Purpose of Logical Reasoning 
bb. The Actual Exegesis of Logical Reasoning 
1' Extensive Exegesis of the Collected Topics 
a Appraisable Objects 
i' Objects in Terms of Their Essential Nature 
ii’ Objects in Terms of Their Functionality 
iii’ Objects in Terms of Their Understanding 
b Signifying Subjects 
i' Signifiers in Terms of Their Essential Nature 
ii Signifiers in Terms of the Signified 
iii’ Signifiers in Terms of the Modes of Signification 
iv Signifiers in Terms of Preclusion 
v Signifiers in Terms of Their Theoretical Presentation 
vi Defining Characteristic of the Term “Syllable” 
vii Defining Characteristic of the Term "Individual Person” 
viii Valid Cognition 
aa The Valid Cognition of Direct Perception 
1" Direct Perception of the Sense Organs 
2" Direct Perception of Mental Consciousness 
3 Direct Perception of Intrinsic Awareness 
4 Direct Perception of Yoga 
bb Valid Cognition of Inference 
1" Inference Proceeding from the Cogent Power of Facts 
2" Inference Based on Popular Acclaim 
3" Inference on the Basis of Conviction 
cc’ Internally Ascertained Valid Cognition 
dd' Externally Ascertained Valid Cognition 
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c' Processes of Logical Understanding 
i Contradiction 
ii Relation 
iii Negation 
iv’ Proof 
v' Universals 
vi’ Particulars 
vii Identity and Difference 
viii Eliminative Engagement 
ix' Affirmative Engagement 
x Extraneous Elimination 
xi Definition 
xii Definiendum 
xiii! Substance Phenomenon 
xiv Distinguishing Counterpart Phenomenon 
xv The Two Modes of Inference 
aa’ Inference for One’s Own Sake 
1" Property of the Thesis 
2" Forward Logical Entailment 
3" Counter Logical Entailment 
4 Genuine Evidence 
s" Ostensible Evidence 
6" Examples 
a’ Correct Analogous Examples 
b' Nonanalogous Examples 
c" Ostensible Examples 
bb' Inference for the Sake of Others 
I" Correct Statement of Proof 
2" Ostensible Statement of Proof 
3. Probandum Based on Correct Evidence 
4" Elimination 
s" Refutation 
6" Consequential Reasoning 
7 Defining Characteristics of an Antagonist 
8" Defining Characteristics of a Respondent/ 
Protagonist 
d' Incidental Comments regarding Other Logical Traditions 
2' Synopsis of the Eight Aspects and Three Scopes of Dialectics 
a Eight Aspects of Dialectics 
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i' Correct and Ostensible Forms of Direct Perception and 
Inference 
ji Correct and Ostensible Forms of Proof and Refutation 
b Three Scopes of Dialectical Application 
i' Directly Evident Objects of Appraisal 
ii’ Indirectly Evident Objects of Appraisal 
iii' Objects of Appraisal Indirectly Evident to an Extreme 
Degree 
3 Synopsis of Five Essential Modes of Logical Reasoning 
a Analytical Basis of Knowable Phenomena 
b Actual Analysis of Phenomena 
C Systematic Presentation of Logical Reasoning 
d' Consequential Reasoning 
e Genuine Conclusion of Valid Cognition 
4 The Implementation of Logical Reasoning 
2 Recognizing Evidence and Specific Predicates 
b Rejoinders Made by Respondents to Antagonists 
i Rejoinders Recognizing Valid Cognition 
ii Rejoinders Recognizing Invalid Cognition 
aa Rejoinders Recognizing Unestablished Reasoning 
bb Rejoinders Recognizing Contradictory Reasoning 
cc' Rejoinders Recognizing Unascertained Reasoning 
c Summary of the Rejoinders 
i' Eight Approaches to Logical Entailment 


Loaic [ii] 


The exegesis of valid cognition (pramana, tshad ma), or logic (hetuvidya, gtan 
tshigs rigs pa), the second [subject of the major pathway of science; see above, 
p. 127] is in two parts—an introduction to the purpose [of logical reasoning ] 


and the actual exegesis of logical reasoning (rig lam).' 


THE PURPOSE OF LOGICAL REASONING [aa] 
As to the former [it is said in the root verses]: 


Valid cognition, which eradicates wrong understanding with 


respect to meaning... 
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[ The exercise of ] valid or reliable cognition is the science which eradicates 
wrong understandings with regard to all objects of knowledge that are not 
directly evident but held to be indirectly evident to one’s own mind, and so 
forth. Here, based on [the commentarial traditions of ] the adherents of the 
two masters of logical reasoning [Dignaga and Dharmakirti], I will now pres- 
ent, to some extent, the Collected Topics on valid cognition that are prestigious 
in modern circles, while [also] gathering and specifying [points] derived 
from certain dissimilar traditions that were established in defense of their 
distinctive logical positions. 


THE ACTUAL EXEGESIS OF LOGICAL REASONING [bb] 


The latter, the actual exegesis, has three parts: an extensive exegesis of the Co/- 
lected Topics, a synopsis of these in terms of the eight aspects and three scopes 
of dialectics, and a synopsis of them in terms of the five essential modes [of 
logical reasoning]. 


EXTENSIVE EXEGESIS OF THE COLLECTED TOPICS [1] 


The first of these includes both a brief introduction and a detailed exegesis. 


[BRIEF INTRODUCTION] 


As to the former [it is said in the root verses]: 


... Refers to the object, subject, and processes of [logical] 
understanding. 


All aspects of the science of logic (hetuvidya) are established on the basis 
of three parameters: the object, the subject, and the processes of [logical] 
understanding. 


[DETAILED EKEGESIS | 


As to the latter [the detailed exegesis], it has four parts, which are respectively 
headed (1) the object, (2) the subject, (3) a detailed exegesis of the process 
of understanding, and (4) incidental comments regarding other [logical] 
traditions. 


APPRAISABLE OBJECTS [a] 


Among them, concerning the first [the object, it is said in the root verses]: 


The object is the knowable or appraisable which is to be 


understood. 


That which is to be understood through valid cognition is “the knowable.” 
The terms “object” (visaya, yul), "knowable" (jñeya, shes bya), and “apprais- 
able” (prameya, gzhal bya) are all essentially equivalent, but it is the defining 
characteristic of the “object” that it is to be comprehended or known, it is 
the defining characteristic of the "knowable" that it can be objectified by the 
intellect, and it is the defining characteristic of the "appraisable" that it is to 
be understood through valid cognition." 


OBJECTS IN TERMS OF THEIR ESSENTIAL NATURE [i'] 


Objects may be substantial or insubstantial, 
Compounded or uncompounded, permanent or impermanent. 


When objects are analyzed in terms of their essential nature, they may be 
substantial or insubstantial, compounded or uncompounded, and permanent 
or impermanent. The defining characteristics of these respectively are that 
“substantial objects” (vastu, dngos po) are causally effective (arthakriyakarana, 
don byed nus pa); “insubstantial objects” (avastu, dngos med) are not causally 
effective, like space, for example; “compounded objects” (samskrta, dus byas) 
can be produced from their own primary causes and secondary conditions; 
"uncompounded objects” (asamskrta, dus ma byas) cannot be produced from 
their own primary causes and secondary conditions; “permanent objects” 
(nitya, rtag pa) are imperishable phenomena; and “impermanent objects” 
(anitya, mi rtag pa) do not endure from the moment of their formation into 
a second moment." 


Substantial [objects] include material and cognitive phenomena, 
Causes and results, along with their subdivisions. 


When substantial objects are analyzed in terms of their essential nature, 
they comprise both material phenomena (rzpa, bem po) and cognitive 
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phenomena (vidya, rig pa). The defining characteristic of material phenomena 
is that they are composed of atomic particles, while the defining characteristic 
of cognitive phenomena is that the object is cognitive. 

Material phenomena, when analyzed, comprise both outer material phe- 
nomena and inner material phenomena. Their defining characteristics are 
respectively that the former are composed of external atomic particles and the 
latter of internal atomic particles. External matter (phyi don bem po), when 
analyzed, comprises the five objects of visual form, sound, smell, taste, and 
touch. Their defining characteristics are that external matter comprises the 
substantial objects of visual, auditory, and olfactory consciousness, and so 
forth. Internal matter (nang don bem po), when analyzed, comprises the five 
physical sense organs of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body—their defining 
characteristics being that they are capable of functioning as the predominant 
condition (adhipatipratyaya, bdag rkyen) [prerequisite] for visual conscious- 
ness and so forth.'? 

When substantial objects are analyzed in terms of their efficiency (karana, 
byed pa), they include both causes (hetu, rgyu) and results (phala, ‘bras bu). 
The defining characteristic is whether or not x, the given property, assumes 
a subsequent existence as a distinct object, either through positive logical 
concomitance (anvaya, rjes gro) or through negative logical concomitance 
(vyatireka, ldog byed)."? 

When causes are analyzed in terms of their essential nature, there are both 
direct causes (saksathkarana, dngos rgyu) and indirect causes (avedhahetu, 
brgyud rgyu). The defining characteristics of these are respectively that in 
the case of the [direct] cause of a given property x, there are no [extraneous 
factors intervening] between the cause of the property x and its result y, as in 
the example of a seed and a shoot; whereas [in the case of an indirect cause], 
there are [extraneous intervening factors] between the cause of the given 
property x and its result y, just as a shoot is sequentially produced from a seed 
and finally [ripens] as a fruit.” 

Causes have many subdivisions, when analyzed in terms of primary and 
ordinary [causes], or when analyzed in terms of their four secondary condi- 
tions, and so forth." 

Incidentally, with regard to the three tenses and so forth, the defining char- 
acteristic of the past is that it has elapsed, the defining characteristic of the 
future is that it has not yet arrived, [and the defining characteristic of the 
present is that it is here], just like one edge of the atom that appears before 
one here and now.” The defining characteristic of the continuum of time 
(santana, rgyun) is something that has many sequential temporal moments 
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(ksana, skad cig) which serve to establish its identity, like “year,” for example. 
The defining characteristic of an indivisible time moment (nivirbhagaksanika, 
skad cig cha med) is something that is without a sequential series of time- 
moments that serve to establish its identity, like, for example, the first of the 


sixty time-moments that constitute a fraction of a syllable." 


OBJECTS IN TERMS OF THEIR FUNCTIONALITY [ii'] 


In terms of their functionality [objects] fall into three categories, 
Namely, apparent, conceived, and applied objects. 


When objects are analyzed in terms of their different functionalities as 
objects (yul du byed tshul), they fall into three distinct categories, namely, 
apparent (snang yul) or apprehended objects (grahyakavisaya, bzung yuh), 
conceived objects (adhyavasayavisaya, zhen yul), and applied or engaged 
objects (pravrttivisaya, jug yul). The defining characteristic of apprehended 
objects is that they appear and are then apperceived, as is, for example, an 
"object-universal" (artbasamanya, don spyi).”* The defining characteristic of 
conceived objects is that they are conceived and then apperceived, just as, for 
example, the [imagined] seated posture of a man dwelling in another house. 
The defining characteristic of applied objects is that when they are utilized 
either as objects to be accepted or rejected, they are [consistently] unfailing 
(avisamvadi, mi slu ba) [in their results], as, for example, when a farmer has a 
[productive] field that has absorbed seeds, water, fertilizer, heat, and humid- 
ity. These three categories also have many subdivisions." 


OBJECTS IN TERMS OF THEIR UNDERSTANDING [iii'] 


In terms of the processes of understanding objects that are to be 
appraised: 

[Objects] include specifically and generally characterized 
phenomena, 

Or else they are established as directly evident, indirectly evident, 

And indirectly evident to an extreme degree, 

Or else [they comprise] signified [phenomena] and their 
supplementary [definitions]. 


When objects to be appraised (prameya, gzhal bya) are analyzed in terms 
of the processes of understanding, they are said to include both specifically 
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characterized phenomena (svalaksana, rang mtshan) and generally character- 
ized phenomena (samanyalaksana, spyi mtshan). Alternatively, they fall into 
three [categories] —appraisable objects that are directly evident (abhimukhi, 
mngon gyur), those that are indirectly evident (paroksa, [kog gyur), and those 
that are indirectly evident to an extreme degree (atyantaparoksa, shin tu lkog 
gyur).” 

Now, the defining characteristic of specifically characterized phenomena 
is that ultimately they are causally effective, as, for example, the color blue. 
The defining characteristic of generally characterized phenomena is that ulti- 
mately they are not causally effective, inasmuch as they are objects that appear 
conceptually but are indeterminate with regard to place and time, just as, 
for example, the image [of a vase] as something bulbous in the middle and 
narrow at the base." 

The defining characteristic of appraisable objects that are directly evident is 
that they are to be understood through the valid cognition of direct percep- 
tion (pratyaksapramana, mngon sum tshad ma), like, for example, the color 
blue. The defining characteristic of appraisable objects that are indirectly evi- 
dent is that they are to be understood through the valid cognition of inference 
(anumanapramana, rjes dpag tshad ma), as for example, when the color blue is 
inferred to be impermanent. Alternatively, the distinguishing characteristics 
of those two is that {in the valid cognition of direct perception] superim- 
positions (adhydropa, sgro dogs) are to be eliminated through the power of 
experience (anubhava, myong stobs), while [in the valid cognition of infer- 
ence], superimpositions are to be eliminated through the power of logical 
evidence (linga, rtags)."” 

Thedefiningcharacteristic of appraisable objects that are indirectly evident 
to an extreme degree is that they are to be understood by reliance on scriptural 
authority (agama, lung), the purity of which is established by means of the 


'? just as, for example, the mean- 


three types of scrutiny (dpyad pa gsum), 
ing demonstrated in the following [sacred] verse [from Nagarjuna’s Precious 
Garland] is deemed to be infallible: "resources ensue through generosity, and 
comfort ensues through ethical discipline.” 

The defining characteristic of signified [phenomena] (vacya, brjod bya) is 
that they are to be understood through symbols (samketa, brda). This includes 
both phenomena that are termed the “conceived signified” (zhen pai brjod 
bya) and the “directly evident signified” (dngos kyi brjod bya). Alternatively, 
there is a distinction made between theoretically signified ( chad dus kyi brjod 
bya) and practically signified [phenomena] (ug dus kyi brjod bya). These 


have all been established as supplementary definitions of the term “object.” 
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SIGNIFYING SUBJECTS [b] 


As for the second part of the extensive exegesis, concerning the subject [it is 
said in the root verses]: 


The subject is both the signifier, which engenders comprehension, 
and the cognizer. 


The defining characteristic of the subject (visayin, yul can) by which these 
[aforementioned] objects are understood is that it effects comprehension 
and apperception, as exemplified respectively in the terms “signifier” (vacaka, 
brjod byed) and “cognizer” (jana, shes pa). 

[he defining characteristic of the signifier is that, through the power of 
communicative symbols (samketa, brda), it generates comprehension of the 
signified. The defining characteristic of the cognizer is that it is radiant and 


aware— the opposite of material phenomena."^ 


SIGNIFIERS IN TERMS OF THEIR ESSENTIAL NATURE [i'] 


Signifiers essentially include nouns, phrases, and speech. 

In terms of the signified they include type signifiers, 

Set signifiers, and modes of signification, 

As well as the predicate, the subject, and preclusion without or with 
[predicate]. 

Theoretically, [signifiers] may be conceived or directly evident. 


[Also incidentally defined here] are the term "syllable" and the 


term "individual person." 


When signifiers (vacaka, brjod byed) are analyzed in terms of their essential 
nature, they include nouns (náman, ming), [syntactically bound] phrases 
(pada, tshig), and statements (vak, ngag). 

The defining characteristic of nouns is that they signify or express the bare 
essential nature of an object (yul gyi ngo bo tsam), exemplified, for example, 
by the term “vase.” 

The defining characteristic of phrases is that they signify or express the 
essential nature of an object, conjoined with its attributes as well, exemplified 
by the expression “small vase.” 

The defining characteristic of statements is that they signify, in addition to 
such descriptive attributes, an [illustrative] base upon which meaning may be 
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Was exemplified, for instance, in the sentence, “Pour 


applied or predicated, 


water from the small vase!” 


SIGNIFIERS IN TERMS OF THE SIGNIFIED [ii'] 


When signifiers are analyzed in terms of the signified, they include both words 
that signify types (rigs brjod kyi sgra) and words that signify sets (tshogs brjod 
kyi sgra). The defining characteristic of the former is that words are [desig- 
nated as] “type-universals” (jatisamanya, rigs spyi) when x is the signified 
concept that they apprehend, as in, for example, the word "form" [which has 
multiple instances]. 

The defining characteristic of words that signify sets is that they are [des- 
ignated as] a “conglomerate of the eight atomic substances” (astanudravya, 
rdul rdzas brgyad)"” when x is the signified concept that they apprehend, as 


in, for example, the expression, “snow mountain.” 
P 


SIGNIFIERS IN TERMS OF THE MODES OF 
SIGNIFICATION [iii'] 


When signifiers are analyzed in terms of the ways they signify their objects, 
they include both words that signify predicates, or predicate-oriented expres- 
sions (chos brjod kyi sgra), and words that signify subjects, or subject-oriented 
expressions (chos can brjod pai sgra). 

The defining characteristic of the former [a predicate-oriented expression] 
is that the comprehension of the signified ensues from having eliminated, 
with regard to its own signifying statement, other [possible] attributes of the 
signified concept that it apprehends, as exemplified in the statement, “an ox 
is explicitly the state of not being a horse” (ba lang rta min pa nyid yin no). 

The defining characteristic of a subject-oriented expression is that the com- 
prehension of the signified ensues from having not eliminated, with regard to 
its signified concept, other [possible] attributes of the signified concept that 
it apprehends, as exemplified in the statement, “an ox is implicitly non-horse" 


(ba lang rta ma yin pa yin no). 


SIGNIFIERS IN TERMS OF PRECLUSION [iv] 


When signifiers are analyzed in terms of preclusion (vyavaccheda, rnam gcoa), 
they includes three subcategories: statements expressing preclusion without a 
predicate (mi ldan rnam gcod kyi sgra), statements expressing preclusion with 
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an extraneous [predicate] (gzhan ldan rnam gcod), and statements expressing 
preclusion of the impossible (mi srid rnam gcod). 

Their defining characteristics are respectively that, [in the case of state- 
ments expressing preclusion without a predicate,] the statement is made by 
appending the enclitic grammatical particle [indicating preclusion] directly 
after the attribute (k5yad chos), that [in the case of statements expressing 
preclusion with an extraneous predicate] the statement is made by appending 
[the enclitic particle indicating preclusion] directly after the subject of the 
attribute (kbyad gzht), and that [in the case of words expressing preclusion 
of the impossible] the statement is made by appending [the enclitic particle 
indicating preclusion] directly to the verb “to be possible.” These three cat- 
egories may be illustrated respectively as follows: The first is exemplified by 
the statement “Citra, the skilled archer alone....” (nag pa ‘phongs skyen pa kho 
na...); the second by the statement “Arjuna alone isa skilled archer” (srid sgrub 
kho na ‘phongs skyen...); and the third by the statement “a lotus can only be 
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blue” (tsho skyes la sngon po srid pa kho na...) 


SIGNIFIERS IN TERMS OF THEIR THEORETICAL 
PRESENTATION [v'] 


When signifiers are analyzed in terms of their theoretical presentation (chad 
dus), they comprise both the conceived signifier (zhen pa'i brjod byed) and the 
directly evident signifier (dngos kyi brjod byed), which is differentiated from 
the former. The latter is exemplified by the term-universal (sabdasamanya, 
sgra spyi) “vase.” 

When the conceived signifier is analyzed, it includes both the directly 
evident conceived signifier (ngos kyi zhen pa'i brjod byed) and the implicitly 
conceived signifier (shugs kyi zhen pat brjod byed).” These may be exempli- 
fied respectively in the context of the following statement: “A vase is per- 
manent insofar as the impermanence of the vase that is directly [conceived] 
and the impermanence of the vase that is implicitly [conceived] are both 
implicatively negated.” 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTIC OF THE TERM “SYLLABLE” [vi'] 


As an addendum [to this discussion on the subject, let us consider], both syl- 
lables (varna, yi ge) and individual persons (pudgala, gang zag): 
The defining characteristic of syllables is that though individually they are 


not causally effective, when they form a set comprising anything from one 
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and a half [syllables] upwards, the words that they form are an amalgam of 
many indivisible time moments and can be causally effective. When analyzed 
they comprise the vowels, such as A (a/i) and the consonants, beginning with 
KA and KHA. 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTIC OF THE TERM "INDIVIDUAL 
PERSON" [vii'] 


The defining characteristic of individual persons is that they are nominally or 
imputedly existent (vijiaptisat, btags yod) as a continuum in which the five or 
four psycho-physical aggregates (skandha, phung po) are gathered together,” 


as [embodied], for example, [in the person known as] Devadatta. 


[TEN FURTHER ASPECTS OF COGNIZANCE] 


Consciousness or awareness [has ten aspects]: 
Valid and non-valid cognition, 

Conceptual and non-conceptual cognition, 
Mistaken and unmistaken cognition, 
Intrinsic and extraneous awareness, 

Mind and mental states. 


The terms “intellect” (buddhi, blo), “awareness” (vidya, rig pa), and “con- 
sciousness” (jana, shes pa) are all coextensive. When analyzed, [this cog- 
nizance] comprises ten aspects, namely, valid or reliable forms of cognition 
(pramana, tshad ma), non-valid or unreliable forms of cognition (apramdana, 
tshad min), conceptual cognition (kalpand, rtog pa), non-conceptual cog- 
nition (nirvikalpana, rtog med), mistaken cognition (bhranti, ‘khrul pa), 
unmistaken cognition (abhranti, ma ‘khrul), intrinsic or reflexive awareness 
(svasamvedana, rang rig), and extraneous awareness (anyasamvid, gzhan rig), 
along with mind (citta, sems) and mental states (caitta, sems byung). 

Among them, the defining characteristic of valid cognition is that the intel- 
lect understands its own objects as they newly arise. The defining characteristic 
of non-valid cognition is that the intellect does not understand its own objects 
as they newly arise.” 

The defining characteristic of conceptual cognition is that, if it has its own 
apparent object, then that must be a generally characterized phenomenon 
(samanyalaksana, spyi mtshan).'” The defining characteristic of non-concep- 
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tual cognition is that if the given consciousness has its own apparent object, 
then that must be without any specifically characterized phenomenon or any 
established basis whatsoever.’”° 

The defining characteristic of mistaken consciousness is that it apprehends 
x although x does not exist, while the defining characteristic of unmistaken 
consciousness is that it cognizes the real nature of its object. 

The defining characteristic of intrinsic or reflexive awareness is that it is the 
apprehending consciousness ( dzin pa'i rnam shes), while the defining charac- 
teristic of extraneous awareness is that it is consciousness of the apprehended 
(gzung ba'i rnam shes). 

The defining characteristic of mind is that, with regard to the object and 
the attributes of an object, it cognizes only the object. When analyzed, the 
mind comprises the six or eight modes of consciousness (rnam shes tshogs 
drug gam brgyad). The defining characteristic of mental states is that they 
cognize the particular attributes of an object. When analyzed, they comprise 
the fifty-one mental states (sems byung Inga bcu rtsa geig).? — 

Although these aforementioned [aspects of the cognizing subject] have a 


great many subcategories, I will not digress further at this point. 


VALID COGNITION [viii'] 


With regard to direct perception, 

There are four modes of direct perception: 

Sense organs, mind, intrinsic awareness, and yoga. 
Inference is made through the power of facts, 
Popular acclaim, and conviction. 

There are many such categories and approaches, 
And the conclusions of valid cognition 

Should also be incidentally understood. 


When valid cognition is quantifiably analyzed, it comprises both the valid 
cognition of direct perception (pratyaksapramana, mngon sum tshad ma) and 
the valid cognition of inference (anumanapramana, rjes dpag tshad ma). 


THE VALID COGNITION OF DIRECT PERCEPTION [aa!] 


The defining characteristic of the valid cognition of direct perception is 
[cognition] which, without conceptuality and without bewilderment, under- 
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stands its own objects as they newly arise. It comprises the four designated 
modes of direct perception. The defining characteristic of direct perception 
is consciousness without conceptuality and without bewilderment.” 

When analyzed, [direct perception] comprises four modes, namely, direct 
perception ofthe sense organs (indriyapratyaksa, dhang po'i mngon sum), direct 
perception of mental consciousness (mana pratyaksa, yid kyi mngon sum), 
direct perception of intrinsic or reflexive awareness (suasamvedanapratyaksa, 
rang rig gi mngon sum), and direct perception of yoga (yogapratyaksa, rnal 
byor gyi mngon sum). 


DIRECT PERCEPTION OF THE SENSE ORGANS [1"] 


The defining characteristic of the first of these is [bare] consciousness consist- 
ing of extraneous awareness, which arises without conceptuality and with- 
out bewilderment, directly from the physical sense organs that constitute an 
individual's own predominant condition. It has five aspects, corresponding to 
the direct perception of the [five] sense organs [the eye and so forth] which 
apprehend their respective sense objects." 


DIRECT PERCEPTION OF MENTAL CONSCIOUSNESS [2"] 


The defining characteristic of the second is [bare] consciousness consisting 
of extraneous awareness, which arises without conceptuality and without 
bewilderment, directly from the sense faculty of the mind that constitutes an 
individual’s own predominant condition. It too has five aspects, correspond- 
ing to the direct perception of the [five aspects of ] mind, which apprehend 
their respective sense objects." 


DIRECT PERCEPTION OF INTRINSIC AWARENESS [5'] 


The defining characteristic of the third is [bare] consciousness transcending 
all the other aspects of consciousness, which is exclusively introverted (kha 
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nang kho nar ‘phyogs pai shes pa). 


DIRECT PERCEPTION OF YOGA [4"] 


The defining characteristic of the fourth is the [bare] consciousness of a 
sublime being (arya, phags pa), free from conceptuality and without bewil- 
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derment, which derives from the power of genuine meditation (bhavana, 
sgom). When the last of these is analyzed, there are in fact three modes of 
the direct perception of yoga, corresponding to [the meditations of ] the 
pious attendants, the hermit buddhas (pratyekabuddha, rang rgyal), and 
the [bodhisattva] followers of the Greater Vehicle—these are exemplified 
respectively by the path of insight (darsanamarga, mthong lam) attained by 
the pious attendants, the path of insight attainéd by the hermit buddhas, 


(and so forth]. 


VALID COGNITION OF INFERENCE [bb'] 


The defining characteristic of the valid cognition of inference is that the intel- 
lect [correctly] understands its own indirectly evident objects as they newly 
arise, dependent on logical reasoning or evidence (liniga, rtags) in which the 
threefold criteria (trairupya, tshul gsum) are fully present.” 


INFERENCE PROCEEDING FROM THE COGENT POWER OF 
FacTs [1"'] 


It has three subdivisions. Among them, inference proceeding from the cogent 
power of facts (vastubalapravrrttanumana, dngos po stobs zhugs kyi rjes dpag) 
is exemplified by the intellect that understands that sound is impermanent, 
dependent on factual evidence. 


INFERENCE BASED ON POPULAR ACCLAIM [2"'] 


Inference based on popular acclaim (yaso umana, grags pai rjes dpag) is 
exemplified by the understanding that the name Sasin (ri bong can) may be 
given to the moon, based on the evidence of its [widespread] acceptance as 
a conceptual object. 


INFERENCE ON THE BASIS OF CONVICTION [5'] 


Inference on the basis of conviction (4ptatanumana, yid ches rjes dpag) is 
exemplified by the intellect that understands that the meaning presented in 
authoritative scriptures, such as the [ previously cited] verse, “resources come 
through generosity...;' is infallible, based on scriptural authority of which the 
purity is established by the three types of scrutiny." 
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INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY ASCERTAINED VALID 
COGNITION (cc; dd'] 


There are many [other] illustrative categories and approaches that issue from 
this [analysis], such as the distinction between internally ascertained valid 
cognition (rang las nges kyi tshad ma) and externally ascertained valid cogni- 


tion (gzhan las nges kyi tshad ma), which belong here.” 


[THE CONCLUSIONS OF VALID COGNITION] 


It is explained that the conclusions of valid cognition (pramanaphala, tshad 
‘bras) should also be understood on the basis of the following incidental com- 
ments that relate to these [categories of direct perception and inference]. 

Although there are many systematic presentations [that could be made], 
briefly stated, the successful conclusion (grub ‘bras) of a given presentation 
is achieved with reference to its causal basis. [ Therefore, in the case of direct 
perception,] let us take, for example, the unmistaken apprehension of the 
color “blue” as an illustration (stshan gzht). The defining characteristic is that 
consciousness arises in conformity with its object. The conclusion of the valid 
cognition is that the term [blue] on the basis of which the material object in 
question is understood can then be applied. 

Similarly, in the case of inference, let us take the statement that “sound is 
impermanent" as the object of appraisal. An image of sound being imperma- 
nent arises from the understanding of the proof that sound is impermanent, 
in which all the three criteria are fully present. Valid cognition then refers to 
the consciousness which is infallible with regard to the statement “sound is 
impermanent” whenever it newly arises. The conclusion of this inference is 
that sound is directly understood to be impermanent. 


PROCESSES OF LOGICAL UNDERSTANDING [c] 


As for the third part of the extensive exegesis, concerning [processes of ] logi- 
cal understanding [it is said in the root verses]: 


With regard to [the logical processes of genuine] understanding, 

There are contradictions [that may be determined], 

Along with relations, negations, proofs, universals and 
particulars, 

Identity and difference, eliminative and affirmative engagement, 
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As well as extraneous [elimination], definition, definiendum, 
Substance and counterpart [phenomena], and the two modes 
of inference. 


The processes of understanding objects or knowable [phenomena] are 
established to include the following determinations: contradiction (virudha, 
gal ba), relation (sambandha, brel ba), negation (pratisedha, dgag pa), proof 
(vidhi, sgrub pa), universals (samanya, spyi), particulars (vzfesa, bye brag), 
identity and difference (abhinnabhinna, gcig dang tha dad), eliminative 
engagement (apohapravrtti, sel jug), afirmative engagement (vidhipraurtti, 
sgrub '"jug), extraneous elimination (anyapoha, gzhan sel), definition 
(laksana, mtshan nyid), definiendum (laksya, mtshon bya), substance phe- 
nomena (dravyadharma, rdzas chos), distinguishing counterpart phenomena 
(vyavrttidbarma, ldog chos), and the two modes of inference (anumana, rjes 


dpag rnam gnyis). 


CONTRADICTION [i'] 


Among them, the defining characteristic of contradiction is that it indicates 


mutually exclusive or disharmonious factors, such as "light and darkness.” 


RELATION [ii') 


The defining characteristic of relation is that [the attribute] y is different from 
the given phenomenon x, but if it is negated the phenomenon will explicitly 


be negated as well, as in the example, “golden vase." ^? 


NEGATION [iii'] 


The defining characteristic of negation is that in the case of a given phe- 
nomenon, for every object-universal (don spyi) x that arises, a corresponding 
object-universal of its negandum (dgag bya) y also arises.” 


PROOF [iv'] 


The defining characteristic of proof is that in the case of a given phenomenon, 
for every object-universal x that arises, a corresponding object-universal of its 
negandum y does not arise, as in the example “vase” [where the negandum 


is absent]}.”” 
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UNIVERSALS [v'] 


The defining characteristic of a universal is that it has a positive concomitance 


(anvaya, rjes gro) with a multiplicity [of attributes].”” 


PARTICULARS [vi'] 


The defining characteristic of a particular is that (1) a particular [attribute] 
x must be phenomenon y; (2) x and y have a relation of essential identity 
(tadatmyasambandha, bdag gcig 'brel); and (3) there are established to be many 
other instances of y which are not x.”” 

For example, taking "gold" and "vase" respectively as the particular and 
the phenomenon, there is a relation of essential identity between “vase” and 
“gold,” but there are also established to be many other particulars, such as “cop- 
per vase, “clay vase,’ and so forth, which are identified with the phenomenon 
"vase" and are not the [particular] "golden vase.” 


IDENTITY AND DIFFERENCE [vii] 


The defining characteristic of identity is that in the case of a given phenom- 
enon, different conceptual thoughts will not arise with respect to it, as in the 
case of the “color white.” The defining characteristic of difference is that the 
established basis (gz^i grub), phenomenon x, is to be comprehended in terms 
of different explicit names (Zngos ming), such as “pillar” and “vase” which refer 
to different substances (rdzas tha dad), or [in terms of different predicates] 
such as “created” and “impermanent” which refer to different distinguishing 


counterparts (/dog tha dad)" 


ELIMINATIVE ENGAGEMENT [vii] 


The defining characteristic of eliminative engagement is that in the case of the 
given subject of a [conceptual] predicate x, even though there are all sorts of 
phenomena that are coextensive or congruent in their logical entailment (yin 
khyab mnyam) with the given predicate x, it does not engage with object y. 
This is exemplified by the certainty that comes from [correctly] understanding 
that a vase [is not permanent]. 


AFFIRMATIVE ENGAGEMENT [ix'] 


The defining characteristic of affirmative engagement is that in the case of 
the given subject ofa [perceptual] predicate x, even though there are all sorts 
of phenomena that are coextensive or congruent with the given predicate x, 
it does engage with object y. This is exemplified by the focusing on object- 
universals.” Alternatively, the defining characteristic of these two is that [in 
the case of eliminative engagement,] [the subject] does not engage with its 
object, having differentiated its parts, and [in the case of affirmative engage- 
ment, the subject] does engage with its object, having differentiated its parts. 


EXTRANEOUS ELIMINATION [x'] 


The defining characteristic of extraneous elimination is that the predicate 
is to be understood, once its own [counterpart] that is to be eliminated has 
been verbally negated, as when the statement "this is a man" eliminates [the 
counterpart] “this isa woman, or justas the statement “there is no mountain" 
eliminates [the counterpart] “there is a mountain." 


DEFINITION [xi'] 


The defining characteristic of a definition is that all the three real properties 
(don chos gsum) are fully present, whereas the defining characteristic of the 
absence of defining characteristics is that the three real properties are not 
fully present." In this context, the term “three real properties" refers to the 
three substantially existent properties [of defining characteristics] (rdzas yod 


?* that is to say, they exist materially (rdul rdzas su grub pa), chey 


chos gsum), 
exist as entities (dangos por yod pa), and they are phenomenally existent (chos 
su yod) because the terms "phenomenon" (chos) and “knowable object" (shes 


bya) are equivalent. 


DEFINIENDUM [xii'] 


The defining characteristic of a defined object or definiendum is that the 
three properties of conventional terminology (tha snyad chos gsum) are fully 
present, whereas the defining characteristic of the absence of a defined object 
is that the three properties of conventional terminology are not fully present. 
The three properties of conventional terminology are cognition, significa- 
tion, and application or engagement (shes brjod jug gsum).’” Incidentally, 
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the defining characteristic of the term "illustration" (mtshan gzhi) is that it is 
the basis upon which a defined object is defined to be in accordance with its 
defining characteristic." 

When the defects of a definition are analyzed, there are said to be three 
such defects, namely, the defect of a definition that has no logical entailment 
(vyapti, khyab pa), the defect of a definition that has excessive logical entail- 
ment, and the defect of a definition that is not present in its [proposed] 
illustration. These [defects] are exemplified respectively as follows: 


(1) When “stripes, including the hump” are presented as the definition 
of an ox, the expression "stripes including the hump” has no logical 
entailment in respect of an ox. 

(2) When “cephalic” is presented as the definition of an ox, the expression 
“cephalic” has excessive logical entailment in respect of an ox. 

(3) When “humped and so forth" is presented as the definition of a horse 
and an ox, the [proposed] illustration “humped and so forth” is not 
present in respect of the [definiendum] horse. 


Alternatively, the term “definition” can be analyzed in terms of the so-called 
eight ostensible factors (/tar snang brgyad)” 


SUBSTANCE PHENOMENON [xiii'] 


The defining characteristic of substance (dravya, rdzas) is exemplified by 
physical form, which is the necessary efficient condition of a human being. 
The defining characteristic of the term “substance-phenomenon” (dravyad- 
harma, rdzas chos) is exemplified by an attribute of physical form, such as 
the impermanence of form, which is the basis underlying the identity of a 
substance-phenomenon. 


DISTINGUISHING COUNTERPART PHENOMENON [xiv ' | 


The defining characteristic of the term “distinguishing counterpart” (vyavrtti, 
ldog pa) is a given phenomenon that conceptually appears to be the opposite 
of [phenomena] of a dissimilar class but is not actually existent, such as the 
appearance of form in conceptual thought. The defining characteristic of a 
“counterpart phenomenon” (/dogchos) isa given phenomenon which concep- 
tually appears as a substantial attribute but is not actually existent, such as the 
appearance of form as impermanent in [the mind of ] a logician.” 
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THE Two MODES OF INFERENCE [xv '] 


INFERENCE FOR ONE's OWN SAKE [aa] 


[Concerning the first of the two modes of inference, it is said in the root 
verses: | 


| The first of these] is inference for one's own sake— 

This requires genuine evidence endowed with the three criteria. 
One should reject ostensible and contradictory evidence 

In which [these criteria] are incomplete. 

The [given] examples should also be determined accordingly. 


When inference (anumana, rjes dpag) which is to be undertaken for one’s 
own sake is analyzed in particular, the defining characteristic of genuine rea- 
soning or genuine evidence is that the three criteria—property of the thesis 
(paksadharma, phyogs chos), forward logical entailment (anvayavyapti, rjes 
khyab), and counter logical entailment (vyatirekavyapti, ldog khyab)—are 
fully present.” 


PROPERTY OF THE THESIS [1"] 


The defining characteristic of the property of the thesis is that the reason 
or evidence x is ascertained by valid cognition to be in conformity with the 
statement proposed on the basis of the subject of interest (shes dod can) that 
is to be proven. 


FORWARD LOGICAL ENTAILMENT [2"] 


The defining characteristic of forward logical entailment is that the reason or 
evidence x is ascertained [by valid cognition] to be present exclusively in the 
analogous term or compatible factor (sapaksa, mthun phyogs), in accordance 
with the logical proof that is presented. 


COUNTER LOGICAL ENTAILMENT [3"] 


The defining characteristic of counter logical entailment is that the reason or 
evidence x is ascertained [by valid cognition] to be absent exclusively in the 
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non-analogous term or incompatible factor (vipaksa, mi mthun phyogs), in 
accordance with the logical proof that is presented.™ 

These three criteria may be exemplified as follows: “When sound is pre- 
sented or stated to be impermanent, sound, the subject for discussion, is 
impermanent because it has been created. Just like a vase, for example, so 
has sound also been created.” Here, sound is the subject for discussion, the 
basis for the debate (adhikarana, rtsod gzhi). “Impermanent” is the prop- 
erty of the probandum (sadhyadharma, bsgrub bya’ chos). “Sound is imper- 
manent” is the probandum (sadhya, bsgrub bya). “Created” is the evidence 
(linga, rtags) or reason (hetu, gtan tshigs); and “vase” is the analogous example 
(sadharmyadrstanta, mthun dpe). Now, the criterion of “sound” (x), presented 
[here] as the subject for discussion, the basis for the debate, being “created” 
(y), which is presented as the evidence, requires an acceptance (mthung snang) 
in the mind of both the [antagonist] who presents the statement of proof 
and [the respondent or protagonist] who is the focus of this presentation. 
The correct formulation of this [criterion] is the property of the thesis that 
is to be established through valid cognition. [The second criterion,] forward 
logical entailment, is represented [in this example] by the words “is created,’ 
and (the third criterion,] inverse or negative logical entailment, is represented 
by the [implied] statement, “permanent things are uncreated.”” 


GENUINE EVIDENCE [4"] 


When genuine reason or evidence is quantifiably analyzed, there are said 
to be three kinds of [ genuine] evidence, namely, the [genuine] evidence 
associated with the axiom of the result (karyahetu, ‘bras bui gtan tshigs), the 
axiom of identity (svabhavahetu, rang bzhin gyi gtan tshigs), and the axiom 
of the absence of the objective referent (anupalabdhihetu, ma dmigs pai gtan 
tsbigs)."* 

When analyzed in terms of its objectives, [genuine reason] may be applied 
both for one's own sake (rang don gyi rtags) and for the sake of others (gzhan 
don gyi rtags). Then, when analyzed in terms of its modes of establishing 
proof, there are many subcategories, such as the distinction between proof of 


a meaning (don sgrub) and proof of a conventional term (tha snyad sgrub) ^" 


OSTENSIBLE EVIDENCE [5"] 


When the three criteria [of genuine evidence] are incomplete, the evidence is 
said to be ostensible (abhasalinga, rtags ltar snang). There are many types of 
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ostensible evidence that have to be rejected, such as contradictory evidence 
(viruddhalinga, gal bai rtags), unascertained evidence (anaikantikalinga, ma 
nges pat rtags) and unestablished evidence (asiddhalinga, ma grub pai rtags).”* 


EXAMPLES [6"] 


CORRECT ANALOGOUS EXAMPLES [a"] 


In such contexts, even the examples that are given are to be determined accord- 
ingly, as correct or ostensible. The defining characteristic of a correct example 
is that it is the basis of a definitive logical entailment, preceding a definitive 
probandum. When analyzed, there are two sorts of [correct example], among 
which the defining characteristic of the first, correct analogous examples 
(sadharmyadrstanta, mthun dpe yang dag), is that they are the definitive basis 
preceding a logical entailment that precedes a definitive probandum, as in 
the [aforementioned] proposition where the analogous example proving that 
sound is impermanent is stated to be a vase. 


NONANALOGOUS EXAMPLES [b'"] 


The defining characteristic of correct non-analogous examples 
(vaidharmyadrstanta, mi mthun dpe yang dag) is that they are the definitive 
basis of an authentic inverse logical entailment, made in respect of a defini- 
tive probandum, as when space is given as a non-analogous example, while 
proving that sound is impermanent because it is created.” 


OSTENSIBLE EXAMPLES [c'"] 


The defining characteristic of ostensible examples is that they start out as the 
definitive basis for logical entailment with regard to a definitive probandum, 
but they are incapable of being definitive. Moreover, although there are many 
other defective types of evidence and examples, they may be illustrated by the 
aforementioned.” These should all be determined and then rejected. 


INFERENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS [bb] 


[The second of these] is inference for the sake of others— 
This requires a statement of proof endowed with the three criteria, 
Acceptable to both the antagonist and the respondent, 
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And endowed with the two aspects. 

In the case of evidence, elimination, refutation, 

Consequential reasoning, and so forth, 

The ostensible [types] should be rejected, 

And the correct [types] should be established. 

While these [processes of logical understanding] are prestigious in 
modern circles... 


The defining characteristic of inference for the sake of others, or correct 
statement of proof (sgrub ngag), is that the statement of proof should be pre- 
sented, endowed with the three criteria, without addition or omission, that 
are definitively acceptable to both the antagonist (vadin, rgol mkhan) and the 
protagonist or respondent (prativadin, phyir rgol).”™ 


CORRECT STATEMENT OF PROOF [1"] 


Statements of proof are said to have two aspects: The [first of these] is a 
statement of proof applying a qualitative similarity (chos mthun sbyor gyt 
sgrub ngag), as in the statement, “That which is created is logically entailed 
to be impermanent, just, for example, like a vase. Sound too is created.” The 
[second] is a statement of proof applying a qualitative dissimilarity (chos mi 
mihun sbyor gyi sgrub ngag), as in the statement, “That which is permanent 
is logically entailed to be uncreated, just, for example, like space. Sound by 
contrast is created.” | 


OSTENSIBLE STATEMENT OF PROOF [2"] 


The defining characteristic of an ostensible statement of proof is that, in the 
case of a given statement of proof, either the cognizing intellect, or the object, 
or the words [that are employed] are defective and in contradiction of the 
three criteria of logical reasoning. 


PROBANDUM BASED ON CORRECT EVIDENCE [5'] 


The defining characteristic of a probandum endowed with correct evidence 
is that it should be comprehended from its inception on the basis of correct 
evidence, as exemplified in the statement, “Created things, the subject for 
discussion, are impermanent, like a vase, for example.” 
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For these reasons it is said that both [aspects of inference], for one’s own 
sake and for the sake of others, may be correct or ostensible.” 


ELIMINATION [4"] 


The defining characteristic of elimination (bsa/ ba) is that, in the case ofa given 
ostensible thesis (pratijia, dam bras) x, the object of the opposite standpoint 
(dog phyogs) y is established by valid cognition, as in the statement, “It would 
follow that sound, the subject for discussion, is not an audible object.” 


REFUTATION [5'] 


The defining characteristic of correct refutation (dusana, sun ‘byin) is that a 
statement can be comprehended as defective by expressing or signifying its 
defect as a defect. The defining characteristic of ostensible [refutation] is the 
opposite of that.” 


CONSEQUENTIAL REASONING [6"'] 


The defining characteristic of a correct consequence (prasanga, thal gyur) is 
that the following or consequential statement (thal ngag) cannot be countered 
by a rejoinder. The defining characteristic of an ostensible consequence is the 
opposite of that.” 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS OF AN ANTAGONIST [7'] 


The defining characteristic of the antagonist who employs such [logical tech- 
niques] is an individual person who holds his position in order to sustain the 
original premise (phyogs snga ma). 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS OF A RESPONDENT/ 
PROTAGONIST [8"'] 


The defining characteristic of the respondent or protagonist is an individual 
person who holds his position in order to refute the original premise. 

Also, the defining characteristic of the witness (dpang po) [or mediator] is 
an individual person who holds his position in order to differentiate between 
which of the two contestants is the victor in the debate and which is the 
vanquished. 
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In all such cases, the ostensible and defective [types ofargument] should be 
rejected and, instead, knowable objects should be appraised and standpoints 
established in accordance with the correct [types of argument]. 


[PURPOSE OF THE COLLECTED Topics] 


The [reasoning of the] Collected Topics, [summarized above,] is valuable 
because it facilitates the education of newcomers (lit. those of fresh intel- 
ligence) with regard to objects of knowledge. By presenting an uncommon 
subject for discussion, the basis for the debate should be recognized as directly 
evident. Once this recognition has dawned, the essential points of negation 
and proof should be applied. These will arise in the mind and it is through 
them that one’s own thesis can be presented. If a respondent engages, one 
can then ensure that his evidence is not proven, that his argument is with- 
out logical entailment, and that he will categorically accept your position 
three times.” Thereby, the intellectual brilliance of the other party will be 
eclipsed, and the other party will conclusively accept your logical concomi- 
tance, entailments, and observations with regard to scriptural authority and 
logical reasoning. 

‘This merely partial exegesis [of the Collected Topics] leaves unchanged the 
special technical terms that are employed in the tradition of logical reasoning 
that is prestigious nowadays in modern circles.?* 

The particle ste at the end of this verse is a connecting particle (/hag bras 


kyi sera). 


INCIDENTAL COMMENTS REGARDING OTHER LOGICAL 
TRADITIONS [d'] 


The fourth part of the extensive exegesis comprises incidental comments 
regarding other [logical] traditions. On this [it is said in the root verses]: 


... There are also different [logical presentations], 
Exemplified by the Treasure of Logical Reasoning, 

The Oceanic Textbook of Uncommon Logical Reasoning, 
And the traditions of the ancient [Kadampas]. 


The Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning (Tshad ma rigs gter), along with 
its Auto-commentary (rang grel), which were composed in eleven chapters by 
Sakya Panchen, is known as the first pathway of the chariot [of logic], in which 
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the combined twofold approach called “knowable objects to be ascertained 
through universal distinguishing counterparts" (shes bya spyi ldog nas nges 
par bya ba) and “cognitive process establishing the nature of valid cognition” 
(shes byed tshad mai rang bzhin gtan la dbab pa) are perfected, along with the 
processes of logical reasoning [based upon them ].?" 

The Oceanic Textbook of Uncommon Logical Reasoning composed by the 
omniscient Gyalwang [Karmapa] VII Chodrak Gyatso, which perfects the 
enlightened intention of [Dharmakirti’s] Seven Sections [of Valid Cognition], 
summarizing and elucidating them through his own ability, without reference 
to the exegetical traditions of India and Tibet or to the Indian and Tibetan 
commentaries (grel tik), is known as the second pathway of the chariot [of 
logic], containing, [as it does], modes of logical reasoning that were not pre- 
viously existing.” 

There are also different traditions, including the one known as the ancients’ 
tradition of valid cognition (tshad ma snga rabs pa'i lugs), which was widely 
propagated by [Kadampa masters] such as the great Ngok Lotsawa and Chapa 
Choseng, which are similar in their treatment of universal distinguishing 
counterparts of the signified object (brjod bya’i spyi ldog) but slightly dis- 
similar in their defense of standpoints concerning the signifier (brjod byed 
khas len skyong tshul) 

[This last mentioned system] includes, for example, the following sum- 
marization [of the terminology of logical reasoning] in eighteen collected 


topics (bsdus tshan bco brgyad): ^" 


O monks of Kyetshal! [ The topics] are (1) the colors white and red 
(kha dog dkar dmar); (2) substance phenomena and distinguishing 
counterpart phenomena (7dzas chos ldog chos gnyis); (3) contradic- 
tions and non-contradictions ( gal dang mi gal); (4) universals and 
particulars (spyi dang bye brag gnyis); (s) relation and non-relation 
(brel dang mi ‘brel); (6) difference and non-difference (tha dad 
dang tha min gnyis); (7) positive and negative concomitance (7jes 
su gro ldog); (8) cause and result (rgyu dang "bras bu gnyis); (9) 
cogency of the antagonist, mediator, and respondent (snga btsan 
bar btsan phyi btsan); (10) definition and definiendum (stshan 
mtshon gnyis); (11) multi-faceted evidence and multi-faceted elimi- 
nation (rtags mang bsal mang); (12) the two procedures for adding 
negation (dgag pa phar tshul gnyis); (13) direct contradiction and 
indirect contradiction (dngos gal brgyud gal); (14) the two aspects 
of logical congruence (khyab mnyam rnam pa gnyis); (15) presence 
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and absence (yin gyur min gyur), and (16) their opposites (yin log 
min log gnyis); (17) understanding of existence and understanding 
of non-existence (yod rtogs med rtogs); and (18) explicit understand- 
ing and evidential understanding (dngos rtogs rtags rtogs gnyis). 


Although there are many such [categorizations of the terminologies of 
logical reasoning], they can be principally subsumed under these [eighteen 


topics].”? 


SYNOPSIS OF THE EIGHT ASPECTS AND THREE SCOPES OF 
DIALECTICS [2'] 


The second [part of the actual exegesis] is a synopsis [of logical reasoning] 
in terms of the eight aspects of dialectics and the three scopes [of dialectical 
application]. 


EIGHT ASPECTS OF DIALECTICS [a] 


Ail points signified in the texts on valid cognition may be 
personally understood 

Through direct perception, inference, and their ostensible forms, 

Whereas proof, refutation, and their ostensible forms engender 
understanding in others: 

These are the eight aspects of dialectics. 


CORRECT AND OSTENSIBLE FORMS OF DIRECT PERCEPTION 
AND INFERENCE [i'] 


When all the points that are signified in the textbooks of valid cognition are 
abbreviated, the four categories of direct perception and inference, compris- 
ing their correct and ostensible forms, are the means whereby [the conclusions 
of logical reasoning] are personally known or comprehended. 


CORRECT AND OSTENSIBLE FORMS OF PROOF AND 
REFUTATION [ii'| 


Similarly, the four categories of proof and refutation, comprising their correct 
and ostensible forms, cause others to comprehend [the conclusions of logi- 
cal reasoning]. Altogether, these are known as the eight aspects of dialectics 
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(tarka, rtog ge). [When condensed] they may be gathered under two head- 
ings: [logical reasoning undertaken] for one’s own sake and [logical reasoning 
undertaken] for the sake of others. 


THREE SCOPES OF DIALECTICAL APPLICATION [b] 


[ Ihen, with regard to the three scopes of dialectical application, it is said in 
the root verses: | 


In brief, there are three kinds of objects to be appraised: 

The directly evident, the indirectly evident, 

And the indirectly evident to an extreme degree. 

As for their means of appraisal, they comprise [respectively] 
Direct perception, logical inference, and scriptural authority, 
Of which the purity is established by the three types of scrutiny. 
There are four kinds of direct perception, 

Three logical axioms of inference, 

And various technical terms that derive from these. 


When all the topics of valid cognition are abbreviated, they are gathered 
under the three headings of appraisable objects (gzhal bya) that are directly 
evident (abhimukhi, mngon gyur), indirectly evident (paroksa, lkog gyur), and 
indirectly evident to an extreme degree (atyantaparoksa, shin tu lkog gyur). 
As for the means of appraisal (gzhal byed), they may all be subsumed under 
the three [respective] headings of appraisal by direct perception (pratyaksa, 
mngon sum), logical inference (anumana, rjes dpag), and scriptural authority 
(agama, lung), of which the purity is established by three kinds of scrutiny 
(dpyad gsum). 


DIRECTLY EVIDENT OBJECTS OF APPRAISAL [i'] 


Directly evident objects of appraisal include 


(1) the five sensory activity fields (paricayatana, skye mched Inga) compris- 
ing visible, audible, olfactory, gustatory, and tangible forms, which can 
eliminate superimposition through the experiential power of direct 
perception, an extraneous or non-apperceptive awareness of external 
objects that refers to the immediately visible [world];” 


(2) thesensory activity fields of the six modes of consciousness (sadvijiana, 
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rnam shes tshogs drug), 


which are experienced through the valid cog- 
nition of intrinsic or reflexive awareness” and only with reference to 
objects of experience (myong bya) based on the consciousness that can 
eliminate superimpositions through logical reasoning; 

(3) the aspects of experiential awareness associated with mental states 
that relate collectively to the sensory activity field of phenomena 


(dharmayatana, chos kyi skye mehed)" 


Although there are realists (dagos por smra ba rnams) who [additionally] 
hold that, in the case of a sublime being, the abiding nature of selflessness 
including the sixteen aspects of the four truths (sodasakaravisaritacaturarya 
satya, bden chung bcu drug), beginning with impermanence (anitya, mi rtag 
pa), and in the case of a buddha, all quantifiable objects of knowledge? 
are directly evident, Dharmakirti has said that the processes of cognition 
that a buddha experiences are inconceivable.” Therefore, direct perception, 
as a means of appraising the [range of ] objects that are to be appraised, is 
said to comprise the four following categories: direct perception of the sense 
organs, direct perception of mental consciousness, direct perception of intrin- 
sic awareness, and direct perception of yoga. 


INDIRECTLY EVIDENT OBJECTS OF APPRAISAL [ii'] 


Indirectly evident objects of appraisal include the physical sense faculties 
(dbang po gzugs can); the sixteen aspects of the four truths, such as imper- 
manence, the suffering of change (viparinamaduhkhata, gyur bai sdug 
bsngal), the emptiness of self (atmasunyata, bdag gi bas stong pa), and self- 
lessness (anátmaka, bdag med); the selflessness of the individual person 
(pudgalanairatmya, gang zag gi bdag med), exemplified by these [aspects of 
the four truths], and the selflessness of phenomena (dharmanairatmya, chos 
kyi bdag med); as well as [the concepts of ] identical nature (ekatman, bdag 
gcig) and relation of identical nature (tadatmyasahbandha, de byung gi ‘brel 
ba), primary causes (hetu, rgyu) or potentialities (Sakti, nus pa), the seeds 
of dissonant and purified mental states (sems kyi steng gi kun byang), the 
activities associated with renunciation and antidotes (spang gnyen),’* and 
so forth. These are all indirectly evident—the second category of objects of 
appraisal—because they have to be established exclusively through logical 
axioms proceeding from the cogent power of facts (vastubalapravrrttahetu, 
dngos po stobs zhugs kyi gtan tshigs). 


There are also objects of appraisal that cannot be established through 
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the direct perception of an individual person and require reference to pure 
[authoritative] sources [see below]. 

There are three kinds of logical axiom dependent on inference, which 
appraise and establish these [indirectly evident] objects of appraisal through 
the cogent power of facts. These are termed rhe axiom of the result, the axiom 


of identity, and the axiom of the absence of the objective referent." 


OBJECTS OF APPRAISAL INDIRECTLY EVIDENT TO AN 
EXTREME DEGREE [iii'] 


Objects that are indirectly evident to an extreme degree include those such 
as virtuous and non-virtuous actions which cannot be established by either 
direct perception or the axioms of the cogent power of facts, and therefore 
have to be understood on the basis of scriptural authority alone. For this 
reason, scriptures of which the purity is not established by three kinds of 
scrutiny only obstruct or impede certainty because they demonstrate or repre- 
sent heretical [views]. On the other hand, [scriptures] of which purity can be 
established by the three kinds of scrutiny contain words of definitive meaning 
(nitartha, nges don), without resorting to terms that express a flawed convic- 
tion, the need for a [concealed] intention, and so forth." 

The diverse technical language employed in logical reasoning exclusively 
derives from these basic categories. 

As far as the three kinds of scrutiny are concerned, [reasoning based on 
scriptural authority] is not contradicted by direct perception with regard to 
directly evident objects, nor by inference through the cogent power of facts 
with regard to indirectly evident objects, nor by contradictions inherent in 
the sequence of [authoritative] utterances with regard to objects that are indi- 
rectly evident to an extreme degree. 


SYNOPSIS OF FIVE ESSENTIAL MODES OF LOGICAL 
REASONING [3'] 


The third [part of the actual exegesis] is a synopsis of these [categories of 
logical reasoning] in terms of their five essential modalities. On this [it says 
in the root verses]: 


The analytical basis or topics [for discussion], 
The analysis of phenomena, 
The systematic framework to be determined, 
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Consequential reasoning which is the process of determination, 
and [correct] view— | 

These are the five modalities offering an introduction to the 
Middle Way, 

Subsumed in [the teachings] of the mighty lords of knowledge. 

Through conventional terms, ultimate objects of appraisal 

Are established as valid cognition. 


ANALYTICAL BASIS OF KNOWABLE PHENOMENA (a | 


[In Garwang Chokyi Wangchuk’s commentary, concerning the first modality, 


the topics of logical reasoning (dharmin, chos can),] it is said: 


Objects of knowledge and objects of appraisal have an established 
basis. 

This means that phenomena, foundational [factors], 

Dependent origination, objective referents, subjects and objects 

Are all [valid] topics for discussion, 

Forming an analytical basis for logical congruence. 


Those verses refer to the analytical basis (dbye gzhi) of knowable phenom- 


ena, which includes such terminology. 


ACTUAL ANALYSIS OF PHENOMENA [b] 


[Concerning the second modality, the actual analysis of phenomena, the same 
text] then says: 


When analyzed, [phenomena] may suggest dichotomies 

Between substance and permanence, negation and proof, 

Or defining characteristics, defined objects, and their demonstrations, 
As well as [a plethora of specific dichotomies] 

Such as between the created and uncreated, 

The produced and non-produced, 

The compounded and non-compounded, 

Entity and non-entity, or the perishable and imperishable. 


Those verses refer to the analysis of phenomena (chos kyi dbye ba), which 
includes an analysis of universals (spy? dbye ba) and also an analysis of the 
extensive particulars derived from that [analysis of universals]. 
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SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF LOGICAL REASONING [c] 


[Concerning the third modality,] the systematic presentation [of logical rea- 
soning] that is to be determined, the text then goes on to say: 


There are thirteen [logical topics to be examined]: 
Substance and counterpart, contradiction and relation, 
Universal and particular, definition and definiendum, 
Cause and result, and understanding of existence and non-existence, 
Along with presence, absence, and their opposites, 
Positive and negative concomitance, 
Assessment of the basis of negation, 
Cogency of the antagonist, cogency of the respondent,” 
And iterations [employed in the course of formal debate].”° 

Those [understandings] and their subdivisions form the systematic pre- 
sentation [of the dialectic} that is to be determined (nges bya'i rnam gzhag). 


CONSEQUENTIAL REASONING [d'] 


[Concerning the fourth modality, the consequential reasoning that forms the 
actual process of determination, the text] says: 


The subject of interest (shes dod chos can), 

The property of the probandum that is to be apprehended, 

And the three axioms of the cognitive process 

Together form a causal basis for making consequential statements. 


Those verses therefore refer to consequential reasoning (thal gyur), which, 
along with logical entailment (khyab) and rejoinders (lan), form the process 
of determination (ges byed). 


GENUINE CONCLUSION OF VALID COGNITION [e] 


[Concerning the fifth modality, the correct view, the text] continues: 


Moreover, according to the logical reasoning of the Collected Topics, 
Upon scrutiny, neither beginning nor end will be found, 

Nor will there be any abiding in a middle position. 

All standpoints will be destroyed. 
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When one is without beginning or end, 

Without referring to a middle [position], 

Without standpoints, and without philosophical systems, 
That is the Great Madhyamaka.” 


Those verses therefore refer to the conclusion of valid cognition, the direct 
determination that all things are without self (anatmaka, bdag med) and free 
from conceptual elaboration (nihprapanica, spros bra)? This is the view that 
offers an introduction to the Middle Way, as summarized systematically by 
mighty lords of logical reasoning, great beings endowed with the precious 
[teachings of ] sadhana and tantra (sgrub rgyud), such as [Zhamar VI] Gar- 
wang Chokyi Wangchuk.'? 

This text should be examined in detail, though I am unable to summarize 
it here. In any case, all of these [citations from it] are in conformity with 
the ultimate reality, appraised through the logical reasoning of conventional 
terms and reliably established. 


THE IMPLEMENTATION OF LOGICAL REASONING [4'] 


Since [at this juncture,] it would be inappropriate not to establish the points 
of the textual traditions through the scrutiny of logical reasoning, if I may 
incidentally make some ad-hoc comments concerning preliminary engage- 
ment in the logical techniques, according to the Collected Topics, this will have 
two parts: The first concerns the modes of recognizing evidence and specific 
predicates (rtags gsal gyi ngos dzin) and the second concerns the rejoinders 
made by the respondent to the antagonist (saga rgol la phyi rgol gyis lan brjod 
tshul). 


RECOGNIZING EVIDENCE AND SPECIFIC PREDICATES [a] 


The former is exemplified by the statement, “It follows that the vase, the 
subject for discussion, is impermanent, because it has been created.” Here, 
it should be recognized that “vase” is the given subject for discussion (chos 
can) (x) or basis of the debate (rtsod gzhi), "impermanent" is the probandum 
(bsgrub bya) or the specific predicate (gsal ba), and “created” is the proof 
(sadhana; sgrub byed), evidence (linga, rtags), or reason (hetu, gtan tshigs). 
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REJOINDERS MADE BY RESPONDENTS TO ANTAGONISTS [b'] 


Secondly, concerning the rejoinders made by the respondent to the antagonist 
in the course of debate, I will offer a slightly detailed explanation and a sum- 
mary. First, [concerning the detailed explanation,] there are both valid and 
non-valid forms of cognition. 


REJOINDERS RECOGNIZING VALID COGNITION [i'] 


The former requires a definitive logical axiom, [ presented] through valid cog- 
nition in which the three criteria are fully present. Let us take, for example, the 
statement, "It follows that the vase, the subject for discussion, is impermanent, 
because it has been created.” For the antagonist who accepts this statement: 


(1) the criterion of the property of the thesis (phyogs chos kyi tshul) is 
certain because the given evidence "created" (x) is applicable to the 
subject of discussion, che "vase"; 

(2) the criterion of positive concomitance is certain because the given 
evidence "created" (x) is not contradicted by either the property of 
the probandum or the specific predicate (gsal) “impermanent”; and 

(3) the criterion of the distinguishing counterpart is certain because, in 
respect of the given evidence “created” (x), there is no absence of cer- 
tainty with regard to the specific predicate “impermanent.” 


If a given [proposition] in which these three criteria are fully present is to 
be determined through valid cognition, the respondent is required to answer. 


REJOINDERS RECOGNIZING INVALID COGNITION [ii'] 


In the case of the second, [invalid cognition,] there is no such certainty 
because [the reasoning] is unestablished, contradictory, and [consequently] 
unascertained.*™ 


REJOINDERS RECOGNIZING UNESTABLISHED 
REASONING [aa] 


Among these [invalid forms], first, concerning non-establishment with regard 
to the proof of the thesis, the defining characteristic of the term “unestab- 
lished” (ma grub pa) is illustrated, for example, by the statement, “It follows 
that the vase, the subject for discussion, is impermanent, because it has not 
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been created.” Here, the given evidence “not been created” (x) does not apply 
to the subject for discussion, the “vase.” Also, in the statement, “It follows 
that the vase, the subject for discussion, is permanent, because it has not been 
created,” both the evidence and the specific predicate are inapplicable to the 
subject for discussion, the “vase.” 

Again, in the statement, “Taking ‘in many places over here’ as the subject 
for discussion, it follows that there are peacocks, because the sound of the 
peacock is heard,” in this case, the evidence is not established because there is 
room for doubt with regard to the subject of the discussion. 

Also, in the statement, “Taking ‘this ground over there’ as the subject for 
discussion, it follows that there is fire, because there is some kind of smoky 
vapor, here the evidence is not established because there is room for doubt 
with regard to the evidence. 

Also, in the statement, "Taking the children of a barren woman as the 
subject for discussion, it follows that they are noble because they are of a 
good family,’ in this case the evidence is not established on account of the 
non-existence of the subject for discussion. In all these cases, the respondent 


should say, “The evidence is unestablished 75 


REJOINDERS RECOGNIZING CONTRADICTORY 
REASONING [bb] 


Second, contradictory reasoning ( gal ba'i gtan tshigs) is that in which the pro- 
bandum is established by a contradictory proof. The defining characteristic 
of contradictory reasoning may be illustrated, for example, by the statement, 
"Itfollows that sound, the subject for discussion, is permanent, because it has 
been created." Here, although the given evidence "created" (x) does apply to 
the subject for discussion, “sound, even so, because the specific predicate is 
contradicted by the term “impermanent,’ the respondent should say, “The 
logical entailment is contradicted!" 


REJOINDERS RECOGNIZING UNASCERTAINED 
REASONING [cc'] 


Third, concerning unascertained reasoning (ma nges pai gtan tshigs), the 
defining characteristic is that there is uncertainty and room for doubt because 
there are both analogous or compatible factors (sapaksa, mthun phyogs) and 
non-analogous or incompatible factors (vipaksa, mi mthun phyogs). This may 
be illustrated, for example, by the statement, “It follows that the color of a 
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ruby, the subject for discussion, is red, because it is a color.” Here, the given 
evidence “color” (x) is compatible with the red of ruby, but because it may 
also be applied to other properties of the thesis, such as a white conch, it is 
incompatible or contradictory. Therefore, [the respondent should say, | "It is 
unascertained ^? 


SUMMARY OF THE REJOINDERS [c'] 


Second, concerning the summary [of the rejoinders made by the respondent 
to the antagonist in the course of debate]: 


(1) Ifthe evidence x does not apply to the subject for discussion, which is 
the basis of the debate, the evidence is not established. 

(2) If the specific predicate of the probandum is contradictory, logical 
entailment is contradicted. 

(3) [Even] though the specific predicate of the probandum is certain, the 


logical entailment may be unascertained. 


If the evidence x does not at all apply to the subject under discussion, even 
though there is some uncertainty with regard to contradiction of the specific 
predicate, one may respond that the evidence is not established. If none of 
the three—non-establishment, contradiction, or uncertainty—is present, one 


should respond by accepting [the proposition]. 


EIGHT APPROACHES TO LOGICAL ENTAILMENT [i'] 


Moreover, when the eight approaches to logical entailment (khyab pa sgo 
brgyad) are considered: 


(1) [Positive] forward logical entailment (anvayavyapti, rjes khyab) takes 
the form, "If x is the evidence, it is logically entailed that the specific 
predicate is y.” 

(2) [Positive] contrary entailment (viruddhavyapti, gal kbyab) takes the 
form, "If x is the evidence,”® it is logically entailed that the distinctive 
predicate is not y.” 

(3) [Positive] backward entailment (esthavyapti, thur khyab)'? takes the 
form, "If y is the specific predicate, it is logically entailed that the evi- 
dence is x.” 

(4) [Positive] counter entailment (vyatirekavyapti, ldog khyab) takes the 
form, "If y is not the specific predicate, it is logically entailed that the 
evidence is not x.” 
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In brief, one should know also that, in the case of four kinds [of logical 
entailment]—comprising forward and contrary positive entailment and their 
negative forms—the specific predicate arises from the evidence, whereas in 
the case of the other four kinds [oflogical entailment] — comprising backward 
and counter positive entailment and their negative forms— the evidence arises 
from the specific predicate, and so forth. 


[CONCLUSION] 


In general, with regard to the reasons for engaging in debate, innate discrimi- 
native awareness will be enhanced, the mind will be trained in Sanskrit gram- 
mar and logic, and the mind will be trained in one’s own [Buddhist] textual 
traditions and in those of others. 

As for the graceful trappings or finery associated with debate, [debate will 
engender] a clear complexion; pleasant and gentle speech, refraining from 
verbal assaults that would humiliate an opponent; clarity and sharpness with 
regard to scriptural authority and logical reasoning; avoidance of idleness and 
arrogance; avoidance of deception, attachment, and aversion that forsake the 
path of logical reasoning; and dedication to the well-being of oneself and 
others, along with the Buddhist teaching. 

With regard to the similes that illustrate the term “debate,” "debate" is 
purposefully said to resemble a wheel that cuts off one’s own delusions and 
those of others, or to resemble a mountain that cannot be shaken by the winds 
of refutation, or else to resemble a child of Munindra, undeluded with regard 
to words and their meanings. 

Then, as for the result of engaging in debate, one’s own mind will be satisfied 
by the increasing understanding that is contingent on the reasons for engag- 
ing in debate, as well as by its fine trappings, [stimulating] ideas, and excel- 
lently constructed syllogisms (sbyor ba). [In addition,] good reputation will 
permeate all directions, and one will become a king of the sacred teachings, 
intent on protecting the Buddhist teaching. It is for such ends that [debate] 


should be studied. 


5. FINE ARTS 


iii. The Fine Arts [III.B.2.a.iii] 
aa. Introductory Preamble 
bb. Physical, Vocal, and Mental Arts 
1 Physical Arts 
a Supreme Arts of the Body 
i' Brief Presentation 
ii Detailed Discussion 
aa Representations of Buddha Body 
1" Defining Characteristics of an Artist 
a’ Defining Characteristics of a Patron 
2" Iconometric Proportions 
a Painted Icons Depicting Visualized Deities 
b" The Actual Exegesis on Iconometry 
i" General Explanation of Canonical Iconometric 
Systems 
aa According to the Tantra of the Wheel of Time 
bb" According to the Tantra of the Emergence of 
Cakrasamvara 
cc" According to the Yamari Tantras 
dd" According to the Sutra Requested by Sariputra 
ee" Five Anthropometric Scales 
ff" The Sixfold Typology of Deities 
ii^ Contemporary Iconometric Systems _ 
aa Eleven Iconometric Scales of the Encampment 
Style 
bb" Eight Great Iconometric Scales of Menla 
Dondrub 


iii" Essential Elements of Iconography 
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aa’ Demeanors 
bb" Ornaments 
cc" Hand Emblems 
dd" Thrones and Backrests 
ee" Corrections 
ff" Colors and Shading 
gg Stylistic Features 
3" The Celestial Palace 
a Dimensions of the Celestial Palace 
b' Proportions of the Mandala 
c" Application of Color 
d" Arraying the Symbols of the Deities 
e" Layout of the Celestial Palace according to the 
Nyingma Tantras 
bb Representations of Buddha Speech 
1" General Presentation of Indic and Other Ancient 
Scripts 
2" Particular Analysis of Tibetan Scripts 
a Evolution of the Headed and Headless Block-Letter 
Scripts 
i" Eight Important Strokes in Block-Letter 
Calligraphy 
ii" Ten or Fourteen Accentuated Points of 
Calligraphy 
iii" Twenty-one Primary Characteristics 
iv" Sixteen Secondary Characteristics 
v" Three General Characteristics 
vi" Calligraphic Gridlines 
b' Italic Scripts 
c" Handwriting and Shorthand Scripts 
3" Presentation of Calligraphic Technique 
a" Paper-Making 
b" Bamboo Pens 
c" Preparing Black Ink 
d" Preparing Vermilion Ink 
e" Conclusion 
cc’ Representations of Buddha Mind 
1" The Types of Stipa 


a Spontaneously Present by Nature 
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b” Unsurpassed 
c" Consecrated by Blessings 
d" Arisen from Spiritual Accomplishments 
e" Corresponding to the Different Vehicles 
2" Techniques of Stipa Construction 
a’ The Ordinary Techniques 
i" Stüpas Associated with Ordinary Persons 
ii" Stüpas Associated with Pious Attendants 
iii" Stüpas Associated with Hermit Buddhas 
iv" Eight Stüpas Suitable for Buddhas 
aa" Stipa of the Sugatas 
bb" Stipa of Supreme Enlightenment 
cc" Stupa of the Wheel of the Sacred Teachings 
dd" Stipa of Miracles 
ee" Stipa of the Divine Descent 
ff" Stipa of Resolving Schism 
gg Stupa of Victory 
hh" Stupa of Nirvana 
v" Dimensions of the Stüpa 
vi" Symbolism of the Stüpa 
b' Uncommon Techniques 
3 Stüpas according to Extraordinary Traditions 
a The Jnanabimbakaya Stüpa 
b' The Svayambhi Stipa 
c" Stüpas according to the Nyingma Tradition 
4. Hand-held Emblems and the Associated Ritual Arts 
a’ Vajra and Bell 
b' Other Hand-held Emblems 
c" The Playing of Drums and Cymbals 
d" Choreography of the Sacred Dances 
i" Choreography in the Nyingma Tradition 
aa’ Thirteen Procedures in the Basic Sacred Dance 
of the Herukas 
bb" Sacred Dances of Exorcism 
ii" Other Traditions of Sacred Dance 
b Common Physical Arts 
2' Vocal Arts 
a Supreme Arts of Speech 
i Chanting 
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aa Melodic Contour 
bb Three Essentials, Six Defects, and Five Negative Causes 
cc' Six Ceremonial Contexts 
dd' Twelve Distinctive Modes of Chanting 
ii Defining Characteristics of Voice Pitch 
b Common Vocal Arts 
3 Mental Arts 
a Supreme Arts of Mind 
b Common Mental Arts 
i' Eighteen Great Topics of Knowledge 
i Eight Subjects of Scrutiny 
aa Treatises on Human Behavior 
bb Sixty-four Crafts 
1" Thirty Designated Arts 
2" Eighteen Requisites of Musical Performance 
3" Seven Tones of the Musical Scale 
4. Nine Dramatic Moods 
iii’ Silapalica’s Classification of the Sixty-four Crafts 
iv Longchen Rabjampas5 Classification of Knowledge 


THE FINE ARTs [iii] 


The exegesis of the fine arts (st/pavidya, bzo rig pa), the third [field of the 
major pathway of classical science; see above, p. 127], is in two parts—an 
introductory preamble concerning the purpose [of the arts] and a detailed 
exegesis of the particular aspects of the fine arts, in terms of the three media 


[body, speech, and mind]. 


INTRODUCTORY PREAMBLE [aa] 
As to the former [it is said in the root verses]: 
Although the arts that can be earnestly pursued are limitless, 


All knowledge may in fact be subsumed within the fine arts of the 
three media. 


With regard to the arts, which may be earnestly pursued for all intents and 
purposes, it is said in the Transmissions on Monastic Discipline: 
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The [construction of] monastic campuses (arama), 

The [building of ] great temples (vibara), 

The [making of ] mattresses, 

The prolonging of life, 

The nursing of those who suddenly fall ill, 

Acts of charity [undertaken] in places and times of destitution: 
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These are the so-called “seven merits derived from material things. 
Among them, the first, second, and fourth generate pure merit. 


It is also said that the building of stupas containing essential relics in places 
where they did not previously exist, the construction of monastic campuses 
endowed with [appropriate] resources, the act of reconciling monastic dis- 
putes, and the engagement, during periods [of meditative absorption], in the 
fourfold meditation of the four immeasurable aspirations (caturaprameya)— 
loving-kindness (maitri), and so forth—which are foremost among the 
[diverse] modes of spiritual practice,” all have the same ripening effect, gen- 
erating pure merit. 

[Furthermore,] all [material] things that are deemed necessary for the 
Buddhist teachings and mundane activities cannot be created or achieved 
without relying on this science [of fine arts]; and it has even been suggested 
that disrespect for the arts is a philosophical tenet associated [not with the 
Buddhists but] with the Nirgrantha Jains.” Therefore, it is most important 
to understand this subject. | 

Although the [diverse] artistic traditions are infinite, all aspects of knowl- 
edge— not only the arts— can be categorized in terms of the "fine arts of 
the three media" [body, speech, and mind], for which reason scholars have 
formulated the systematic presentation, outlined here: 


(1) While mental activity precedes all [forms of artistic expression], the 
arts of the body (lus bzo) are so called because they emphasize physi- 
cality, motivated by [mind]. They may be exemplified by the first two 
items in the series "dancing, drawing, and singing." 

(2) The arts of speech (zgag bzo) are so called because they emphasize 
verbal and vocal forms of expression, exemplified by the third item in 
that same series. 

(3) The arts of the mind (yid bzo) [by contrast] are those that are achieved 
by means of mental activity [alone], without emphasizing either body 
or speech, and they may be exemplified by the extraordinary knowl- 
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edge (rig shes) associated with processes of thought. 
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PHYSICAL, VOCAL, AND MENTAL ARTS [bb] 


As to the latter, this comprises the [detailed] exegeses of the physical, vocal, 
and mental arts. 


PHYSICAL ARTS [1'] 


The first of them [the physical arts] comprise both supreme and common 
[forms], among which the former will be briefly presented and then discussed 
in detail. 


SUPREME ARTS OF THE BODY [a] 


BRIEF PRESENTATION [i'] 


Concerning the first [the brief presentation of the supreme arts of the body, 
it says in the root verses]: 


The supreme arts of the body are the representations 
Of buddha body, speech, and mind. 


Among the supreme and common aspects of the arts of the body, it should 
be known that the foremost or supreme forms respectively comprise sculp- 
tures, paintings, and sculpted images of the buddhas, which are all repre- 
sentations of buddha body; the literary works of India and Tibet, which 
are representations of buddha speech; and the stupas and [various] kinds 
of symbolic hand-held emblem, which are representations of buddha mind. 


DETAILED DISCUSSION [ii'] 


The second [the detailed discussion of the supreme fine arts of the body] is 
in three parts, respectively comprising the exegeses of the representations of 
buddha body (sku rten), the representations of buddha speech (gsung rten), 
and the representations of buddha mind (thugs rten). 


REPRESENTATIONS OF BUDDHA Bopy [aa] 


The first of these also has three aspects: 
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(1) an exegesis of the defining characteristics, blessings, and so forth of an 
artist (bzo bo); 

(2) the iconometric proportions ofthe images contained [within the celes- 
tial palace] (brten pai lha’i cha tshad); and 

(3) some further remarks concerning the celestial palace that contains 


them (rten gzhal yas khang). 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS OF AN ARTIST [1"] 


With regard to the first of these [the exegesis of the defining characteristics, 
blessings, and so forth of an artist, it says in the root verses]: 


Artists are skilled and maintain the one-day observances (upavasa). 

They have received empowerments and maintain the commitments 

Associated with the inner [classes of ] the way of secret mantra, 

And they are endowed with blessings, as are their materials and 
tools. 


The artists who create these representations [of buddha body] potentially 
possess both faults and virtues. Firstly, as to their [possible] faults, the fol- 


lowing verses are found in the Ocean of Wealth? 


Poorly trained and arrogant, 

Unsociable but desirous of veneration, 

Scornful [of newly offered commissions] in the short term 
But over-interested in the long term, 

Satiated with donations while demanding extravagant fees, 
Unsatisfied even by that and pilfering materials, 

Stopping work for mere trifles, 

Menacing people and seeking [solace] in dark wine, 

They transform virtuous actions into negative acts. 


Faults such as these should not be acquired. 
[Conversely the virtues of an artist] are mentioned in the following verses 
from the Tantra of Embrace.” 


They should be disciplined, pious, and in the prime of life, 


Endowed with lucid sense-faculties and free from doubt, 
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Without anger, avoiding secretive behavior and procrastination, 
But highly skilled and jovial, 
Patient, and compassionate. 


And in the Ocean of Wealth?” 


Not over-ambitious but honorable, 
They should be skilled, humble, and obedient, 
Respectful of the deities, and well-behaved. 


When one who is naturally endowed with these defining characteristics of 
an artist and possessed of skilled attributes begins working, he or she should 
perform rites of ablution and cleanliness and assume the observances of the 
one-day vows (upavasa) in the presence of an image [of a deity] that is not in 
sexual union, and in accordance with the outer [vehicles] of the way of secret 
mantra.” He or she should also have received the empowerments (abhiseka) 
of the deities, according to the inner [vehicles] of the way of secret mantra, 
and while maintaining the [relevant] commitments (samvara) and deity yoga 
in an isolated retreat, unseen by ordinary people, should have repeatedly pre- 
sented offering tormas (mchod gtor) and sacraments (dam rdzas).’” 

It is also said that all artists should generate [the visualization of ] them- 
selves as Vairocana or Vighnantaka, and even visualize their materials and 
tools as Vairocana."? The marking threads and colors should be consecrated 
or blessed through a rite derived from the [appropriate] mandala ritual 
(mandalavidbi)." [Similarly,] scribes or writers (yig mkhan) should also 
generate [the visualization] of themselves as Amitabha, and the method of 
consecrating their pens and ink is explained to resemble [the consecration of ] 
a rosary and so forth.™ It is important that these procedures are unequivocally 
implemented when commencing work for the first time. 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS OF A PATRON [4'"] 


Incidentally, the [potential] faults and virtues of the patrons who commis- 
sion sacred images are also outlined. The former are described as follows in 


the Ocean of Wealth: 


Not avoiding negative actions, and poorly motivated, 
Neglectful of benefits and lacking conviction, 
Ambitious for fame in this life 


Whether having or lacking the will to achieve [the task in hand], 
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Broad-minded in inappropriate circumstances, 
Short-tempered, fickle, and intolerant, 

Cursing the deities and the artists, 

While interrupting [their projects] out of regret. 


It is essential that a [patron] should never possess these faults. As for the 
latter, [their potential virtues,] the same text says: 


They should be endowed with insight that discerns advantages, 
Endowed with one-pointed concentration, 

Endowed with perseverance that is stable and joyful, 
Unmoved by hardships, and tolerant, 

Slow-tempered, gentle in speech, and ethically disciplined, 
Undeceitful and endowed with generosity, 

Full of faith and respect for the deities and the artists, 

And they should joyfully meditate in an orderly manner.” 


It also says in the Tantra of Acala: 


One who commissions an authentic painting 
Should offer whatever fee is requested. 


And in the Tantra of Consecration: 


The being of pristine cognition (jZznasattva) will not enter 
[The image of ] a deity fashioned by an artist who is displeased.” 
At the start of the consecration, the artist should be pleased. 


In many sütras and tantras such as these the commitment of the patron to 
satisfy the artist is emphasized. Since to criticize the artist is tantamount to 
criticizing the deity [he has recreated], it is important that faith and respect 
should be awarded the artist, like that directed towards a deity, or as if attend- 
ing upon a [revered] spiritual advisor. Nowadays, though representations of 
buddha body, speech, and mind are bought and sold, the outcome might still 
be positive when the artists and their patrons bravely assess the value [of their 
works], determining the price appropriate in [particular] places and times. 
However, I would incidentally comment that the kind of salesman’s talk in 
which Newars and Tibetans currently indulge is, by contrast, a causal basis 
giving rise to serious criminality in respect of both parties.” 
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ICONOMETRIC PROPORTIONS [2"] 


With regard to the second topic, the exegesis of the iconometric propor- 
tions of the sacred images or deities that are contained [within the celestial 
palace], there are two aspects: the painted icons depicting [visualized deities 
of ] meditative commitment and the actual exegesis on iconometry. 


PAINTED ICONS DEPICTING VISUALIZED DEITIES [a"] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


Painted icons representing [visualized deities] of meditative 
commitment 
That accord with the texts are the best. 


Painted icons (bris sku) representing [the visualized deities of ] meditative 
commitment (dam tshig), which accord with the texts of their respective tan- 
tras, are the best of all images. In chapter six of the second part of the Tantra 
of Hevajra this is explained from the standpoint of the unsurpassed [tantras], 
in the following verses: 


In this [Hevajra tradition], the painter who maintains the 
commitments, 

And also the practitioner who maintains the commitments, 

Should create this fearsome icon [of Hevajra]. 

Unsurpassed paintings should be created 

With the five colors reposing in a human skull, 

And a brush made from the hair of a corpse. 

Those [assistants] who spin the threads and those who weave the 
canvases 

Should certainly maintain the same commitments!” 

In this way, a yogin who maintains the commitments 

And has received the [appropriate] blessings 

[Should proceed] to an isolated place 

At midday on the fourteenth day of the waning moon, 

And in a ferocious state of mind, 

Having consumed a little wine, 


He should visualize the body 


Adorned with human bone ornaments (iramsuka) 
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And having removed his clothes, 

He should consume the sacraments, 

However foul and impure they are, 

Having placed to the left side his own female medium (mudra), 
She who is of fine complexion, compassionate, 

Youthful and auspicious, 

Adorned with flowers, and loved by the practitioner. 


It is also said that paintings should be executed in accordance with the 
eloquent explanations given in the Root Tantra of Manjusri concerning the 
very extensive ritual procedures that pertain to the size of the canvases and 
the painting, as well as to their limitless advantages and benefits.” 

Furthermore, it is said in the Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara: 


Novice mantrins should fashion images and so forth. 
If they make paintings, they will swiftly 
Attain extensive spiritual accomplishments! 


THE ACTUAL EXEGESIS ON ICONOMETRY [b"] 


Wich regard to the latter, the actual exegesis on iconometry has three parts: (1) 
the general explanation [of canonical iconometric systems]; (2) the particular 
explanation [of contemporary iconometric systems]; and (3) the essentials [of 
iconography] derived from these iconometric systems. 


GENERAL EXPLANATION OF CANONICAL ICONOMETRIC 
SYSTEMS [i"] 


First [concerning the general explanation of canonical iconometric systems, 
it says in the root verses]: 


With regard to iconometric proportion, the number of relative 
finger-widths 
Allocated [for buddha images] is one hundred and twenty-five 
According to the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, 
While, according to the Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara, 
It should be one hundred and twenty. 
The [Tantra of the] Four [Indestructible] Seats is similar [to 
the latter], 
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While the [Tantras of] Red and Black | Yamari] calculate eight face- 
length measures. 

The Satra [Requested by Sariputra] and [other ancient] Indic texts 

Are [generally] in conformity with those [works], 

And there are [contemporary] traditions that follow them as well. 


The iconometric proportions (cha tshad) of icons or images are prescribed 
in the sütras and tantras.” 


ACCORDING TO THE TANTRA OF THE WHEEL OF TIME |aa" 


In this regard, it is said in the Wheel of Time, king of tantras:? 


As for [the standing image of the Buddha,] lord among conquer- 
ors, [the vertical measurement] from the protuberance on the 
crown of the head (usnisa) to the hair ringlet between the eye- 
brows (4rnakesa) should be twelve and a half relative finger-widths 
(sardbasurya, phyed dang bras pa nyi mai sor)? 

Then, from that point to the lotus of his throat, and similarly 
from that point to the heart, and from that point to the lotus of 
his navel and from there to the genitalia, the measurements are 
each the same [i.e., 12.5 finger-widths |. 

The soles of the feet are fourteen (manu) fingerwidths [in length 
and four and a half in height],?* while the calves, the thighs, the 
hips and also [the knees]? 5 are respectively twenty-five (tattva), 
twenty-five (tattva), four (veda), (and four finger-widths].?" 

[As for the horizontal measurements,] each half of the chest is 
twelve and a half [finger-widths], while the upper arm, the fore- 
arm, [the elbow and wrist] and the hand are respectively twenty 
(khaksi), sixteen (raja), [two] and twelve (arka) [finger-widths ].?' 

These one hundred and twenty-five [finger-widths]”” corre- 
spond to the mundane [physical] dimensions of human beings of 
diverse times. However, [the vertical measurements of the Bud- 
dha’s head are distinctive]: From the protuberance on the crown of 
his head downwards, as far as the the glorious forehead and nose of 
the lord among conquerors, and from the nose down to the point 
of the chin and from there to the center of the lotus at the base of 
the throat, the measurements are respectively four finger-widths 


[for the protuberance], four and a half [skull to hairline], four 
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(jalanidbi)" [hairline to zrzZkesa], four [drnakesa to the tip of 
the nose], four and a half [tip of the nose to the point of the chin], 
and four [point of the chin to the throat]. 

The iconometric measurements made in respect of [the Bud- 
dha], lord of men, from the throat to the heart, navel, and genitalia, 
in succession, are each twelve and a half finger-widths. 


With these words, [the Tantra of the Wheel of Time] clearly mentions only 
the [overall iconometric scale] of one hundred and twenty-five finger-widths, 
an interpretation which is found extensively also in the outer and inner virtu- 
ous practices (phyi nang gi dge sbyor) associated with the mandala [rites of the 
Wheel of Time], and so forth.” 


Fig. 4. Iconometry of the buddha body of emanation according 
to the Tantra of the Wheel of Time (scale: 125 sor) 
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Fig. s. Iconometry of the head of the buddha body of emanation according 
to the Tantra of the Wheel of Time (scale: 125 sor) 


ACCORDING TO THE TANTRA OF THE EMERGENCE OF 
CAKRASAMVARA [bb"] 


By contrast, in Chapter Thirty of the [Tantra of] the Emergence of Cak- 
rasamvara, which is an exegetical tantra pertaining to [the cycle of] 
Cakrasamvara, it is said: 


There are measurements and defining characteristics of form 
[prescribed], 

In respect of the drawn [or painted] images of a deity.” 

Before the axial Brahma lines are formed, 

Five units are [reserved] for the plinth [of the image], 

And the body [of the icon] has three sections... 


gi 
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This passage clearly goes on to mention [the scales] of twelve, ten, and 
nine relative palm-length measures (tåla, thal mo) and so forth, which are all 
based on [an overall iconometric scale comprising] one hundred and twenty 


finger-widths.” 
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Fig. 6. Iconometry of the buddha body of emanation according to the 
Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara (scale: 120 sor) 
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Fig. 7. The buddha body of emanation according to Desi Sangye Gyatso and 


the Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara (scale: 120 sor) 


The explanation given in the Exegetical Tantra of the Four Indestructible 


Seats: Mantra Section is mostly similar to this, except for [a few] distinctive 


» 


variations, and it omits any reference to the scale of nine face-length mea- 
sures (zhal tshad)."" However, master Ratnaraksita’s “evasive exegesis” (kyog 
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bshad) [on iconometry], contained in his Lotus Commentary on the Tantra of 
the Emergence of Cakrasamvara, is incapable of grasping the meaning of that 
tantra text because his presentation failed to examine [the work of ] renowned 
contemporary Magadhan and Newar artists.” 


ACCORDING TO THE Y4MARI TANTRAS |cc" 


A scale of eight face-length measures is mentioned in the Tantra of Black 
Yamari and in the Tantra of Red Yamari.? 


ACCORDING TO THE SUTRA REQUESTED BY 
SARIPUTRA [dd"] 


Moreover, the [iconometric scales] suggested in the Sutra Requested by 
Sariputra, certainly in its [earlier] translation based on the Newar manu- 
script, and also in its later translation, largely conform with those given in 
the [Tantra ofthe) Wheel of Time" The Compendium of Ritual?" also quotes 
various passages from this same sütra text. 

[It should be pointed out that] there are some citations well known from 
Indic texts that were prevalent in ancient times, which are in conformity 
with the aforementioned sources; and where there are slight discrepancies, 
these are even now discernible in the [contemporary artistic] traditions that 
follow those [distinctive] tantra texts. It is utterly pointless, therefore, for 
later scholars [of the present day] to seek to refute any of these [traditions]. 
For this reason, the venerable Jonang Jetsun Chenpo [Taranatha] has said ^" 


The fine arts, the compounding of medicines, 

The rites of the [way of secret] mantra and the profound reality— 
These are not [subjects] to be intellectually scrutinized by sophistry. 
It is right to abandon egotistical assertions and pride. 


FIVE ANTHROPOMETRIC SCALES [ee" 


Among the five anthropometric scales applied in certain 
circumstances, | 

[Including the scale of ] twelve and a half finger-widths, 

[The scale of] twelve finger-widths, and the palm-length measures, 

The first and second accord with the Wheel of Time 


And the Emergence of Cakrasamvara, 
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While the third and fourth comprise the nine and eight palm- 
length measures. 

These all correspond to the actual teachings of the sütras and 
tantras, | | 

And painstaking efforts should be made [in applying them]. 


With regard to the particular terminology of [anthropometric] measure- 
ment, twelve and a half or twelve finger-widths (anguli, rang sor) are equiva- 
lent to one face-length measure (mukha, zhal tshad); and [one should know 
that] the face-length measure itself has five other synonymous terms, includ- 
ing the mid-finger span (vitasti, mtho),” the palm-length measure (tåla, thal 
mo), the palm or sole measure (tala, mthil), and the large unit (cha chen). 
Different sizes of face-length measure may be applied, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the two [aforementioned] tantra traditions [those of the Wheel 
of Time and the Emergence of Cakrasamvara). 

A single relative finger-width is also known as a small unit (plava, cha 
chung), one fourth of a [small unit) is known as a quarter (pada, rkang pa), 
and one eighth [of a small unit] is known as a barley grain (java, nas)" 

There are five basic [anthropometric] scales which are to be applied. The 
first is the measurement [of icons] scaled at one hundred and twenty-five 
finger-widths and the second is the scale of one hundred and twenty finger- 
widths, which correspond respectively to the [aforementioned] traditions of 
the Wheel of Time and the Emergence of Cakrasamvara. The third and fourth 
are the measurements [of icons] scaled respectively at nine and eight palm- 
lengths. All these four [anthropometric] scales appropriate for deity icons 
are actually presented in the sütras and the tantras; and since these [sources] 
are uncorrupted with regard to the artistic heritage of the learned, intelligent 


persons should make painstaking efforts [to master them]? 


The [first three of these anthropometric scales] are applied, 
as appropriate, 

To the [drawing of ] tathagatas, bodhisattvas, 

Wrathful deities, and icons without consort. 

The fourth is applied to the most wrathful deities [alone]. 

The [fifth] is the Tibetan tradition of six mid-finger span measures 
which emerged later. 


The first three of these iconometric scales [respectively comprising 125, 120, 
and 108 finger-widths] are applied, in the appropriate manner, when draw- 
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ing male and female tathagatas, male and female bodhisattvas, and male and 
female wrathful deities who preside over a mandala, as well as the forms of 
the supreme buddha body of emanation (zirmanakaya), which are depicted 
without consort, and so forth.”* The fourth category [comprising ninety-six 
finger-widths] should be applied in respect of extremely wrathful deities, such 
as Yamantaka and Vajrapani.” 

The fifth category represents an [indigenous] tradition associated with the 
learned and accomplished masters of Tibet that later emerged.” It includes 
the exegetical tradition according to which [protector deities], such as 
Mahakala, who assume the forms of intermediaries (pho nya) and ogres (srin 
po) are drawn against a scale of [seventy-two relative finger-widths or] six 
palm-length measures, and another exegetical tradition according to which 
Mahakala may also be drawn against a [smaller] scale of three face-length mea- 
sures.” Ratnaraksita and certain Newar scholars also explain that Ganapati 
and related figures [should be drawn] against a scale of [sixty finger-widths 
or] five face-length measures." 

Since there is no space here to detail the practical application of these 
[anthropometric scales], those who wish to understand the subject should 
consult the Origin of Happiness: A Description of Iconometric Proportions, 
which is among the Collected Works of Jetsun [Taranatha] Rinpoche, and 
surpasses even ordinary Indic texts.” Concerning the application of the [first] 
four of these scales, this text says:*” 


There is a similarity between the male and female tathagatas 
depicted in union, 

And the male and female bodhisattvas depicted in union. 

Since [the latter] are the offspring of the conquerors, 

Born into the buddha family, 

The bodhisattvas and buddhas are similar. 

Therefore, the [first] three iconometric scales 

Are applicable when all the buddhas and bodhisattvas are depicted 


in union. 


If one wishes to differentiate between them, 

Since there is a distinction between the slender and stocky 
[physiques], 

Appropriate for the peaceful and wrathful deities respectively, 

The scale of one hundred and twenty-five [finger-widths] 

Applies in the case of peaceful buddhas, 
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And the scale of one hundred and twenty [finger-widths| 

Applies in the case of the [wrathful] herukas, 

But there are also certain distinctive features of the glorious bodies of 
the herukas 

That may require them [to be drawn] 

Utilizing the scale of eight palm-lengths.” 


[Female] forms such as Buddhalocand and Tara are similar to the 
peaceful [deities], 

While [wrathful female forms such as] Vajravarahi are similar to the 
herukas.°”* 

Even though these [female forms] lack the crown protuberance 
(usnisa), 

It is not wrong to include a crown jewel as a substitute. 

All female deities should have [the following attributes] 

Because they typify the feminine form: 

No crown protuberance, but breasts and pudendum, 

A slender waist, tapering torso, fullness of the hips and lower body, 

Tapering brows, wide sidelong-glancing eyes, and so forth. 

The male consorts should be depicted oppositely. 


The remainder [of the deities] should be [drawn] along those lines, 

And the great bodhisattvas [of the tenth level] are similar,” 

Whereas the scale of nine mid-finger spans applies to ordinary 
bodhisattvas, 

Mundane peaceful deities such as Sakra,” 

Emanational wrathful figures [apart from the herukas), 

And female deities, conforming to their respective families.” 

If these [icons] are to be drawn correctly and according to scale, 


By following this categorization, the drawing will turn out well. 


With regard to the iconometric scale used for depicting human figures 
which is mentioned in the Wheel of Time, although it is applicable for the 


drawing of pious attendants (sravaka), it is not included among the categories 


of iconometric scale appropriate for representing deity [icons]? However, 


since the hermit buddhas ( pratyekabuddha) are more sublime on account of 


their [small] crown protuberances, and so forth, they are said to be included 


among [figures drawn] according to the scale of nine relative palm-lengths.?? 
ging 8 P 8 


[The same source] continues:?? 
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There are also some individual images which should be depicted 

According to their own idiosyncratic forms, 

Without the need for conformity in their iconometric proportions. 

Iconometric scales are established so as to prevent [the execution of | 
poor art, 

But when works are created by saintly beings 

Who have excellently refined their magical skill with respect to the 
essentials of art, 

[The need for such scales] is uncertain. 


THE SIXFOLD Tvprorocv or DEITIES [ff] 


As for the typology of the deities, they may be classified as follows: 

[Icons depicting] renunciant forms without a consort, universal 
monarchs, 

Peaceful icons without ornaments [including] hermit sages and 
beings of inferior class, 

[ Wrathful] buddhas, emanational wrathful forms, and kings among 
wrathful deities, 


Supreme and common bodhisattvas, servants, and intermediaries. 


Although the deities that may be analyzed in accordance with these iconomet- 
ric scales have many aspects, when [the correct] typology is formally applied, 
they are [generally] classified as follows: 


(1) icons depicting renunciant forms, without a consort (chags bral); 

(2) peaceful and ornate icons depicting universal monarchs (‘khor los sgyur 
ba); 

(3) peaceful icons without ornaments (zhi ba rgyan med), including those 
depicting hermit sages (rsi, drang srong) and those depicting beings of 
inferior class (rigs ngan tshul); 

(4) wrathful buddhas or herukas, including Cakrasamvara, Hevajra and 
Kalacakra;™ 

(s) wrathful deities drawn against a scale of nine palm-lengths, including 
the ordinary emanational wrathful forms (vol pai kbro bo) or the wrath- 
ful aspects of bodhisattvas,” and the kings among wrathful deities 
(khro boi rgyal po), such as Black Yamàri, Red Yamari, Vajrabhairava, 
and Hayagriva;? 

(6) supreme bodhisattvas, such as the "eight closest sons” (nye sras brgyad), 
including Manjughosa, Avalokitesvara, and Samantabhadra,"' along 
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with their particular retinues—the peaceful male and female icons that 
comprise common bodhisattvas (byang sems phal pa), servants (phyag 
brnyan), and intermediaries (pho nya), including [the protectors of the 


sacred teachings] Mahakala and the goddess Remati.” 


The term “hermit sage” (drang srong) is [in this context] a synonym or epi- 
thet of buddha, and therefore denotes a “wrathful buddha.” Although Tibet- 
ans hold that the other [lesser] wrathful figures, including wrathful yaksas 
(gnod sbyin khros pa), wrathful ogres (raksasa, srin po khros pa), and wrathful 
acolytes of Yama (gshin rje khros pa),™ should all have different demeanors 


according to their respective classifications, it is said that [traditionally] this 
is not certain." 


CONTEMPORARY ICONOMETRIC SYSTEMS [ii"] 


Second, concerning the particular explanation [of contemporary iconometric 
systems, it says in the root verses]: 


However, among well-known contemporary [traditions], 

[Including] those that identify eleven distinct iconometric scales, 

All of them concur that the axial lines of Brahma are drawn first. 

Then, [as for the elevenfold classification,] this comprises 

[Renunciant buddhas] without a consort, 

And the buddha body of perfect resource, 

Which are scaled at one hundred and twenty-five finger-widths; 

Bodhisattvas scaled at one hundred and twenty [finger-widths]; 

Wrathful hermit sages scaled at twelve palm-lengths; 

Female consorts scaled at nine palm-lengths; 

Acolytes of Yama and yaksas scaled at eight [ palm-lengths]; 

Ogre-like wrathful deities scaled at six, five, or three [ palm- 
lengths]; 

Pious attendants and hermit buddhas who are similar in scale to 
human figures; 

[Mundane protectors] such as Brahma, scaled at nine large units; 

And human beings of the four continents, 

Scaled at seven mid-finger spans in length, and eight in width. 

All such measurements are said to depend 

On the degree to which the vital energy of past actions is impeded. 
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Although there are some standard but obsolete [iconometric] techniques 
which were once widespread [in Tibet], nowadays all practical styles of 
painting and sculpture reflect two [surviving contemporary] traditions—the 
Encampment style (sgar lugs) and the Menri style (sman gyi lugs)” 

The former holds, in accordance with the venerable lord of the teachings 
[Buton] Rinchendrub [1290-1364] and others, that there are eleven catego- 
ries of iconometric scale (cha tshad bcu gcig), while the latter is well known 
for the classification known as the eight great iconometric scales (thig chen 
brgyad).? All sources, however, concur that the vertical and horizontal axial 


lines of Brahma (tshangs thig) should first be drawn.” 


ELEVEN ICONOMETRIC SCALES OF THE ENCAMPMENT 
STYLE [aa] 


Then, as for the eleven [iconometric] scales [of the Encampment style]: 


(1) The first includes the [renunciant and emanational] forms of the Bud- 
dha, depicted without a consort. 

(2) The second includes the buddha bodies of perfect resource, comprising 
the [buddhas of ] the five enlightened families. These two classes are 
drawn against a scale of one hundred and twenty-five finger-widths.™ 

(3) The third category includes peaceful bodhisattvas who are [drawn 
against a scale] of one hundred and twenty finger-widths.” 

(4) The fourth includes hermit sages of wrathful demeanor, including 
Kalacakra, which are [drawn against a scale] of twelve palm-lengths 
[i.e., 125 finger-widths].*” 

(s) The fifth includes the queens presiding over the mandala, such as the 
various female consorts [of the five buddhas], as well as female consorts 
associated with the families [in the four directions of the mandala], 
exemplified by the deity Tara, which are all attractively [drawn against 
a scale] of nine palm-lengths [i.e., 108 finger-widths]. 

(6) Thesixth includes the wrathful acolytes of Yama, headed by Yamantaka. 

(7) The seventh includes the wrathful yaksas, headed by Vajrapani. These 
last two classes are both to be drawn against a scale of eight palm- 
lengths [i.e., 96 finger-widths].” 

(8) The eighth includes the ogre-like wrathful deities, which have three 
subdivisions. Among them, [the first] refers to this tradition [of ours] 
which holds that [the protectors] such as Bhagavan Mahakala are 
scaled at six palm-lengths [i.e., 72 finger-widths],"* as explained in 
the commentaries on Black Yamari. 
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Fig. 8. Iconometry of the standing bodhisattva Mahakarunika 
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Fig. 9. Iconometry of the seated bodhisattva Amitayus (scale: 120 sor) 
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Fig. 10. Iconometry of the wrathful Cakrasamvara (scale: 125 sor) 
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Fig. 11. Cakrasamvara 
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Fig. 12. Iconometry of the female deity Tara 
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Fig. 13. Iconometry of Vajrabhairava 
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Fig. 14. Iconometry of Vajrapani (scale: 96 sor) 
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[The second] refers to dwarf-like figures such as Ganapati, which are 
[drawn againsta scale] of five mid-finger-spans [i.e., 6o finger-widths |." 
The third refers to the most wrathful of deities, such as those that 
are based upon the vision of Dorje Berchen, which have a scale of three 

face-length measures [i.e., 36 finger-widths ^ 
(9) The ninth category includes pious attendants and hermit buddhas, 
which are [drawn] similar [in scale] to the humans of this continent 

[i.e., 96 finger-widths].^? 

(10) The tenth includes mundane protectors (/aukikadbarmapála, jig rten 
skyong ba), such as Brahma and Sakra, which are [drawn against a scale] 
of nine large units [i.e., 108 finger-widths] ^? 

(11) [Finally], the eleventh category [of iconometric proportion] includes 
the dimensions of the human figures of the four continents who, 
according to the Wheel of Time and the master Süra, are said to be 
drawn on a scale of seven mid-finger spans [i.e., 84 finger-widths] in 
height and eight mid-finger spans [i.e., 96 finger-widths] in width 


because their height and width are unequal.” 


There are some who hold the opposite view, asserting that [human figures] 
are of equal height and width, and that the spiritual teachers (guru, bla ma) 
who have assumed human form should be depicted as if they were [divine] 
images, corresponding to their own physiognomy. However, it is certainly 
ascertained from the indestructible buddha speech of Kyopa Jigten Sumgon 
[of Drigung } [1143-1217] that the physical form of an authentic root spiritual 
teacher (mülaguru, rtsa bai bla ma) which is introduced to [the practitioner's] 
own mind as the buddha, should be drawn in accordance with the iconomet- 
ric proportions of the body of a perfect buddha.” 

It should be understood in detail from the Mirror of Great Sunlight com- 
posed by the venerable [Karmapa] VIII” and other sources that the icono- 
metric proportions of all sculptures (‘bur sku) are generally identical to those 
of painted icons (bris sku) but that additional calculations are to be made in 
respect of the figures forming the retinue, to the front and the rear [of the 


central statue |. 


EIGHT GREAT ICONOMETRIC SCALES OF MENLA 
DONDRUB [bb"] 


The second [contemporary] tradition is the systematic presentation sub- 
sumed in the eight great iconometric scales, the techniques of which accord 
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Fig. 15. Iconometry of Panjaranátha Mahakala (scale: 72 sor) 
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Fig. 16. Iconometry of Ganapati (scale: 60 sor) 
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Fig. 17. Iconometry of Mahakala 


Opposite: 
Fig. 18. Iconometry of pious attendants/ hermit buddhas (scale: 96 sor) 


and human beings (imbalanced scale: 84 sor) 
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with the Wish-fulfilling Jewel of Iconometry, composed by Menla Dondrub 
[8. late fifteenth century]. Since the Removal of the Tarnish [of Deluded 
Appearances| and the other works which include incidental instructions on 
many distinctive points derived from that system are detailed and extensive, 
I will not digress here." 

It is also said that the [actual] measurement of the relative palm-length and 
finger-width can be distinguished by degrees, depending on whether the vital 
energy of past actions (karmavayu, las rlung) is impeded within the central 
channel (avadhiti, dbu ma) of the subtle body or not.” 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF ICONOGRAPHY [iii"] 


Third, the systematic explanation of the essential elements [of iconography] 
that evolved on the basis of these [iconometric traditions] consists of the fol- 
lowing seven topics: demeanors, ornaments, symbolic hand-held emblems, 
thrones and backrests, corrections, colors and shadings, and stylistic features. 


DEMEANORS [aa"] 


Regarding the first of these [iconic demeanor, myams, it says in the root verses]: 


[Icons should be depicted with] the major and minor marks, 
Or they should be peaceful, amorous, wrathful, graceful, 


Or expressive of the dramatic airs. 


Among all these [aforementioned] categories of icon, the aspects of the 
buddha body of perfect resource and the buddha body of emanation should 
all be clearly and perfectly drawn, explicitly on the basis of the thirty-two 
major marks (dvatrimsanmahapurusalaksana, mtshan bzang so gnyis) and the 
eighty minor marks (asityanuvyanjana, dpe byad brgyad cu) that characterize 
them.” The tathagatas and so forth should be peaceful and endowed with 
a smiling radiance. The female deities should, for the most part, be amorous 
and youthful. The wrathful deities should be awesome and unpleasant. 

[In particular,] the emanational wrathful deities (rol pa? khro bo) and so 
forth should have a demeanor that is [simultaneously] wrathful, smiling, and 
graceful. Furthermore, they should also be depicted expressing the nine dra- 
matic airs (xavandtyarasa, gar gyi nyams dgu), that is to say, they should be 
(1) graceful (srzigara, sgeg pa) on account of their ornaments and radiance; (2) 
heroic (vira, dpa’ ba) on account of their display of dignity; (3) ugly (bibbatsa, 
mi sdug pa) on account of their menacing stares and frowns; (4) jovial (Aasya, 
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dgod pa) on account of their smiles and bursts of laughter (ha hat sgra); (5) 
fierce (raudra, drag shul) on account of their thunderous exclamation of HI 
HI and HUM PHAT; (6) fearsome (bhayanaka, ‘jigs su rung ba) on account 
of the gnashing of their teeth, the bowing of their heads, and the brandish- 
ing of their weapons; (7) compassionate (karund, snying rje) on account of 
the blinking of their red eyes and their youthfulness; (8) awesome (adbhiita, 
rngam pa) on account of the radiance of their faces and their clicking of the 
palate; and (9) peaceful (santa, zhi ba) on account of their supple, slender, 
and gentle eyes that are focused on the tip of the nose. 

All the [emanational wrathful deities] should be depicted by the artist on 
the basis of these nine dramatic airs.” 

Moreover, it is said ^^ 


There are four sorts of facial physiognomy: 
[The faces] of saintly male figures and female deities 
Respectively have the shape of a hen’s egg and a sesame seed. 


And: 


As for the [facial] moods or physiognomy of the wrathful deities, 


They are round and square.*" 


The facial physiognomy (zhal dbyibs) [of these categories of deities] will 
362 


differ accordingly. 
Then, with regard to the different shapes cdi ae eyes, it is said: 


The eyes of the buddha figure, seated in meditative equipoise, 

Have the shape of a bow, a cowrie shell, or the shape of a lotus petal. 
Like a lily are the eyes of a semi-wrathful deity. 

The eyes of a peaceful female deity resemble a fish’s stomach, 

While the eyes of a courtesan resemble a bamboo bow, 

And the eyes of an extremely wrathful deity are round or square. 


Then, with regard to the distinctive postures of their legs and so forth, it 
is said?” 


The posture of indestructible reality (vajraparyanka, rdo rje 
skyil krung) 
That is universally known 


Requires the left calf to be folded over the right, 
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Fig. 19. Male and female facial representations, along with peaceful and wrathful eyes 
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The legs below the knees then assume the locus position, 
With the ankles crossed, 

While it is also said that [in certain instances] 

The tips of the big toes may even touch. 


When the right leg is in the posture of indestructible reality 

And the left leg is folded under the right thigh, 

This is called the posture of the bodhisattvas (sattvaparyanka, sems 
dpai skyil krung). 


When the toes of the [contracted] left leg, facing upwards, 

Almost but do not quite touch the right thigh, 

And the right leg is haughtily extended, 

This is called the semi cross-legged posture (ardhaparyanka, skyil 
krung phyed pa). 


When the left leg is extended, 

With the ball of the foot supported on the ground, 

And the sole of the right foot positioned at the left thigh, 
This is the dancing posture of standing on one leg 


(ardhaparyankapratyalidha, bzhengs pa'i phyed skyil gar stabs). 


When the calf of the left leg is contracted, 

And the right leg assumes an [outstretched] elegant dancing step, 

This is the extended right leg posture (lidha, gYas brkyang), 

And the opposite is the extended left leg posture (pratyalidha, gYon 
brkyang). 


When the body is standing upright, 

With the thighs and calves extending one cubit and two finger- 
widths, 

As far as the heels, with the toes pointing outwards, 

This is the [nativity] posture of Vaisakha (vaisakhapada, sa ga'i stabs). 


When, on that basis, the lower limbs of the body [bend] two cubits, 

As far as the knees, so as to resemble the wings of a swan, 

This is called the squatting posture (parimandala, logs su brkyangs 
pa zlum po). 
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When the body is standing upright 
With the ten toes aligned together, in front, 
This is the posture of balance (sampada, mnyam pai stabs). 


When both legs extend down from the [teaching] throne, 

With the toes pointing outwards, 

This is the auspicious seated posture [of Maitreya] (bhadrapada, 
bzang poi stabs). 


When the soles of the feet are touching together firmly (bde legs can), 
And the two legs assume a seated position, 

A full palm-width [above the ground], 

This is the crouching posture (sog bui stabs). 


When the toes of the right foot are in the semi cross-legged posture, 

And pressing against the ankle of the [extended] left foot, 

This is the left-sided [posture] of royal ease (rajalalita, gYon rol), 

And the right-sided posture of royal ease (ardhaparyankalalita, gYas 
rol) is the opposite. 

These [terms] can also be applied when standing upright. 


When the left leg is in the semi cross-legged position, 
And the extended knee of the right leg almost touches it, 
This is called the heros posture (viralila, dpa’ boi sdug stangs). 


When the left leg is in the same position, 

And the right knee is crossed over it, 

So that the thighs of both the left and right legs rest upon the soles, 
This is called the heroine' posture (viralila, dpa’ moi sdug stangs). 


I shall not digress here, upon other contorted postures, 
Such as the [bow-legged] “turtle” posture (&zrmabandba, rus sbal) 
And the “fly” posture (bung ba'i stabs). 


One should understand, therefore, that there are exceedingly many [aspects 
of demeanor], including these postures of the legs [that can be depicted ]. 
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ORNAMENTS [bb] 


Regarding the second topic [ornaments (rgyan), it says in the root verses]: 


[Icons may also be adorned with] religious robes, 

The eight ornaments made of precious gems, 

And two kinds of silken clothes, 

With [hand] gestures and 

The eight or ten categories of glorious charnel ground 


accoutrements... 


Icons representing the buddha body of emanation, which is [renunciant 
and] without a consort, are depicted wearing the three kinds of religious robe 
(chos gos gsum) [i.e., the upper and lower robes and sazigbati of a Buddhist 
monk]. 

Those representing the buddha body of perfect resource wear the eight 
ornaments made of precious gemstones (rin po chei rgyan brgyad), namely, the 
crown (dbu rgyan), earrings (smyan rgyan), neck-band (mgulrgyan), shoulder- 
straps (dpung rgyan), mid-length necklace (do shal), long necklace (se mo do), 
bracelets (gdu bu), and girdle (ska rags) or its tassles (og pag), which are also 
called the primary ornaments (rzsa bai rgyan) [of the buddha body of perfect 
resource]. In addition, there are the lily-shaped earrings (sayan gong utpala), 
anklets (rkang gdub), small tinkling bells (gYer kha) and so forth, which are 
known as the subsidiary ornaments (nye bai rgyan).’®’ 

[Elsewhere] it has been said? 


With regard to these [ornaments], the scholars of the past hold 
That the earrings, the neck-band, and the bracelets 

Should be of similar weight, 

While the crown, shoulder-straps, anklets, and girdle (sked) 
Should also be of a similar [weight]. 


Concerning the two kinds of silken garment (dar gos gnyis), these comprise 
the upper robe or jacket (stod gYogs) and the lower robe or skirt (szad sham), 
whereas in the transmitted oral teachings (bka ma) of the Nyingma school,” 
the enumeration of five silken garments (dar gyi chas gos Inga) is well known. 
These comprise the [patterned] silken scarf (zz /dir), the [five-colored] silken 
crown-pendants (cod pan), the long silken dance sleeves (gar gyi phu rung), the 


silken undergarment (gsang khebs), and the silken skirt (tshi gu'i smad dkris).? 
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Fig. 20. The buddha body of emanation (»irmáanakaya) 
wearing the three monastic robes 
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Fig. 21. The buddha body of perfect resource (sambhogakdya), 
replete with the eight gemstone ornaments 
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Fig. 22. Silken garments worn by the buddha body of perfect resource 


Then, according to the class of tantra texts that emphasize the [approach 
of ] the Mother Tantras (ma rgyud), the male deities are endowed with the 
so-called six seals (phyag rgya drug), namely, a bone wheel (rus pai "bor lo) 
with a half-vajra crest on the crown of their heads, earrings, neck-band, brace- 
lets, girdle, and the thread of Brahma (tshangs skud) or thread of sacrificial 
investiture (yajiopavita, mchod phyir tbogs)."" Similarly, the female deities 
should be adorned with five of these seals, excluding the thread of Brahma.” 

The dimensions and [prerequisite] purity of these [ornaments] are also 
mentioned in the Tantra of the Habitual Practice of the Yogini and the [Tantra 
of) the Indestructible Sky-farers. 

In general the wrathful deities are endowed with the eight accoutrements 
of the charnel ground (dur khrod kyi chas brgyad)” These comprise the three 
garments to be worn (bgo bai gos gsum), namely, a flayed human hide (mi [pags 
kyi gYang gzht), the fresh hide of an elephant (glang chen gyi ko rlon), and a 
skirt of tiger skin (stag lpags kyi sham thabs),"* as well as the two ornaments 
to be affixed (gdags pa'i rgyan gnyis), namely, snakes (sbru/) and skulls (thod 
pa). Among them, [the snakes] form a white-spotted crown ornament sym- 
bolizing the kingly class (ksatriyavarna, rgyal rigs), yellow-spotted earrings 
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symbolizing the mercantile class (vaisyavarna, rje'u rigs), a red-spotted neck- 
band symbolizing the priestly class (brahmanavarna, bram zei rigs), and a 
black-spotted girdle symbolizing the laboring class (‘udravarna, dmangs rigs). 
They also form green-spotted bracelets and anklets symbolizing the outcastes 
(candala, gdol rigs)?” Crown ornaments are also formed of dry human skulls, 
side-bands (se ral kha) of fresh human skulls, and bandoleers of [human skull] 
fragments." Lastly, there are the three sacraments to be smeared upon [the 
body, byug pai rdzas gsum]: the eyebrows are smeared with pinches of human 
ashes (thal chen), the cheeks are smeared with drops of human blood (rakta), 
and the throat is smeared with markings of human fat (zhag). 
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Fig. 23. Ornaments and garb of the wrathful deities: 
the eight accoutrements of the charnel ground 
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The eight glorious accoutrements (dpal gyi chas brgyad), which are known 


within the Nyingma tradition, are enumerated as follows:*” 


The accoutrement of a glorious sea-monster hide, 
Blazing with magnificence; 

The accoutrements of sun and moon discs, 

Union of skillful means and discriminative awareness; 
The accoutrement of the fire of pristine cognition, 
Incinerating venomous beings; 

The accoutrements of their crescent-shaped fangs, 
Eradicating birth and death; 

The accoutrements of their indestructible wings, 
Pervasive and fulfilling aspirations; 

The accoutrement of their indestructible garments,” 
Perfecting all dominion; 

The accoutrement of their rhino-hide armor, 

With power to reach the buddha level; 

And the accoutrement of their iron discus 


Averting harmful and venomous spirits." 


This enumeration expands to the ten glorious accoutrements (dpal gyi chas 
bcu) with the addition of two insignia [that are drawn] on the lower robe, 
namely, the half-vajra crown emblem (spyi gtsug rdo rje phyed pa) indicative of 
the unchanging [reality], and the ritual spike (phur bu) that pulverizes venom- 
ous spirits. The former [enumeration of eight] is mentioned in the Tantra of 
the Flash of the Splendor | of Pristine Cognition] and the latter is emphasized 
in the Eight Transmitted Teachings. Between these [descriptions], therefore, 
there are some slight discrepancies. 


HAND EMBLEMS [cc"] 
Regarding the third topic [symbolic hand-held emblems (cinha, phyag 


mtshan), it says in the root verses]: 


. .. As well as the vajra, khatvanga, and so forth, 
Which are foremost among the symbolic hand-held emblems. 


There are many explanations that seek to classify the hand-held emblems 


associated with the multi-armed central deities, in mandalas such as the [ Tan- 
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Fig. 24. Yangdak Heruka, displaying most of the eight glorious accoutrements, 
according to the Nyingma tradition 


tra of the] Ocean of Sky-farers, but when these are somewhat abridged, for 
illustrative purposes, with respect to the vajra (rdo rje), the khatvanga, and 
so forth, which are the primary hand emblems of the central [Heruka], it is 
said: 


As for the vajra which is the foremost of the symbolic hand-held 
emblems, 
The four side-prongs of the reddish [bronze] vajra, 


That is associated with wrathful deities, 
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Are splayed out in the four directions, 
382 


Not quite touching the central [axial prong]. 


The khatvanga staff has a vajra, [surmounting] three human heads, 
[Below which are] a vase, a crossed vajra, and the handle, 
Its length equaling that of the body [of the deity]; 


Silken streamers, a bell, and a hand-drum are suspended from it.” 


The club (ga dat dbyug pa) and the fox-skin bow (va gabu) 
With its far-reaching arrow (dpag chen mda’) are similarly [ornate].™ 
The ritual dart (bhindipala) and the sharp-pointed spear (dung) 


Have a handle [decorated] with a plume of peacock feathers.” 


The five-pointed vajra (rdo rje rtse Inga) has closed side-prongs,”™ 
The ekasticikavajra and the short harpoon (kanaya) both have single- 


pointed vajras.*”” 


The hand-held skull-drum (damaru), 
Fashioned of the upper portions of [two human] skulls, 
“May have or lack hanging valances.™ 


[Other hand-held emblems] include the sword (ral gri), the sharp 
knife (chu gri), 

The spear-flag (petaka), the curved knife (gri gug), 

The battle-axe (dgra ste), and the wooden pestle (gtun shing), 

The long spear, the pike, and the shield”’—these three, 

The copper trumpet (bho kang), the kettledrum (rdza rnga), 

The round drum (rnga zlum), the large drum (rnga chen), 

The daka drum, the pataha drum,” 

The vajra and bell,” and so forth. 


389 
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Fig. 25. Twenty-two assorted hand-held emblems 
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THRONES AND BACKRESTS [dd"] 


Regarding the fourth topic [thrones and backrests (kbri rgyab), it says in the 


root verses]: 


There are seven aspects to the construction of a throne or 
palanquin, 

[Which symbolize respectively the seven] categories of the 
branches of enlightenment, 

While the six ornaments of the backrest symbolize 

The six transcendental perfections, and so forth. 


With regard to the teaching-throne (gdan khri) and its backrest (rgyab 
yol), as explained in the Tantra That Completely Apprehends the Attributes of 
a Spiritual Teacher, there are seven aspects to the construction of a teaching- 
throne or palanquin (kbri gyogs), namely, the throne seat (kbri gdan), the 
throne front (kbri gdong), the throne legs (khri rkang), the two throne sup- 
ports (khri rmang), the pedestal (ba gam), and the railings (lan kan). 

[More specifically], the supporting [animal figurines]—(1) lion, (2) ele- 
phant, (3) peacock, and (4) civamcivaka—along with the (5) sun, (6) moon, 
and (7) lotus cushions are imbued respectively with (1) the ten powers (stobs 
bcu), (2) the ten dominions (dbang bcu), (3) the [four higher transcendental 
perfections] from aspiration (smon lam) to pristine cognition (ye shes), (4) 
the branches of enlightenment (byang chub kyi phyogs), (5) the ultimate reality 
(don dam e), (6) relative appearances (kun rdzob vam), and (7) the enlight- 
ened attributes that are untainted by the three obscurations (sgrib gsum gyis 
ma gos pai yon tan). 

The essential nature of the six transcendental perfections (phyin drug) is 
symbolized by the six ornaments of the backrest (kbri rgyab rgyan drug). These 
comprise (1) the garuda (mkha’ |ding), (2) the sea monsters (chu srin), (3) the 
children (byis pa), (4) the elephants (glang po che), (5) Sarabha (bse kha sgo) 
[the eight-footed king of deer], "^ and (6) the youthful serpentine water spirits 
(klu phrug), which are imbued respectively with the six transcendental perfec- 
tions (pha rol du phyin pa drug), in reverse order, namely, (1) discriminative 
awareness (shes rab), (2) meditative concentration (bsam gtan), (3) persever- 
ance (brtson grus), (4) patience (bzod pa), (5) ethical discipline (tshulkbrims), 
and (6) generosity (sbyin pa). 

The expression “and so forth” (sogs) here refers to more elaborate [construc- 
tions], including thrones with twenty-one tiers. 
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Fig. 26. Teaching-throne with seven distinctive features and ornamental backrest 
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There are also many categories of backrest—elaborate, middling, and sim- 
ple. These include the elaborate form when the lower part [of the backrest] 
is woven in an [oval] shield-like design (phub la zhol btags pa), the middling 
form [of backrest] that resembles a lotus petal, and the simplest form which 
[may have an oblong shape] resembling the best sheet metal (/cags rtse ma), 
or a [semi-circular shape] resembling a hedgehog (sgang gzugs ma), and so 
forth. The middling sort is detailed in Taktsang Lotsawa's Ocean of Wealth.” 

Although in recent times the throne and its backrest are seldom depicted 
in either painted icons or sculpture, when they are represented, they are a 
source of great merit. 

Many Tibetan scholars hold that this design of the throne with six [figu- 
rines] was [originally] an ornamental feature of the gateway to an [ancient] 
Indian temple, and that it was erroneously transposed upon the backrest of 
the deity's [throne], and that this tradition [subsequently] became prevalent 
only in Tibet but lacks authenticity. They also assert that all the three tan- 
tras [translated] by Tsami [Sangye Drakpa], including the [aforementioned] 
Tantra That Completely Apprehends the Attributes of a Spiritual Teacher, are 
not authentic tantras. However, the omniscient Dharmakara [Situ Chokyi 
Jungne] has said that we [Kagyupas] should hold these [texts] to be valid, 
(1) because one can see in certain definitive [sources] that such ornamental 
features of the throne and its backrest are found within the scope of Indian 
art, and (2) because [Karmapa III] Rangjung [Dorje] asserted these original 
tantra texts to be genuine tantras.” 


CORRECTIONS [ee" 


Regarding the fifth topic [the correction of errors (skyon sel), it says in the 
root verse]: 


[Draftsmanship] should be without defects 
In respect of long, short, thick, thin, and curving [lines], and so 


forth. 
It says in the Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara: 


The three long [lines] that may be flawed 
Are those representing the chin, throat, and calves. 
The three short [lines] that may be defective 


Are those representing the nose, ears, and fingers. 
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The three thick [lines] that may be defective 

Are those representing the calves, feet, and cheeks. 

The three thin [lines] that may be defective 

Are those representing the jaw, chest, and ribs. 

The three curving [lines] that may be defective 

Are those representing the breasts, ears, and forehead. 

The three thin [lines] that may be defective 

Are [also] those representing the thighs, hips, and neck muscles. 


Each of these flaws [in draftsmanship] gives rise to its own particular defect 
or transgression. The same text continues: 


In this context, if mistakes are made 

With regard to the curves of the eyes and so forth, 

Or in respect of the hand gestures and hand-held emblems, 

One will be afflicted by sorrow and suffering, | 

And the icons [one has made] will be characterized as flawed and so 
forth. 

Therefore, defects should be inspected and rectified. 

Lesser though still serious defects may also be associated 

With [the draftsmanship of ] the backrest, the parasol, and the seat. 

[If these are poorly executed, friends will say unpleasant things, 

And one’s prestige [as an artist] will fade. 

These therefore are the major defects 

Which skilled [artists] should carefully scrutinize. 


For this reason, it is most important that [the work of an artist] should be 
free from defects. 

Furthermore, it is said that the actual being of pristine cognition 
(jnanasattva, ye shes sems dpa’) will not enter into a [visualized or created] 
deity image that is [iconographically] below standard.*” In such cases, only 
negativity will ensue; and even good deeds carried out in a locality where a 
defective icon has been installed will diminish. Such places are to be aban- 
doned in favor of pure locations. 


COLORS AND SHADING [ff] 


Regarding the sixth topic [colors and shadings (tshon mdangs), it says in the 


root verses]: 
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The basic and secondary color pigments and their shadings should 


then be applied.... 


As for the application of color, the five basic colors (rtsa bait tshon) are 
white, yellow, red, blue, and green."' The intermediate or secondary colors 
(yan lag gi tshon) comprise” 


The trio of minium orange (li kbri), flesh pink (sha kha), and dark 
pink (za ros); 

The trio of pale mauve (mon kha), smoke grey (dud kha), and earthen 
brown (sa kha); 

The trio of brown (smug po), bone ivory (rus kha), and turquoise blue- 


green (gYu kha). 
These all have many subdivisions. Indeed it has also been said:*” 


The elaborate [index] of the thirty-two secondary [colors] comprises 
White, yellowish white (dkar ser), reddish white (dkar dmar), and 


crystal (chu shel), 

Yellow, pale yellow (ser skya), reddish yellow (dmar ser), and minium 
orange (li khri), 

Red, pale red (dmar skya), reddish brown (dmar smug), and shellac 
(rgya skag), 

Blue, pale blue (sgo skya), azure (mthing nag), and turquoise (gYu 
kha), 

Green, yellowish green (/jang ser), pale green (Hjang skya), and dark 
green (djang nag), 

Flesh pink (sha kha), tea brown (ja kha), pale mauve (mon kha), and 
ash grey (thal kha), 

Brown (smug po), dark brown (smug nag), dark pink (na ros), and 
lung purple (glo ba kha), 

Smoke grey (dud kha), birch (re kha), bone ivory (rus kha), and 
gloomy black (mun dog). 


These are the well-known combinations, but the distinctions of color, over 
and above these, are limitless. It is explained that color combinations are of 
good quality when they are rich, bright, and lustrous. 

With regard to shading (»»dangs), granular shading (btsag mdangs) resem- 
bles mustard seeds fading out gradually [across the canvas], fiery shading (‘bar 
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Fig. 27. Shading techniques 


mdangs) resembles blades of kuśa grass, and lineal shading (bshal mdangs) 
resembles fading bands of rainbow light. Along with outlining (bcad kyi tshul), 


each of these [techniques] should be mastered individually. 


STYLISTIC FEATURES [gg] 
Regarding the seventh topic [stylistic features (rnam gyur), it says in the root 


verses]: 


. . . And the stylistic features should correspond to the traditions 
maintained in different lands. 
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There are many distinctions of form (gzugs) and style (rnam gyur) that are 
dissimilar, exemplified by the eight [distinctive] patterns of basic design (patra 
rigs brgyad)** and the three types of flames (me ris rigs gsum).“” 


Fig. 28. Motifs of the four elements 


In particular, stylistic features should accord with the [artistic] traditions 
prevalent in different countries—India, China, Tibet, and the like. As has 
been said :*® 


Mansions, and so forth, the Tree of Enlightenment, 
Various types of flowers, and offering clouds, 
Auspicious designs, gemstone garlands, 

Individual motifs that are not intermingled— 
These are the distinctive features of Indian art. 


Beautiful designs, golden imprints (mdangs idan par), 
Auspicious forms, silken threads, 

Thrones and wondrous details— 

These are the distinctive features of Chinese art. 


Aquatic creatures, lakes and pools, 

Fragrant forests, sacraments of the nagas, 
Medicinal incense, pulsating lines— 

These are the distinctive features of Kashmiri art. 


Designs of the four elements, rainbows and clouds, 

Forested glades, gemstones and ornaments with a thread design 
(snal ris rgyan), 

Arial creatures, sacraments of the gods— 

These are the distinctive features of Newar art. 
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Cliffs and grassy hills, wild ungulates, 

Canopies, bouquets, drapes, and beauteous ornaments, 
Diverse images, and snow mountain ranges— 

These are the distinctive features of Tibetan art. 


The [various] stylistic features, such as those described in this passage 


should be practically applied. 


THE CELESTIAL PALACE [5"] 


Third, [the final topic on the representations of buddha body] comprises 
certain further remarks concerning the celestial palace that contains [the 
aforementioned icons]. In this regard, [it says in the root verses]: 


The three-dimensional and two-dimensional celestial palaces, 
The abodes in which [these icons] reside, 
Are widely [constructed] in accordance with the Indestructible 


Garland. 


With regard to the celestial palace (gzhal yas khang), which is the receptacle 
of [those] divine icons, the [corresponding Sanskrit] term vimana conveys 
the sense of “immeasurable” (gzhal du med pa). For example, in the [Tantra 
of the| Ocean of Sky-farers, the celestial palace is explained to take the form of 
a lotus flower;*” while in the Sutra of Final Nirvana, among the sütras of the 
Greater Vehicle, the array of the palace is explained to be limitless. 

Amongthe [various descriptions of mandalas] in the tantra texts that are to 
be applied in practice, there are passages that exclusively describe the palatial 
mansion (khang bzang), which is endowed with four corners, four gates, and 
arched pediments in order to symbolize that it is imbued with the purity 
of the thirty-seven aspects of enlightenment (byang phyogs so bdun). Such 
palaces may be either three-dimensional (blos bslang) or two-dimensional 
(bri cha) in structure. However, if one wishes to understand [the techniques 
of] draftsmanship [in relation to the celestial palace] in detail, one should 
[first] understand the general plan [of the mandala] rather than the particu- 
lar features of relief and the upright structures that are applicable in three- 
dimensional [constructions]. 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE CELESTIAL PALACE [a] 


In general, it is said that there are two kinds of mandala— those that have 
precise measurements (tshad bcas) and those that lack precise measurements 
(tshad manges pa). As to the former, when precise measurements are laid down 
on the basis of [the various families of ] the deities, it says in the [Tantra of 
the Indestructible) Tent:™ 


The [mandala] of the Vajra [family] should measure three cubits, 
The mandala of the Buddha [family] should measure four cubits, 
The [mandala] of the [Ratna family], 

That of Bhaskara (snang byed), should measure five cubits, 

The [mandala] of the [Padma family], 

That of Natesvara, should measure six cubits, 

And the [mandala] of the [Karma family], 

That of the Lord of Horses (Kubera), should measure seven cubits. 


This passage indicates that the dimensions of the mandalas of [the five 
enlightened families]—Aksobhya, Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amoghasiddhi—respectively range from three to seven cubits.*” 

Then, in chapter four of the Tantra of the [Secret] Assembly, it says that 
the mandala of buddha mind (thugs dkyil) should measure twelve cubits, 
while in chapter sixteen it adds that the mandala of buddha body (sku dkyil) 
should measure sixteen cubits and the mandala of buddha speech (gsuzg dkyil) 
twenty cubits. These measurements are all with reference to the four sides of 
the base line (rtsa thig).*” 

When precise measurements are prescribed on the basis of the [different 
sorts of | patrons [who commission these mandalas], it says in an authoritative 
passage from a tantra text quoted in the [Indestructible] Garland: 


A lord of Jambudvipa, or universal monarch, 
Should draw an external mandala, 
Extending in its dimensions from infinity to one yojana.” 


Elsewhere, Jayasena mentions in [his Commentary on) the Tantra of the 
Ocean of Sky-farers that [the size of such mandalas] should be estimated in 


accordance with the particular wealth of the patron: 
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[In this context] it is held that the mandala should measure eight 
cubits, 

But otherwise, it is said that, in the case of kings, 

It should measure one hundred cubits, 

Half of that in the case of [arhats] in their final birth, 

And, in the case of important persons, half of that again. 

Those commissioned by merchants should measure twelve cubits, 

And those commissioned by practitioners should measure six cubits. 


Secondly, with regard to mandalas that have no precise measurement, it says 


in the Four Hundred and Fifty Verse [Mandala Rite of the Secret Assembly]: 


Although precise measurements and so forth can be made 

On the basis of the aspirations of sentient beings, 

With regard to the spiritual accomplishments 

Which derive from skillful means and discriminative awareness, 
How can measurements and the like be made precisely! 

Therefore [the mandala] should measure [whatever is appropriate], 
Starting from a single cubit, 

And [possibly] extending as far as one thousand cubits. 

The lines should be marked accordingly in respect of this [mandala] 


wheel. 


The Indestructible Garland and other sources also offer similar explanations. 


PROPORTIONS OF THE MANDALA [b] 


With regard to the contemporary construction techniques employed in 
respect of those [mandalas] that do have precise measurements, two different 
traditions are well known, based on the tantras— those of Abhaya[karagupta] 
and Sraddhakara(varman] — and among them, [the tradition of the former, 
who authored] the Indestructible Garland, has many adherents. Accordingly, 
it has been said: 


The terms "gate-width" (sgo tshad) 

And “large unit" (cha chen) are synonymous. 

Each large unit comprises four small units, 

And half of one of these is known as a quarter unit. ? 
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The longer [line demarcating the top of the palace wall], 
Which is mentioned in the Indestructible Garland, 
Measures twenty-four large units or ninety-six small units, 
Extending from [one end of ] the parapet 

To [the other end of] the parapet, 

And this should be twice the length of the mandala and its 


surrounding area." 


The shorter [line demarcating the bottom of the palace wall], 
Which is mentioned by Sraddhakaravarman, 

Measures sixteen large units or sixty-four small units, 

Extending from [one end of ] the base line 

To [the other end of] the base line, 

And this should be twice the length of the actual basic mandala.*" 


Since the base line demarcates the actual [basic] mandala, 

It is known to be stated in the ordinary tantras 

That the gate-width measure should be one eighth of the base line.” 

However, according to the Four Indestructible Seats and the 
Emergence of Cakrasamvara, 

It should be one fifth; 

According to the Victory over the Three Worlds, it should be one 
ninth; 

And according to the mandala array [of the Indestructible Peak], it 
should be one tenth.” 


The gates are also explained to be of three types— 

One in which [the four parts of the gate]"* form two pairs of equal 
measure,” ; 

One in which [the four parts of the gate] form one pair of equal 
measure 

And another pair of unequal measure,"^ 

And one in which all four [parts] are of equal measure.” 

As for the tiered pediments [above the gates],"” 

They may be precise or imprecise in their measurement, 

Or else they may have a combination [of precise and imprecise 
measurements]. | 

Although the size [of the pediments] may be uncertain, 
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As the second [of these options] suggests, 
Even so, painted scrolls [depicting mandalas] 
Have all sorts [of measurements inscribed] on their reverse sides.” 


Ratnakara[santi] holds, in accordance with the last [of these options], 

In his Z//uminator of the World 

That the width [of the pediment] should be three gate-width 
measures, 

But that its height is imprecise.*? 


Then, according to the first option, 

The ancient learned and accomplished masters of India and Tibet 
Mostly hold that the [small] pediment with four beams (snam bu) 
Should be one gate-width in height.™ 


There are also four [different] pediment designs 
According to the [Indestructible] Garland, 

And another according to the Wheel of Time, 
Prescribing eleven beams.*” 


The beams themselves may be arranged in three distinctive ways: 
When the pediment is three gate-widths [in height], 

It may take the form of two beams of equal width 

Combined with nine beams of equal width; 

Or else it may take the form of five beams of equal width, 
Combined with two sets of three beams of equal width.” 


In the case of a pediment that is one gate-width in height, 
It may resemble the last [design], 
Forming three equal beams [and one unequal beam], 


But there are [different] extant traditions.*^ 


There are also many [tantras prescribing] 
Whether the crossed-vajra emblem (sna tshogs rdo rje) 
[Drawn around the four gateways] should be included or nort.” 


Skilled persons, [after attending to] the six features of the gates, 
May thereafter construct the seats [of the deities], with precision." 
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With regard to four [features]— the roof, its stupas, battlements, 

And tented spire, symbolizing the peak of Rajagrha?'— 

There are many skillful techniques 

Contingent on the longer [parapet] line and shorter [base] line 
measurements, 

And the line measurements [prescribed] in the [various] esoteric 


instructions.*® 


This will suffice as a brief description of the traditions common to both 
painted and sculpted mandalas. 


APPLICATION OF COLOR [c'"] 


When color pigments (tshon rtsi) are applied to mandalas that have been 
drawn, it is said in the tantras that the best should be prepared from the 
powders of the most excellent gemstones and precious metals—sapphire, 
ruby, and so forth. The mediocre [pigments] include dyes made from the 
powders of various grains, the inferior sort include those prepared from pow- 
ders derived from flowers or red earth, and the unsurpassed sort, with which 
[mandalas] are to be painted, are powders derived from the charcoal and 
bones of a charnel ground, and so forth. 

As far as contemporary usage is concerned, there are indeed many artistic 
techniques for applying colored powders, corresponding to the [distinctions 
of ] place and time, so it will be necessary to follow different technical tradi- 
tions, without being restricted to one facile approach.? 
It says in the [Indestructible] Garland: 


Within the circumference [of the mandala], 

The lines [of colored sand] should be correctly laid, 

Corresponding to the twenty elements that comprise [each of ] 
the gates.“ 

The lines should be even and straight, without break, 

And [laid] in the appropriate manner, 

With the spaces between them being only the width of a barley grain. 

The lower and upper parts [of the mandala] should also be 
appropriately decorated. 

If [the colored lines] are laid too thickly, one will fall ill, 

And if they are too thin, wealth will diminish, 
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Fig. 31. Composite mandala for didactic purposes, illustrating 
threc different pediment designs 


Fig. 32. The Kalacakra sand mandala 
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If they are crooked, enmity will arise, and 

If they are broken, a spiritual teacher or student will die. 
If they are not laid out clockwise, 

The colors should be pierced with a ritual spike. 


Since the disadvantages of defective draftsmanship have been precisely 
indicated in these verses, one should earnestly concentrate and draw [the 
lines] with care. 


ARRAYING THE SYMBOLS OF THE DEITIES [d"] 


With regard to the ways in which the symbols representing the deities con- 
tained [within the palace] are arrayed, there are some who hold that the body 
[of the deity] alone should be represented; and, in general, it is held that a 
pinch or drop of color alone will suffice by way of representation. However, 
it is said in the Great [Commentary] on the Wheel of Time [entitled Taintless 
Light}: 


In this context, at all times, three aspects should be arrayed upon 
the sun and moon cushions in the mandala of colored powders 
because there are gross, subtle, and extraneous categories to be 
symbolically represented. Among these, the extraneous category 
(gzhan gyi dbye ba) refers to the arrayal of the mantra seed-syllables 
(sngags kyi sa bon). The subtle category (phra ba'i dbye ba) refers to 
the arrayal of the symbolic hand-held emblems such as the vajra 
which are manifested from the mantra seed-syllables; and the gross 
category (rags pat dbye ba) refers to the arrayal of the images or 
icons of the deities which are manifested from the symbolic [hand- 
held emblems] such as the vajra. 


Nagabodhi also said [in his Twenty Rituals of the Mandala of the Secret 
Assembly) 4° 


In accordance with one’s ability, 

The seed syllables should be arrayed within the mandala, 

Or else the [corresponding] symbolic [hand-held] emblems, 
Or the [actual] deity icons should be arrayed, 


Either fashioned of cast metal, or in a composite form. 
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Similar passages are found in the Tantra of Embrace and in the Cornuco- 
pia of Esoteric Instructions ^? Also in the [Secret] Tantra of General [Rites], it 
says: 

An intelligent person, without having [prior] training, 

Should array the [symbolic] emblems. 

Even one who has prior training will have difficulty 

Perfectly representing all the distinct subsidiary [symbols of the 
mandala], 

But if the subsidiary [emblems] are perfectly fashioned, in detail, 

They should be held in place for the duration of the rite. 

Even if the [corresponding] icons are well sculpted, 

[The mandala] will not hold a great many [of them]. 

[In short], it has been well explained that 

There will be no blessings if the subsidiary [emblems] are reduced, 

Nor will spiritual accomplishments be attained. 

So it is that skilled persons should array the deities 

In the form of their [respective] emblems. 


[The point here is that] if the forms of the deities are to be drawn perfectly 
and completely, it will be time-consuming, and the ritual will not be com- 
pleted [for lack of time]. [Similarly, ] if the subsidiary [emblems representing] 
the deities are reduced, no blessings will accrue. For these reasons, the drawing 
of the hand-held emblems will be highly esteemed. 

With regard to the techniques employed by contemporary skilled [art- 
ists] who are of the appropriate standard, it will turn out well and be most 
satisfactory if the main deity is arrayed as a statue, the retinue in the form of 
their corresponding symbolic hand-held emblems, and the gatekeepers and 
other peripheral figures in the form of their corresponding seed-syllables. In 
this regard, it also says in the [Indestructible] Garland: 


If the circumstances are inauspicious 

The symbols and the hand-held emblems should be correctly drawn. 
But if the circumstances are not inauspicious, 

The icons of the [various] deities should be drawn, 

And these painted icons should be positioned [in the mandala], 

Or else sculpted images which have been well crafted by an artist 


Should be placed [therein]. 
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In the Cornucopia of Esoteric Instructions it is also explained that the icon 
of a deity in union with a female consort should not be drawn in places 
where they could be seen by those such as the eternalistic extremists who lack 
faith [in the Buddhist teachings].** Also, according to the Empowerment of 
Vajrapani, a hand-held emblem should be laid out in the place of the central 
deity, but only drops [of colored powder] should be arrayed in the sectors 
occupied by the figures forming the retinue.**° 

Furthermore, it says in the Supreme Tantra of Manifest Expression: 


Painters should adorn the forms [within the mandala], 
Either with paint, or by using brushes. 


Therefore, when seed-syllables and so forth are arrayed within a mandala, 
they may indeed be painted or drawn with a brush or a pen. 


LAYOUT OF THE CELESTIAL DALACE ACCORDING TO THE 
NYINGMA TANTRAS [e'] 


But there are also other symbolic conventions and meanings, 
Including [those represented by] the tradition of the Magical Net. 


According to the transmitted teachings (bka’ ma) and treasures (gzer ma) of 
the ancient translation school of secret mantra, such as the [Tantra of the] 
Magical Net of Vajrasattva, there are also other distinctions of symbolism and 
meaning with regard to the layout of the celestial palace which are slightly 
dissimilar to the prevailing description of the Unsurpassed [Yoga Tantras |.*^? 
These may be exemplified by [the account of the celestial palace in] the [ Tantra 
of the) Secret Nucleus, which the Short Commentary analyzes in terms of the 


following eleven aspects: 


The celestial palace, its ground, its extent, and its material basis, 
Its shape, projecting bays, and spire, 

Its ornaments, gate passageways, and tiered pediments, 

And the forms assumed by the seats within it, 

Which have their own defining characteristics ... 


Among these aspects, it is explained that, below the [vajra] finial (tog), the 


spire (rtse mo) [of the celestial palace] is encircled by a round vase-shaped 


structure—a particular feature of the tradition of the Magical Net.” 
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Fig. 33. Three-dimensional celestial palace of the Hundred Peaceful 
and Wrathful Deities according to Guhyagarbha 


As for the ornaments (rgyaz) [of the celestial palace], seven types are enu- 
merated: lower ornaments, side ornaments, upper ornaments, gateway orna- 
ments, external ornaments, ornaments indicative of the essential nature, and 
ornaments possessed by the lord [of the mandala]. 

Then, as for the tiered pediments (rta babs), the causal pediments (rgyu? 
rta babs) are known to resemble a rider’s dismounting platform and to have 
eight aspects, since the outer and inner roofs (sgo phub) of the gatehouse each 
have four steps. By contrast, the fruitional pediments (‘bras bu rta babs) are 
explained to have eight [stacked] beams (snam bu brgyad). There are many 
such classifications. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF BUDDHA SPEECH [bb] 


The second part of the detailed exegesis, concerning the representations of 
buddha speech (gsung rten), comprises three sections: a general presentation 
of [Indic and other ancient] scripts (yig rigs spyir bstan); a particular analysis 
of Tibetan scripts (bod kyi yi ge khyad par du bye ba); and a presentation of 
calligraphic technique (bri thabs bstan pa). 
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GENERAL PRESENTATION OF INDIC AND OTHER ANCIENT 
SCRIPTS [17] 


Concerning the first [the general presentation of Indic and other ancient 
scripts, it says in the root verses]: 


As for the representations of buddha speech, according to the 
sutras 

There are sixty-four types of [ancient] script, 

But Rafjana, Vartula, and so forth are supreme 

Among all the writing systems of different lands. 

[In Rafijana] it is approximately the case 

That there are two calligraphic grid squares 

For the head stroke and neck stroke [of each letter], 

And three for the body strokes [of each letter]. 

Among these, the head stroke is [drawn] last. 


The representations of buddha speech (gsung gi rten) which are to be cre- 
ated by artists include volumes of written texts [and sacred scriptures]. [Tra- 
ditionally, it is said that] the following sixty-four scripts (catussastilipi, yig rigs 
drug cu rtsa bzhi), enumerated in the Sutra of Extensive Play, [were known 
by Prince Siddhartha]:*" 


[1] Brahmi (tshangs pa); 

[2] Kharosthi; 

[3] Puskarasarin (padmai snying po); 
[4] Anga; 

[5] Vanga; 
[6] Magadha; 

[7] Mangalya (bkra shis pa); 
[8] CM (sor gdub); 

[9] Sakari; 

[10] Svaddhyari; 

[11] Brahmavalli (a hu); 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

| 


Parusya (rtsub mo); 


14] Kirata (mon yul); 
Daksinya (lho phyogs); 
Ugra (drag po); 


I 


] 
| 
] 
] Dravida ( gro lding); 
| 
5] 
6] 


I 
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Samkhyà (grangs); 
Anuloma (7jes mihun); 
Avamürdha (spyi'u tshugs); 


| 
| 
] 
21] Khasya; 
| 
] 
| 


35] Vayasarüta (bya rog skad); 

6] Bhaumadeva (saï lha); 
37] Antariksadeva (bar snang lha); 
38] Aparagodani (nub); 


45] Vajra (rdo rje); 

46] Lekhapratilekha (phrin dang rab tu phrin); 
47] Viksepa (rnam gzhag); 

48] Anudruta (chung min); 
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$6] Sarvarütasamgrahani (sgra kun bsdus pa); 
57 
58 


[ 

[57] Vidyanulomavimisrita (rigs mthun rnam bsres); 

[58] Rsitapastapta (drang srong dka’ thub gdungs); 

[59] Rocamana (gsal ba); 

[60] Dharanipreksini (sa rab lta); 

[61] [Gaganapreksini (nam mkha’ blta ba)]; 

[62] Sarvausadhinisyanda (sman rgyu mthun); 

[63] Saravasarasamgrahani (snying po thams cad kun tu bsdus pa); and 
| 


452 


64] [Sarvabhütarütaprahani (byung po thams cad kyi sera sdud pa)]. 


Among these, Rañjanā derives from the Brahmi script, and it has two 
forms: the hollow-bodied script (Ahog seng) and the full-bodied script (sha 
chen).? There are also, in conformity with that [prototype Guptan script], the 
five versions of the Dharika script (dharika’ yig rigs Inga), as well as six differ- 
ent versions of the Nagari script (na ga ra la rigs mi dra ba drug) in which the 
heads [of the letters] are [similarly] raised.5* In addition there is the Vartula 
script of the nagas in which the heads [of the letters] are curled downwards.*® 

Furthermore, there are those [scripts employed in more remote lands] 
at the extremities of the oceans, and those which are not included within 
the [aforementioned] list of the sixty-four scripts, such as the three different 
[scripts] of Kashmir,** the Gauda [script of Bengal/Orissa],*” the Ghahura 
script," the Sindhu script,” the two kinds of Ghaula script,” the Magadha 
“the Kamata script,“ Punkka,'? the script of Markkola, the script of 


Tamaralipti, “and the script of the rzksasas (srin po),*® all of which once had 
466 


Script, 


stylized calligraphic transmissions, even in Tibet. 

Exemplified by these, there is a [seemingly] limitless number of different 
scripts or writing systems prevalent in each different country, but supreme 
among them all are the two scripts [known as] Rañjanā and Vartula. For 
among all these [scripts] if one knows how to write these two, one will have 
no difficulty with the [contemporary] Nagari scripts, and so forth. 


[RANJANA CALLIGRAPHY] 


Those who have not learned how to apply the calligraphic measurements (bris 
thig) in detail [should know that] the rough guidelines for [Rafjana] calligra- 
phy are as follows: Longwise, there are [approximately] two grid squares (kha 
do) allocated for the pen strokes representing the head and the neck [of each 
letter] and three grid squares (kha gsum) for those representing the body [of 
each letter]. Collectively these are known as the “five vertical grid squares for 
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pen strokes” (dpang smyug khams Inga). 
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Then, the letters that lack the long tail [ring cha, of the a shad] and the 
extended backhand stroke of the letter pha (phat rgyab lag) [and so forth}* 
generally have three horizontal grid squares (zheng la rang khams gsum) (allo- 
cated for pen strokes].*? These [strokes] are generally drawn in a downwards 
movement, starting from the body of the letter, and the head is subsequently 
drawn.” 


m 
«Y 


Fig. 34. Vowels and consonants of the Ranjana script, showing 
calligraphic gridlines and Tibetan equivalents 
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Above: 

Fig. 35. Remaining consonants 
of the Rafijana script, showing 
calligraphic gridlines and 
Tibetan equivalents 


Right: 

Fig. 36. Examples with (PHA) 

and without (BA) the extended 
backstroke in Rafijana calligraphy 
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PARTICULAR ANALYSIS OF TIBETAN SCRIPTS [2"] 


Secondly, [there is the particular analysis of Tibetan scripts, on which the 
root verses say |; 


In Tibetan calligraphy, all [writing systems] can be subsumed 
Within the following six scripts: 

The headed block-letter script, the headless [block-letter] script, 
The headless thick and thin italic scripts, 


The formal handwriting script, and the cursive shorthand script. 


Although there are many different categories of Tibetan script that gradu- 
ally gained currency in recent times, all of them may be subsumed within the 
following six: the basic headed block-letter script (gzab chen) and its headless 
form (gzab chung), the headless thick-stroked italic script (‘bru chen) and its 
thin-stroked form (bru chung), the [formal] handwriting script (bshur ma), 
and the cursive shorthand script (‘khyugyig) [which is a derivative of common 


writing, dkyus yig). 


EVOLUTION OF THE HEADED AND HEADLESS BLOCK-LETTER 
SCRIPTS [a"] 


The block-letter scripts [evolved through] nine successive 
[modifications], 

Including the “ancient and new styles.” 

Thereafter, among the followers of Yutri, two traditions arose— 

The “frog” tradition and the “popular” tradition. 


The block-letter script (gzab ma), also known as the headed script (dbu can), 
which is [regarded as] the best of the Tibetan fonts, was originally modeled 
on the calligraphy of Tonmi Sambhota [during the reign of King Songtsen 
Gampo], and is said to have resembled the “spreading out of black frogs in 
a swamp” (sbal nag na la rgyangs pa). Subsequently, [during the reign of 
King Mangsong Mangtsen], one Changar*” Rinchen Bar employed a style of 
calligraphy that resembled a “shattered brick” (so phag gshibs pa). Later still, 
[during the reign of Dusong Mangpoje], Chabkar Beutse employed a style of 
calligraphy that resembled a “male finch” (bya pho jol ba). After that, [during 
the reign of King Tride Tsukten], Tsang Genyen [Konchok] Wang developed 


the style that resembled “dark barley grains spread out” (nas nag bkram pa)."™ 
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Subsequendy [during the reign of King Trisong Detsen], one Dre-o Trom 
[engraved the inscription of the Samye obelisk] and thereby developed the 
style chat resembled a “string of pearls" (mu tig bstar la brgyus pa). After 
that [during the reign of King Mune Tsenpo], Tsepong Jangchub developed 
a style that resembled the "spreading out of dung beetles" (sbur nag bgrad pa). 
Thereafter [during the reign of King Mutik Tsenpo], one Te Yonten developed 
the style that resembled a “fish brought out of the water” (nya chu nas phyungs 
pa). Subsequently [during the reign of King Relpachen], the two known as 
Draand Go developed the style that resembles a "lion leaping through the air" 
(seng ge gnam du mthong pa). All these [methods of writing] are collectively 
known as the “ancient styles" (saga ma).*” 

Later, during the lifetimes of Dro Nyashari and Tongwar Dorje, master and 
students, at the start of the later dissemination of the [Buddhist] teachings 
(phyi dar), the rectangular style of writing (grub bzhi) known as the "new 
style" (gsar sleb) was introduced.” [In this way] the evolution of Tibetan 
writing can be traced through nine successive [generations ].'? 

Later still, there was one Khyungpo Yutri Bar who composed a treatise 
on measurements, bamboo pens, paper-making, calligraphy (smyu gu shog 
chag bri lugs), and so forth, modeled on the iconometric measurements of a 
mandala, which divided [the paper] into grids of large and small units (cha 
chen cha chung), and so forth.“ He educated an inconceivable number of 
students, including those who diverged into two streams—some following 
the so-called “frog tradition” (sbal lugs) [of Tonmi Sambhota] and others 
following the “popular tradition” (mang lugs) [of Changar Rinchen Bar], 
which is reported to have survived down to the present day [i.e., the lifetime 
of Jamgon Kongtrul], in Phenyul and Ngor.” 


EIGHT IMPORTANT STROKES IN BLOCK-LETTER 
CALLIGRAPHY [i"] 


There are eight [strokes] to which one should pay attention, 

Ten [points of calligraphy] to be accentuated, 

Twenty-one primary characteristics, sixteen secondary 
characteristics, 

And three general characteristics that should all be applied. 


With regard to all these traditions [associated with the writing of the block- 
letter Tibetan scripts] in general, there are eight [strokes] on which [the 
scribe’s] attention should be focused (gres brgyad). As has been said: 
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When drawing letters [such as CHA] with a curved line (snag lam 
zlum), 

One should pay attention to the [convex] "lip" stroke (gong chags).*™ 

When drawing letters [such as NGA] 

Which occupy a single [unit] (gcig pur skyes),*® 

One should pay attention to the short “shoulder “stroke (dpung 
thung). 

When drawing subjoined letters [such as YA] (gdags pa can), 

One should pay attention to the corner grid-line (zur thig).*” 

When drawing letters [such as NYA] with an upper “shield-like” curve 
(stod phub can), ™ | 

One should pay attention to the “abdominal” stroke (sbo). 

When drawing letters [such as TA] with a lower “shield-like” curve 
(smad phub can), 

One should pay attention to the delineation of the “body” stroke 
(khog dren). 

When drawing letters [such as KA] with a "leg" [or tail] line (rkang 
pa)” 

One should pay attention to delineating the final stroke, as if riding a 
horse.” 


489 


When drawing letters [such as pa] with an upright stroke (yar phul) 

Or [za] with a thick-ended (mthar rgyas) stroke, 

One should pay attention when exerting calligraphic pressure (sgros 
gnon). 

When drawing letters [such as NA] with eyes (mig can dag), 

One should pay attention to the correct drawing of the "neck" stroke 


(ske gtsang). 


TEN OR FOURTEEN ACCENTUATED DOINTS OF 
CALLIGRAPHY [ii"] 


The following is a listing of ten or fourteen points of calligraphy that are to 


be accentuated (don pa bcuam bcu bzhi):® 


A noble “head” stroke (bzang mgo) should be accentuated,"" 

A robust "shoulder" stroke (»&brangs dpung pa) should be 
accentuated, 

As should an elegant “abdominal” or "threshold" stroke (sgros sbo them), 

A graceful “downward” stroke (bshan mar ‘then),”* 
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Fig. 37. Tibetan vowels and consonants, showing calligraphic gridlines 


A skillful “body” stroke (sbyang khog pa), 

A precise “ink edge” stroke (hram snag sna), 

A brightly drawn “eye” stroke (bur mig dril ba), 

A stylish “upright” stroke (gYer yar phul), 

A lightly drawn "subjoined" vA (yang ya btags) 

And a smartly drawn “tapering lip” stroke (grung zags mchu), 
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srry Aaya aga esx S| 


Along with a noble “head” stroke 

And a noble “shoulder” stroke (bzang mgo dhung), 

A closing edge stroke “where the inked and blank grids adjoin” 
(dzum dkar nag sna), 

A flexible “waist” stroke (mnyen bsnol mtshams), 

And a curving “extended” stroke (‘khyug yan lag). 
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TWENTY-ONE PRIMARY CHARACTERISTICS [iii" 


There are also twenty-one primary characteristics (ma chos nyer gcig),*” [which 
are all associated with the radical letters]: 

(1-3) Among them, there are three kinds of “head” stroke (mgo gsum). The 
best resembles a round rope that has been cut [diagonally at both ends] by 
a knife (thag zlum gris bcad pa); the average sort resembles the bow-shaped 
[capital ofa pillar, which is cut diagonally at one end]; and the worst resembles 
the head of a punctuation mark (¢sheg mgo),"" [which is slender and pointed 
at both ends but short and thick in the middle]. 

(4-6) There are three kinds of "shoulder" stroke (dpung gsum). The best 
resembles a vajra held at the heart (thugs kar rdo rje dzin pa) [drawn at an 
angle, curving from left to right, starting thin and increasing in thickness]; 
the average sort resembles an arrow in flight (mda” phen) [drawn straight 
downwards]; and the worst resembles a broken arm, limply lying sideways 
(lag chag ‘phrod nyal) [drawn directly from left to right]. 

(7-9) There are three kinds of “abdominal” stroke (sho gsum). The best 
resembles the back of a lip-shaped knife (sgros chags gri ltag) [or a crescent 
moon, thick in the middle and thin at both curved ends]; the average sort 
resembles a taut rope of hair (spu thag sgrim); and the worst resembles an ant's 
waist (grog sked) [ora saddle that is thin in the middle and thick at both ends]. 

(10-12) There are three kinds of “tapering lip" stroke (zags mchu gsum). The 
best takes the form ofa short and finely pointed intersection of angled strokes 
(gsegs sbyor thung rno) [where the “abdominal” stroke and the “upright” stroke 
join together]. The average sort resembles an indented [and thick] pig’s snout 
( zyeo phag sna), and the worst resembles a crooked elephants trunk (sgur po 
glang sna). 

(13-15) There are three kinds of “upright” stroke (yar ‘then/yar phul gsum). 
The best resembles a raised needle (rgya khab bslang) [thick at the top end and 
becoming gradually thinner]. The average sort resembles [an arm] brandish- 
ing a drum or a pole (raga dbyug ‘phyar) [which sways crookedly towards the 
top], and the worst resembles a decapitated arm (lag mgo bcad) [where the 
stroke is drawn straight but without a head]. 

(16-18) There are three kinds of “downward tail” [or "leg"] stroke (mar 
then gsum). The best resembles the stem of a key (sgo /cags rkang) [becoming 
increasingly slender]. The average sort resembles the tail of a puppy (&5yi 
gui mjug) [which curls slightly at the upper end], and the worst resembles 
the tail of an insect or the legs of a bee ("bu mjug sbrang rkang) [with many 
crooked lines]. 
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(19-21) Finally, there are three kinds of curving “eye” stroke (mig gsum). 
The best resembles the eye of a fish (mya mig) [which is completely round]. 
The average sort resembles a grain of barley (nas) [which is oval shaped], and 
the worst resembles the triangular-shaped eye of a wrathful deity (zur gsum 
khro mig) [which is almost rounded at the top and thin or flat at the bottom]. 


SIXTEEN SECONDARY CHARACTERISTICS [iv''] 


Then, as for the sixteen secondary characteristics (bu chos bcu drug), ™ [which 
are all associated with superscript and subjoined letters]: 

(1-3) The three characteristics of the letter 0 (na ro chos gsum) are that it 
has two separate parts, it is closed [at the bottom], and it is evenly aligned. 

(4-5) The two characteristics of the letter E ( greng bui chos gnyis) are that it 
glides down atan angled incline and it is differentiated at the top and bottom. 

(6-8) The three characteristics of the letter 1 (gi gu? chos gsum) are that it 
is rounded, rolling, and curved. 

(9-11) The three characteristics of the letter u (zhabs kyu’i chos gsum) are 
that it is subjoined (gdags pa can), extended in the manner ofa seat (gdan thabs 
brkyang pa), 


(12-13) The two characteristics of the subjoined RA (ra ta'i chos gnyis) are 


and endowed with the [sharp] properties of a trident spear. 


that it resembles a horse tether and its prominence is restrained. 
(14-16) The three characteristics of the subjoined vA (ya btags kyi chos 
gsum) are that it is curved, balanced and rising [at the tail], and light in the 


middle. 


THREE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS [v"] 


The following three general characteristics (spyi chos gsum) should also be 
observed: (1) The forms [of the letters] should not be mistaken in length, 
(2) the length should not deviate from the [permissible] total [dimensions], 
and (3) the lengths of the forms [of different letters] should be correctly 
distinguished. 


CALLIGRAPHIC GRIDLINES [vi"] 


For those who wish to know how the square gridlines are formed according 
to the [traditional] techniques, [once the twelve vertical and eight horizontal 
gridlines have been drawn, they are divided into upper, middle, and lower sec- 
tors]. [In the middle sector, which has six vertical units and is reserved for the 
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main letters, ]* the “shield-like” convex curves (phub) and “shoulder” strokes 
(dpung) occupy [only] one unit, the “tapering lip” strokes (zags mchu) occupy 
two units, and the “leg” strokes (rkang pa) occupy three units. Therefore, if 
CA, CHA, RA, and A [which have convex curves or shoulder strokes] are too 
long, they will be defective. If DA, NA, and ZHA [which have tapering strokes] 
are too long or too short, they will be defective. If KA, GA, and SHA [which 
have leg strokes] are too short, they will be defective. The subjoined letters 
[of the lower sector] occupy four units and the superscripts (steng gi yan lag) 
[of the upper sector] occupy two units. 

Therefore, [all potential] defects can be avoided when a ruler is used 
to measure [the middle sector of ] six units [in which the main letters are 
inscribed]. This is but a rough explanation [of how the block-letter script] is 


to be drawn. One will still have to learn the practical techniques in detail.” 


ITALIC SCRIPTS (b"] 


As for the headless thick-stroked italic script, 
There were two [original] traditions—those of Li and Den— 
From which many [others] gradually evolved. 


With regard to the headless thick-stroked italic script (bru chen), which is 
the best of the cursive Tibetan scripts (bod yig gshar ma), the letters are drawn 
against a large grid (thig tshad che ba), either in accordance with the Li calli- 
graphic tradition (/i/ugs), which has long been extinct, or the Den calligraphic 
tradition (ddan lugs). The latter is so-called either because it was the tradition 
of Denma Tsemang, or because it “possesses” (ldan pa) an authoritative cal- 
ligraphic standard. ?* 

Then there is the headless thin-stroked italic script (‘bru chung), in which 
the letters have a similar form but are drawn against a small grid (thig tshad 
chung ba). These headless italic scripts (bru tsha rnams) which [originally] had 
only eighteen distinct letters (yig bru), formed the earliest basic transmission 
of calligraphy [in Tibet], and it was from them that the “punctuated script” 
(tsheg bris), in which letters forming syllables aligned in squares, separated by 


punctuation marks, [subsequently] evolved.” 


HANDWRITING AND SHORTHAND SCRIPTS [c] 


The “gentle rounded script” (jam pa zlum bris) developed out of the italic 
scripts, and it had variant forms known as the “tailed script” (sug po) and the 
derivative Baho script (ba bo), in which elongated tails are accentuated. The 
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latter gave rise to the “short-tailed script” (sug thung), and that in turn to the 
“finely executed style” (mnyen gra ris), in which the letters of the “tailed script" 
were contracted by one-third. That in turn gave rise to the “finely rounded 
tailed script” (manyen pa sug skor), and that to the [contemporary] “easy and 
common letter-writing script” (bde ba phrin yig dkyus ma). So with regard to 
these [scripts], there are a great many different practical traditions (dag rgyuz) 
in different parts of the country. 


PRESENTATION OF CALLIGRAPHIC TECHNIQUE [3"] 


Concerning the third [section on the representations of buddha speech, 
which is a presentation of calligraphic technique, it says in the root verses]: 


One should proficiently study the calligraphic proportions, 

Writing surfaces, ink, and pens; 

One should cherish all major and minor [characteristics of 
composition], 

Maintaining neatness, elegance, and accuracy. 

One should write, without contravening the hierarchy [of the 
various scripts], 

Whereby the sacred scriptures [of the Buddhas] 

Are copied in the block-letter script, and so forth. 

I cannot digress [to consider here] other kinds of calligraphy 
because they are limitless. 


Before one starts to write, it is important to study the calligraphic propor- 
tions (cha tshad) and shapes (dbyibs) of the letters. In this regard, it is explained 
that scribes who voluminously copy the sacred scriptures (gsung rab) esteem 
the block-letter script (dbu can), as well as the headless italic scripts (‘bru 
ma), the “punctuated script” (tsheg sgrig), and the “rounded script" (zum 
ris). Scholar monks (dge bai bshes gnyen) esteem the “short-tailed script” 
(sug thung) and the finely executed script (gra ris). Administrators (sde 
dpon) esteem the “long-tailed” script (babo) and the “finely rounded tailed 
script” (sugskor), while other persons esteem the common letter-writing script 
(phrin yig). Therefore, individuals should perfect and refine the [scripts] that 
are particularly useful for their own needs. 

After mastering [the appropriate scripts], when one begins to write, one 
should [initially] study the techniques [for making] paper, the writing surface 
( Pri gzhi), as well as vermilion and black ink (mtshal snag), and bamboo pens 
(smyu gu), until one has become proficient in accordance with the ancient 
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treatises and the authentic practical traditions derived from them. Then, by 
earnest practical application, one should seek to emulate the contributions 
of past master». 

There are indeed [many] long and short compositions [on these tech- 
niques] based on the treatises of past generations, and an infinite number of 
distinctive practical traditions [of calligraphy], but among them, if I may offer 
a partial explanation, subsuming and evoking those that are still practiced at 
the present day:™ 


[Let us examine] the writing surface (bris gzht), 
As well as the utensils and the substances used for writing. 


PAPER-MAKING [a"] 


Writing surfaces may be made from superior, average, and inferior 
materials. 

The best [writing surface] is paper made from 

Stellerachamaejasme with conch-shaped leaves (shogldum dunglo ma),"" 

Which grows well where the soil is dark, there are juniper trees 
[nearby], 

And the ground is free from slate and rock. 

The yellow-colored variety that grows in red sandy soil and slate 

Is difficult to prepare and [rather] hard. 

Bark that is thick and harboring insects is inferior. 


After collecting [the bark] in the proper way, 

Small particles of earth should be washed away, 

The outer bark should be scraped and rubbed, and the pith extracted. 

Alkaline pebbles (bya rdo) are then heated, 

Immersed in ice-cold water, and shaken. 

When the consistency of this solution has become like whey, 

A good test will be if it pricks the tongue, like salt ammoniac 
(rgya tshva). 

Without completing this process, there will be no potency. 

Once the [desired] potency has been reached and impurities 
removed, 

The stellera [pith] should be cooked in this solution. 

However if it is cooked in an ashy solution, there will be 
some blemishes. 
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When [the fibers} have been cooked, 

They should be crushed firmly in a stone mortar, 

And once the pulp has taken on the consistency of paste, 

It should be divided, proportionate to the dimensions 

Of the [requisite] sheets [of paper], 

And [each batch] should be stirred in a container, 

With an equal quantity of water. 

This pulpy solution should then be poured into a paper-making 
tray (shog bre), 

And it should be left standing in a clear and unsullied film 
of water, 

Without being stirred, [until it dries out]. 

Due to this [superior] ingredient, 

However thick or thin the [desired] paper may be, 

The outcome will be successful. 


The average sort of [writing surface] is made 

From the bark of Daphne anrantica.™ 

After peeling off the green shoots, 

The inner bark should be cooked for a while, 

And the initial liquid then strained off. 

The procedures for cooking, grinding, 

Sieving, and pouring [the pulpy fibers] 

Resemble those already described. 

This [ingredient] is particularly well suited for thick paper used 


in [writing] books. 


The worst [writing surfaces] are made 

From the roots of common Stellera chamaejasme,” 

Which are to be unearthed. 

The inner bark (bar shun), the pith clearly visible inside the outer 
layer, 

Should be cooked in an alkaline solution. 

[In this regard,] the fibers will become soft, like wool, 

When cooked in an ashy solution (thal khu). 

A dose of myrobalan is then added to draw out the poison. 

This ingredient is best when [the plant] is growing in soft and 
sandy soil, 

And in places where soft dark soil predominates. 
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It produces a hard paper which is good for writing letters 
But not very suitable for books. 


Since the various qualities of paper 

Originating from different countries 

Have their [distinctive] materials and manufacturing techniques, 
One could digress much [on this subject], 

But despite the usefulness [of this approach], 

I am bereft [of further knowledge]. 


Then, [after these preparations, the writing surface] should be rubbed 

And polished with a soft, white [pumice] stone 

That is used for cutting hairs, and [removing] other residual 
impurities, 

And in this way any holes should be erased. 

If the paper is clean, it should be beaten and then rubbed, 

So that any traces of earth and stone are removed. 

When it retains a whiteness of color, 

It is explained to be excellent. 


Then, wheat that has not been damaged by frost 
Should be washed in water from a hot spring, 
Pulverised and stirred in water, until it has the consistency of milk. 
Any bubbles that appear should be popped and dissolved. 
This size solution should then be filtered for a short while 
[before use], 
But if it is left standing for too long a time, 
There is a risk that it will become thin and weak. 
If the size has been left standing for more than twenty days 
It should be thrown away because it will be old 
And its adhesive quality will have diminished." 
The pure essence [of the size] should be divided into two parts, 
One part should be boiled until it is cooked, 
And then it should be mixed with the other part. 
Then, in a sunny and humid place where there is no wind, 
The paper should be dipped [in the size] and left out to dry. 
Alternatively, the size should be mixed in a pan 
With one quarter of whey, strained free of butter, 
And [the paper] should then be dipped [in this solution] for a while. 
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If [the solution] is too hot, the paper will be torn, 
And if it is too cold, the adhesive quality will be weak 
And [the paper surface] will be stained by the size. 
Once [the sheets of paper] have definitely dried, 


Any [remaining] particles of earth should be removed. 


Then, even if it is said that [the paper] is free from green shoots 
or sand, 

Because there could still be some blemishes, 

A wet [sheet of paper] that has been dipped in water 

Should be inserted between every sheath of ten dry sheets, 

And [the whole bundle] should be compressed. 

The sheets should be left like this for one day at the most, 

Or, at the very least, for the duration of a tea-break. 

However long they are bound together, 

The dampness should evenly permeate [the whole sheath]. 

Then, [the sheath] should be placed upon a smooth liver-shaped 
stone, 

And it should be beaten and rubbed with a yak horn 

That is free from dark stains. 

If these utensils are not available, there will be no faulc 

If [the sheath] is beaten and rubbed using a wooden board and pestle. 


It is said that if there is too much size, 

The size will smear [the paper surface], 

But if there is too little, the glue will adhere to the edges. 

If [the sheath] is too dry, it will be somewhat difficult to iron, 
But if it is slightly damp, it will be easy [to iron], 

And the outcome will be excellent. 


The ironing board (dbur gdan) should be steady, without wobbling. 

If the [ironing stone, dbur rdo] is made of conch, 

[The paper surface] will turn bluish, 

And if it is made of agate,” 

It will have many lines or marks. 

The best [ironing stones] are made of fine gold or banded chalcedony 
(gzi), 

But if these are not available, even the dark and oily horn 

Ofa wild yak will suffice.” 
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[Once the paper is ready for writing, one should employ] 

A measuring ruler (thig shing) that is straight and even. 

The horizontal calligraphic lines (byang chub rgyun lam) 

[Should be drawn or plucked] 

With a fragrant solution of turmeric and barberry bark, 

While the outer and inner margin lines (phyi nang thig skor) 
Should be drawn or plucked with vermilion.”® 

[ These lines] should correspond in their dimensions 

To those of the [intended] volume. 

Erasures and uneven or crooked [lines] are defects [to be avoided]. 


LJ L 


Fig. 38. Folio calligraphic and margin lines 


BAMBOO Pens [b"] 


Then, with regard to the Chinese bamboo pen (rgya smyug) used 
for writing, 

Those that are made from tall, thick, and heavy bamboo canes, 

Yellow in color, untwisted, and without a [large] hole, 


With tips that are soft [and lustrous], 
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And [a hard exterior] that causes the teeth to slip when biting 
down on it” 
Are praiseworthy for all kinds of writing—in ink, gold, 


[and so forth]. 


The Nasi bamboo pen (jang smyug) which is black in color 
And hollow, is well-suited for shorthand letter-writing scripts,” 
The metal-nib pen (/cags smyug) is best 

For [copying] large scriptures, 

While the "southern" pen (bo smyug) 


And the “ravine” pen (rong smyug) are also acceptable.” 


[When making a bamboo pen],™ 

The bamboo [stalks] should be secured [and fumigated] 

Within a chimney [or a smoky place] for a long time, 

And then smeared, at best, with the old marrow of a cow, 

Or, if that is not available, with [some other kind of old] marrow. 
They should then be inserted within a pile of [freshly] roasted grain, 
And gently polished until they become as hard as bone. 


Then one should get a knife of a quality suitable for making 
[bamboo pens]. 

Those made of various types of iron are good, 

And the metal should be smelted and refined. 

The [ideal] knife, combining sharpness, suppleness, and strong 
temper, 

Should have its point and blade sharpened until they feel cold 
[to the touch ]./? 


While the back [of the knife] should be straight and [the blade] flat.» 


The blade should be sharpened on a whetstone (bdar rdo) 

Of suitable size, flat, and supple: 

The outer edge only once and the inner edge six times.™ 

In this way, the sharpness of the blade should be capable of splitting a 
hair. 

However, if the blade is sharpened too much, it will turn into iron 
flings, 

So if it is sharpened somewhat less,” 


The blade will be [suitably] thick and sharp. 
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The length of a bamboo pen should not exceed one span, 
And it should be no shorter than the index finger, 

While it should also be of suitable thickness, 

And it should be planed down until it comfortably fits 
Between the thumb and the fingers.” 


Then, at a place measured at one and a half relative “finger-widths” 
From the tip of the pen ([s»zyug] rtse), 

[The two tines of the nib-point should be planed down, |" 
Allocating two thirds for the nib (szyug rdzing) 

And one third for the actual point (mchu) 

A. small cleft (gas chung) [should be made in the point] 

If one wishes to write the block-letter script (gzz£), 

Or a larger cleft if one wishes to write quickly. 

It is said that "[the size of] the vent hole (smyug yur) 

Should correspond to [the size of ] the actual nib.” 


When looking [at a pen] from the rear, 

The left and right [tines of the nib] should be symmetrical, 
And the point of the nib (rZzing mchu) should not be too flat. 
Rather, the surface [of the point] that is cut should be cut at 


an angle.” 


It is said that if one is skilled [in cutting] bamboo nibs 
Which are said to be "endowed with the [requisite] three [parts] 
And replete with the five [attributes], >” 


One will become skillful in calligraphy. 


With dexterity that [distinguishes] good and bad calligraphy, 
Dependent on one’s proficiency in [writing] speed, 

[One should overcome] hesitation 

And master refinement with regard to spelling. 

With suitable pressure and balance of the thumb and fingers, 
And suitable [attention to] flow and pause, 

Understanding verbosity, but endowed with brevity,™ 

The best [calligraphy] is that which combines elegance 

With accuracy of spelling and dexterity.” 
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Fig. 39. Bamboo pens: their parts, nib cuts, and hold 
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PREPARING BLACK INK [c"] 


The substances used for writing comprise both ink-black and 
vermilion. 

First, with regard to the materials used for making [black] ink, 

The best are accumulated flakes of lampblack soot or pinewood, 

While the average sort includes the bark of the cherry tree —?? 

These last two should be stripped and peeled. 

Birch bark (gro ga) is also somewhat similar to the latter. 

The worst is pine resin (thang tshil), which resembles fat— 

If it is too old it will resemble [congealed] blood 


And if it is too fresh it will not be adhesive. 


Having accumulated a large quantity [of these appropriate 
ingredients], 

A clay pot with five to seven holes in its base should be raised 

Upon a [specially] constructed circular hearth 

Or upon a stove for roasting grain, 

And when the wood is burned in the stove, 

The soot from within the upper parts of the pot should be 
gathered— 

Grime from the lower parts is inferior and should be thrown away. 

In case it should be hard to collect or if it should spill down, 

This should be undertaken with care, and in an isolated place. 


Then [the soot] should be placed in a metal pot, along with 
clear glue,” 

And simmered for a while, under fire. 

When the glue has melted, 

The solution should be poured [into a bag] and kneaded. 

[It is said that] one dry measure per day should be ground, 

And that when the grinding emits a crackling sound, 

It will reach the required consistency. 

However, the grinding should continue until the [desired] potency 
is obtained, | 

And the longer it takes, the better che outcome. 

Repeated kneading until [the ink] has dried 

Is held to be the best technique for making vermilion and 
[black] ink.” 
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Then, when the [dry ink] is brought to a paste-like consistency, 
If it sticks to the hand, its adhesiveness will be weak, 

Or if it is hard and solid, these will be the greatest faults. 

If it leaves an imprint on the skin but does not stick, 

It is held to have suitable adhesiveness. 


Moreover, it is mentioned in an ancient treatise that 

With [an infusion of | elecampane (»sanuratba, Inula helenium), 

[The ink] will become soft and freckled. 

With an infusion of sandalwood, it will be held by the pen.” 

Shellac (rgya skyegs) will add a reddish lustre, 

And with an infusion of musk (g/a rtsi), the fragrance [of the ink] 
will linger. 

With an infusion of orchid (dhang lag) and campion (sug pa), 

The lustre and richness [of the ink] will be unsurpassed. 

With an infusion of saussurea (spyi bzhur), 9" 

| The ink] will fow well. | 

With a solution of camphor (ga bur), it will not spoil in summer. 

With a solution of galangal and long pepper (Piper longum), 

It will not solidify in winter, and so forth. 

Although there are many other techniques for mixing [herbs], 

Including solutions of old pine resin (thang khrag), 

Wheat, barley, parched grain, and the like, 

They are mostly defective, 

With the exception of some of [the aforementioned] infusions, 

Such as campion and saussurea. 

Those are not good [techniques] because they entail too much 
compounding. 

It is essential to understand the essential properties 

Of the appropriate materials [for mixing with soot]. 

If one can only make a small amount, 

It will be best if the kneading is undertaken [vigorously]: 

By the hand of a younger person. 


PREPARING VERMILION INK [d"] 


The best quality of vermilion (2tshal) resembles crushed and 
lustrous crystal, 
The average sort has a bright red hue, 
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And the worst is reddish brown. 

It should be ground finely in a smooth, white mortar, 

And then a clear solution of myrobalan should be poured in, 

Causing the vermilion to sink. 

The [yellow] surface water should be drained off, up to three 
times. 

[During the grinding] one should take care to slightly rotate 
the pestle.” 

Then, when this refining has gone on for a long time, 

One should pour in some binder— 

The best is Chinese glue (rgya spyin), but if that is not available, 

A clear solution of some solid glue will do. 

For a quick result, the vermilion powder should be compounded 

In the glue solution, 

And kneaded slowly, in a container that is without rust, 

So that it takes on a strong dark color. 

This is an essential technique that will prevent the vermilion 
from aging. 


In whatever ways [the powder] is compounded, 

When the time comes to write, 

If one wishes to add a decoction 

Of “cubeb and long pepper six” (ka pi drug sbyor), 

In a clean container that is free from rust and stains, 

Pour about one third of cubeb and long pepper mixture 
and glue 

Into two thirds of vermilion, 

And expose it to the sun for a while. 


Or, when adding a decoction of salt ammoniac, 

A measure of curd, borax, and 

A little sal wood ash (spos dkar thal, Shorea robusta) 
Should also be included with the salt. 

The attributes of these respectively are that 

[The first] adds luster, [the second] improves adhesiveness, 
And [the third] eliminates traces of moisture. 


To enhance the redness [of the vermilion], 


It should be [kneaded until] it dries out. 
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If ic flows with difficulty [being too viscous] and is yellowish, 
Pour in some clean water. 
If it is pale brown in color, add some cubeb and long pepper mixture. 


Now, as for the method of compounding cubeb and long pepper, 

One should thoroughly clean some campion (/ug sug) 

That has been unearthed in spring or at the end of autumn, 

And cook it in a non-metallic container, until it dissolves. 

When it has been strained, 

Add the aforementioned ingredients to the decoction, 

And stir it slowly and gently while it simmers on a fire. 

To this triple compounded decoction of vermilion, cubeb, and long 
pepper, 

One should add a little sugar (rgyal mo ka ra). 

With regard to this technique for enhancing the color quality, 

The compound of vermilion and glue is easily made, 

But, in any event, one should take care not to burn it in the fire. 


Moreover, there are those who would add [other ingredients], 
Including a compound of egg albumen and clear serum. 
Although these techniques do have short-term positive results, 
They will be defective [in the long term], 


For which reason they should be rejected.” 


CONCLUSION [e"] 


The best of ingredients for writing books 

Are vermilion and carbon black inks which are bright, shiny, and 
lustrous. 

Even after many years have passed, their color will not fade, 

And even though they may get wet, they will not stick or smudge. 

If, diverging from this authentic transmission, — — 

A scribe does not care for the ink, paper, and bamboo pen, 

Even though he wishes to write carefully, he will make mistakes. 


Since this is the case, one should take care of one's [writing] materials and 
utensils, and greatly cherish all the major and minor characteristics of calligra- 
phy, which are [encapsulated in] the following three defining characteristics: 


(1) the ink strokes (snag lam) should be neat; (2) the body of the letters (bru 
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khog) should be elegant; and (3) the spelling should be accurate, without 
omissions, additions, or errors. 

It is best to follow the ancient tradition of calligraphy in which the hier- 
archy [of the scripts], based on the greatness [of their content] is not contra- 
vened. Thus, the block-letter script (gzab chen) and its headless variant (gzab 
chung) should be used for copying the great scriptures [of the buddhas], the 
large format italic script (bru chen) should be used for copying the textual 
commentaries of learned Indian masters, and the small format italic script 
(‘bru chung) should be used for copying texts of the Tibetan commentarial 
traditions. 

I cannot digress here to consider the other kinds of calligraphy, exemplified 
by the new scripts (yig gsar), “' the symbolic script [of the dakinis] (b7da’yig), 
and the scripts used in transcribing revealed teachings (gter yig) because they 
are limitless in number. *? 


REPRESENTATIONS OF BUDDHA MIND [cc'] 


The third part of the detailed exegesis, concerning the representations of bud- 
dha mind (thugs rten), comprises four sections: (1) a general presentation of 
the types of stüpa; (2) a particular exegesis of the practical techniques [for 
constructing stüpas]; (3) additional remarks on extraordinary traditions [con- 
cerning stupas]; and (4) an explanation of hand-held emblems and certain 
subsidiary points. 


THE TYPEs OF STUPA [1"] 


Concerning the first [the general presentation of the types of stüpa, it says 
in the root verses]: 


As for the representations of buddha mind, 

There are explained to be five particular types [of stupa]: 

Those that are spontaneously present by nature, those that are 
unsurpassed, 

Those that are consecrated by blessings, 

Those that arise through spiritual accomplishments, 

And those that correspond to the different vehicles. 


It is explained that the generic term “stupa” refers to a “receptacle of the 
offerings of buddha mind or the buddha body of actual reality” (thugs sam chos 


543 


sku i mchod rten)** and, as such, it may be applicable in five particular contexts. 
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For, generally speaking, stüpas (schod rten) may comprise structures that are 
spontaneously present by nature (rang bzhin lhun gyis grub), those that are 
unsurpassed (bla na med), those that are consecrated by blessings (byin gyis 
brlabs pa), those that arise through spiritual accomplishments (dngos grub 
byung ba), and those that correspond to the different vehicles (theg pa so so). 


SPONTANEOUSLY PRESENT BY NATURE [2" ] 


With regard to [stupas that are spontaneously present by nature], it is said in 
the Tantra of the Indestructible Array?” 


The supreme bone relics [of the buddhas] (sku gdung chen po) 
Are always present 

In [the form of] mighty Mount [Sumeru] 

Within the world-system of desire, 

As an exalted tiered throne 

Within the world-system of form, 

And as a dome-shaped receptacle and plinth 

Within the world-system of formlessness.?'' 


The Supreme Transmission of Monastic Discipline also explains [the dis- 
tinction between] the aspects of the offering receptacles (stupa) of the outer 
container world (phyi snod) and its inner contents (mang bcud); while the 
Tantra of the Wheel of Time clearly explains that the four mandalas (dky:l 
‘khor bzhi po) [of the four elements—earth, water, fire, and wind] are respec- 
tively visualized in the forms of (1) the tiers [of the stupa] (vedi, bang rim); 
(2) the dome [symbolic] of Mount Sumeru (susmerukumbha, ri rab bum pa); 
(3) the section from the high pavilion (harmika/ drona, ‘bre) downwards, 
[which symbolizes] the neck and face of Mount Sumeru; and (4) the rain 
gutter (varsasthali, char khebs), along with the [stacked] rings of the sacred 
teachings (chos ‘khor), above [the high pavilion, which symbolize] the hair 


[of Mount Sumeru]. 
UNSURPASSED [b'] 
With regard to [stüpas that are unsurpassed], it is said: 


As for the fruits that emerge from the immeasurable and 


limitless [abode]: 
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Fig. 40. The distinct elements of a stupa 
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In the east there is the [stupa named] 

Vajra Mountain of loving-kindness (byams pa), 
In the south there is the [stupa named] 
Gemstone Mountain of compassion (saying rje), 
In the west there is the [stüpa named] 

Lotus Mountain of empathetic joy (dga’ ba), 
And in the north, there is the [stupa named] 


Crossed-Vajra Mountain of equanimity (btang snyoms).™ 


With these words, the Tantra of the Empowerment of the Seminal Point?? 
is known to explain that there are four [unsurpassed] aspects, including the 
limitless Vajra Mountain of immeasurable loving-kindness in the east. 


CONSECRATED BY BLESSINGS [c"] 


With regard to [stüpas that are consecrated by blessings], in a well-known 
passage from the Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara, it is said: 


The bone relics consecrated by blessing 
Appeared in eight parts on the four continents. 


550 the following explanation is given: 


And in its commentary, 
In the eastern continent of Videha, there are two stupas known 
as the “treasure of resplendent equanimity” (byin idan snyoms 
gter) and the “svastika crest with its well-fashioned arms” (mthar 
legs gYung drung tog). In the southern continent of Jambudvipa, 
there are two stupas known as the “emanation of compassionate 
spirituality” (thugs rje sprul pa) and the “wish-fulfilling spontane- 
ous presence” (yid bzhin lhun grub). In the western continent of 
Aparagodaniya, there are two stupas known as “the peerless and 
inconceivable [reality]” (dpe med bsam das) and the “wondrous 
and renowned expanse of reality" (rad grags chos dbyings). Then, 
in the northern continent of Uttarakuru, there are two stupas 
known as the “gemstone mountain of enlightened attributes” (yon 
tan rin chen brtsegs pa) and the “lamp of extensive bliss” (bde rgyas 


saron me). 
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ARISEN FROM SPIRITUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS [d"] 


With regard to (stüpas that arise through spiritual accomplishments], in the 
Tantra of Supreme Nectar it is said? 


The Eight Matarah are established 

As the great protectresses of corpses, 
While the eight stüpas are also established 
As their great power places. 


The [commentary] on this text explains that “In ancient times, when Rudra 
was disciplined by Heruka, eight stüpas arose through spiritual accomplish- 
ment as the receptacles of the eight Matarah in the charnel grounds of eight 
[distinct] lands.” These included the Sankara [Stipa] in Magadha, the Mount 
Potala [Stüpa] in Singhala, the Bodhnath (bya khri kha shor) [Stüpa] in Nepal, 
the Geudosha™ [Stüpa] in Simhadvipa, the Gandha [Stipa] at Gomasa in 
Khotan (i yul go ma sa la gan dha), the Kanaka [Stipa] in Kashmir, and the 
Sukhakumara (bde skyid gzhon nu) 5 Stüpa in Sahor.?* 


CORRESPONDING TO THE DIFFERENT VEHICLES [e"] 


With regard to [stüpas corresponding to the different vehicles], there are three 
sorts: those constructed in accordance with the vehicle of pious attendants 
(sravakayana), the vehicle of hermit buddhas (pratyekabuddhayana) and the 
greater vehicle (mahayana).*’ Among them, the first type resembles a monk’s 
staff fixed upon an upturned begging bowl, resting upon a monastic robe 
folded in four (chos gos bzhi bltabs). The second resembles a cube, resting upon 
a square foundation, surmounted by twelve round tiers and an eight-spoke 
wheel. The third is said by the master Nagarjuna to include eight [distinct] 
stupa [designs ]—one that is round as a bimpa berry, resembling an upturned 
begging bowl; one that is shaped like a small house; one that resembles a vic- 
tory banner (dhvaja); and so forth.” 

Then, with reference to the different classes of the tantras, the stupas of 
the Action and Conduct Tantras are said to have tiers that are internally cut 
short and externally projecting, or else projecting at the center with the two 
sides truncated, and surmounted by twelve [stacked] wheels and so forth. [By 
contrast,] the stüpas of the Yoga Tantras include the aforementioned Vajra 
Mountain type, while those of the Unsurpassed Yoga Tantras (Yoganirut- 
taratantra) include those described in the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, and 
so forth. ^? 
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TECHNIQUES OF STUPA CONSTRUCTION [2"] 


The second section, which is a particular exegesis of the practical techniques 
[for constructing stüpas] has two parts, the ordinary [techniques] and the 
uncommon [techniques]. 


THE ORDINARY TECHNIQUES [a] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The practical techniques [of stüpa construction] that are 
applicable 

Include those suitable for ordinary persons, pious attendants, 

Hermit buddhas, and conquerors, 

As described in the transmissions [of monastic discipline]. 


Amongall those [types of stüpa] that have just been described, with regard 
to the actual practical techniques [for the construction of stüpas] that are 
applicable at the present day, there are [four extant] types of stüpa: those 
suitable [as reliquaries] for ordinary persons, for pious attendants, for hermit 


buddhas, and for [the buddhas, or] “conquerors.” 


STUPAS ASSOCIATED WITH ORDINARY PERSONS, PIOUS 
ATTENDANTS, HERMIT BUDDHAS [i"-iii'] 


Now, it is said in the transmissions of monastic discipline (dul ba lung) that, 
for holding the relics of an ordinary person, [stüpas] should be bare, without 
an umbrella spire (catravali). For pious attendants, they should have umbrella 
spires, the number [of rings] corresponding to the degree of their fruitional 
[realization]. For hermit buddhas, stupas should have an umbrella spire with 
seven [rings]; and for buddhas they should have an umbrella spire with thir- 
teen [rings]. All of them should have a rain gutter (varsasthali, char khebs) 
and a [gemstone] crest (ketu, tog). 

In this context, the term “umbrella spire” should be recognized as referring 
to the [stacked] “rings” or “wheels symbolizing the sacred teachings” (dhar- 
macakra), while the term “rain gutter” is synonymous here with “umbrella 


veil” (gdugs). 
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EIGHT STUPAS SUITABLE FOR BUDDHAS [iv"] 


With regard to the eight stupas of the conquerors, 

Although their measurements are indefinite, 

The scholars of Tibet generally attest to [the method outlined in] 

The [Commentary] on the Taintless [Crown Protuberance]. 

Accordingly, they refer to the height [of a stupa] 

As sixteen large units, and the width as slightly more than half 
of that. 


It is said in the esoteric instructions of particular lineages that since all stu- 
pas contain within them relics of the sacred teachings, they are all [to be identi- 
fied as] offering receptacles of the buddha body of reality (chos skui mchod rten). 
Therefore, all types of stupa emblematic of the conquerors (rgyal ba'i mchod 
rten) are conscientiously made at the present day, so that there exist [stüpas 
of ] many different shapes and aspects constructed by living [masters], some of 
which contain relics of the transcendent lord [Sakyamuni Buddha] and can be 
classed as offering receptacles for his teeth, hair, nails, small bone relics (ring 
bsrel), and so forth, and others which do not. With regard to the foremost 
among them all, it is said in the Sutra That Expresses the Goals of Activity: 


The bone relics should be placed within eight stüpas, 

Which correspond respectively to the deeds of an emanational 
[buddha], 

Once they have been revealed! 


Therefore, when the extraordinary [eight] principal deeds of the Teacher 
(Sakyamuni Buddha] had been fully revealed [in the human world], the peo- 
ple of different lands constructed stüpas [to commemorate these enlightened 
acts], establishing the traditions of their [respective] festivals. Among them, 
the [following series of] eight stüpas accords with the systematic presenta- 
tion found in the glorious master Nàgarjunas Euolgy to the Stupas of the Eight 
Supreme Sacred Places, and it is universally esteemed, conforming as it does 
to the generally accepted norm.” 


STUPA OF THE SUGATAS [aa"] 


The Stipa of the Sugatas (bde gshegs mchod rten), or Stipa of Auspicious Ori- 
gin (bkra shis 'byung ba'i mchod rten), which was built (by King Suddhodhana 
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in the Lumbini Grove] at Kapilavastu to commemorate the time when our 
Teacher [Sakyamuni Buddha] was born, is round and adorned with lotus 


petals, stacked in four or seven lotus tiers. 


STUPA OF SUPREME ENLIGHTENMENT [bb"] 


The Stüpa of Supreme Enlightenment (byang chub chen po'i mchod rten), 
which [was built by King Bimbisara] to commemorate the time when the 
Buddha attained manifest enlightenment (abhisambodhi) at Vajrasana,™ is 
square, with four tiers. 


STUPA OF THE WHEEL OF THE SACRED TEACHINGS [cc"] 


The Stipa of Pristine Cognition (ye shes kyi mchod rten), or Stüpa of the 
Wheel of the Sacred Teachings (chos ‘khor mchod rten), which [was built by 
Ajfatakaundinya and his band of monks] to commemorate the time when 
the Buddha turned the wheel of the sacred teachings at Varanasi, is square, 
with four tiers and projecting bays—the best forming one hundred and eight 
gates, the average sort forming six gates, and the worst sixteen gates.° 


STUPA OF MIRACLES [dd"] 


The Stipa Defeating Extremists (mu stegs pham byed kyi mchod rten), or Stüpa 
of Miracles (cho phrul mchod rten), which [was built by the Licchavis] to 
commemorate the time when the Buddha revealed a miraculous display [of 
emanational forms] at the Jetavana Grove in Sravasti, is square, with four tiers, 
and a projecting bay (bur) on each of its four sides. Alternatively, it may be 


round, with four tiers in the form of lotus petals.” 


STUPA OF THE DIVINE DESCENT [ee"] 


The Stipa of the Divine Descent (/ha babs mchod rten), or Stüpa of the Thirty- 
three Gods (sum cu rtsa gsum lha’i mchod rten), which [was built by the inhab- 
itants of Dyutimat] to commemorate the time when the Teacher, sojourning 
at Dyutimat in Vaisali, performed a rain retreat ceremony in the celestial 
realm (sum rtsen) of Tusita, but interrupted [the retreat] in the morning to 
establish his [deceased] mother in the truth, and then descended to [Lanka 
in] Jambüdvipa in the afternoon, has four or eight tiers with a projecting bay 
on each side, and a ladder in the center of each projecting bay. 
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STUPA OF RESOLVING SCHISM [ff"] 


The Stipa of Resolving Schism (dbyen bzlums mchod rten), also known as 
the Stüpa of Solar Rays (od zer can gyi mchod rten) or the Stipa of Mani- 
fest Loving-kindness (byams dngos mchod rten), which [was built by the 
Magadhans] to commemorate the time when the supreme pair [Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana] were reconciled after Devadatta had provoked schism 
within the monastic community, has four tiers and is square, but the four 
corners are all evenly truncated.” 


STŪPA OF VICTORY [gg"] 


The Stipa of Blessings (byin rlabs mchod rten), or Stipa of Victory (rnam 
rgyal mchod rten), which [was built by the citizens of Vaisali] to commemo- 
rate the time when the Buddha [empowered and] consecrated the formative 
predispositions of his own life span (sku tshei du byed) [so as to prolong his 
life] for a [further] three months at Vaisali, is round, with three tiers.°*” 


STUPA OF NIRVANA [hh"] 


The Stipa of Nirvana (myang das mchod rten), which [was built by the local 
Mallas] to commemorate the time when the Buddha passed into [final] 
nirvana at Kusinagara, is tierless, positioned directly above the “dome plinth” 
(um gdan) slab, which rests upon the podium (gdan khri).*” 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STUPA [v'] 


In general, the measurements and the shapes of stüpas are indefinite. Accord- 
ing to the sütras it is said that the area covered by a stüpa containing relics of 
the Buddha may be [as large as] one yojana.” But it is also explained in the 
Sutra of the Stacked Mansion House that a stüpa could be as small as a grain 
of emblic myrobalan, the umbrella spire as small as a leaf of Indian juniper, 
and the life-supporting pole or axis (yzpa, srog shing) | within it] as small as a 
needle.” Therefore, [the size of a stüpa] should be measured in accordance 
with the mental capacity of each individual and their particular degree of 
wealth. That said, the practical techniques for the proportional measurement 
[of stüpas] are important, so that constructional defects can be avoided. 
Tibetan scholars generally attest to the method of [proportional measure- 
ment] that is documented in the Commentary on the Taintless Crown Protu- 
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berance, which was [originally] a renowned Chinese text, while there are also 
[indigenous] treatises [on this subject] composed by Buton [Rinchendrub], 
Taktsang Lotsawa, Tulku Trengkheb Palden Zangpo, and others.” The pro- 
portional measurements of the regent Sangye Gyatso which combine the 
best aspects of all these [systems] have great currency throughout [Tibet] at 
the present day.” 

According to the tradition of the Taintless [Crown Protuberance], sixteen 
large units (cha chen) should be measured from the “virtuous foundation” 
slab (rmang dge ba) [of a stupa] to its crest (usnisa, tog), but according to the 
other [indigenous Tibetan sources], it is prescribed that the actual [height 
of the stüpa] should measure twelve large units, from the "small capping" 
slab (bad chung) upwards. Since decorative features are permissible from the 
“lion throne” podium (nemi, seng khri) upwards, there appear to be many 


[different] traditions [of measurement]? 5 These measurements all refer to 


the height [of a stupa]. The width [of the stupa] is said to be half the height, 
or slightly more than half the height. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE STUPA [vi"] 


The venerable Eighth [Karmapa] elucidated the particularly sublime measure- 
ment grids (thig tshad) appropriate for the eight stüpas, basing his appraisal on 
the measurements given in the Chapter on Pristine Cognition (jzanapatala, 
ye shes leu) from the Tantra of the Wheel of Time.” These can be examined 
in his Mirror of Great Sunlight.” 

Therein, with regard to the particular symbolism which it is essential [to 
know], it is said:°” 


Upon the podium base (gdan gyi sa dzin) there are three steps (them 
skad gsum), 

Above which are [successively] the “lion throne” podium, 

And the “small capping” slab, which acts as a base for the gridlines 
(thig gdan). 

Above these [in succession] are the [decorative] frieze of retentive 
mantra (gzungs sa), 

The "large capping” slab (bad chen), ™ 

And the “virtuous foundation” slab (rang dge ba). 

Above these in general there are the four tiers (caturvedi, bam rim 


bzhi), 


Followed [in succession] by the “dome plinth” (bum rten),™ 
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The actual dome (kumbha, bum pa) and the “high pavilion plinth” 
("bre gdan), 

And then by the high pavilion (harmika, 'bre), 

The [lotus] support of the umbrella spire (padmamiila, gdugs degs), 

And the thirteen [stacked] rings 

With their protruding “male” rims and truncated “female” rims, 

Forming a garland of lotus light rays. 

Above these is [the finial known as] 

The "cross-beam containing sutras and retentive mantra 

Of great compassion” (thugs rje mdo gzungs zhu gya gram). 

This in turn supports the umbrella veil, 

Surmounted [in succession] by a rain gutter, 

A crescent moon, a solar disc, and a gemstone crest. 


Concerning the natural purities that these represent, the meaning is eluci- 
dated as follows, based on the Differentiation of the Parts of a Stupa, composed 


by the master Santigarbha:™ 


The “small capping” slab and the “frieze of retentive mantra” 

Symbolize the six recollections. 

The “large capping” slab and the “tenfold virtuous foundation” slab 

Symbolize the [four] immeasurable aspirations. 

Alternatively, it is also said that these last two are reversed. 

The four tiers respectively symbolize 

The [four] foundations of mindfulness, the [four] trainings, 

The four supports for miraculous ability, and the five faculties; 

While the dome plinth symbolizes the five powers, 

And the dome itself symbolizes the [seven] branches of 
enlightenment. 

The high pavilion symbolizes the [eightfold] sublime path. 


All these are the naturally pure causal attributes [of the stupa].”* 


The life-supporting pole or axis symbolizes 

The essential nature of the ten aspects of knowledge, 

Namely, [knowledge of the sacred teachings, knowledge of } relative 
appearances, 

Recollection [of past lives], [knowledge of ] other minds, 

[Knowledge of] the four truths, [knowledge of] the cessation 


[of corruption], 
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And [knowledge that] it will not be regenerated.” 

The lotus [support for the rings] symbolizes 

Skillful means and discriminative awareness. 

The [thirteen] rings symbolize the ten powers, 

And the three essential recollections. 

The rain gutter symbolizes compassion, 

While the crest symbolizes the buddha body of reality. 

Those [attributes] are explained to embody the essential nature 
of the stupa.” 


The decorative features [of the stupa] symbolize enlightened 
attributes. 

Among them, the long stone slab [of the base] symbolizes 

Possession of the four fearlessnesses, 

The steps [above it] symbolize the four [commitments] that are 
not to be guarded, | 

The victory banner symbolizes victory in battle over the four 
demonic forces, 

The flower garlands symbolize the blazing major and minor marks, 

The four victory banners symbolize the reality of the four truths, 

The bells symbolize the buddha speech that is endowed 

With the sixty attributes of the voice of Brahma, 

The sun and moon symbolize the dawning of pristine cognition, 

The mirror symbolizes possession of the four facets of pristine 
cognition, 

The crown symbolizes attainment of the kingdom of the sacred 
teachings, 

And the streamers symbolize that the pleasant sound 

Of the sacred teachings is pervasive— 


Those are the naturally pure fruitional attributes [of the stupa]. 


Then, [specifically with regard to 

The Stüpa of the Wheel of the Sacred Teachings, ] 

The multiple gates symbolize the four truths 

And the eight approaches to liberation, | 

As well as [the twelve links of] dependent origination, 

And the sixteen types of emptiness.™ 

The projecting bays symbolize that acts of benefit are performed 
For the sake of living beings 
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By means of extraordinary and sublime emanational forms. 

The step ladder symbolizes that the Buddha appeared 

For the sake of others, 

The lotus symbolizes that he is uncovered by the stains of cyclic 
existence, 

While the absence of tiers symbolizes 

Freedom from engagement in the rebirth process, 


And also freedom from conceptual elaboration.” 


With regard to the [Stipa of ] Resolving Schism, 

The causal attributes symbolize [control of ] the three poisons, 
And the evenly truncated tiers of the mid-section symbolize 
The eight approaches to liberation.” 


UNCOMMON TECHNIQUES [b] 


Concerning the uncommon [techniques for constructing stupas, it says in 
the root verses]: 


As far as the uncommon stupa of pristine cognition 
Mentioned in the [Tantra of | the Wheel of Time is concerned, 
When the Buddha is seated in a cross legged-posture, 
The area from his navel downwards corresponds to the terraces 
[of the stüpa]; 
The abdomen, to the dome plinth; 
The [chest] from there as far as the shoulders, to the bulging dome; 
The throat, to the high pavilion; [the face] as far as the hair ringlet, 
To the face [painted] on the high pavilion; | 
And the [hair knot] from there upwards, to the [stacked] wheels 
Of the sacred teachings and the crest [of the stüpa]. 
These collectively and accurately correlate [in their proportions] 
To the external [world], the inner [subtle body], and even to other 
[divine forms]. 


The uncommon stüpas (thun mong ma yin pa'i mchod rten) may be [exem- 
plified by] the stupa of pristine cognition (ye shes kyi mchod rten), [which is 
formed by the indestructible buddha body] and described in the [Tantra of] 
the Wheel of Time.” In this regard, when the Buddha is seated in a cross-legged 


posture, the area from his navel downwards corresponds to the tiers [of the 
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podium]; and the swelling of his navel or abdomen, to the dome plinth. Then, 
[the chest].as far as the shoulders corresponds to the bulging dome; the throat, 
to the high pavilion; and [the face] from the chin to the tip of the nose and 
the hair ringlet corresponds to the face [painted] on the high pavilion (‘bre 
gdong). From there [upwards], as far as the top-knot, [the crown of the head] 
corresponds to the [stacked] wheels of the sacred teachings, along with the 
rain gutter and the crest.” 

The measurement of the height [of this stüpa] is said by Taktsang Lotsawa 
to be 57.5 [lit. five times eleven and a half] finger-widths, and this [measure- 
ment], which is generally accepted, accurately correlates to the five energy 
centers (‘khor lo Inga) [within the subtle body], extending from the secret 
center (gsang gnas) as far as the crown protuberance.” | 

However, according to Belo Tsewang Kunkhyab, the height should be fifty 
finger-widths, and the width half of that.?* The vertical grid is divided into 
four bands, each measuring twelve and a half finger-widths. This correlates 
proportionately to four hundred thousand yojana—the distance from the 
circle of wind [below the world] as far as the world-system of formlessness 


55 and as such it accurately corresponds to [the 


[at the summit of existence], 
extent of ] the outer world. It similarly correlates [in proportion] to the inner 
[or subtle] indestructible body (rdo rje? lus) [of the meditator], extending 
from the soles of the feet as far as the crown protuberance; and it is also said 
to incidentally and accurately correlate to the bodies of other deities as well. 
In short, this measurement correlates collectively and accurately to [the pro- 
portions of | the external [world], the inner [human form], and also to other 


[subtle visualized and divine forms]. 


STUPAS ACCORDING TO EXTRAORDINARY TRADITIONS [3"] 


With regard to the third section [of the detailed exegesis concerning the 
representations of buddha mind], which offers additional remarks on certain 
extraordinary traditions [concerning stüpas, it says in the root verses]: 


In particular, there were many [stüpas of extraordinary] 
measurement and shape 

Which existed from antiquity and are unheard of by arrogant 
scholars, 

Such as the Stüpa of Intangible Glory, 

And the Naturally Arisen [Svayambha] Stipa of Nepal. 
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THE JNANABIMBAKAYA STUPA [a"] 


Apart from all those stupas that are commonly and universally known, there 
is the particularly sublime Jnànabimbakaya— "the form body of pristine cog- 
nition” (ye shes gzugs kyi sku), also known as the Stipa of Intangible Glory 
(dpal reg pa med pa'i mchod rten). This is [said] to be present in the form of 
rainbow-colored light, in the sky above the so-called “town stupa” (mchod rten 
grong), in the land of Konkana, which hugs the ocean shore in South [ West] 
India.” The venerable Sakya Pandita has referred to the whole region that 
lies beneath this stupa in the following verse:?* 


This land, known as Caritra, 
Is located by the ocean shore, in the south. 


With regard to that land known as Caritra, it is where Vajravarahi is known 
to have ritually summoned or brought together all the ale of the three levels of 
existence (srid pa gsum).°” After she had mixed all the yeast and grain liquor 
that there was, the quantity increased manifoldly, and when the essence [of 
that yeast] had been exhausted, she let it set for a while, so chat [its potency] 
was renewed. After this had happened on seven occasions, [subsequently] 
at auspicious times, the whole region [of Konkana] was permeated by the 
fragrance of the wine. 

In that place there was a large reclining stone image of Mafijusri, named 
Jianakaya, located by the ocean. On auspicious occasions many [extraordi- 
nary] phenomena would [naturally] manifest around both [the place and the 
statue], various sounds of music and fragrances of incense offered by deities 
would be perceived, along with red fires in the night-time [sky]. These events 
were witnessed and heard by all. The [aforementioned] stüpa too would at 
all times be perceived in common by ordinary persons in a form resembling a 
smoky apparition in the sky, for which reason it became known as the Smoky 
Stipa (du ba can gyi mchod rten). The awareness-holder Tsewang Norbu estab- 
lished its dimensions, based on the verbal description of Jestun Rinpoche 
[Taranatha], and with regard to its symbolic meaning, it has been said:°” 


[here is also another explanation whereby 

The steps symbolize the three levels of going for refuge, 
While the vajra seat (rdor gdan), the gold leaf (gser phye), 
The lotus (padma) and the cornice (pha gu) 
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Symbolize the four philosophical systems.” 

The three great faces [painted on the high pavilion] — 

Upper, middle, and lower—and their peripheral features 

Symbolize respectively the mandalas of the buddha mind, 

Buddha speech, and buddha body of the Glorious and Supreme 
[Kalacakra].5? 

The dome symbolizes the ascendance of the Sugatas, 

While the high pavilion and its peripheral features 

Symbolize the four delights.” 

The [stacked] wheels of the sacred teachings 

Symbolize the thirteen [buddha] levels (sa bcu gsum), 

While the crest symbolizes the buddha body of supreme bliss, 

And the rain gutter symbolizes the pure deeds of the three 
buddha bodies.™ 

The image [within the niche of ] the dome (bum sku) 

Symbolizes the buddha bodies of reality and perfect resource, 

While its pediment symbolizes the buddha body of emanation. 

The lowest of the great faces symbolizes the slow stepping 

Of the glorious constellations, 

While the upper two, with the dome and so forth, 

Symbolize the mandala of the power of buddha speech, 

Which pertains to the expanse of reality. 


In this way, the beneficial attributes [of this stupa] in particular are more 
sublime than those of the stüpas constructed according to the traditions of 
the ordinary [causal] vehicles and the traditions of the lower tantras. Further- 
more, it is said that in the place where this stupa is located [i.e., Konkana] 
there is an abundant [harvest of ] grain, and it is endowed with an abundance 
of food and beverages—fruits, molasses, wine, and so forth. 


THE SVAYAMBHU STUPA [b"] 


On the Lotus Hill (padmagiri, padma’i ri) or Ox Horn Hill (gosrngaparvata, 
glang rui ri) in Nepal, there is also a self-originated great stüpa that is called 
venerable and sacred (rang byung mchod rten chen po rje bo dam pa). When 
the guide and king of the sacred teachings [Buddha] Sikhin appeared in the 
world during the age when living creatures had a life span of seventy-thousand 
years, the expanse of reality (dharmadhatu) naturally arose in a crystalline 
form from the anthers at the heart of a lotus, fashioned of gemstones. Then, 
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during the age of [the Buddha] Kanakamuni, in order that Dharmasrimitra 
might be accepted into his following, [the bodhisattva] Mafjusri emanated 
the mandala of the power of buddha speech from the expanse of reality 
into this stüpa, so that the stüpa was named accordingly. [Later] during the 
age of [the Buddha] Kasyapa, it was covered with earth and concealed by 
the accomplished master Santa$ri. Subsequently, during the age when our 
Teacher [Sakyamuni] appeared in the world, it manifested in its [present] 
form.” 

As indicated in the new translations of the omniscient Tenpa Nyinje [i.e., 
Situ Chokyi Jungne], who formerly highlighted these [extraordinary] tradi- 
tions, there were many [such stüpas] of extraordinary dimensions and shape 
that existed in the past, which were mostly unheard of by those [later indi- 
viduals] who arrogantly boasted of their scholarship. 


STUPAS ACCORDING TO THE NYINGMA TRADITION [c'] 


The Nyingma tradition also speaks of the stüpas of the eight 
virtuous abodes, 

Of the dimensions and designs [of the stüpas] 

Corresponding to the nine sequences of the vehicle, and so forth. 


In the tantras of the Nyingma tradition of the secret mantra, there are said to 
be many categories [of extraordinary stupas] derived from the transmitted 
teachings (bka’ ma) and the treasures (gter ma), such as the aforementioned 
“stupas of the eight virtuous abodes” (dge gnas brgyad kyi mchod rten), as 
well as the exegesis on the dimensions and designs [of the stupas] correspond- 
ing to the nine sequences of the vehicle (theg rim dgu yi tshad dbyibs) that 
derive from the empowerment of the bodhisattva’s conduct (byang chub sems 
dpai spyod dhang), and so forth. However, these are basically subsumed in 
the abovementioned description. 

The classifications of the types [of stupa] outlined above can also be found 
in the authoritative and earliest account, entitled Source of Enlightened Attri- 
butes: The Methods of Constructing the Three Representational Supports, which 
was composed by Tsamorong Sonam Ozer, a student of Drogon Chogyal 
Phakpa. Furthermore, they are also identical in meaning to the [account 
found in] the Method of Constructing Stupas, derived from the Eight Transmit- 
ted Teachings: Consummation of Secrets [which was revealed by Guru Chow- 
ang]. Takstang Lotsawa’s Ocean of Wealth is based upon [these two sources], 
for which reason his version can be said to represent their common ground.” 
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HAND-HELD EMBLEMS AND THE ASSOCIATED 
RITUAL ARTs [4"] 


The fourth section of the detailed exegesis on the fine arts of buddha mind 
is an explanation of hand-held emblems and certain associated [ritual arts, 
concerning which it says in the root verses]: 


The proportions and systematic presentation 
Of the vajra, bell, ricual spike, tantric staff, and so forth 
Are clearly set forth in the Collection of Rites, and so forth. 


VAJRA AND BELL [a] 


Previous generations have established the conventional meanings of the vajra 
and the bell, which are foremost among the symbolic hand-held emblems 
included among the representations of buddha mind.” Among them, the 
bell corresponding to the outer [tantras] (phy: dril) accords with the defin- 
ing characteristics presented in the Tantra of the Indestructible Peak, which 
is an exegetical tantra (bshad rgyud) of the Yoga Tantras; and the bell cor- 
responding to the inner [tantras] (nang dril) accords with the explanations 
derived from the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, the Tantra of the Emergence of 
Cakrasamvara, and the Tantra of Embrace.” 

Although systematic presentations have been extensively offered by Gang- 
kar Dorjedenpa and Khedrub Gelek Pel [-zangpo], there is no need to discuss 
them [here] because their respective traditions are widely known,” but with 
regard to the distinctions between these two [outer and inner approaches], 
Taktsang Lotsawa explains: 


Whether vajras have five prongs (rtse inga) or nine prongs (rtse 
dgu), there are some which do not have their prongs emerging 
from the mouths of [ornamental] sea-monsters but instead rest 
[directly] on their lotus bases; and there are some which at their 
[outer] extremities do not have the tips of the [peripheral] prongs 
actually touching the central prong (dbus rva), while the [other] 
end of the central prong is fixed into [a hub], encircled by symbolic 
motifs such as the lotus and the [moon] disc. The prongs may be 
as sharp as the thorns of acacia, and round, and fluted.55 

As for the bells, some may have an open ring (Pug pa) in place of 
the vase [of nectar], which is positioned below the head of Brahma 
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motif [on the handle]. Above the motif known as the “[eight faces 
of | glory” (kirtimukha, grags pa), on the bulbous body [of the bell], 
[there is the motif of eight lotus petals]. Bells corresponding to the 
outer [tantras] have the seed-syllable or symbolic hand emblem 
of [Buddha]locanà on the eastern petal [of the lotus], while, by 
contrast, those corresponding to the inner [tantras] have the seed- 
syllable or symbolic hand emblem of [Samaya]tara. 


According to the tradition of the Yoga [Tantras], the vajras and bells cor- 
respondingto the five enlightened families are all differentiated; while accord- 
ing to the Unsurpassed [ Tantras], there are two traditions— that of the Tantra 
of the Wheel of Time and that corresponding to the [Unsurpassed] Tantras in 
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general (rgyud sde spyi groi lugs). 


OTHER HAND-HELD EMBLEMS [b"] 


[Similarly,] in the case of the hand-drum (damaru, cang te'u), the defining 
characteristics and craftsmanship techniques of their long-tassled valances 
(dra ba can) and back-to-back skulls (thod pa ltag sprod) are [also] distin- 
guished [in the outer and inner tantras].°” 


[The same goes for] all six ornamental [hand emblems] (rgyan drug) 
the pair of Poma ladles (dgang gzar blugs), as well as the two kinds of hand 
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Fig. 43. The skull-cup and ritual spike 
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emblem that are widely mentioned in the tantra texts of the Nyingma tradi- 
tion, namely the ritual spike surmounted by the five-pronged vajra (phur bu 
rdo rje rtse Inga) and the tantric staff emblazoned with the motif of the crossed 
vajra (sna tshogs rdo rjes mtshan pai khatvanga), and so forth.‘” 

While it is very important to master in detail the proportions and shapes 
of the [various] hand emblems, exemplified by the sword, axe, and trident, 
which are [also] included here, I shall not digress at this juncture, fearful of 
the large number of texts [on this subject]. If one wishes to understand their 
modes, these can be learned from the clear [explanations] given in the Col- 
lection of Rites by the master Kuladatta and in the aforementioned Tibetan 
texts, and so forth.” 


THE PLAYING OF DRUMS AND CyMBALS [c"] 


[The playing of ] drums and cymbals, sacred masked dances, 
and so forth 
Are all ritual activities associated with the body. 


In contrast to [mundane music and dance], which cause the mind to wander 
in all directions due to fleeting attachments and the desire to dress provoca- 
tively, the [ritual] playing of large and small drums, as well as big-boss cymbals 
(sbub chol) and small-boss cymbals (sil sayan) is integral to the way of [secret] 
mantra, with the purpose of making offerings to the [three] precious jewels 
(dkon mchog). Along with the choreographic techniques of the sacred masked 
dances (gar chams stangs stabs), and so forth, these are all included within the 
extraordinary aspects of the physical arts. 

[At first;] the material of the drum wood, the techniques for attaching 
the [drum-skin] covers, and the positive and negative qualities of the big- 
bossed and small-bossed cymbals should be understood, in accordance with 
the descriptions found in the [relevant] ancient treatises and practical instruc- 
tions (dpyad don).?' 

Then, with regard to the ways of beating the drum, Candrasri has said [in 
the Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals]: 


Do not stir the middle of the great ocean, 

Do not circumvent Mount Sumeru and the four continents, 

Do not pass the rocky boundary between the mountains and the 
plains, 

And do not strike the “face of the king of wild beasts.” 
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Also:°4 


There are eight unacceptable drumming styles (mi bskul ba'i 
tshul brgyad), 

Including one [that is top-heavy like the crack of] a thunderbolt, 

One that is like the [lamentable] beating of the chest, 

One that is like the plaintive cry of a beggar, 

And one that is like the flapping of a small bird’s wings.5^ 


One should strike with the drumstick’s own weight, 

Flexing the finger [joints of the drumming hand slightly], 

At an area of the [drum] surface one “knuckle-width” above the 
lower rim,$* 


And then immediately let [the drumstick] rebound.” 


When the [mass drummers] are playing, aligned in a row, 
They should just keep the beat in turn, one after the other, 
And avoid disparities of height and arrangement, 
Aligning the drums evenly and elegantly, 

Like a threaded string of gemstones.” 


And:$? 


When one beats the drum during rites of pacification, 

Ihe drumming technique should be slow and relaxed. 

When one beats the drum during rites of enrichment, 

The drumming technique should be clear and resonant. 

When one beats the drum during rites of subjugation, 

The drumming technique should be pleasant and melodious. 

When one beats the drum [imposingly] during rites of wrath, 

The drumming technique should be strong and swift. 

When beating during the rite of wrath continues without 
interruption, 

It should resemble the fall of a meteor.™ 


There are extensive explanations such as this concerning the different 
moods to be evoked, and so forth. ?* 

Also, with regard to [the playing of ] the big-bossed cymbalsand the small- 
bossed cymbals, the same [author] says: 
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The low sounds (pho sgra) resonate noisily and charismatically, 

The high sounds (mo sgra) resonate sweetly and elegantly, 

While the neutral sounds (phyed ma) resonate clearly and 
resoundingly. 

During rites of pacification, [the roll of the cymbals] should resemble 
light drizzle, 

During rites of enrichment, it should resemble the blustering of wind 
and rain, 

During rites of pacification, it should resemble torrential rainfall, 

And during the rites of wrath, it should resemble a crescendo of 
lightning and hail... 


There are thus twelve similes ( dra dpe bcu gnyis) describing the ways in 
which [the cymbals] and the drums are played. 

It is also said in the Treatise on Musical Instruments entitled The Single 
Knowledge that Liberates All, which was composed by Jamyang Sonam 
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Wangpo: 


In general, whatever type of cymbals (rol mo) is being played, 
The advice is that one should not hold them tightly, 

And that the chest and the hands should not come into contact. 
Do not raise [the big-bossed cymbals] up like a club, 

And do not hold [the small-bossed cymbals] straight as a pillar. 


And in the words of Candra[sri]:9? 


Do not forsake the [necessary] space, 
And do not constrict the [natural] resonance [of the cymbals]. 
They should not touch the chest and the knees. 


And with regard to the defining characteristics of the [postures] that are 
to be rejected and adopted, the same text says:?* 


With the shoulders and the arms relaxed from the wrists, 
Play with a flexing movement of the palm, 

And strike with [the cymbals'] own weight! 

Do not shake [the cymbals] with the tips of the fingers... 
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One should refine one’s understanding of the different striking 
techniques: 
Decrescendo (jab), rebounding (phar), loud, soft, harsh, 


Light, heavy, clear, and resonant.” 


In this way, it is explained that one should master the different striking 


techniques (sera thabs), which accord with specific rituals. 


CHOREOGRAPHY OF THE SACRED DANCES [d"] 


Choreographic rituals include those for preparing the [dance] arena (sa bzung 
ba'i stangs stabs) and the specific sacred offering dances (mchod pai gar), which 
are explained in the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, the Tantra of the Ocean of 
Sky-farers, the Tantra of the Indestructible Tent, the Yoga Tantra entitled Inde- 
structible Garland, and so forth. Also included here are the genre of the basic 
sacred masked dance of the herukas (khrag thung rtsa chams) and the sacred 
masked dance of exorcism (brub chams), which are performed in accordance 
with the [tantras of] the Nyingma tradition, such as the Wrathful Deities of 
the Magical Net, the Gathering of the Great Assembly, the Eight Transmitted 
Teachings: Means for Attainment, and above all the [cycles of] Vajrakila.” 
Moreover, there are also the sacred masked dances of Lord [Mahakala] (mgon 
chams) which are found throughout both the Ancient and New Traditions 
(gsar rnying)." 

All of these [choreographic rituals] generally employ the nine dramatic 
demeanors of the dance (gar gyi nyams dgu), concerning which the master 
Candra[sri], in particular, has said: 


The upper part of one’s body should maintain the demeanor of 
a lion (seng chags), 
The waist should maintain a demeanor of elegance (‘khril chags), 
The wrists and ankles should maintain a demeanor of dexterity 
(‘phrul chags), 
The thigh muscles should maintain a relaxed demeanor (/hod chags), 
The blood should maintain a fiery red demeanor (mer chags), 
The countenance should maintain a handsome demeanor 


( gying chags), 
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The movements should maintain a slow demeanor (dal chags), 

The knees should maintain a supple demeanor (/dem chags), 

The feet and the head should maintain a demeanor of happiness 
(bde chags), 

And overall [the dancer] should maintain a demeanor 

That is both heroic and magnificent (dpa’ zhing brjid chags pa). 


And he also says: 


Dances evoking fear and awe are defective if they are too vigorous. 
Dances evoking grace and suppleness are defective 

If they are too carefree. 

Dances evoking speed and ease are defective if they are too hasty. 
Dances evoking slowness and relaxation are defective 

If they are too indolent. 

Dances evoking elegance and attractiveness are defective 

If they are too fickle. 


With regard to the particulars that should be avoided and evoked [dur- 
ing the performance of a sacred masked dance]: after generally learning the 
detailed and common instructions, one should study to the point of mastery 
whatever the unbewildered primary sources of one’s own particular tradition 
happen to be.“ Above all, it goes without saying that it is essential for the 
preparatory dances (sa gar) and the offering dances (mchod gar) to be under- 
taken in an authentic manner because they are associated with the tantras and 
the practical traditions of [Ancient] India. 


CHOREOGRAPHY IN THE NYINGMA TRADITION [i'"] 


At this point, I should refer to those tantra texts from which there derives 
the “basic sacred masked dance of the herukas” (khrag thung rtsa chams), 
according to the Nyingma tradition. The following verses are found in the 


Tantra of the Flash of the Splendor of Pristine Cognition: 


It is said by the heroes [viras] that, 

Once the disposition in which all things are sameness has been 
understood, 

Everything that stirs or moves becomes the seal [of that reality]. 

[Therefore], one who maintains these [sacred] dance steps 
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With meditative stability in his or her own [meditational] deity, 
Would terrify even the Buddhas themselves, 
Let alone the host of arrogant spirits! 


The Tantra of the Lasso of Skillful Means also mentions the necessity of 
these [choreographic] techniques for securing the seals.“ 

The individual practitioner who engages in this practice should maintain 
the perspective of the indivisible truth, realize the superior great buddha body 
of reality (hag pa'i chos sku chen po), and, through the appropriate meditative 
stability, master the indestructible sacred dances (rdo rje'i zlos gar), securing 
all appearances and conduct with the seal of the [meditational] deity.” 

The ways of achieving this [realization] are the objectives of the teach- 
ings derived from the unsurpassed tantras of the Vajra family, including the 
root and exegetical tantras of the Magical Net, and the Supramundane Sutra 
entitled Heruka Galpo."* These teachings descended from King Indrabhüti 
[in ancient India] through to the [era of the] three wise men (mkhas pa mi 
gsum), in a transmission that included the Tibetan translators Ma [Rinchen- 
chok] and Nyak [JAanakumara], the eight "glorious" sons (dpal gyi bu brg- 
yad), Nub [chen Sangye Yeshe], the Zur [family], and Dar [charuwa]. Later, 
the transmission was widely propagated by the brothers from Mindroling 
[ Ierdak Lingpa and Lochen Dharmasri], who were lords of the most secret 
teachings.“ [Among them] Lochen Rinpoche composed and thoroughly 
established the Choreographic Treatise of the Sacred Dances entitled The Dis- 
play of Samantabhadra. This [text] includes both the basic sacred dance of 
the Herukas (khrag thung rtsa chams), which is associated with the mandala 
rituals, and the exorcist dance of the hostile and obstructive spirits (dgra bgegs 
brub chams), which is associated with the application of the wrathful rites [of 
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sorcery] (drag poi las sbyor). 


THIRTEEN PROCEDURES IN THE BASIC SACRED DANCE 
OF THE HERUKAS [aa"] 


The former contains the following thirteen sections (don tshan bcu gsum):°” 


(1) In order that their bodies might be unharmed by obstructive spirits, 
[at the outset, the dancers] don the dance costumes (chas gos) and hold 
the hand emblems that have been consecrated through the pride of the 
[meditational] deities.5? 

(2) In order that the radiance of the [mundane] gods and ogres might not 
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infiltrate, [the dancers] dedicate the merit of an oblation (gser khyems) 
[to the protector deities]. 

In order that the crimes of proclaiming the secret [teachings] might 
be rejected, [the dancers] visualize the world and its contents as the 
mandala, so that they come to possess the ten aspects of physical move- 
ment that are commonly esteemed, as well as the three masteries of 
the seals, and the enlightened attributes that conform with the three 
similes of the bodily ornaments." In this way, they proceed into the 
mandala arena. 

[The dancers] then stand in their respective sectors, corresponding to 
their [respective] enlightened families.” 

The master [of the sacred dances] visualizes himself as the lord of the 
circle, while the others assume the actions of the offspring, so that the 
mandala [of deities] is completely emanated. The consecratory bless- 
ings (bskur brlab) should then be directly absorbed [into the dancers], 
and the [appropriate] offerings made. 

The students [positioned] in the [four] directions should then be con- 
secrated, so as to assume the forms of the female consorts of the four 
enlightened families (rigs bzhit yum).? 

After making their preparatory offerings and eulogies, the female 
consorts of the four directions then pray that the mandala might be 
explained.*° 

The master [of the sacred dances] arouses the meditative commitments 
of the conquerors who permeate all space.” 

Aversion and hatred are exorcised by the sacred dance step of inde- 
structible reality (rdo rje? gar) and the obstructive forces are expelled. 
[Following this exorcism,] the [dance] arena is prepared (sa bzung ba) 
through the choreographic movements of the deities of the mandala, 


which comprise®” 


The three [initial] dance moves, 


The [dance movement] creating the dharmodaya symbol, 


The [dance movement] overpowering [phenomenal existence], 

The [dance movement] visualizing the dakinis as heroines,“ 

The {dance movement] drawing in the vitality of [oath-] 
breakers, 


The [dance movement] summoning the oath-bound 


[protectors], 


The three [dance movements] consecrating the celestial, 
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Intermediate, and terrestrial abodes respectively as a wheel, 

The eight auspicious symbols, and a lotus, 

And the three [dance movements] of the half-vajra, single vajra, 
and double vajra, 

Through which the dance arena is respectively 

Staked out, tamed, and consecrated. 


In this way the general consecration is carried out by means of these 
twelve preliminary choreographic movements (sagon gro’ stangs stabs 
bcu gnyis). 

Then, the seven visualizations of the receptacles that support [this 
mandala] (rren bskyed bdun) are to be made. These comprise? 


The [protective] circles of space, wind, blood, 
Human corpses, skeletons, and fire, 


Along with the [actual] celestial palace. 
Thereafter, the visualizations of the [deities] supported [by this puri- 


fied and protected receptacle] are to be undertaken. These comprise 
the following nine classes [of deities] who perform the graceful dance 


of the central Mahasri [Heruka] (gtso bo dpal chen poi gying chams):°° 


The central [heruka] and those of the four [surrounding] 
families, 

The female consorts of all five enlightened families, 

The eight gauri, the eight female [pisaci] headed by 
Simhamukhi, 

And the four female gatekeepers, 

The isvari, the [lesser] pzsaci, and their corpse-wielding retainers 
(bam len) 

All perform the powerful sacred dance of Mahasri [Heruka].°” 


In this way, in the main part [of the sacred dance], the consecra- 
tions of the particular [deities] take place through their individual 
choreographic movements. 

(11) The obstructive forces (vighna) of the ten directions are transfixed by 
the ritual spike.9" 

(12) Extreme views of eternalism and nihilism are eliminated.” 

(13) [Finally], the dedication of merit and aspirational prayers (bsgo smon) 
are undertaken, along with the benedictions (shis pa brjod pa), which 


[altogether] comprise an ornate finale.5? 
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By performing [the sacred dances] in this way, based on the movement and 
actions of the indestructible body (rdo rje? lus), the great waves of the two 
provisions [of merit and pristine cognition] are increased.™ This therefore is a 
marvelous technique for attaining the [four] rites and the [supreme] spiritual 
accomplishment with ease.” 


SACRED DANCES OF EKORCISM [bb"] 


As for the sacred dances of exorcism (brub chams), although there are dis- 
tinctive purposes behind the fearsome choreographic movements that are 
associated with the application of the wrathful rites [of sorcery] (drag po'i 
las), I will not digress here.* 


OTHER TRADITIONS OF SACRED DANCE [ii"] 


[Among other traditions,] the basic sacred dance of Vajrakila (phur pa'i rtsa 
chams) that accords with the tradition of Sakya is integrated (kha bsgyur ba) 
in the context of the ceremony dedicated to their [lineage of] glorious and 
sacred spiritual teachers (dpal ldan bla ma dam pa)” 

Also, it is claimed that the three hundred and sixty aspects of the dance 
known as the great masked dance of the assembly of Cakrasamvara (bde mchog 
tshogs gar chen mo) which accords with the auspicious [lineage] of Zurmang 
(bkra shis zur mang), was conferred upon Drungpa Ma-se Lodro Rinchen, 
an emanation of the buddha Tilopa, after he had constructed an actual image 
of the tathagata and lord of the [sacred] teachings Cakrasamvara.*” These 
[sacred dances] offer a great approach to the most exalted blessings that were 
conferred upon him, favored as he was by the body of pristine cognition (ye 
shes kyi sku) in the buddha-field of the buddha [Tilopa]. 

Again, in a pure vision, when Guru Chokyi Wangchuk came into the pres- 
ence of the great master [Padmasambhava] on the Glorious Copper-colored 
Mountain (zangs mdog dpal ri), the vision that was imparted and the content 
of the advice he received is contained without error in the renowned sacred 
dances of the tenth day ceremony (tsbes bcu'i gar chams), according to which 
all sentient beings—even animals—who see [these dances] will become stu- 
dents of the great master [Padmasambhava]. It is said that [Guru Chowang’s 
revelations] have such beneficial attributes.” 

Therefore, since all [sacred dances], exemplified by these, have their [dis- 
tinctive] purposes, even the most minute aspects of their respective traditions 
should be observed without error. 
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COMMON PHYSICAL ARTS [b] 


Secondly, concerning the explanation of the common physical arts (dus bzo 
phal pa) [it is said in the root verses]: 


The ordinary [physical arts] comprise [the making of ] residences, 
Ships, clothing, ornaments, food, 
Armaments—both aggressive and defensive—weapons, and so forth. 


As for the common physical arts, these include the construction of high- 
rise buildings, such as royal palaces, and buildings with as many as five hun- 
dred rooms, as well as the residences of ordinary people. They also include 
[the construction of ] large ships which can traverse the great oceans and small 
boats which can cross the rivers of India, Nepal, China, and the like. They 
include the particular styles of clothing and ornaments suitable for men and 
women, as well as the culinary preparation of food and beverages." 

Moreover, the astonishing contraptions that are used for acts of aggression 
against enemies are mentioned in the Tantra entitled Summation of the Real." 
These include artillery or stone-catapults, which are used to destroy fortresses 
on the plains; naval cannons, which are used to destroy fortresses at sea or on 
rivers; catapults of [Greek] fire, which are used to destroy fortresses in the 
mountains; catapults of curved knives, which are used against a [protective] 
circle of swords; catapults of wind, which are used to expose the summit [of 
a fortress]; tented [siege] catapults, which are used to destroy walls; catapults 
of metal barbs or arrows, which are used for destroying armor; and catapults 
of swords or lances, which are used to defend one’s own position." 

Also [included in this category of common physical arts] are the specifi- 
cations of war chariots for the ruling classes, the specifications of stadia or 
grand buildings used for holding spectacular events, the specifications for 
palanquins used at festivals, and turbines that channel water upstream for 
irrigating gardens.” 

Moreover, [the common arts] also include the knowledge and technologies 
pertaining to the making of armor— breastplates, helmets, shields, and the 
like—as well as arrows, bows, swords, and other types of weaponry.^" 


VOCAL ARTS [2'] 


The second part [of the “fine arts of the three media" ] concerns [the detailed 
exegeses of ] the vocal arts, which comprise both supreme and common 
[art forms]. 
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SUPREME ARTS OF SPEECH [a] 


As to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The supreme arts of speech are debate, explanation, and 


composition. 


Supreme among the arts of speech are the following three: the [techniques 
of | debate (rtsod pa) which can destroy the erroneous conceptions of others, 
the [modes of] teaching ( chad pa) which enable one to accept students, and 
the [modes of ] composition (rtsom pa) which can elucidate the [Buddhist] 
teaching. It is essential that these [three techniques] should be devoid of 
[potential] defects and replete with [genuine] qualities, ensuring chat they 
do not become merely stereotypic. 


CHANTING [i'] 


Innate musical sound comprises [four melodic contours]: 

The sustaining note, the descending note, 

The changing note, and the ascending note, 

Which [are exemplified] respectively by [four metaphors]: 

A wish-granting tree, a creeping flower plant, 

The [changing reflections of the] moon [in water], 

And the [traverse of a slow] river. 

By undertaking preliminaries that focus on three essentials, 

The six defects and five causes should be abandoned. 

[Chanting] should then be undertaken in a timely manner, in six 
great [ceremonial contexts]. 


The master Candrasri has explained in his Treatise on Melody entitled Neck 
Ornament of Clear Intelligence:** 


Through knowledge of speech, endowed with elegance, 

The causal basis of the two kinds of spiritual accomplishment” 
Becomes an offering to sublime beings 

And a boon to sentient beings. 


Innate or natural musical sound (/han skyes rol mo), including the particu- 
lar aspects of melody which have this specific purpose, refers to the offering 
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hymns that are sung to the [three] precious jewels (tvivatna). It says in the 
[transmissions of ] monastic discipline:™ 


At first the Teacher [Sakyamuni] prohibited actions associated 
with singing, dancing, instrumental music, and the like, for which 
reason the liturgical prayers recited as a eulogy to the Buddha and 
so forth became nonsensical and garbled. Consequently they were 
ridiculed by extremist [teachers], and householders had no faith 
[in them]. Therefore, the householder Anathapindada madea [spe- 
cific] entreaty. At that time, the Teacher granted permission for 
melodic chants to be intoned as an offering to the [three] precious 
jewels. [The householder} again said that he did not know how 
to intone melodic chants, whereupon [the Teacher] replied that 


they should be intoned like the hymns of the Brahmana Vedas.” 


More specifically, in the context of the way of [secret] mantra, there is the 
Chant of Yoga (yo ga? gdangs) which was propagated by Lochen Rinchen 
Zangpo, as well as the Greater and Lesser Melodic Chants of Lord [Mahakala] 
and his sister (mgon po lcam dral), while according to the Nyingma tradi- 
tion of the way of [secret] mantra, there are the [special] intonations of the 
awareness-holders (rig dzin gyi gsung).?? All of these, which have unbroken 
transmissions, are the oldest [chants in Tibet]. 

Later, [the melodic chants] familiar to the diverse [Tibetan] schools were 
formulated in accordance with their respective purposes, but I shall not digress 
here to generalize on these traditions which should be [carefully] studied, or 
indeed the masters who taught them, the students who were their recipients, 
the ways in which they should be imparted, or their [potential] pitfalls and 


advantages, and so forth.” 


MELODIC CONTOUR [aa] 


The essence of melodic contour (ga ro) which is to be studied and refined 
comprises the four [primary] aspects of melodic contour, along with their 
twelve subsidiary aspects, and the infinite variety of [melodic] permutations 


that arise when these notes are intermingled (spel mat sbyor ba). 


Among the four primary aspects of melodic contour? 


(1) The sustaining note (sthayi, dren pa) may be of five types, because it 
may be induced by the vowel a, which is level or neutral (drang po), E 
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which is sharp (dsgreng ba), 1 which is flat (bkug pa), o which is high 
(bstod pa), or u which is low (sad pa). 
(2) The descending note (avarohi, bkug pa), through its undulation (khug), 
may last for a single beat (rkyang pa) or multiple beats (brtsegs pa). 
(3) The changing note (sazicari, bsgyur ba) occurs due to repetition (nyis 
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gyur) and includes three types—guttural variation (mgrin bsgyur), 
lingual variation (/ce bsgyur), and nasal variation (sna ldan bsgyur).° 
(4) The ascending note (arohi, ltengs pa) occurs by raising [the voice an 


octave] and may be of two sorts—long and short. 


Concerning [the functions of these primary aspects of melodic contour], 


Sakya Panchen has said: 


The changing note is most important for offering chants, 

The sustaining note is most important for songs, 

The changing note of short duration is suitable for narratives,” 
While short combinations of the changing and sustaining notes 
Are suitable for recapitulations."" 

Although in general all [four primary melodic contours] 

May be applicable in all instances, 

The sustaining note is regarded as the most important among them. 


In order that these [primary aspects of intonation and chant] might be 
understood, the following similes are applied: Melodies that emphasize the 
sustaining note are said to resemble a wish-granting tree; those that emphasize 
the descending note resemble a creeping flower plant; those that emphasize 
the ascending note resemble a river that is slowly crossed because the current 
is weak in mid-stream; and the undulations of the changing note ( gyur khug) 
are explained to resemble the moon [reflected] on [the surface of ] an ocean." 


THREE ESSENTIALS, Six DEFECTS, AND FIVE NEGATIVE 
Causes [bb] 


In all these [aspects of chant and intonation], the preliminary training that is 
undertaken should emphasize three essentials—courage or brilliance (spobs 
paignad), tempo (dus kyi gnad), and refinement (sbyangs pa'i gnad), through 
which the six defects (skyon drug) and their five causes (rgyu nga) also should 
be abandoned. The former comprise mental flaws of distraction and the like, 
verbal flaws of imperfect diction and the like, melodic flaws of excessive or 
deficient intonation and the like, physical flaws of decrepit posture and the 
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like, the flaw of having unsuitable associates, and the flaw of having an audi- 
ence that is scornful or prone to ridicule." Moreover, the following five causes 
which may give rise to negativity should also be abandoned: 


The cause that provokes reproach 

When [chanters] are ignorant of the words, 

The cause that provokes ridicule 

When they do not employ [the correct] melody, 
The cause that provokes sadness when it is untimely, 
The cause that provokes negativity when there is no need to do so, 
And the cause that provokes suffering 

Due to [the chanters’] inadequate training, 
Faint-heartedness, or feeble intelligence, 

Whenever learned persons are present, 

Whenever they are surrounded by a large gathering, 


Or whenever they have evil associates and many enemies. 


Six CEREMONIAL CONTEXTS [cc'] 


It has also been said [in Candrasri's Treatise on Melody entitled Neck Ornament 
of Clear Intelligence]: | 


The teachings on the melodic chanting of the Yoga [ Tantras] will 
decline 
If chanting is not employed in the six great contexts. 


With regard to these six great ceremonial events (chen po drug), the master 
Candrasri continues: 


Melodic chanting should be undertaken 

Within six great contexts: 

Offering rites of attainment (sgrub mchod), 

Empowerments (dbang bskur) and consecrations (rab gnas), 
Anniversary offering ceremonies (dus »cbod), 

Funerary rites (gshin don), and elaborate burnt offerings (sbyin sreg 


rgyas). 


Therefore chanting should be undertaken in a timely manner and in accor- 
dance with these [ceremonial] contexts. 
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TWELVE DISTINCTIVE MODES OF CHANTING [dd'] 


In congregations twelve distinctive [ancillary modes of chanting] 
Including the lion’s roar should also be employed, as appropriate. 


When [chanting] is undertaken at the right time and in the right circum- 
stances, the melodic intonations that are chanted in congregations are desig- 
nated as the “roar of the lion” (seng ge? nga ro) because the voice has to be loud. 
Altogether, there are twelve distinctive modes of chanting (len tshul gyi khyad 
par bcu gnyis) including [this “lion’s roar"], and these should be employed as 
and when appropriate. Therefore it is explained [in Sakya Panchens Treatise 
on Music): 


Like a lions roar in congregations, 

Like the buzzing of a bee in isolated retreats, 

Like the melody ofa parrot in the company of the learned, 
Like the beauty of the peacock among the ignorant,” 

Like a leader? who inspires confidence in all at times of sadness, 
Like the arrow of Kamadeva, in pursuit of a lover, 

Like a virtuous flower among offerings,” 

Like a saline river, refining negativity, 

Like a divine drum when praising one’s own side, 

Like an overpowering wheel [of sharp weapons] 

When subduing the other party, 

Like melodies of perfume that waft sweetly in all directions, 
And like one with a garland of flowers, 

Intermingling [these modes of chanting]. 

Through [metaphors] such as these, 

The distinctions [achieved] by the intermingling” 

[Of the primary and ancillary melodic contours] 

Should be well examined. 

There are also other sorts of melodic composition, 


Which should also be applied, as and when appropriate." 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS OF VOICE PITCH [ii'] 


When the defining characteristics [of voice pitch] applicable in ordinary con- 
texts are abbreviated, it is said:”” 
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There are [also] twelve [modalities of voice pitch] — 
Rising ( degs), pausing (jog), deep (sbom), high (phra), 
Tense (grim), relaxed and variable (/hod du gyur), 
Pliant (/dem), sweet (sayan), covert (gsang), 

Decisive (gcod), and connective (sbre/). 


On these, Candra[sri] has said [in his Treatise on Melody entitled Neck 
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Ornament of Clear Intelligence}: 


Long but balanced, short but perfect, 

Majestic but graceful, pleasant but regular,” 

Firm but yielding, inarticulate but intelligible, 

Manifold in voice but in unison, 

In unison but enriched with many melodic contours. 

In short, [these modalities of voice] should be capable 

Of being retained by the simple-minded, 

And they should cause the wise to rejoice. 

Those [endowed with such voices] are worthy of veneration 
By erudite persons, and they are pleasing to all. 

They should attract the high-minded and gratify the common man. 
They majestically stand out among the crowd, 

They captivate the learned and are praised by all. 

Separated from enemies and obstacles, 

They gather spiritual accomplishments, 

And on this basis they will certainly attain the genuine result. 


COMMON VOCAL ARTS [b] 


As to the latter, [the common vocal arts, it says in the root verses]: 


The common [vocal arts] include songs, flutes, and formal 
speeches. 


As for the common vocal arts (agag bzo phal pa), there are festivals and 
public gatherings adorned with singers (glu len pa) who desire to sing, their 
sweet voices expressing the meanings of their respective customs— tales of 
yaks or wealth (or gyi gtam) and the like. There are also contests of repartee 
between the sexes (kha gshags), and so forth in which [the participants] are 
unimpeded with regard to noble meanings." 
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Accompanying musical instruments are also played:”* 


Flutes, lutes, clay drums, gongs (mkhar Inga), 

Round drums and kettledrums, 

Tambours, large-bossed cymbals (cha lang), and chimes (kanadt), 
Conches, multi-string lutes, and so forth, 

As many [instruments] as are said 


To accompany" the small-bossed cymbals, 


All of them should be mastered. 


There are also [different] rhetorical styles [for debate, including informal] 
discursive talks (‘bel gtam) and formal speeches (gral phros), in which [par- 
ticipants] are required to express fine points [in public gatherings], in a loud 
voice, and with clear diction, using words that are untainted by defects, and 


so forth. 


MENTAL ARTS [5/] 


The third part is [the detailed exegeses of ] the mental arts, which comprise 
both supreme and common {art forms]. 


SUPREME ARTS OF MIND [a] 


As to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The supreme arts of mind are those of study, reflection, and 
meditation 


With regard to the eloquently expressed [teachings of the Buddha]. 


Supreme or extraordinary among the arts of mind are the activities pursued 
in relation to the particularly sublime transmitted teachings [of the Buddha], 
which are eloquently expressed (subbasitapravacana), and the treatises (Sastra) 
which comment upon their enlightened intention (abhisandht).”™ 

These activities firstly comprise the opening of the eyes by means of study or 
learning (Sruti, thos pa) with regard to [virtuous actions] that are to be adopted 
and [negative actions] that are to be abandoned. Secondly, they comprise the 
cutting off of indecisive doubts by means of thorough reflection (cinta, bsam 
pa). Lastly, they comprise the establishment of the abiding nature [of reality] 
(gnas lugs) by means of meditation (bhavand, bsgoms pa) that is undertaken 


in the correct manner.” 
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COMMON MENTAL ARTS [b] 


As to the latter [it says in the root verses]: 


The common [mental arts] comprise the eighteen topics 
of knowledge, 

As well as Sanskrit grammar, logic, and so forth. 

There are also eight subjects of scrutiny 

Comprising land, gems, trees, chariots, horses, elephants, treasures, 

And men and women; and commonly too 

There are the treatises on [human] conduct, and the sixty-four 
crafts, 

Along with all sorts of [other] enumerations, including the four 
categories. 


EIGHTEEN GREAT TOPICS or KNOWLEDGE [i'] 


Enumerating the common mental arts (yid bzo phal pa), it says in the Auto- 
commentary on the | Great] Treasury [of Detailed Exposition]: 


Music (gandharva, rol mo), love-making (vaisika, ‘khrig thabs), 

Sustenance (varta, tsho tshis), arithmetic (samkbya, grangs can), 

Grammar (Sabda, sgra), medicine (cikitsita, gso dpyad), 

Behavior (ziti, chos lugs), fine arts (silpa, bzo), archery (dhanurveda, 
phongs), 

Logic (hetu, gtan tshigs), yoga (rnal ‘byor), study (Sruti, thos pa), 

Recollection (smrti, dran pa), astronomy (jyotitisa, skar mai dpyad), 

Astrology (ganita, rtsis), optical illusions (maya, mig ‘phrul ‘khor), 

Antiquity (purana, sngon gyi rabs), and history (itihasaka, sngon 
byung ba): 

These are the eighteen great topics of knowledge. 


Also included here are the aforementioned [sciences of ] Sanskrit grammar, 


Buddhist logic, and so forth.” 


EIGHT SUBJECTS OF SCRUTINY [ii| 


In addition, there is the category known as the eight subjects of scrutiny 
(brtag pa brgyad). Among them, the scrutiny of land (sa gzhi brtag pa) and 
the scrutiny of water (chu brtag pa) are discussed in works such as the master 
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Dahura [Nagpo]5 Tantra of the White, Black and Variegated Hundred Thou- 
sand Stanzas.”” 

The Scrutiny of Gems and Precious Metals is a treatise composed by the 
scholar (pandita) Mahosadhi, and, based upon that, discussions are found 
in many early and later works composed in Tibet, such as the White Lotus 
Bouquet of Investigation." 

As far as "human gems" (mi'i nor bu) are concerned, the cranium or skull- 
cup (kapala), the so-called “inner begging bowl" (nang gi lhun bzed), accord- 
ing to the way of secret mantra, is also included in this category. Therefore, 
[the scrutiny of skulls] is clearly mentioned in works such as the Great Tantra 
of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara and discussed in the writings of Tibetan 
scholars as well as in the esoteric instructions and spiritual revelations based 
on the Tantra entitled Mountain of Corpses, Fortress of Skulls, the Private Tan- 
tra: Black Skull of the Charnel Ground, the Citadel of the Wind Goddess, and 
similar works.” 

[Works on] the scrutiny of trees and the scrutiny of elephants (jong shing 
dang glang po brtag pa) were not translated in Tibet; and the scrutiny of 
underground treasures (gzer brtag pa) is only mentioned partially and for 
illustrative purposes in certain tantra texts, other than which the authentic 
Indian texts were not translated. 

The scrutiny of horses (rta brtag pa) is discussed in SZlibotras Compendium 
on the Inspection of the Life Span of Horses, composed by the hermit sage 
[Salihotra], and in the Mirror Trilogy translated by Drugu Sengdo Ochen, 
as well as in the different treatises composed by thirteen royal ministers (rje 
blon bcu gsum), headed by [the Tibetan emperor] Trisong Detsen.” 

The scrutiny of men and women (pho mo brtag pa) is found in the miscel- 
laneous tracts on human nature (mi dpyad thor bu) and in the discussions 
on yoga found in particular tantra texts, as well as in the eightfold scrutiny 
of women (bud med brtag pa bcas brgyad) that is explained in the Hundred 
Thousand Scrutinies of the Dakinis within the Nyingma tradition of the way 
of secret mantra.”* 


TREATISES ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR [aa] 


In [Nagarjuna’s] Stem of Discriminative Awareness it is said: 


If the religious traditions of human beings are well investigated, 
The god realms will not be far distant, 
And if the ladder of gods and humans is scaled, 


Liberation will be near. 
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There are treatises on [human] behavior (/ugs kyi bstan bcos) which offer an 
initial introduction to the common foundation or starting point applicable to 
both aspects of science (gtsug lag gnyis) [i.e., verbal expression and meaningful 
content]. Such works include the Letter to a Friend, the Hundred Verses on 
Discriminative Awareness, the Stem of Discriminative Awareness, the Point of 
Human Sustenance,”™ the Treasury of the Collection of Topics, the Hundred 
Verses on the Collection of Topics, the Answers to the Questions of Vimala|kirti], 
Canakyas Treatise on the Behavior of Kings, [the Treatise on Human Behavior] 
composed by Masuraksa, and the Eloquence of Sakya, which essentializes all 
of these [aforementioned Indic] works.” 

Furthermore, it will also be necessary to master related texts, such as the 
Garland of the Essential Points of the Religion of the Gods and the Religion of 


Humans, which were composed in Tibet by Gyalwa Te-ne and Dromtonpa."" 


SIXTY-FOUR CRAFTS [bb'] 


In addition, there is an enumeration of sixty-four crafts (catubsastikala, sgyu 
rtsal drug cu rtsa bzht), according to the Mabavyutpati," which include [the 
thirty designated arts, the eighteen requisites of musical performance, the 


seven harmonious tones of the musical scale, and the nine dramatic moods].”” 


THIRTY DESIGNATED ARTs [1] 


Among them, the thirty designated arts (si/pavidyakala, bzo la sogs par gtogs 
pa sum cu) comprise (1) writing (ipi, yi ge); (2) gestures (mudra, lag rtsis); 
(3) arithmetic (ganana, grangs); (4) astrology (samkhya, rtsis chen); (5) hair- 
binding (ss&babandba, thor tshugs); (6) deportment (padabandha, gom stabs); 
(7) elephant goading (ankusagraha, lcags kyus bsgyur thabs); (8) swordsman- 
ship (khadgtka/sarau, ral gri thabs); (9) lassoing or snaring (pasagraha, zhags 
pa gdab pa); (10) javelin-throwing (tomaragraha, mda’ bo che ‘phen pa), (11) 
advancing (upayana, mdun du bsnur ba), (12) retreating (apayana, phyir 
bsnur ba); (13) cutting (chedya, bcad pa); (14) breaking (bhedya, dral ba); (15) 
poisoning (dalana, dbug pa); (16) striking from afar (duravedba, rgyang nas 
phog pa); (17) verbal assault (sabdavedha, sgra grags par phog pa); (18) vital 
assault (marmavedha, gnad du ‘phog pa) or stealthy assault (avedaniyavedha, 
mi tshor bar phog pa); (19) hard assault (drdhaprabarita, tshabs che bar ‘phog 
pa); (20) jumping (/arighita, mchongs pa); (21) wrestling (sálambba, gyad 
kyi dzin stangs); (23) running (javita, bang); (24) swimming (plavita, rkyal 
brgal ba); (25) elephant riding (hastigriva, glang po che’i gnyar zhon pa); (26) 
horse-riding (asvaprstha, rta la zhon pa); (27) charioteering (ratha, shing rta? 
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thabs); (28) archery (bana, mda’); (29) bows (dhanuh, gzhu); and (30) trials 
of strength (vikramabala, gyad stobs). 


EIGHTEEN REQUISITES OF MUSICAL PERFORMANCE [2"] 


The eighteen requisites of musical performance (astadasavadyavisesa, rol moi 
bye brag bco brgyad) comprise (1) the dancer (nartaka, gar mkhan); (2) the 
dance (natya, bro); (3) the kettledrum (heri, rnga bo che); (4) clay drum 
(mrdanga, rdza rnga); (s) tambour (muraja, rnga phran); 6) large kettledrum 
(dundubhi, rnga chen po); (7) small cymbal (panava, ‘khar rnga); (8) single 
string lute (tunava, pi vang rgyud gcig pa); (9) one-sided clay drum (ekamukha 
mrdanga, rdza rnga kha gcig pa); (10) metal bell (illari, lcags kyi sil khrol); 
(11) bell-metal cymbals (sampa, mkhar bai sil khrol); (12) three-string lute 
(ballari, pi vang rgyud gsum pa); (13) mukunda drum (mukunda, rnga mu 
kunda); (14) harmony of percussion and singing (gitopaksipyaturya, sil snyan 
glu dbyangs dang bstun pa); (15) musical tempo (talavacara, pheg rdob); (16) 
instrumentation (vadyasabda, rol mo'i sgra); (17) lute (vina, pi vang); and (18) 
flute (venu, gling bu). 


SEVEN TONES OF THE MUSICAL SCALE [5"] 


The seven harmonious tones of the musical scale (saptasvara, glu dbyangs kyi 
nges pa bdun) are as follows:” (1) the [peacock-like] sixth tone (sadja, drug 
ldan); (2) the [ox-like] sage tone (rsabha, drang srong); (3) the [goat-like] third 
tone (gandhara, sa dzin); (4) the [crane-like] middle tone (madhyama, bar 
ma); (s) the [cuckoo-like] fifth tone (pavicama, Inga pa); (6) the [horse-like] 
clear tone (dhaivata, blo gsal); and (7) the [elephant-like] base tone (nisada, 
kbor nyan). 


NINE DRAMATIC Moops [4"] 


The nine dramatic moods (zavanatyarasa, gar gyi cha byad dgu) comprise 
those of (1) grace (srzigara, sgeg pa); (2) heroism (vira, dpa’ ba); (3) ugli- 
ness (bibhatsa, mi sdug pa); (4) ferocity (raudra, drag shul); (5) joviality 
(hasya, bzhad gad); (6) fearsomeness (bhayanaka, jigs rung); (7) compassion 
(karuna, snying rje); (8) awesomeness (adbhbuta, rngam pa); and (9) peace 
(santa, zhi ba)” 
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SILAPALITA'S CLASSIFICATION OF THE SIXTY-FOUR 
CrarFTs [iii'] 


In the Extensive [Commentary] on the Minor Transmissions, composed by 
the master Silapàlita, a quite different classification [of the sixty-four crafts] 
is presented.” 

According to such texts, the common arts are mainly to be performed with 
mind as their precursor, and when all of them are subsumed together, they 


may be gathered within the following four categories (sde bzhi): 


(1) The category of wealth or objects (mor ram don gyi sde) comprises the 
things one studies or learns and so forth, as well as the material objects, 
merchandise, gemstones, precious metals, and other resources that are 
acquired with effort and their accumulation then guarded. 

(2) The category of desire (dod pa? sde) comprises the desired attributes of 
the senses experienced by [mundane] gods, humans, and other beings 
who do not inhabit the inferior realms of existence, which are partaken 
of as objects [of enjoyment]. 

(3) The category of religion (chos kyi sde) comprises the limitless number 
of positive teachings which are the causal basis for [rebirth in) the 
three exalted (abhyudaya, mngon mtho) or higher realms of existence 
(trisvarga, mtho ris gsum), and for [the attainment of ] definitive excel- 
lence (nibsreyasa, nges legs) and the three degrees of enlightenment 
(byang chub gsum) 

(4) The category of liberation (thar pa? sde) comprises the enlightenment 
attained through the three vehicles, which reverse suffering and its 


causes.’ 


Among all these categories, the first two are with reference to cyclic exis- 
tence (samsara, ‘khor ba), since those who strive after objects of desire seek to 
acquire wealth as their causal basis. The last two are with reference to nirvana, 
since those who strive after liberation [from cyclic existence] persevere to 
acquire the sacred teachings, and, if one were to distinguish between them, 
they correspond to two [distinct] modes [of liberation], causal and fruitional. 


LONGCHEN RABJAMPA'S CLASSIFICATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE [iv'] 


All the many classifications of knowledge, including those just mentioned, 
may therefore be subsumed within the arts of the mind. This is why, for 
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example, the omniscient Dri-me Ozer [Longchen Rabjampa] has said [in 


his Treasury of Wish-fulfilling Gems]: 


These [arts of mind] are known to include 

The six classes of sentient beings, the four modes of birth, 

The six grounds, the ten measures of time, 

The seventeen material objectives (dngos po bcu bdun), 

The fourteen useful devices (yo byad bcu bzhi), 

The eight pursuits of daily life (rjes su spyod pa brgyad), 

The ten mundane pastimes (jig rten spyod bcu), 

The three kinds of discourse (gtam rnam pa gsum), 

The twenty-two kinds of misconduct (nyes rtsom nyer gnyis), 

And similarly the sixty-three categories of sentient being (sems 
can rigs), 

The eight phases of the life-cycle (dus brgyad), 

The four ways of entering [the womb] (jug pa bzhi), 

The six [acceptable] modes of livelihood (tsho ba drug), 

And the six things to be well guarded (kun nas bsrung ba drug), 

The seven kinds of pride (nga rgyal bdun), 

And the seven kinds of self-satisfaction (rgyags pa rnam pa bdun), 

The four kinds of conventional expression (tha snyad bzht), 

And the manifold bases of conventional expressions (tha snyad 
mang pot gzhi), 

The six kinds of knowledge (mkhas pa drug), 

And the nine themes of [the Buddha's] transmitted teachings (bka’i 
dngos po dgu), 

Along with the eight themes of cyclic existence (‘khor gyi dngos 
po brgyad) 


6. MEDICINE 


aa. Introduction [III.B.2.a.iv.aa] 
bb. Exegesis of the Actual Principles of Medicine 
1' Brief Presentation of the Four Tantras of Dratang 
a Root Tantra 
i The Root of Physiology and Pathology 
aa Physiology 
bb’ Pathology 
ii' The Root of Diagnosis 
aa Ihe Stem of Visual Observation 
bb The Stem of Pulse Palpation 
cc The Stem of Inquiry 
iii The Root of the Methods of Treatment 
aa The Stem of Diet 
bb The Stem of Regimen 
cc The Stem of Medication 
dd The Stem of External Therapy 
b Exegetical Tantra 
C Instructional Tantra 
d' Subsequent Tantra 
i' Classification of Diseases Affecting the Patient 
ii' Classification of Remedies 
iii' Classification of Methods of Treatment 
2' Four Therapeutic Principles 
a Introductory Preamble 
b Detailed Explanation of Therapeutic Principles 
i' Patients 
aa Physiology 
bb’ Pathology 
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ii Remedies 
iii Methods of Treatment 
aa Prophylactics 
bb Treatment 
1" Diagnostics 
2" Administering Treatment 
a’ Therapeutic Principles 
b" Methods of Treatment 
iv’ The Practicing Physician 


The exegesis of medicine (cikitsavidya, gso ba rig pa), the fourth [subject of the 
major pathway of science; see above, p. 127], is in two parts: an introduction 
identifying the subject matter that is to be explained, along with its purpose, 
and a detailed exegesis of the actual principles of medicine. 


INTRODUCTION [aa] 


As to the former [it is said in the root verses]: 


Among all the works of medical science 

Which concern the physical body and its vitality, 
The structure of the Glorious Great Tantra 

Entitled "Essence of Nectar" is of crucial importance. 


It should be briefly explained that, although there are limitless textual tradi- 
tions advocating the maintenance of good health and the treatment of disease 
in respect of the physical body (us) and the vitality (srog) it imbues, among 
them all the most essential or crucially important is entitled the Great Tantra 
of Secret Instructions on the Eight Branches of the Essence of the Glorious Elixir 
[of Immortality]. This [text] is easy to comprehend and well-intentioned. 
It perfectly reveals the meanings of the eight aspects [of medicine] and is 
great on account of its extensive benefits for all [sentient beings], regardless 
of their status. Therefore, among all the transmitted teachings and treatises 
that were translated in Tibet, if one can comprehend even approximately the 
structure or framework of this amazing and marvelous [text], one will easily 
discern the objectives of all medical science. 
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EXEGESIS OF THE ACTUAL PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE [bb] 


The latter, [the detailed exegesis of the actual principles of medicine,] is in 
two parts—a brief presentation of physiology according to the Four Tantras 


of Dratang and a detailed exegesis of the four therapeutic principles (gso bai 
tshul bzhi). 


BRIEF PRESENTATION OF THE FOUR TANTRAS 
OF DRATANG [1'] 


First, the brief presentation of physiology accords with the Root Tantra, the 
Exegetical Tantra, the Instructional Tantra, and the Subsequent Tantra. 


ROOT TANTRA [2] 


With regard to the first of these [it says in the root verses]: 


The roots [of medical science, as expounded in the Root Tantra}, 
Namely, physiology, diagnosis, and treatment... 


In the Root Tantra [expounded by Vidyajhana, the emanation] of the bud- 
dha mind of [Bhaisajyaguru],"* the following three “roots” (rtsa ba gsum) are 
expounded [in the context of an elaborate arboreal metaphor]: (1) physiol- 
ogy (gnas lugs) and pathology (nad gzhi), (2) diagnosis (ngos dzin rtags), and 
(3) methods of treatment (gso byed thabs). 

Among these, the first [“root”] has two “stems” (sdong po gnyis) —unmodi- 
fied physiology (rnam par ma gyur pa lus), which may be exemplified by 
[naturally occurring] water, and pathological transformation (rnam par gyur 


pa nad) which may be exemplified by ice." 


THE ROOT OF PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY [i'] 


PHYSIOLOGY [aa] 


The first of these stems has three physiological “branches” (lus kyi yal ga gsum), 
namely, [the humoral basis of] disease (mad), the bodily constituents (lus 
zungs), and the three impurities (dri ma gsum), which altogether support 
twenty-five “leaves” (/o ma). Among these, 
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Fig. 44. The first arboreal metaphor: physiology and pathology 


(1) The [branch of the humoral basis of ] disease comprises the five types 
of wind (paricavata, rlung Inga) [leaves 1—5], including life-sustaining 
breath (prana, srog dzin); the five types of bile (pavicapitta, mkhris pa 
Inga) (leaves 6-10], including digestive bile (pacaka, ju byed); and 
the five types of phlegm (pavicakapha, bad kan Inga) [leaves 11-15], 
including supporting phlegm (avalambaka, rten byed).”” 
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(2) The branch of the seven [bodily constituents; leaves 16-22] comprises 
muscle tissue and flesh (sha), blood (khrag), adipose tissue (tshil), bone 
tissue (rus), marrow tissue (rkang), reproductive fluids (khu ba), and 
chyle (dvangs ma). 

(3) The [branch of the] three impurities [leaves 23-25] comprises feces 


(bshang), urine (gci), and perspiration (rangul ba). 


PATHOLOGY [bb'| 


[The second stem, pathological transformation, has nine pathological 
branches (nad kyi yal ga dgu), namely, the primary causes [of disease] (rgyz), 
the secondary causes [of disease] (r&yez), the areas of inception [of disease] 
(jug sgo), the predominant locations of the humors (rten gnas), the pathways 
[affected by pathogenic humors] (rgyu lam), the [predominant] rising occa- 
sions [of the humors] (/dang dus), the results [which bring fatality] (bras 
bu), the contrary [humoral imbalances] (/dog rgyu), and the summary [of 
diseases] (zmdor dril). These [branches], in turn, have altogether sixty-three 
leaves [nos. 26—88]. These are: | 


(1) The [branch of the] primary causes [of disease] comprises the three 
poisons (Zug gsum) [leaves 16-28]"^ 

(2) Then, there are four secondary causes [of disease; leaves 29-32]: time 
(dus), demonic possession (gdon), diet (zas), and regimen (spyod lam). 

(3) There are six areas of inception [of disease; leaves 33-38], namely, the 
muscle tissue or flesh (sha), the skin (pags), the nerves and blood vessels 
(rtsa), the bones (rus), the solid viscera (don), and the hollow viscera 
(snod) 

(4) There are three [predominant] locations of the humors (rten gsum) 
[leaves 39-41], namely, the upper part of the body (stod) [where 
phlegm is predominant], the lower part of the body (sad) [where 
wind is predominant], and the middle part of the body (bar) [where 
bile is predominant]. 

(s) There are fifteen pathways [affected by pathogenic humors; leaves 
42-56], namely, the bodily constituents (/us zung), the impurities 
(dri ma), the sense organs (dbang po), the solid viscera (don), and the 
hollow viscera (snod), each of which has specific associations with 
pathogenic wind, bile, and phlegm.” 

(6) There are nine rising occasions [of the three pathogenic humors; leaves 
57-65), namely, the three phases of life (na so gsum) [old age, adult 
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maturity, and childhood]; the three kinds of environment (yul gsum) 

[cold, dry, and damp places]; and the three seasons (dus gsum) [sum- 

mer, autumn, and spring].”* 

(7) There are nine results which bring fatality [leaves 66—74], including 
exhaustion of the three factors that sustain life (tsho ba gsum zad pa) 
[life span, merit, and past actions]. 

(8) There are twelve contrary [humoral imbalances; leaves 75-86], com- 
prising the four contrary imbalances of wind, of bile, and of phlegm 
that may arise when each of the other two humors is tranquilized and 
when it is not tranquilized.? 

(9) Then, there are two aspects to the summary [of diseases; leaves 87-88), 
for all diseases may be subsumed into those that have a hot nature (tsha 


ba) and those that have a cold nature (grazg ba). 


THE ROOT or DIAGNOSIS [ii] 


The second [root, diagnosis (ngos dzin rtags)] has three stems (sdong po gsum): 
754 


visual observation (/ta), pulse palpation (reg), and inquiry (dri ba). 


THE STEM OF VISUAL OBSERVATION [aa] 


Among them, visual observation has two branches (/ta ba'i yal ga gnyis), 
namely, (1) observation of the tongue (/ce) and (2) [observation of ] the urine 
(lci). Each of these “branches” is considered in terms of the three humoral 
diseases, so that they have altogether six leaves [nos. 89-94]. 


THE STEM OF PULSE PALPATION [bb] 


[The stem of ] pulse palpation has three branches (reg pai yal ga gsum), cor- 


responding to the three humoral diseases, and similarly it has three leaves 
[nos. 95-97]. 


THE STEM OF INQUIRY [cc'] 


[The stem of] inquiry has three branches (dri ba'i yal ga gsum), based on the 
activating of secondary causes (slong rkyen) associated with the [three] modes 
of humoral disease (ma lugs); and it has altogether twenty-nine leaves [nos. 
98—126], which are differentiated when the inquiry focuses on the humoral 
diseases of wind,bile, and phlegm, complicated by factors of diet and regimen 
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Fig. 45. The second arboreal metaphor: diagnostics 


that are respectively light and harsh [in the case of wind disorders], sharp and 
hot [in the case of bile disorders], and heavy and oily [in the case of wind 


disorders], and so forth.”® 


THE ROOT or THE METHODS OF TREATMENT [iii'] 


The third [root, the methods of treatment, ] has four stems (sdong po bzhi): diet 
(zas), regimen (spyod), medication (sman), and external therapy (dpyad).’* 
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Fig. 46. The third arboreal metaphor: treatment 


THE STEM OF DIET [aa] 


Among them, diet has six branches (zas kyi yal ga drug), comprising the three 
types of food (zas gsum) and three types of beverage (skom gsum) [suitable 
for imbalances of the three humors). It has altogether thirty-five leaves (nos. 
127—161] since there are fourteen kinds of food [and beverage] suitable for 
the treatment of wind disorders (r/ung zas bcu bzhi), twelve for the treatment 
of bile disorders (mkhris zas bcu gnyis), and nine for the treatment of phlegm 


787 


disorders (bad kan zas skom dgu). 
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THE STEM OF REGIMEN [bb'] 


[The stem of ] regimen has three branches (spyod lam gyi yal ga gsum), com- 
prising the [modes of conduct] which are the remedies to be applied in [the 
treatment of ] the three respective [imbalances of wind, bile, and phlegm]. 
Altogether it has six leaves [nos. 162—167] since each [of the three humoral 
imbalances] is considered in terms of the [recommended] locations (gnas) 


and activities (spyod lam) [suitable for recovery]. 


THE STEM OF MEDICATION [cc'] 


[The stem of ] medication has fifteen branches (sman gyi yal ga bcu Inga), [the 
first] six of which are differentiated according to the taste (ro) and the potency 
(nus pa) of medications suitable for the treatment of the three [humoral dis- 
orders], such as the medications for the treatment of wind disorders.’” 

The next six [branches] are differentiated according to the appropriate 
tranquilizing agents (zhi byed drug)—broth (khu ba) and medicinal butter 
(mar) for the treatment of wind disorders, decoction (thang) and powder (cur 
nis) for the treatment of bile disorders, and pills (rZ bu) and tre-sam powders 
for the treatment of phlegm disorders.” 

Then, the last three branches are the cathartic procedures (sbyong byed 
gsum), comprising mild enemata for wind disorders (r/ung jam risi), purga- 
tives for bile disorders (mkhris pa bshal), and emetics for phlegm disorders 
(bad kan skyugs).”® 

Among them, [the six branches of taste and potency] have eighteen aspects 
[leaves; nos. 168—185] since the taste [of medications] suitable for wind disor- 
ders may be sweet, sour, or salty, and their potency may be oily, heavy or mild, 
and similar classifications apply to the other two humors as well. "*? 

[The six branches of the tranquilizing agents have twenty-three aspects, 
including] three types of broth (khu ba gsum) [leaves 186—188], five types of 
medicinal butter (sman mar Inga) [leaves 189—193], four types of decoction 
and four types of powder (thang dang phye ma bzhi bzht) [leaves 194-201], 
two types of pills (7Z/ bu gnyis) [leaves 202-203], and five types of tre-sam 
powder (tre sam Inga) [leaves 204-208].”” 

[Then the three branches associated with the cathartic procedures] alto- 
gether have nine [aspects, including] three types of the first cathartic pro- 
cedure [i.e., mild enemata] (sbyong byed snga ma la gsum) [leaves 209-211); 
four types of the second cathartic procedure [i.e., purgatives] (bar ma la bzhi) 
[leaves 212-215]; and two types of the final cathartic procedure [i.e., emetics] 


764 


(phyi ma la gnyis) [leaves 216-217]. 
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In all [the fifteen branches of medication] have fifty leaves [nos. 168-217]. 


THE STEM OF EXTERNAL THERAPY [dd'] 


[The stem of] external therapy has three branches (dpyad kyi yal ga gsum), 
comprising the therapeutic techniques suitable for wind, bile, and phlegm 
disorders. Altogether it has seven leaves [nos. 218-224], including massage 
(bsku mnye) and Mongolian moxibustion (hor gyi me btsa’), which are suit- 
able [for treatment of] the first [i.e., wind disorders]; induced perspiration 
(rngul dbyung ba), bloodletting (gtar ga), and fomentation (chu? ‘phrul ‘khor), 
which are suitable [for the treatment of ] the second [i.e., bile disorders]; and 
compress (dugs) and moxibustion (me btsa’), which are suitable [for the treat- 


ment of ] the last [i.e., phlegm disorders].”” 


[THE ARBOREAL METAPHOR] 


In brief, [the root of] physiology (gso yul) and pathology (nad gzhi) gives rise 
to eighty-eight [leaves], [the root of ] diagnosis to thirty-eight [leaves], and 
[the root of ] the methods of remedial treatment to ninety-six [leaves]. Since 
the entire content of medical science is established within [this framework], 
the [arboreal] metaphor of the Asoka tree has been justifiably applied." Simi- 
larly, the “flowers” (sme tog) symbolize the freedom from disease and longevity 
acquired by those who have properly understood and implemented [medical 
science], as outlined above; while the "fruits" (bras bu) symbolize the endow- 
ments of the sacred teachings, wealth, and well-being. 

Concerning the application of these appropriate metaphors, the [Root] 
Tantra itself says; 


There are nine stems that evolve from the three roots, 
Forty-seven branches that diverge from [these stems], 

Two hundred and twenty-four leaves that flourish, 

And radiant flowers that ripen into the five fruits. 

These are all explained in the paradigms of the Root Tantra. 


EXEGETICAL TANTRA [b] 
With regard to the second, [the Exegetical Tantra, it says in the root verses]: 


... Are explained in terms of the patient, the remedy, 


The application of the remedy, and the practicing physician. 
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All the [theoretical] aspects of medical science which are presented in the 
Exegetical Tantra [expounded by Vidyajnana, the emanation] of the buddha 
body of [Bhaisajyaguru], are combined within the four [therapeutic] prin- 


ciples (tshul bzhi), which will be explained, somewhat, below. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TANTRA [c'] 


With regard to the third, [the Jnstructional Tantra, it says in the root verses]: 


There are eight branches in the Instructional Tantra: 

[Treatment of ] the physical body [in general], pediatrics, 
gynecological diseases, 

Demonic possession, wounds and injuries, poisoning, 

Old age, and the restoration of virility and fertility. 


The Instructional Tantra [expounded by Vidyajfana, the emanation] of 
the buddha-attributes of [Bhaisajyaguru] has ninety-two chapters. ® Among 
them, seventy chapters” [chs. 1-70] concern the treatment of [humoral and 
internal disorders of ] the body [in general]; three chapters each are devoted 
to pediatrics (byis pa) [chs. 71-73] and gynecological diseases (mo nad) |chs. 
74-76]; five chapters each concern demonic possession (gdon) [chs. 77-81] 
and wounds or injuries (72550) [chs. 82-86]; three concern poisoning (dug) 
[chs. 87-89]; one concerns the elixirs of rejuvenation in the treatment of old 
age (rgas pa gso bat thabs bcud len) [ch. 90], and the remaining two concern 
the restoration of virility (ro tsa) [ch. 91] and its ancillary aspect, the treat- 
ment of infertility (bud med btsa’ srung gi thabs) |ch. 92]. Through these 
[topics], the instructions that concern the remedies or antidotes [for disease] 
are perfectly presented.” 

In general, all matters pertaining to [the health of ] the physical body and 
so forth are well known to accord with these [so-called] "eight categories of 
patients” (gso yul gyi yan lag brgyad). All the major and minor therapeutic 
techniques that exist [are said to] derive exclusively from this [pathological 
classification ].”” 


SUBSEQUENT TANTRA |d'] 


With regard to the fourth, [the Subsequent Tantra, it says in the root verses]: 


Diseases and remedial techniques are integrated in the 
Subsequent | Tantra). 
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The extensive explanations, classified according to the diseases afflicting the 
patient (gso yul gyi nad), the remedies (gso byed gnyen po), and the methods of 
treatment (gso ba'i thabs), are presented quintessentially from the standpoint 
of medical practice in the Subsequent Tantra [expounded by Vidyajnana, the 


emanation] of the buddha-activities of [Bhaisajyaguru].’”” 


CLASSIFICATION OF DISEASES AFFECTING THE PATIENT [i'] 


Diseases that afflict patients (gso yul nad) are extensively said to number one 
thousand two hundred, and when these are subsumed, they comprise four 
[main] types of disease: (1) the imaginary diseases associated with demonic 
possession (kun brtags gdon), (2) the ostensible diseases that suddenly occur 
(ltar snang 'phral), (3) the absolute diseases which harm the life span (yongs 


grub tshe), and (4) the dependent diseases of past actions (gzhan dbang sngon 
las kyi nad)" 

Each of these [main categories of disease] has one hundred and one subdivi- 
sions, makingaltogether four hundred and four [main diseases]. These include 
one hundred and one absolute diseases harmful to the life span, which require 
the application of [all] curative means and are in fact curable.’”” 


CLASSIFICATION OF REMEDIES [ii'] 


Remedies (gso byed gnyen po) number one thousand and two, and when these 
are subsumed, they comprise the four [methods of treatment]: medication, 
external therapy, diet, and regimen. 

Medications (sman) include both tranquilizing agents (zhi byed) and 
cathartic procedures (sbyong byed). Tranquilizing agents are either cooling 
or warming (bsil drod), and cathartic procedures are either strong or mild 
(drag dang ‘jam pa). External therapies (dpyad) are either gentle or harsh (jam 
rtsub). Diets (zas) are either beneficial or harmful (phan gnod), and regimen 
(spyod lam) is either vigorous or relaxing (drag dal)."* In short, it is said that 
there are altogether ten types of remedy (gzyen po bru) that can be applied. 


CLASSIFICATION OF METHODS OF TREATMENT [iii] 


The methods of treatment (gso thabs) that may be implemented number three 
hundred and sixty, and when these are subsumed, they comprise three aspects: 


diagnostics (brtagthabs), therapeutic principles (gso tshul), and curative meth- 
ods (bcos thabs). | 
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The first of these [diagnostics] includes both pulse palpation (reg pa rtsa)" 
and urinalysis through visual observation (thong ba chu la brtag pa).”” The 
second includes the nine therapeutic principles (gso tshul rnam pa dgu).”” The 
third [the curative methods] number twenty-three altogether. These include 


(1-8) the eight classes of tranquilizing agents (zhi byed sde tshan brgyad), 
namely, decoctions (thang), medicinal powders (phye ma), pills (rZ 
bu), pastes (/de gu), medicinal butters (sman mar), medicinal ash (thal 
sman), medicinal concentrates (khanda), and medicinal wine (sman 
chang). There are also gemstone and precious metal compounds (rin 
po chei sbyor ba) which can counter complications and relapses, and 
herbal compounds (sago sbyor) which are effective against sudden 
diseases.” 

(9-15) the seven cathartic procedures (sbyong byed bdun): preliminary 
oil therapy (sagon gro snum chos), the five main cathartics (sbyong 
byed dngos gzhi las Inga): purgatives or laxatives (bshal), emetics (sky- 
ugs), nasal medications or snuff (sna sman), mild enema ("jam rtsi), 
and strong enema (xi ru ha), and the [supplementary] procedure of 
channel cleansing (rtsa sbyong), which can counter complications and 
relapses” 

(16-23) the [six] techniques of external therapy (dpyad pa): bloodletting 
(gtar ga), moxibustion (bsregpa), medicinal compresses (dugs), fomen- 
tation (/wms), massage with ointment (byugs pa), and minor surgery 
(thur ma), which can counter complications and relapses.” 


These [twenty-three procedures] may also be reduced to eighteen practical 
methods of treatment (lag len bro brgyad) when the last five types [of tran- 


quilizing agent], such as medicinal ash, are subsumed within the five types of 
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primary tranquilizing agent (zhi byed rtsa bai sde tshan Inga). 
FOUR THERAPEUTIC PRINCIPLES [2/] 


Secondly, the detailed exegesis of the four therapeutic principles (gso ba tshul 


bzhi) has two parts: an introductory preamble and a detailed explanation. 


INTRODUCTORY PREAMBLE [a] 
As to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The patient includes [the topics of] physiology for which 


[treatment is prescribed] 
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And the diseases which are treated. 

The remedy includes [the topics of] regimen, diet, medication, 
and external therapy. 

The method of treatment includes [the topics of ] the prevention 
of disease, 

And the treatment of pathological transformations, 

While the practitioner of medical science [includes the physician]. 

[Medical science] is subsumed in these primary and ancillary 
[topics]. 


Since the paradigm of the aforementioned Exegetical Tantra contains the 
principal aphorisms of medical science in general, I will now elucidate this 
[paradigm] to some extent. The object that is to be treated (gso bya’? yul) [i.e., 
the patient] includes both [the topics of ] physiology (/us), in respect of which 
treatment [is prescribed], and the diseases (nad) dependent on this [physi- 
ology] which are treated. The remedy (gso byed gnyen po) includes the four 
[topics of ] regimen (spyod lam), diet (zas), medication (sman), and external 
therapy (dpyad). The therapeutic principles or methods of treatment (gso ba'i 
tshul lam thabs), in accordance with which remedies are applied to diseases, 
include both [the topics of ] the prevention of disease (nad med ring du gnas 
pa) and the treatment of pathological transformations (rnam gyur gso ba'i 
thabs). The practitioner of medical science (gso byed kyi mkhan po) includes 
[the topic of ] the physician (sman pa). The entire corpus of medical science 
is completely subsumed in these four primary and eleven ancillary topics.” 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF THERAPEUTIC PRINCIPLES [b'] 


As to the latter [the detailed explanation of the therapeutic principles], there 
are four parts: (1) the patient to be treated (gso bya), (2) the remedy (gso byed), 
(3) the method of treatment (gso thabs), and (4) the practicing physician (gso 
mkhan). 


PATIENTS [i'] 


The first [of these therapeutic principles], the patient to be treated, comprises 


[the ancillary topics of] both physiology (dus) and disease (nad). 
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PHYSIOLOGY [aa] 


Within physiology [the following] are determined: 


The understanding of human embryology, 


Based on primary and secondary causes, 


And the indications [of parturition], 


As well as the understanding [of human anatomy] in metaphorical 


terms, 


And the natural condition of the bodily constituents, 


The channels, the vulnerable points, 


And the passageways and orifices, 


Along with the defining characteristics [of the elements] 


Which may be subject to harm, 
And [the humors] which may be harmful, 


As well as the physical activities, distinctions, 


And signs of physical decay. 


With regard to the physiology of the human body, in respect of which treat- 


ment is applied, the following [seven] topics are established: 


(1) the understanding of human embryology (chags pai tshul rtogs). In this 


regard, the primary cause (rgyu) of human conception refers to [the 
simultaneous conjunction in the womb] of white and red generative 
fluids [including sperm and ovum] and a consciousness [inclined to 
rebirth] (dkar dmar rnam shes gsum). The secondary cause (rkyen) of 
[embryonic and fetal] development refers to the nutrients that derive 
from the navel and the umbilical cord. Also included here are the [vari- 
ous] indications associated with parturition.” 


(2) the understanding of human anatomy (lus gnas kyi nyams shes) based 


Mw 


on the application of metaphors, whereby the king [symbolizing the 
heart], the ministers [symbolizing the lungs], the queens [symbolizing 
the liver and spleen], and the royal subjects [symbolizing the other 
organs] are supported within a palatial mansion [symbolizing the tis- 
sues and limbs]. 

the understanding of the natural condition of human physiology, 
which has four parts: | 

(a) the natural condition of the bodily constituents (lus zungs ky: 


gnas lugs), i.e., the exact measurements (/dang tshad) of the [three] 
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(4) 


humors, along with chyle (dvangs), its residual impurities (52yigs), 

muscle tissue, bone tissue, and so forth [present ina healthy human 

organism of average build ]."" 

(b) the natural condition of the interconnecting channels (brel pa 
rtsa'i gnas lugs), comprising the channel of embryonic formation 
(chags pa'i rtsa), the channels of existence (srid pai rtsa), the chan- 
nels of connection (‘brel pa'i rtsa), and the course of the life span 
principle (tshe gnas pa'i rtsa)?® 

(c) the natural condition of the vulnerable points (gnyan pa gnad kyi 
gnas lugs), the seven categories of which include [the vulnerable 
points of ] the muscles, the adipose tissue, the bones, the tendons 
and ligaments (chu rgyus), the solid viscera, the hollow viscera, 
and the channels.”” 

(d) the natural condition of the [inner] passageways and [external] 
orifices (bu ga'i gnas lugs) which are the digestive tracts (zas ky; 
rgyu lam) for chyle and its residual impurities." 

the understanding of the definingcharacteristics of human physiology 

(us kyi mtshan nyid rtogs), based on the elements that are subject to 

harm (gnod bya khams), i.e., the seven bodily constituents (dus zungs 

bdun) and the three impurities (dri ma gsum), and the humors that 
may be harmful (gnod byed nyes pa), which comprise the fifteen types 
of wind, bile, and phlegm. These are all considered in terms of their 
formation (grub tshul), their nature (rang bzhin), their metabolism 
(me drod), their role in the process of digestion (/to ba), their locations 
[within the human organism] (gnas pa), their functionality (byed las), 


and their characteristics (»tsban nyid).”" 


(s) [the understanding of ] physical activities (lus kyi las), including gen- 


~~ 


eral actions associated with body, speech, and mind which are non-spe- 
cific (lung ma bstan) in terms of virtue and non-virtue, and particular 
actions through which the five sense faculties (dbang po Inga) engage 
with their own particular sense objects." 

the understanding of the [further] distinctions (dbye ba) between 
these [physical activities], based on sex— male, female, and hermaph- 
rodite; age—old age, childhood, and adult maturity; and the natural 
human constitution (rang bzhin)—which includes different human 
characteristics associated with [combinations of ] the three humors, 
as well as the distinctions between non-pathological humors and their 
pathological transformations.” 


(7) the determination of the signs of decay (jig pa'i ltas) in respect of the 
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physical body, based on the [distinctions between] the four categories 
[of signs] —those that are observed at a distance [from the patient] 
(ring ba), those that are observed at close proximity [to the patient] 
(nye ba), those that are of uncertain outcome (ma nges pa), and those 


that are of certain outcome (ges pa can). 


The natural condition or physiology of the [human] body which is to be 
treated [by the physician] should be understood on the basis of these seven 
topics, each of which has many subdivisions. 


PATHOLOGY [bb] 


With regard to the latter [it says in the root verses]: 


With regard to diseases, the remote and immediate primary causes 
Are [respectively] the three poisons and the three humors. 

While the secondary causes that aggravate [the basis of disease] 
Include the activity fields of the senses 

As well as their gathering, arising, and [fully manifest] arising. 

The characteristics [of humoral imbalance], 

Which has its inception in the six pathways, 

Are excess, deficiency, and [mutual] aggravation. 

[Diseases] are then classified on the basis of their primary causes, 
The [sex or age of] the patient, and their [four] aspects. 


With regard to the pathological diseases (nad) which are to be treated, 


there are five topics: 


(1) Concerning the primary causes of disease, the remote primary causes 
(ring rgyu) are the three poisons (dug gsum), which derive from fun- 
damental ignorance (ma rig pa), ^ and the immediate primary causes 
(nye ba'i rgyu) are [the imbalances of ] the three humors (nyes pa gsum) 
generated by them. 

(2) The three secondary causes (rkyen gsum) which aggravate diseases 
comprise 
(a) the sensory activity fields (skye mched kyi rkyen) of the seasons, 

sense organs, and modes of conduct, which may be deficient 
(dman), excessive (lhag pa), or abnormally absent (og pa); 
(b) the [covert] gatheringand [overt] arising (gsog r&yez) [of the three 
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humors] which tend to gather, arise, and subside in accordance 
with their primary causes, natures, and the [different] seasons 
(rgyu ngo bo dus gsum);™” and 

(c) the [fully manifest] arising (slongrkyen) 


be defined in the general context [of the three humors] or in terms 
800 


7? of diseases], which may 


of their specific [indications]. 

(3) The inception of disease (nad ‘jug tshul) is the process through which 
the three humors enter into their six [respective] pathways (lam drug) 
or areas of inception (jug sgo), targeted by the four secondary condi- 
tions (rkyen bzhi) [of season, demonic possession, diet, and regimen] 
which direct [dysfunctions] towards their respective [humoral] loca- 
tions or targets, so that they become localized." 

(4) The characteristics of [the different types of ] disease (nad kyi mtshan 
nyid) are based, following this inception, on the three degrees to 
which the bodily constituents and the three impurities diverge from 
the standard measurements (/dang tshad) [of a healthy human organ- 
ism]—whether in excess ( phel), deficiency (zad), or a state of [mutual] 
aggravation (‘khrugs pa). 

(s) The classifications of [diverse] diseases (nad kyi dbye ba) include 
(a) three that are made on the basis of primary causes (rgyz), i.e., those 

that originate from the actions of past [lives], those originating 
from the humoral [imbalances] of this life, and those originating 
from a combination of these two. 

(b) five that are made on the basis of [the sex or age of] the patient 
(rten), i.e., [diseases] specific to males, females, children, the 
elderly, and those that are common to all [types of patient]. 

(c) four'? that are made when the last [mentioned subcategory of 

= common] diseases are [further] enumerated on the basis of their 
humoral disorders (xyes pa), their main features (gtso bo), their 
types (rigs), and their locations (gnas). 


However, there are [also] limitless classifications based on the typology of 
the twenty-five vulnerable [humoral disorders] (gnod bya nyi shu rtsa inga) 
and their subdivisions, including [diseases distinguished by] a single isolated 
humor (rkyang pa), and those [distinguished by] a dependent humor in asso- 
ciation with others (/dan dres pa). 

The characteristics of the pathological diseases to be treated [by the physi- 
cian] should be properly understood on the basis of these five topics. 
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REMEDIES [ii'] 


As for the exegesis of the second therapeutic principle, the remedy (gso byed 
kyi tshul) [it says in the root verses]: | 


Regimen comprises continuous [daily] regimen, seasonal regimen, 
and occasional regimen. 

Dietetics includes [knowledge of] the [diverse] types [of food and 
beverages], 

As well as dietary restrictions and moderation in the quantity of 
food. 

Medication includes taste, potency, post-digestive taste, and 
compounding methods. 

External therapy includes [the application of ] mild, rough, and 
rigorous [treatments], 

Along with the [appropriate] surgical instruments. 


With regard to the remedies which treat diseases (nad gso byed gnyen po 


rnams), there are four topics:*” 


(1) Among them, the first is the important topic of regimen (spyod lam), 
which has three aspects: 

(a) continuous [daily] regimen (rgyun du spyod pa) includes activi- 
ties which prolong the life span, activities associated with worldly 
pursuits, and those associated with the sacred [teachings] (dam 
pa); 

(b) seasonal regimen (dus spyod) includes reliance on the [different] 
remedies appropriate for the [different conditions] that [covertly] 
gather and [overtly] arise during the six seasons [of the year]; 

(c) occasional regimen (gnas skabs kyi spyod pa) [entails the non-sup- 
pression of natural functions] in order that [diseases] might not 
[suddenly] arise and in order that those that have arisen might be 
alleviated."^ 

(2) Dietetics (‘tsho ba zas) also has three aspects: 

(a) the [diverse] types (tshuZ) or categories of food and beverages 
should be understood;*? 

(b) there should be dietary restrictions practiced (bsdam par bya ba) 


in respect of [food and beverages that are] incompatible with the 
body;'" 
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(c) moderation should be observed with regard to the quantity of 
food intake (zas tshod ran par bza')." 


(3) Compounded medications (sbyor ba sman) have six [different] tastes 


nN! 


(ro drug) and seventeen [different] attributes (yon tan bcu bdun) that 
arise from their eight [distinct] potencies (mus pa brgyad), as well as 
three kinds of post-digestive taste (zhu rjes gsum) 

The compounding methods (sbyor ba'i thabs) applied in remedies 


for all ktnds of diseases should be mastered. These include sixty-three 


[types of compound differentiated according to their taste], which 


are remedies for the [diverse] diseases that arise. For there are fifty- 
seven compounded tastes (ro bsdebs sbyor ba [nga bcu rtsa bdun) and 
six [basic or] isolated tastes (rkyang pa drug) which may be applied as 
remedies to counter the seventy-four different degrees of [humoral] 
excess or deficiency.” 

Then, when [medications] are compounded according to their 
potency, they include both tranquilizing and cathartic [compounds]. 
With regard to external therapy (dpyad pa) and surgical instruments 
(cha byad), [there are four aspects]:*" 

(a) mild therapy (jam pa'i dpyad) includes compresses (dugs), fomen- 
tation (/ums), and massage with ointments (byugs pa);"* 

(b) rough therapy (rtsub pa'i dpyad) includes bloodletting (gtar), 
moxibustion (sreg), and minor surgery (dbug pa); 

(c) rigorous therapy (drag poi dpyad) is of four types, including inci- 

sion ( dral ba), excision (gcod pa), scraping ( drud pa), and extrac- 

tion ( byin pa); 

the surgical instruments [utilized in these therapeutic applica- 


(d 
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tions] include fourteen sorts of probes (zug rngu brtag pai dpyad 
bcu bzhi), such as the “needle-headed” probe [for the exploration 
of cranial fractures] (khab mdo); six kinds of forceps (skam pa 
rigs drug), such as the "lion-mouthed" forceps (seng ge kha), used 
for extracting foreign bodies; six kinds of lancet (gtsag bu? sde 
drug), such as the “lancet shaped like a sparrow’s feather” (byeu 
sgro dra), which are used for incisions of the muscle tissue and to 
cause bleeding; nine kinds of surgical stylets (thur ma dgu), suchas 
the “stylet shaped like a reed nib” (sbubs thur smyu gu), which are 
used for making punctures (btsag dbugs) and releasing [fluids or] 
vapors (dbugs dren); and assorted minor instruments, such as the 
cannula [for irrigating wounds and applying anal suppositories] 
(gce'u), the cupping horn [for extracting serum] (rzgabs ra), and 
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the fire-cupping bow] [used to siphon off fluids from surface boils] 
(bum pa). 
[The practicing physician] should persevere compassionately with these 
[remedies] in order to treat the [various] types of pathological disease. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT [iii'] 


The third [of the therapeutic principles, the method of treatment (gso thabs), 
has two parts: prophylactics (nad med gnas shing ‘tsho ba) and treatment (na 


ba gso bar byao). 


PROPHYLACTICS [aa] 


As to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


[Prophylactics] maintain [the body] in good health, free from 
disease, 


And prolong [the life] of the aged, free from disease. 


The supreme method which prolongs life and maintains good health, not 
in respect of the ordinary body but of the [balance of] non-pathological 
[humors] free from disease, is the training in abandoning the primary and 
secondary causes of disease.*” Then, when the life span is nearly ended due to 
old age, once the strength of the bodily constituents has been eclipsed by the 
passing of many years and months, and the physical frame has deteriorated, 
the life span should be prolonged and vigor enhanced by compounding elixirs 


of rejuvenation (bcud len).”° 


TREATMENT [bb] 


As to the latter [it says in the root verses]: 


[Understanding] the primary causes and characteristic [symptoms] 
of disease, 

And relying on [familiarity with] the advantages and disadvantage 
[of certain remedies], 

[The physician] should [also] undertake diagnosis through 
subterfuge 


And through the four alternative parameters, 
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On the basis of which [treatment] is to be abandoned or prescribed. 

Treatment should then be administered 

According to general, specific, and special [therapeutic] principles. 

Both the common and special methods of treatment should be 
mastered. 


DIAGNOSTICS [1"] 


Before treating diseases, [the practicing physician] should first master diag- 
nostics (gos bzung rtags). This entails actual or genuine diagnosis (dzgos su 


821 


brtag) of humoral disorders on the basis of three principles: 


(1) [understanding] the primary [and secondary] causes that arise (slong 
byed rgyu), 

(2) [understanding] the characteristic symptoms [of humoral imbalance] 
(mtshan nyid rtags), and 

(3) reliance on familiarity with the advantages and disadvantages [of cer- 
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tain remedies] (phan gnod goms pa bsten pa). 


[Physicians] may also undertake diagnosis by means of subterfuge (ngan 
Yo skyon te thabs kyi sgo nas brtag pa), in order to [inspire confidence in their 
skills and] avoid acquiring a reputation for ignorance.” Then, they should 
also make their diagnosis on the basis of the four alternative parameters 
through which [treatment] is to be abandoned or adopted (spang blang mu 
bzhii brtag pa), analyzing whether a disease is (1) easily curable (gso sla ba), (2) 
difficult to cure (gso dka’ ba), (3) only nominally curable (gso rung ba tsam), or 
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(4) [incurable and therefore] to be abandoned (spang bar bya ba). 


ADMINISTERING TREATMENT [2"] 


Having completed their diagnosis, [ physicians should then consider] the ways 
in which treatment should be administered. This includes both therapeutic 


principles (gso tshud) and the methods of treatment (gso thabs). 


THERAPEUTIC PRINCIPLES [a"] 


As to the former, there are three [types of recognized therapeutic principle— 
general, specific, and special :"? | 
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(1) The general therapeutic principle is that [imbalances of ] the three 
humors should be cured by tranquilizing agents (zhi byed) at the 
time when they [covertly] gather and by cathartic procedures (sbyong 
byed) at the time when they [overtly] surface, taking precautions not 
to arouse [other diseases] while they are being tranquilized."^ 

(2) The specific therapeutic principles concern the curing in the appropri- 
ate manner of dysfunctions associated with indigestion (ma zhu ba), 
isolated [or independent] humoral diseases (rkyang pa), and depen- 
dent [or combined humoral diseases] (gzhan dhang can).*” 

(3) Then, there are nine special therapeutic principles, through which 
diseases are to be treated:"* 

(a) When [the physician] has not yet understood [whether a specific 
disease is to be classified as one of heat or cold] and is hesitant, 
the clinical test (sad mda’) should be applied [cautiously, like a 
creeping cat approaching a mouse]. 

(b) When [the physician] is certain [as to the nature of the disease], 
having diagnosed it correctly, medication or external therapy 
should be actually [and openly] applied, [as if hoisting a silken 
banner on a mountain top]. 

(c) When [the physician has madea correct diagnosis but] the remedy 
does not immediately take effect, the course of [secondary] ail- 
ments has to be stabilized [as ifgoading an untamed horse along]. 

(d) When an ailment has been previously treated [by another doc- 
tor and the prescribed medication is diagnosed] to have been 
deficient, excessive, or counter-indicative, the remedy should be 
changed [and the mistake swiftly rectified, like a gull catching a 
fish]. 

(e) When treating the most serious diseases, the remedy should be 
expertly applied [as if meeting a deadly enemy on a narrow path]. 

(f) When treating less serious types of disease, the remedy should be 
applied gradually [as if scaling the rungs of a ladder]. 

(g) When, with regard to the three humors, a disease caused by a single 
isolated [humoral dysfunction] is treated, the remedy should not 
harm the other [humors, like a hero vanquishing an enemy). . 

(h) When combined humoral disorders are treated, the cure should 
be applied proportionately [like a chieftain resolving a dispute]. 

(i) In all cases, the treatment should be commensurate with the dis- 
ease and unerring [like the balanced loads carried by hybrid cattle 
and sheep]. 
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METHODS OF TREATMENT [b"] 


There are two common methods of treatment (gso thabs gnyis) which are to 
be undertaken: anabolic procedures [for increasing weight] (brta ba) in the 
case of [anorexic] patients with a deficiency of the bodily constituents (zungs 
zad), and so forth; and catabolic procedures [for reducing weight] (zyams 
dmad pa, smyung ba) in the case of those suffering from obesity (tsho che), 
and so forth.” 

Special methods of treatment should also be mastered [and applied] in the 
case of different disorders of the three humors: cooling [remedies] should be 
applied in the treatment of fevers [and bile disorders], warming [remedies] 
in the treatment of colds [and phlegm disorders], oily and warm [remedies] 


in the treatment of wind disorders, and so forth? 


THE PRACTICING PHYSICIAN [iv] 


As to the fourth [of the therapeutic principles, the practicing physician (gso 
mkhan), it says in the root verses}: 


Physicians should be endowed with the six primary attributes. 
They should be supreme [in all their other qualities], 

And masters of [medical and spiritual] practices. 

[ Ihus,] they themselves and others will enjoy 

The results of immediate happiness and long-term well-being. 


As for the defining characteristics of the practicing physicians (sman pa) 
who undertake the treatment of disease, they should be endowed with six 
831 


primary attributes (rgyu drug): 


(1) They should have an analytical intelligence, which is broad-minded, 
steadfast, and refined. 

(2) They should havea virtuous or positive outlook, endowed with loving- 
kindness and compassion.” 

(3) They should keep their commitments, including the six [commit- 
ments] that establish an attitude [of respect for medical teachers, texts, 
and colleagues] (blo zhag drug), the two [commitments] that are to be 
retained (bzung bya gnyis), and three that bring about understanding 
(shes pa gsum).? 

(4) They should be skillful [in therapeutic techniques]—dexterous in 
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hand, pleasant in verbal communication, and brilliant in their knowl- 
edge [of diagnosis and treatment]. 

(s) They should persevere in their own [medical] studies and training, 
and be without idleness in attending to their patients. 

(6) They should be learned in [basic] human values (zi chos), maintain- 
ing saintly characteristics (dam pai msthan nyid) and excellence in all 


ordinary modes of behavior (kun spyod). 


In addition, they should have rejected the twelve defects of inferior [doc- 
tors) (tha ma'i skyon bcu gnyis), such as the absence of an authentic lineage, 
and the lack of observational skills or experience." Instead, they should be 
endowed with supreme qualities. Mastering the ordinary medical practices 
pertaining to body, speech, and mind, and in particular the practices of the 
[Buddhist] view, meditation, and conduct, they should maintain a [high] 
standard that accords with the aforementioned therapeutic principles. Con- 
sequently, both they themselves and others [who encounter them] will enjoy 
the results of immediate happiness [in this life] and long-term well-being [in 
future lives]. 


7. ASTROLOGY AND DIVINATION 


b. The Minor Classical Sciences [III.B.2.b] 
i. General Introduction 
ii. Actual Exegesis 
aa. Astrology 
I Overview 
2' Precision of the Inner World 
a Cycles of Breath within the Energy Channels 
b Correlation of Microcosm and Macrocosm 
3 The Basis of Astrological Calculations in the Macrocosm 
a [he Zodiac 
b Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses 
c Calculation of Zodiacal, Calendar, and Solar Days 
d' Calculation of the Cycle of Months 
e Precedence of the Waxing and Waning Phases of the Moon 
4 Ihe Techniques of Astrological Calculation 
a Ihe Fivefold Calculation 
b Subsidiary Calculations concerning Planetary Motion, 
Eclipses, and So Forth 
c Prognostications 
i' Prognostications of the Wheel of Time and Svarodaya 
ii Prognostications of Elemental Divination 


THE MINOR CLASSICAL SCIENCES [b] 


The second part of the exegesis of the classical sciences concerns the minor or 


lesser sciences (rigs gnas chung ba), which has two parts: a [general] introduc- 


tion and the actual [exegesis]. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION [i] 


As to the former [it says in the root verses]: 
Among the [subjects] known as the five minor sciences... 


Although there are a few dissimilar opinions as to what subjects actually 
constitute the enumeration of the "five minor sciences" (rigs gnas chung ba 
Inga), 5 it is said in the Tantra of Renunciation:** 

A bodhisattva, in order to inspire sentient beings, should study the 
treatises of poetics for the sake of others, along with the treatises 
ofsynonymics which list both homonyms and synonyms; the trea- 
tises of prosody which classify metrical verses according to their 
varying numbers of heavy and light syllables and the degree to 
which they are interspersed with [passages of prose]; the treatises 
of dramaturgy which delight audiences through their discourse, 
humor, and multi-lingual variation; and the treatises of astrol- 
ogy which make astonishing revelations, appraised on the basis 
of mathematics. This is because that bodhisattva wishes to attain 
the unsurpassed and completely perfect enlightenment. 


In recent times there has been a consensus that the interpretation [of what 
constitutes the five minor sciences] should accord with this passage. [The 
postposition] “among” (/as) completes this introductory line of verse. 


ACTUAL EXEGESsIS [ii] 


Secondly, [the actual exegesis of the minor classical sciences] comprises five 
parts: astrology (jyotibsastra, skar rtsis), poetics (kavya, smyan dngags), pros- 
ody (chandas, sdeb sbyor), synonymics (abhidana, mngon brjod), and drama- 
turgy (natya, zlos gar). 


ASTROLOGY [aa] 


The explanation of astrology has four sections: (1) the overview, (2) the preci- 
sion of the inner [world], (3) the basis of astrological calculations pertain- 
ing to the outer [world], and (4) an exegesis of the techniques employed in 
astrological calculation. 
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OVERVIEW [1'] 


With regard to the first [the overview, it says in the root verses]: 


... Astrology discloses things to be adopted or rejected 

From the perspective of relative appearances. 

The gross apparitional forms of reality or emptiness 

Underlie the astrological calculations to be made, 

While the techniques of astrological calculation 

Are mathematical computations of interdependence or correlation. 


The point [of astrology] is that since this [science] is undeluded with 
respect to the mathematical calculations and circumstances applicable in the 
world of relative appearances, it should disclose without error the things [or 
courses of action] that are to be adopted or rejected. The well-known [sys- 
tems] of astrology (skar rtsis) which maintain this purpose include both outer 
[non-Buddhist] traditions and inner [Buddhist] traditions,” and among 
them here [in Tibet, the tradition] which adheres to the [astrological system] 
enunciated in the King of Tantras | The Wheel of Time) is [considered to be] 
the most useful or purposeful. 

According to this [system of the Wheel of Time], it is important, at the 
outset, to understand the precision of the inner world (pang gi nges pa): The 
abiding nature of reality (de kho na nyid kyi gnas lugs), the emptiness that is 
free from conceptual elaborations (stong pa spros bral) owing to the contami- 
nation of fundamental ignorance (ma rig pa), its mode of bewilderment, has 
been fabricated or superimposed in a limitless number of gross apparitional 


9* These include dichotomies exemplified by object and subject, or 


forms. 
the outer and inner [worlds], and trichotomies, exemplified by the energy 
channels, winds, and generative essences (rtsa rlung thig le) [within the subtle 
body], or [the three energy channels of | the Sun, Moon, and Rahu.”” 

It is this mere apparitional aspect [of emptiness] that underlies the astro- 
logical calculations to be made in respect of ordinary individuals,’ while the 
actual techniques or methods of astrological calculation are mathematical 
computations applied to [ascertain] the interdependence or correlation [of 


these apparent phenomena]. 


PRECISION OF THE INNER WORLD [2’] 


Secondly, with regard to the precision of the inner [world, it says in the root 
verses]: 
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The stepping of the planets derives from the breath within the 
central channel, 

But at the end of the four ages, they will enter a state of vacuity. 

The precision of time arises through repeated scrutiny. 


The breath (svasa, dbugs) that moves within the central energy channel 
(avadhuti, dbu ma) [of the subtle body] is known as the vital energy of pris- 
tine cognition (ye shes kyi rlung). Just as the left-side and right-side energy 
channels manifestly arise in dependence on the central energy channel, the 
vital energy of past actions (das kyi rlung), which embodies the five material 
elements (byung ba Inga’i bdag gnyid), arises or circulates dependent on the 


vital energy of pristine cognition.™ 


CYCLES OF BREATH WITHIN THE ENERGY CHANNELS [a] 


Dependent on the left-side energy channel (lalana, gYon rkyang ma) [of the 
subtle body], [this vital energy] generates the objective aspect [of the subject- 
object dichotomy] which is nature endowed with “lightness” (sattvaprakrti, 
snying stobs kyi rang bzhin), setting in motion the five peaceful planets (zhi gza’ 
Inga) respectively through the [progressive elemental] sequence—space, wind, 
fire, water, and earth. Meanwhile, dependent on the right-side energy channel 
(rasana, gYas ro ma), the same vital energy manifests as nature endowed with 
"motility" (rajabprakrti, rdul kyi rang bzhin), thereby generating the primal 
self (pradhana, gtso bo), which is the subjective or conceptualizing aspect [of 
the same dichotomy], and setting in motion the five wrathful planets (drag 
gza Inga) respectively through the [regressive elemental] sequence—earth, 
water, fire, wind, and space.*” For this reason it is said that, in the case of the 
external world, the stepping of the planets in a slow orbital motion (dal rkang) 
and the stepping of the planets in a fast orbital motion (myur rkang) and so 
forth’? may be correlated with the calculations applicable to the fire element 
and the wind element respectively." 

The number of the years (lo grangs) and so forth after which these planets 


will enter into a state of vacuity at the end of the four ages [of time] 


may also 
be correlated with the inner [or subtle, microcosmic] body, as stated above, 
in which case a mature adult male, free from ill-health, should be taken as the 
[ideal] exemplar: At first five mandalas are set in motion through the [progres- 
sive] sequence of the elements— space, wind, fire, water, and earth— emerging 


exhaled from the left nostril, dependent on the left-side energy channel [of 
the subtle body], and each of chese mandalas is equivalent to three hundred 
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and sixty [breaths]. Then, five mandalas are set in motion in the reverse order, 
through the [regressive] sequence of the elements—earth, water, fire, wind, 
and space—absorbed or inhaled into the right [nostril], dependent on the 
right-side energy channel [of the subtle body]. 

Each of these mandalas or minor cycles (pho chung) is equivalent to three 
hundred and sixty [breaths], and when all five mandalas are completed, that 
is known as one major cycle (‘pho chen), which is equivalent to one thousand 
eight hundred breaths. Once these two processes of the exhalation and inhala- 
tion [of breath] have been completed, in the interval between any two major 
cycles, [the breath] re-enters the central energy channel. 


CORRELATION OF MICROCOSM AND MACROCOSM [b] 


[On this analogy, it is said that] when the processes associated with the for- 
mation and dissolution of the world have come to an end, there will endure 
a state of vacuity (stong par gnas); or else when the spheres (mandala) of 
the planets have come to an end, they will enter into [a state of ] vacuity.” 
Corporeal beings, after [completing] the cycle of birth and death, similarly 
enter into the [state of] natural inner radiance (rang bzhin od gsal)." Such 
are the points [indicated here]. 

In accordance with this principle of correlation, there are six major cycles 
[of breath] (‘pho chen) associated with the odd-numbered solar mansions 
(mi mnyam pai khyim), starting with Aries (mesa, lug), which emerge from 
the right-side energy channel and six major cycles [of breath] associated with 
the even-numbered solar mansions (manyam pai khyim), starting with Taurus 
(ursa, glang), which emerge from the left-side energy channel. Together, 
these [solar mansions] form the “twelvefold cycle of the ascendant conjunc- 


* which is [precisely] equivalent [in its 


tions” (dus sbyor gyi pho ba bcu gnyis), 
duration] to twenty-one thousand six hundred breaths—i.e., the total number 
of breaths (rang dbugs) in a single [solar] day.? 

Therefore, internally, once the elements have completed their course of 
exhalation and inhalation over two major cycles [of breath], they come to 
rest in emptiness or vacuity within the central energy channel [of the subtle 
body]. This is the meaning that accords with the [Buddhist] teachings. 

In other contexts, in order to induce eternalistic extremists to enter upon 
[the Buddhist path], this [process] is [provisionally and artfully] presented 
as if it were due to a powerful “self” (purusa, gtso bo), for whom one single 
breath is equivalent to one thousand and two hundred human years.” When 
two major cycles of his breath have corne to an end, it is said that, externally, 
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one Great Age [of time] (7ahayuga) will come to an end;*” and that in the 
interval between [these] and [the next] of his [major breathing] cycles, [the 
breath] will enter the central energy channel (of his subtle body], while exter- 
nally the planets will enter into a state of vacuity. 

Concerning the timing of this entry into [the state of ] vacuity (stong jug), 
the followers of the Tsurphu tradition hold that the actual calculations pre- 
sented in the Tantra [of the Wheel of Time] should be taken literally, while 
the followers of the Phugpa tradition hold that the [actual] calculations were 
concealed in order that [non-Buddhist] extremists might not understand 
them, and that therefore [the comments of the Tantra] are not to be taken 
literally. [On this basis] they invented a new and detailed “textbook system 
of calculation" (grub mthaii zhib rtsis).? 

Furthermore, just as sentient beings transmigrate and take birth through 
vital energy, by the power of their all-[embracing] conceptual thoughts, simi- 
larly the precision of time may also be observed sequentially in the external 
[world]. This is why, at the end of the solar mansion Pisces (nya khyim), on 
the thirtieth day of the month of Phalguna (dbo zla ba), in the fire tiger year 
[which is the last year of the Jovian sexagenary cycle], the exact longitude 
(longs spyod rnam par dag pa) of the planets and constellations is convention- 
ally designated as an “entry into vacuity” [i.e., zero degrees]. Then, once again 
from the first day of the month of Caitra (nag zla) in the [fire hare] year of 
Prabhava (rab byung), [which is the first year of the next sexagenary cycle], 
the mean longitudinal positions (rtag pai longs spyod) pertaining to all the 


years, months, planets, and constellations newly arise. 


THE BASIS OF ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS IN THE 
MACROCOSM [3"] 


Thirdly [with regard to the basis of astrological calculations pertaining to the 
outer world, it says in the root verses]: 


The inner [world] qualitatively manifested as the [phenomena of] 
the external world, 

Among which the solar mansions and constellations 

Which [the planets] traverse took form; 

And the planetary bodies that traverse them [also] arose. 

The Sun marks out its [anti-clockwise] longitude through the solar 
mansions, 

While the four [terrestrial] seasons rotate in a clockwise manner. 
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The solar mansions of the constellations and the zodiac, 
Dependent on the motion of the wind element, 

Also rotate clockwise in the course of each solar day, 

While the planets demarcate celestial [longitude], through their 


respective motions. 


The inner abiding nature of the [subtle] body of indestructible reality (rdo 
rjei lus) qualitatively manifested as [the diverse phenomena of ] the external 
world,” among which, at the outset, the twelve solar mansions (khyim bcu 
gnyis)"* and twenty-eight constellations (rgyu skar nyer brgyad)*” took form 
upon the zodiac (go la), the space in which [the planets] make their traverse. 
Thereupon, the ten planetary bodies (gza’ bcu)** that traverse [the zodiac 
also] arose. 


THE ZODIAC [a] 


In the sky the Sun marks out its celestial longitude, [moving] anti-clockwise 
through the twelve solar mansions, while on earth the four seasons rotate 
cyclically through their [corresponding] twelve terrestrial aspects which are 
indicative of past actions, changing and moving in a clockwise manner.*” So 
it is that the solar mansions of the constellations (skar gyi khyim) and the 
zodiac, dependent on the motion of the wind element (r/ung gros), move 
clockwise [rising in the east and setting in the west] in the course of each solar 
day. By contrast, the planetary bodies, [moving anti-clockwise] through their 
respective motions (rang gros), demarcate their celestial longitude against the 
constellations and solar mansions. 


CALCULATION OF SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSEs [b'] 


Unlike the other planetary bodies which [appear to] move anti-clockwise 
[from west to east] around Mount Sumeru [i.e., the Earth] because the 
motions of their epicycles turn eastwards upon the [band of ] constellations, 
the eclipser Rahu, by contrast, from the perspective of ultimate [truth], [is 
said to] steal the power of the other planets because it is endowed with merits, 
orbiting Mount Sumeru in a clockwise manner [from east to west], since it 
turns westwards, in conformity with the motion of the wind element that 
propels the solar mansions. For this reason, Rahu demarcates its longitude in 
reverse, starting from [the constellation] Pisces (Revati, Nam gru) and ending 
with Aries (A$vini, Tha skar). 
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Furthermore, since Rahu internally is an aspect of the pristine cogni- 
tion within the central energy channel [of the subtle body], the nature of 
Rahu may also be understood through the adamantine meditative stability 
(vajropamasamadhi) which destroys aspects of bewilderment with regard to 
relative [truth]. In accordance with this perspective, correlated to the exter- 
nal world, while the other planets demarcate their celestial longitude in an 
anti-clockwise manner, and are weak in power (stobs dman), Rahu takes an 
opposite course because it is endowed with the higher power of merit. 


Rahu encounters the Sun and the Moon, 
In the interval which follows the passing of three "seasons." 


Since Rahu partakes of the nature of emptiness or vacuity within the central 
energy channel of [the yogin’s] own body, and is unobscured and unimpeded 
in terms of the physical elements, its upper part (yar sna) has [the appearance 
of ] a ball of semen (dpyid kyi gong bu), formed of the water element, and its 
lower part (mar sna) has [the appearance of] a blazing seed (zig le), formed 
of the fire element. Moreover, since Rahu is endowed with a single purity in 
respect of both external and internal aspects, its body is vacuous, unobscured 
and unimpeded, like the space element, while its head (vaktra, gdong) is black, 
embodying darkness, the nature of the water element, and its tail (puccha, 
mjug ma) is red and fiery, [embodying] the nature of the fire element. These 
two [nodes—the head and the tail— ] are the coarsely [appearing aspects of 
Rahu), which have the power to cause [solar and lunar] eclipses. 

Internally [within the subtle body], during the last of a series of three “sea- 
sons" (try rtu, dus gsum) (each lasting two months], which are respectively 
named motility (rajas), lightness (sattva), and darkness (tamas), [ Ráhu] steals 
the power of the right-side channel through the vital energy of great darkness 
(mun pa chen poi rlung). Similarly, when the [cycle of the] six elements— 
earth, water, fire, wind, space, and pristine cognition— comes to an end [after 
six months], it steals che power of the left-side channel? 

By analogy, in the outer [world], the eclipser Rahu (mun can) appears to 
enter [across the path of] the Sun in the interval between the waxing and 
waning phases of the Moon [i.e., on the thirtieth day of the lunar month], 
once three “seasons” [i-e., six lunar months] have elapsed, whether this period 
is calculated on the basis ofa single link [of dependent origination] or a single 
“season” corresponding to two months [of the year ].? Furthermore, when six 
months have elapsed [on the fifteenth day of the lunar month], Rahu appears 


to enter [across the path of) the Moon. 
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According to [the system] whereby [the Sun is considered to] rotate 
sequentially through the twelve links of dependent origination (dvadasanga- 
pratityasamutpada, rten ‘brel yan lag bcu gnyis), solar eclipses (nyi dzin) inevi- 
tably coincide with the last day [of the lunar month], which is identified with 
the link of dependent origination known as “contact” (sparsa, reg pai rten 
‘brel). Commencing from the lunar mansion (khyim zla) Aries, one link [of 
dependent origination] is assigned to each of the twelve months, and within 
each of these links [or months], the first solar day (yin zhag) [in turn] cor- 
responds to [the link of] “fundamental ignorance" (ma rig pa), the second 
to [the link of] “formative predispositions” (du byed), the third to [the link 
of | “consciousness” (rnam shes), the fourth to [the link of] “name and form" 
(ming gzugs), the fifth to [the link of] the “six sensory activity fields” (skye 
mched drug), the sixth to [the link of ] “contact” (reg pa), the seventh to [the 
link of] “feeling” (tshor ba), the eighth to [the link of] “craving” (sred pa), 
the ninth to [the link of] [the “grasping” (len pa), the tenth to [the link of] 
the “rebirth process" (srid pa), the eleventh to [the link of ] “birth” (skye ba), 
and the twelfth [to the link of ] “aging and death" (rga shi).*° 

Thereafter the cycle is repeated, from “fundamental ignorance” to “aging 
and death,” corresponding to the thirteenth to twenty-fourth [solar days], 
and again from “fundamental ignorance” on the twenty-fifth day through 
to “aging and death” on the sixth day [of the following month], and from 
“fundamental ignorance” on the seventh day [of that second month] to “aging 
and death” on the eighteenth day, and from “fundamental ignorance” on the 
nineteenth day to “aging and death” on the thirtieth day. 

In brief, [over a two-month cycle] it is said that the thirtieth day will coin- 
cide either with [the link of] “contact” or with [the link of] “aging and death,” 
and that an eclipse may occur when [the link of] “contact” is present— [a day] 
that occurs in rotation [every other month]. At the mid-point (dbus) of this 
[day or] link of “contact,” the exact Moon (zla dag) and the exact Sun (nyi 


866 


dag) may be eclipsed by the motion of Rahu. 


CALCULATION OF ZODIACAL, CALENDAR, AND 
SOLAR Days [c] 


The zodiacal, calendar, and solar days then emerged, 

Dependent on the epicycles of the Sun, Moon, and the wind 
element. 

[The Sun and the planets in a single solar day] rotate along 
the zodiac, | 
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[Divided] according to three “periods” of time, four “junctures, 
Eight “watches,” twelve “[ascendant] conjunctions,” 

Thirty “hours, twenty-one thousand six hundred “breaths,” 
Three thousand six hundred “intervals” of time, 

Or sixty “clepsydra measures” of time. 


Dependent on three kinds of zodiacal epicycle (go lai gros gsum)—those 
of the Sun, the Moon, and the wind element—there emerged the zodiacal 
or sidereal day (khyim zhag), the calendar day (tshes zhag), and the solar day 
(nyin zhag). The first of these is longer [in its duration], the second is shorter, 
and the last is intermediate between these two [in its duration], as has been 
explained in detail above.*” 

The principal aspect among the [various] divisions of time, which include 
years, months, and so forth, is the solar day, which depends on the epicycle 
of the Sun. In the course of a single solar day [of twenty-four hours], there 
are twelve “ascendant conjunctions” (dus sbyor bcu gnyis) [with the respective 
solar mansions], every four of which are equivalent to a single [eight-hour] 
“period” of time (dus gcig), so that [in a single solar day] there are three such 
[eight-hour] “periods” of time. 

Corresponding to every three “ascendant conjunctions,’ there is a single 
[six-hour] “juncture” (sandhya, thun mtshams), so that [in the course of a 
whole solar day] there are four such [six-hour] "junctures." ^ Likewise, cor- 
responding to every one and a half “ascendant conjunctions” there is a single 
[three-hour] “watch” (prahara, thun tshod), so that [in the course of a whole 
solar day] there are eight such [three-hour] “watches.” 

Corresponding to every five “gnomon” [of time] (danda, dbyu gu), there is 
a single “ascendant conjunction,’ so that [in the course of a whole solar day] 
there are twelve “ascendant conjunctions."*? 

Corresponding to every two [“gnomon’” or] “clepsydra measures" (ghatika, 
chu tshod), there is a single [forty-eight minute] “hour” (mauhürtika, yud 
tsam), so that [in the course of a whole solar day] there are thirty [forty-eight 
minute] “hours.” 

There are also twenty-one thousand six hundred [human] “breaths” (svasa, 
dbugs) [each of four seconds in duration, in the course of a solar day], and 
every six [human] “breaths” are equivalent to a single [twenty-four second] 
"interval" of time (panipala, chu srang), so that [in the course of a whole solar 
day] there are three thousand six hundred such “intervals.”*” 

Sixty [twenty-four second] “intervals” are equivalent to a single [twenty- 
four minute] “clepsydra measure,” and the Sun [appears] to rotate through 
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sixty of these “clepsydra measures” in its journey across the zodiac, in the 
course of a single solar day. 
The other planets also [appear] to follow the course of'this [solar day], their 


motions impacting in the world and eliciting positive and negative results.” 


CALCULATION OF THE CYCLE OF MONTHS [d'] 


At this juncture, incidentally, we should consider the starting point of the 
monthly cycle, in the course of a year. It says in the Sutra of the Nucleus of 


the Sun: 


Iam referring to the constellation Pleiades. 

When the Moon is full [in Pleiades], [the cycle of] months will be 
complete. 

Thus, I affirm that the “late autumn month" should herald the start 
of the year. 


On this basis, it is said that the year should start with the month of Karttika 
(smin drug) [or late autumn] because Pleiades (krttika, smin drug) was the 
first of the lunar mansions, according to the sequence originally established 
for the course of a given year.” However, as is known in the world, it is the 
early spring month (dpyid ra) [equivalent to Caitra (wag pa)], that is generally 
considered to start the year." 

In addition to those two traditions, which [respectively] reflect [the views 
of ] monastic discipline (Vinaya) and phenomenology (Abhidharma), there 
are also other sources claiming that the month of Á$vina (tha skar) should 
herald the start the year, while according to Chinese astrology (rgya rtsis) the 
start of the year is assigned to the first Mongolian month (hor zla ba dang po), 
which they identify with the [month of] the tiger, or early spring.” 

The Tantra of the Wheel of Time identifies three different starting points 
for the year: (1) with reference to the formation of the world systems in this 
[universe], (2) while emphasizing the solar mansions, and (3) when emphasiz- 
ing utility. As for these, 


(1) The Tantra states that, starting from the mid-summer month, in the 


"* not long after the for- 


solar mansion of Cancer (karkatat khyim), 
mation of the world, when the autumn, spring, Sun, Moon, and so 
forth were still non-existent, the Sun was born—its birth-sign, in terms 


of celestial longitude, commencing from the third quadrant of the 
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constellation Gemini (punarvasu, nabs so) or the first [quadrant] of 
the solar mansion Cancer. For this reason, the first season of the year 
[is reckoned] to have been summer." 

(2) This refers to the time when the Sun enters Aries (/ug khyim) because 
the planets, constellations, and seasons all follow [the passage of ] the 
Sun, and the first of its [zodiacal] mansions is Aries."? 

(3) Itis held that the [months of ] the year commence from the first calen- 
dar day of the waxing fortnight of the month Caitra (zag zla) because 
this is the month [principally] mentioned in the [Concise] Tantra of 
the Wheel of Time.” 


PRECEDENCE OF THE WAXING AND WANING PHASES 
OF THE Moon [e'] 


According to the [Concise Tantra of the Wheel of Time], as well as the [sources 
of] mundane [astrology] and non-Buddhist [astrologers], the waxing fort- 
night of the months has precedence, whereas it states in the Commentary 
on the Treasury of Phenomenology that in the case of every month, the wan- 
ing fortnight comes first." Many texts concur that although [Sakyamuni]'s 
ascetic endeavors appear to have been arduous at the start [of the waxing 
fortnight J,"' in the end, his attainment of buddhahood coincided with the 
[fifteenth day] when [the moon] had already reached its fullest extent, and 
that therefore the waning fortnight should have precedence."* Consequently, 
in the commentaries on the tantras, the majority also give precedence to the 
waning fortnight. Yet there are some [other sources] which purposefully state 
that the waxing fortnight has precedence.? 

It is also known that in the Root Tantra [of the Wheel of Time], the wan- 
ing fortnight has precedence, whereas in the Concise Tantra [of the Wheel 
of Time), the waxing fortnight has precedence in order to [artfully] induce 


[non-Buddhist] extremists to enter [the path of the sacred teachings]. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATION [4'] 


Fourth [with regard to the exegesis of the techniques of astrological calcula- 
tion, it says in the root verses]: 


Through the five aspects [of astrological calculation] — 
Weekdays, lunar days, constellations, combined calculations, 
and impacts— 
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The longitude of the five planets and of Rahu 

As well as the conjunctions and [other] aspects should be 
examined. 

Elective prediction and other minor calculations should also be 
studied. 


Having correctly ascertained the basis of the astrological calculations which 
are to be made and the essential points of the actual application of astrology, 
the practical techniques of astrological calculation, determined according to 
each day [of the month] and so forth [will now be summarized]. 


THE FrvEFOLD CALCULATION [a] 


Here, we shall have to examine in detail the way in which the fivefold astro- 
logical calculation (yan lag Inga) is specifically made. The calculation takes 
into account the [computational values of ] the following five aspects: 


(1) the seven alternating weekdays (saptavara, res gza’ bdun), starting with 
Sunday 

(2) the [twenty-seven] constellations which demarcate lunar longitude, 
starting with Beta and Gamma Arietis (Asvini, Tha skar), either in 
respect of the start of the solar [week] day (res grogs zla skar) or in 
respect of the exact end of the previous lunar day (tshes kyi skar ma). 

(3) the [twenty-seven] constellations which demarcate solar longitude 
(nyi mas spyod pai rgyu skar) [starting with Beta and Gamma Arietis 
(Asvini, Tha skar)]** 

(4) thetwenty-seven combined calculations [ofsolar and lunar longitude] 
(yoga, sbyor ba), starting with the “eliminator” (viskambha, sel ba)? 

(s) the [eleven] impacts [of the lunar month] (karana, byed pa), includ- 
ing the seven “transient impacts” (carakarana, pho ba'i byed pa bdun) 
[which rotate in series through fifty-six half-lunar days, starting with 
Vava (gdab pa) on the second half of the first lunar day through to Visti 
(visti) on the first half of the twenty-ninth lunar day]; and the four 
“fixed impacts" (dhruvakarana, rtag pai byed pa bzhi), [which always 
coincide with specific half-lunar days, starting with Sakhuni (bkra shis) 
on the second half of the twenty-ninth through to Kintughna (mi sdug 


pa) on the first half of the first lunar day]. 
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SUBSIDIARY CALCULATIONS CONCERNING PLANETARY 
MOTION, ECLIPSES, AND SO FORTH [b'] 


Next, we shall haye to examine the [apparent] motion of the five planetary 
bodies, including the three wrathful planets (drag gza' gsum) and the two 
peaceful planets (zhi gza’gnyis), through the four phases of their motion ( gros 
bzhi), against the [zodiacal] space of the constellations. 

Also, [for the prediction of lunar and solar eclipses], one has to examine 
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the longitude of the head and tail of Rahu (sgra gcan gdong mjug), 
has also to examine the rising of the current ascendant conjunction (tatkala, 
dus sbyor) [among the twelve solar mansions].°” 

Further calculations take into account the aspects of the primary and sec- 
ondary Svarodaya calculations (dbyangs char) in respect of the calendar days 


and the seasons.’ 


PROGNOSTICATIONS [c'] 


PROGNOSTICATIONS OF THE WHEEL OF TIME AND 
SvARODAYA [i'] 


Prognostications concerning positive and negative outcomes are mentioned 
in the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, while the covert techniques for abandoning 
or adopting [certain courses of action] are manifestly presented in the essential 
charts of the esoteric instructions, which mainly depend on the Svarodaya 


system, contained in the Tantra of Martial Conquest.” 


PROGNOSTICATIONS OF ELEMENTAL DIVINATION [ii'] 


Positive and negative prognostications should also be studied according to 
other minor astrological systems, such as the system known as elemental 
divination (byung rtsis) or Chinese divination (ag rtsis), in which the five 
elements (byung ba Inga) are the object of the calculation. Here there are 
two sets of techniques (gtsug lag gnyis): 


(1) thetechnique for making the basic natural calculation [of the order of 
the elements] (isis byed rang bzhin gzhiy 

(2) the techniques for calculating the bewildered misconceptions of fun- 
damental ignorance (ma rig ‘khrul snang), which are integrated in the 
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four “hidden points of divination” (gab rtse bzhi). These charts distin- 

guish respectively between 

(a) the discrete elements [which are determined according to their 
external, internal, and secret classifications] (byung ba rang 
rgyud); 

(b) the sense objects which convey these elements to the senses (snang 
ba yul); 

(c) the intellect which analyzes the mutual relationships between the 
elements and sense objects (gcod byed yid); and 

(d) the mind which grasps the negative and positive attributes of such 
relationships ( dzin pa sems). 


Together they are known asthe four primary “hidden pointsofdivination." ^" 


8. POETICS 


bb. Poetics [IILB.2.b.ii.bb| 
1' The Body of Poetic Composition 
a Metrical Compositions 
b Prose 
c' Mixed Verse and Prose 
2' Poetic Ornaments 
a Ten Uncommon Ornaments 
b' Common Ornaments 
i' Ornaments of Sense 
ii Phonetic Ornaments 
iii Ornaments of Enigmatic Innuendo 
c' Ten Defects of Poetic Composition 
d' Causes of Excellent Poetic Composition 
e' Exemplars of the Two Styles of Poetic Composition 


Poetics [bb] 


The second [of the minor classical sciences] is the exegesis on poetics (kavya, 


snyan dngags), which has two parts: the body [of poetic composition] (sarira, 


lus) and the [poetic] ornaments (alamkdara, rgyan).°” 


THE Bopy OF POETIC COMPOSITION [1'] 
As to the former, it says [in the root verses]: 


The body [of composition] that conveys the desired meaning 
of poetry 
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Includes verse, prose, or mixed verse and prose. 

Verses may be detached, clustered, intricate, or compounded, 

And they may [also] be divided into cantos. 

But they [invariably] consist of four metrical lines. 

Prose may comprise narrative and legend, 

While mixed verse and prose refers to the main style of [courtly] 
drama 


And the ordinary style of Campu. 


It is said in a satra that?” 


Poetry should be composed in order to elucidate the sacred teach- 
ings. It should eulogize the three precious jewels, through which 


the unsurpassed enlightenment will be attained. 


Supreme among the three activities of the learned?" is composition (rtsom 
pa), the quality of which may emulate or contradict the recognized norms of 
poetics. The main subject matter of this [science] comprises both the body 
[of poetic composition] and the [various categories of the poetic] ornaments. 

Concerning the first [of these aspects], it is said:”” 


The body comprises a string of words (padavali), 


Determining the intended sense. 
And [in the auto-commentary], it is said:™ 


Accordingly, the intended or conceived meaning that is to be 
expressed by poets is known as the body of poetic composition. 
Once this meaning has been ascertained, the [appropriate] words 
should be eloquently formed and [the lines] determined, in accor- 
dance with the intended sense (Zszarzba) ^^ 


The body [of poetry] may be expressed in [verses of | seven or nine metrical 
syllables, and so forth, as well as [passages of ] non-metrical prose, and [pas- 
sages of ] mixed verse and prose. 


METRICAL COMPOSITIONS [a] 


Among these, when metrical compositions (padya, tshigs bcad) are classified 
according to their typology, they are said to be of four categories—detached 
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verses (muktaka, grol ba), clustered verses (kulaka, rigs), intricate verses (kosa, 
mázod), and compound verses (samghata, dus pa). Respectively, these refer 
to (1) single verses which independently and fully convey a single point; (2) 
multiple stanzas governed by a single verb which convey a single point; 
(3) intricate but unconnected verses with diverse breaks and verbs, and an 
indeterminate number of metrical lines [which convey multiple points]; 
and (4) compound verses which employ multiple metrical lines and verbs to 
convey a single point.” 

When verses are divided into many cantos (sarga), i.e., chapters, sections, 
or parts, [the compositional style] is known as "court poetry” (mahakavya, 
snyan dngags chen po)" 

Although the Compendium of Phenomenology explains that poetry may 
form stanzas of anything from one to six metrical lines (pada), according to 
the tradition of [the Mirror of] Poetics itself, verses exclusively form (stanzas 
of | four metrical lines.*” 


Prose [b] 


Then, with regard to prose (gadya, lhug pa), although two distinct terms, 
narrative (akhyayika, brjod pa) and legend (katha, gtam), [are implied], the 
master Dandin has asserted that these are identical in meaning?" According 
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to pandita Vidyasagara (Rig byed rgya mtsho),” the defining characteristic 
of narrative is that knowledge is expressed in the poetic medium of prose that 
is not deduced from historical legends (itihasakatha, sngon byung gi gtam 
rgyud), whereas the defining characteristic of legend is that it is expressed in 
the poetic medium of prose that largely commences with ancient tales. Indeed 


in the Mirror [of Poetics], the following verse is also found?" 


[The style of prose] should derive either from historical legends, 


Or from some true facts. 


In conformity with this [verse], there are many scholars of the past who 
have asserted the factual basis [of their own composition]. 


MIXED VERSE AND PROSE [c'] 


With regard to mixed verse and prose (misra, spel ma), there are both impor- 
tant and ordinary sorts [of composition]? Among them, the former refers 
to the compositions of [courtly] drama (z4takz, zlos gar), embodying verse, 
prose, and mixed verse and prose, in which the four languages (skad rigs bzht) 
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are fully represented. The latter refers to the so-called Campi style [of compo- 
sition] in which verse and prose alternate or intermingle and which depends 
on any one [of the four acceptable] languages, as appropriate. 

In this regard, when [mixed verse and prose] is classified according to the 
language that is employed, it is explained that there are four categories: the 
refined language [of Sanskrit] (/egs sbyar), the common language [of Prakrit] 
(rang bzhin), the corrupted language [of Apabhramáa] (zur chag), and the 
hybrid language [of Misrabhasa] (dres a)?" 


POETIC ORNAMENTS [2'] 


Secondly, with regard to poetic ornaments (alamkara, rgyan), it says [in the 
root verses]: 


Embellishments include the ten uncommon sentiments of 
composition 

As well as the common ornaments of sense, sound, and enigmatic 
innuendo. 

Abandoning defects, one’s composition should adorn the world. 


It is said in the Mirror [of Poetics]:" 


Features which embellish [the body of ] poetic composition 
Are designated as “ornaments.” 


Just as the human body may be embellished by necklaces, shoulder brace- 
lets, and so forth, a body of poetic composition may also be embellished 
by ornaments of sense (artbalamkára, don rgyan), such as double entendre 
(slistha, sbyar ba), and so forth. It is for this reason that such compositional 
features are known as "poetic ornaments." 


TEN UNCOMMON ORNAMENTS [a] 


In the treatise of Dandin, the traditions of the East [Indian Gauda] style and 
the South [Indian Vaidarbha] style are differentiated on the basis of the fol- 


lowing ten uncommon attributes (asadharanadasagunalaksana, thun mong 


min pai yon tan [mtshan nyid] bcu): | 
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double entendre (slesa, sbyar ba)?" 
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elucidation (artbavyakti, don gsal), °” 
nobleness (udaratva, rgya che)? 


vigor (ojas, brid), 
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) 
) 
) 
) 
) tenderness (sukumarata, shin tu gzhon pa), 
) 
) 
) 
) 


and 
(10) mental focus (samadhi, ting nge dzin) *— 

These ten attributes are explained 

To be the vital characteristics of the tradition of Vaidarbha. 
The hallmarks of the traditions of Gauda 


Are largely the opposite of these.” 


COMMON ORNAMENTS [b'| 


Then, with regard to the common tradition which the easterners and south- 


erners uniformly share, there are [well-defined categories of ] the ornaments 


of sense (arthalamkara, don rgyan), the phonetic ornaments (sabdalamkara, 


sgra rg yan), and the [ornaments of ] enigmatic innuendo (prahelika, gab tshig). 


ORNAMENTS OF SENSE [i'| 


These include the following thirty-five ornaments of sense, which themselves 


have many subdivisions: 


repetition (aurtti, bskor ba), 


corroboration (arthantaranyasa, don gzhan bkod pa), 
contrast (vyatireka, ldog pa can), 


(10) concise suggestion (samdasokti, bsdus), 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) denial (aksepa, gog), 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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respective ordering of words and meaning (yathasamkhya, rim), 
flattery (preyas, dga’), 


sentiment (rasavat, nyams ldan), 


expressions of distinction (visesokti, khyad par), 
equal pairing (tulyayogita, mtshungs par sbyor ba), 


(35) underlying intention (bhavika, da nas dgongs pa can) — 
These were presented by past masters 
As the ornaments of poetic expression.” 


PHONETIC ORNAMENTS [ii'] 


Phonetic ornaments include both the distinctive forms of repetition (yamaka, 


)”° and ornaments which are hard to execute (duskaramarga, bya 


zung ldan 
dka)?” 


ORNAMENTS OF ENIGMATIC INNUENDO [iii'] 


There are also sixteen ornaments of enigmatic innuendo, which are employed 
to incite laughter in amusing gatherings and the like." | 
Briefly stated, all poetic ornaments may be gathered within the catego- 


ries of [straightforward] natural description and [indirect] poetic allusion 


(‘khyog brjod). 
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TEN DEFECTS OF POETIC COMPOSITION [c'] 


While engaged in poetic composition, there are ten [potential] defects (skyon 
bcu) [outlined in the Mirror of Poetics] as follows:?? 


nyams pa), 
(8) prosodic deviation (bhinnaurtta, sdeb sbyor nyams), 
(9) absence of euphonic conjunction (visamdhika, mtshams sbyor 
bral), and 
(10) non-sequitur with regard to place and time (desadesadivirodhin, 
yul dus la sogs gal ba), 
Or with regard to fine arts, the mundane world, 
Scriptural authority, or logical reasoning. 
The poet should abandon these ten defects 
[While engaging] in poetic composition. 


So it is that these defects and also the use of vernacular (grong tshig), imper- 
fect similes, and so forth are to be avoided. 


CAUSES OF EXCELLENT POETIC COMPOSITION [d'] 


Furthermore, as has been said:”™ 


Brilliance that is naturally achieved, 

Immaculate learning in many [fields], 

And an absence of indolence while engaging [in composition] — 
These are the causes of excellence in poetry. 


Compositions endowed with this [appropriate] accumulation of causes 
indeed function as ornaments of the world, as exemplified by the eulogies 
composed by the master Sūra.” 
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EXEMPLARS OF THE Two STYLES OF POETIC 
COMPOSITION [e'] 


[Ksemendras] Wish-granting Tree: Narrative of the Bodhisattva is generally 
regarded as an exemplary text according to the tradition of the easterners, 
whereas (Süra] Garland of Birth Stories in thirty-four cantos has a similar 
status according to the tradition of the southerners.” 


9. PROSODY 


cc. Prosody [III.B.2.b.ii.cc] 

1 Metric Rules Governing Syllabic Quantity 
a The Syllabic Quantity of Meters with Equal Lines 
b The Syllabic Quantity of Meters with Unequal Lines 
c The Syllabic Quantity of Meters with Semi-equal Lines 

2" Metric Rules Governing Moric Instants 
a The Eight Trimeters 

3 The Astonishing Calculations of Prosody 
a Preparation of a Table of Metrical Variants 
b General Calculations Applicable to Each Meter Class 
c The Reductionist Calculation 
d' Calculation of the Specific Position of a Given Meter within 

Its Class 

e The Triangular Chart of Light Syllables 
f' Calculation of an Exact Point of Cadence 

4 Ordinary Calculations Determining Precise Syllabic Quantity 
and Moric Instants 


PROSODY [cc] 


The third topic [of the minor classical sciences] is che exegesis on prosody 
(chandas, sdeb sbyor), which has three parts: (1) metric rules governing syllabic 
quantity (vrtta), (2) metric rules governing moric instants (jazi), and (3) an 
exegesis of the astonishing applications that facilitate the understandings [of 
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prosody] (adbhutaprayoga, ngo mtshar rtogs byed kyi sbyor ba). 
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METRIC RULES GOVERNING SYLLABIC QUANTITY [1'] 


Concerning the first of these, it says [in the root verses]: 


The prosody of verse should observe the metric rules governing 
syllabic quantity, 

Which may be calculated commencing from the six-syllable meter 
[class ], 

As far as the [twenty-seven syllable] Samtana meter [class]. 

The syllabic quantity [of a given stanza] is demarcated 

[By four metrical lines] which may be of equal, unequal, or semi- 


equal length. 


Concerning this science [of metrics], which is extremely important for the 


versification of poetry, it is said [in the Mirror of Poetics 


These four metrical lines of verse 
May be classified according to syllabic quantity, 
Or according to moric instants. 


And:?? 


This science is a boat for those wishing to traverse 
The profound ocean of poetics. 


The term “prosody” (sdeb sbyor), which is equivalent to [the Sanskrit] 
chandas, denotes two aspects: (1) metric rules governing syllabic quantity 
(vrtta) and (2) metric rules governing moric instants (jati), both of which 
may be applied with reference to four metrical lines (pada) [comprising a 
conventional stanza]. 


THE SYLLABIC QUANTITY OF METERS WITH EQUAL 
LINES [a] 


The metric rules governing syllabic quantity concern the scansion of the num- 
ber of syllables occurring in the four metrical lines [ofa stanza] where the syl- 
lables [of each line] are [usually] equal in number (samavrtta, mnyam pai bri 
ta)“ In this regard, there are meter classes of precise [syllabic quantity], rang- 


ing from the six-syllable Gayatri class (dbyangs sgrog) and the seven-syllable 
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Usnih class (rab dga’) meters to the twenty-six-syllable Utkrti class (¿hag par 
byed ldan) meter?" Those ranging from twenty-seven syllables upwards are 
called Samtana meters and they also have many subdivisions, including [the 
actual] Samtana meter and the Pracaya (rab bsags) meter, each of which has 
subcategories numbered one to eight.” 

[The precise meter classes, for which tables are calculated] starting from the 
six-syllable Gayatri class, also have a great many subcategories. For example, 
in the case of the ten-syllable [Pankti (phreng /dan)] meter class, the number 
of permutations may multiply to one thousand and twenty-four, when the 
[possible] combinations of heavy and light syllables are analyzed.™ 

Some of the subcategories of the meter classes also have definite names, 
such as the Tanumadhya meter (dbus phra) [which belongs to the six-sylla- 
"* the Kumaralalita meter (gzhon nu rol pa) [which 
belongs to the seven-syllable Usnih meter class),?5 the Samanika (dra mts- 


hungs)*** and the Vidyunmala (glog phreng) meters [which both belong to 
#7 the Suddhaviraja meter (dag pai 
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ble Gayatri meter class], 


the eight-syllable Anustubh meter class], 
snang ba) [which belongs to the ten-syllable Pankti meter class], and so 
forth. However, there are also a great many which are not precisely named 


in the [primary] texts [on prosody]. All of them fall within the scope of the 
rules governing syllabic quantity. 


THE SYLLABIC QUANTITY OF METERS WITH UNEQUAL 
LINES [b] 


While there are some categories of syllabic quantity, such as the [aforemen- 
tioned] Tanumadhya meter, in which the four metrical lines [of a stanza] are 
equal, in the sense that their number of syllables and the cadence of their heavy 
and light syllables are similar,” by contrast there are also four [main] classes 
in which [the four metrical lines of a stanza] are unequal (visamavrtta, mi 
mnyam pa'i bri tta), namely, the Upasthitapracupità or Vaktradvara (kha sgo) 
meter class, the Padacaturardhva meter class (rkang bzhi 'phel),? the Udgata 
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and the Mardakranta meter class (dal gyi gro ba). 


meter class (steng gro), 


THE SYLLABIC QUANTITY OF METERS WITH SEMI-EQUAL 
LINES [c'] 


There are also categories of syllabic quantity in which the four metrical lines 
[of a stanza] are semi-equal (ardhavrtta, phyed mnyam pai bri tta), i.e., com- 
bining [both equal and unequal features], as when, for example, [a stanza] 
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has the characteristics of one pair of unequal metrical lines and the other pair 
equal. This category is exemplified by the Upacitraka (myer bkra) meter class.” 

[Stanzas] should be embellished when [their metrical lines] are demarcated 
according to these [rules governing syllabic quantity]. 


METRIC RULES GOVERNING MORIC INSTANTS [2'] 


The second part concerns the metric rules governing moric instants (jati) [on 
which it is said in the root verses]: 


The metric rules governing the scansion of moric instants concern 
The Arya meter, the Vaitalya meter, and the Paingala meter, 
But there are also other explanations. 


The prosody based on the scansion of moric instants, rather than the num- 
ber of syllables, is known as jati. In the case of the aforementioned eight- 
syllable Anustubh meter class, for example, in which each line of a stanza has 
precisely eight syllables, here one disregards the syllabic quantity and instead 
has to scan eight complete moric instants (matra, phyi zo)? 

A short vowel and a single consonant with a following vowel are both 
scanned as a single moric instant. A long vowel and a double consonant with 
a following vowel are long, as are the [four] diphthongs (mtshams sbyor gyi yi 
ge), the aspirated [consonants] (srog tu zhugs pa), and so forth.” In short, all 
these “heavy” (guru, lci ba) syllables are scanned as two moric instants; while 
non-aspirated consonants are scanned as a half [moric instant]. 

On this basis, the Precious Source [of Prosody] explains the arrangement of 
moric instants (phyi mo god tshul) and the three subcategories of the Arya,” 
Vaitalya, and Paingala meters, which are differentiated [respectively] in accor- 
dance with the distinctions between [stanzas which have] four metrical lines 
that are unequal, semi-equal, and equal.” Although many [other categories of 
moric based meters] are also explained in other works, such as [Krsnamisra’s] 
Defining Characteristics of Prosody entitled Mastery through Learning,” all of 


them may be subsumed within these [three] essential meter classes. 


THE EIGHT TRIMETERS [a] 


In all of these moric based meters, cach group of three syllables forms a dis- 
tinct trimeter (gana, tshogs). Based on the [possible permutations of ] “heavy” 
(guru, lci ba) and “light” (laghu, yang ba) [quantities], the trimeter may assume 
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[altogether] eight [variant forms] (astagana, tshogs brgyad).?® [With regard 
to these eight], it has been said? 


[ Trimeters] adopting a “heavy” stress in the first, middle, and last 
syllables 

Are [respectively known as] 

The dactyl (BHA), the amphibrach (DZA), and the anapaest (SA). 

Those adopting a "light" stress [in the first, middle, and last syllables] 

Are [respectively known as] 

The bachius (vA), the cretic (RA), and the antibachius (TA). 

While the molossus (MA) and the tribach (NA) respectively 

Have [all three syllables] “heavy” and “light.”® 


And:?? 


Each of these [types of trimeter] is also said to correspond to a 
specific deity, indicating virtue or non-virtue. (1) Ihe dactyl (BHA) 
corresponds to Bhüdevalaksmi [symbolizing the earth element] 
and suggests enrichment. (2) The amphibrach (DZA) corresponds 
to Varuna [symbolizing the water element] and suggests prosper- 
ity. (3) Ihe cretic (RA) corresponds to Agni [symbolizing the fire 
element] and portends death. (4) The anapaest (SA) corresponds 
to Vayu [symbolizing the wind element] and suggests distant travel 
to other lands. (5) The antibachius (TA) corresponds to Gagana 
[symbolizing the space element] and suggests an empty or vacuous 
result. (6) The bachius (vA) corresponds to Surya or Udara [sym- 
bolizing the Sun] and suggests that diseases will be contracted. 
(7) The molossus (MA) corresponds to Candra [symbolizing the 
moon] and suggests an immaculate reputation. [Finally,] (8) the 
tribach (NA) corresponds to the devas [in general] and suggests 
that the boon of happiness will be granted. In this way, learned 
[masters of prosody] can suggest certain outcomes on the basis of 
the [various types of] trimeter they employ. 


It is explained that this inspection should be undertaken with regard to 
the first trimeter [of the hemistich] (dang poi tshogs). 

Similarly, it is also held that there is a distinct deity corresponding to each of 
the precise [categories of meter], starting with the six-syllable [Gayatri] meter 
class and extending as far as the [twenty-seven syllable] Samtana and Pracaya 
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meter classes. Specifically, the deity of the Gayatri meter class is explained to 
be Hayagriva. Although [this deity] does seem to have the form of Hayagriva, 
[one should know that] all of these [presiding gods] actually appear to be 
non-Buddhist deities.” 


THE ASTONISHING CALCULATIONS OF PROSODY [3'] 
The third part [concerns the astonishing applications that facilitate the under- 
standings of prosody] (adbhutaprayoga, ngo mtshar rtogs byed kyi sbyor ba). 


In this regard [it is said in the root verses}: 


One should then examine the arrangement [of metrical variations] 
in tabular form, 

The general calculation [of the permutations in each meter class], 

The reductionist calculation which differentiates [the cadence of 
each specific meter], 

The calculation of the specific position [of a given meter within its 
meter class], 

The [triangular] chart of the light syllables, 

And the calculation of the point of cadence that has been reached 


[in the table]. 


The calculations that facilitate the understanding [of prosody] through 
an astonishing intellectual rigor apply exclusively to [the scansion of stan- 
zas] where the syllabic quantity comprises lines of equal length. There are six 
distinct methods.” 


PREPARATION OF A TABLE OF METRICAL VARIANTS [a'] 


The first step requires the preparation ofa table of metrical variants (prastara, 
god tshul) which shows the incremental increase in the number of [permu- 
tations of | heavy and light syllables, starting from the single-syllable [Ukta 
(brjod pa)] meter class and continuing as far as the [twenty-seven syllable] 
Samtana meter class.“ 
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BEER 


E 
> 


Fig. 47. A model prastara table, showing the calculation for the meter classes one to four 


GENERAL CALCULATIONS APPLICABLE TO EACH METER 
Crass [b'] 


The second step facilitates the understanding of the aforementioned table; 


indicating how many [meters] are applicable to each class, as for example, in 


the case of the ten-syllable [Pankti] meter class [which has 1,024 variants].””” 
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Meter Class 


Possible Number 
of Permutauons 


Total Number 
of Light Syllables 


Total Number 
of Heavy Syllables 


Total Number 
of Moric Instants 


- | . | Ag 
Aras ANAS? Faq EIE la Ang E ANAS = Ea ARG 


of Permuations 
Total N 
olge Sables | Jes | SAHA m rm m mm Jet | 4444449. | Sage 


rr ide abies AYAN Hage.) gago em | gran | aequo 0928294 | sanrset 


Total Number 
of Maric Instants NIGO RAGES aad RA PYG 4&9. accolke aa 240 4033444 


Meter Class 


Possible Number 
of Permutations 


eo [en se [a 


Fig. 48. Comprehensive table showing permutations for the main 
twenty-six meter classes [Uktà to Utkrti] 


Total Number 
of Light Sytlables 


Toul Number 
of Heavy Syllables 


Toral Number 
of Moric Instants 
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THE REDUCTIONIST CALCULATION [c'] 


The third step is the so-called reductionist calculation (asta cho ga), which 
facilitates the understanding of how any [specific] meter derived from the 
general table should be arranged for practical purposes, as when, for example, 
the fourteenth of the sixty-four [possible] metrical permutations of the six- 
syllable [Gayatri] meter is spontaneously arranged, and the cadence of heavy 
and light syllables is easily understood, without the need for setting out the 
[full] tabular arrangement [of all the possible] variations.” 


(137 +1) +2 = 69------ Pee 
(69 +1) 4 2 = 35 -------- A 


000 11112 11101 11 1 

2178 ---------- NE KEN "EI 

2178 * 2 -1089.. | | 

(1089 +1)+2=545--: E re oe a a 
(545 +1) +2=273--4 | i $f i i i| EG 
(7341) 22137 i | | ERS 


(35 +1) +2= NB i | | 
IaBe229—————i id d iÓ | 
(9+1) +2 = 5 ---------------È d d d 
(5+1) +2 = 3 j 
(3+1) + 2 = 2 
2-22]--------—----—----—- 
(1+1) * 22 1 


Fig. 49. The reductionist calculation 


CALCULATION OF THE SPECIFIC POSITION OF A GIVEN 
METER WITHIN ITs Crass [df] 


The fourth step is the calculation of the specific position [of a given meter 
within its class] (uddista). Once a lineal table has been arranged in respect 
of, for example, the meter: molossus (MA) + anapaest (SA) + amphibrach 
(DZA) + one heavy syllable (GA), from among the [many meters representing] 
the ten-syllable [Pankti] class, one should then implement this calculation, 
enabling one to easily understand the [exact] position of this meter within 
the [possible] variations of the ten-syllable meter class.” 
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Fig. 50. Calculation of the position of a given meter within its meter class 


THE TRIANGULAR CHART OF LIGHT SYLLABLES [e'] 


The [fifth] step is the making of the triangular chart of light syllables (yang ba? 
bya ba), which facilitates the understanding, with regard to a specific meter 
class, of how many permutations have all their syllables “heavy” (/ci ba ‘ba 
zhig pa du), how many have one “light” syllable (gcig yang ba du), how many 
have two "light" syllables (gnyis yang ba du), and so forth?" 


7 
) 7 
247 


JAAD 
ge yey 


Fig. 51. Triangular chart of light syllables 


CALCULATION OF AN EXACT POINT OF CADENCE [f'] 


Lastly, one should examine the adhva calculation, which facilitates under- 
standing of the exact point of cadence that has been reached (adhua, ji tsam 
gro ba) [in the prastara table, in the case of a given meter]. To this end, one 
has to make a grid comprising horizontal and vertical units (prastarai phreng 
steng og gi gling) [indicating the variations of heavy and light syllables] and 
intermediate units [that are left blank] (bar gyi sa).”” 

These are the six procedures through which one may understand specif- 
cally the syllabic quantities [of meters forming stanzas with lines] of equal 


length. 
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ORDINARY CALCULATIONS DETERMINING PRECISE 
SYLLABIC QUANTITY AND MORIC INSTANTS [4'] 


There are also three distinct arithmetical calculations that can be made to 
facilitate the understanding respectively of the number of syllables, [the 
number of | moric instants, and the [number of] heavy and light syllables 
[in a given line of verse]. These methods are all [essentially] identical because 
they are integrated together in the general calculations determining [the rules 
of precise syllabic quantity and moric instants] (spyir thun mong rtogs byed).”” 

These are the points that accord with the text [on prosody] composed by 
the master Ratnakarasanti. 
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Fig. 52. Calculation of the exact point of cadence in a given meter 
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[CONCLUSION] 
With regard to that text, it has been said:”” 


[This text is characterized by] 

Its synopses, its versification, and clarity?" 

Its inclusion of illustrative examples based on the sutras, 

Its exposition in [distinct] steps that are not confused, 

And its [elucidation of | caesurae (mthar sdod), trimeters, and their 


attributes. 


Owing to these eight [special] qualities, it is explained to surpass the 
Treatise on Prosody by Pingala. The text is also [considered] to be wondrous 
because its author [Ratnakarasanti] was particularly sublime.” 


10. SYNONYMICS 


dd. Synonymics [IILB.».b.ii.dd] 

1' General Exegesis on Names 
a Primary Radical Names 
b' Derivative Names 
c Proper Names 
d' Imputed Names 

2' Detailed Exegesis of Synonymics 
a Homonyms 
b Synonyms 
c' Derivatives from Sanskrit Roots 


SvNONYMICS [dd] 


The fourth topic [of the minor classical sciences] is the exegesis on synonym- 
ics (abhidana, mngon brjod), which has two parts: a general exegesis of the 
defining characteristics, distinctions, and so forth of names, and a detailed 
exegesis of the methodology of synonymics.”” 


GENERAL EXEGESIS ON NAMES [1'] 


With regard to the first [it says in the root verses]: 


There are primary names and derivative names which have 
meaning, 

Proper names and, similarly, imputed names. 

The latter include names based on similarity and causal relationship, 


And the contrariety of these, 
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While [those based on causal relationships] include 
Names that impute the result from its cause 

And names that impute the cause from its result, 

As well as collective names applicable to individuals, 
And the contrariety of these. 


The defining characteristic of a name (zaman, ming) is that it is a signifier 
(vacaka, rjod byed), [capable of] subsuming multi-syllabic forms as the basis 
of its designation (prajraptivastu, gdags gzhi), and indicating the bare essential 
nature of a given object [without syntactically bound stems]. Regarding the 
necessity for naming substantives [in this way], it is said: 


The Sublime One said: 

If names are not designated, 

The entire world will be deluded. 
Therefore, in order to dispel delusion 
The Lord designates names. 


So it is that the comprehension of conventional terms (vyavabára, tha 
snyad) and communicative symbols (samketa, brda) is dependent on names. 


PRIMARY RADICAL NAMES [a] 


Primary names (yadrcchikanaman, dod rgyal gyi ming), such as “space, 
“earth, and “water, convey primary communication, without the need for 
[establishing] a reason or purpose. [On this basis,] it is explained in the Sword 
at the Gateway to Language: 


Any primary name accords with actual reality [or emptiness], 
In that it has no basis for etymological definition. 


DERIVATIVE NAMES [b'] 


By contrast, derivative names (rjes su grub pa'i ming) designate extraneous 
objects, having acquired [the status of] conventional terminology. They 
include primary names that function as derivatives (rjes grub dod rgyal) which 
cannot be analyzed in etymological terms, as when a black dog is named 
Conch, and meaningful derivatives, which can be analyzed in etymological 
terms, as when a white dog is named Conch. 
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PROPER NAMES [«'] 


When names are analyzed further, they comprise both proper names 
(milanaman, dngos ming) and imputed names (prajfiaptinaman, btags ming). 
[ Ihe defining characteristic of | the former is that proper names are either 
well-known as primary radical names, or else they require the presence of 
any one of the three appropriate etymological terms for proper [names]. In 
the latter case, they comprise (1) proper nouns formed from original primary 
radicals, exemplified by the name “god” (deva, lha); (2) proper names formed 
from primary names functioning as derivatives, which may be exemplified by 
the expression “drinking at the foot" (padapa, rkang thung), which poetically 
designates a “tree”; and (3) proper nouns unbewildered with regard to their 
meaning, as when a heroic man is designated “tiger” (vyaghra, stag). 


IMPUTED NAMES [d'] 


The defining characteristic ofimputed names is that any one of three appropri- 
ate etymological terms for imputed [names]”” must be present. On analyisis, 
these comprise (1) imputed names formed on the basis of similarity (Zra ba 
rgyu mtshan du byas pa); (2) imputed names formed on the basis of a causal 
relationship (brel ba rgyu mtshan du byas pa), or derived therefrom; and (3) 
imputed names formed on the basis of a causal relationship which is contrary 
to these two (de gnyis ka ldog pa rgyu mtshan du byas pa). 

The first category [imputed names based on similarity] is exemplified by 
the medication kakapada (bya rog rkang, Delphinium) |lit. *crow's foot,’ so 
called because the plant resembles a crow’s foot]. 

The second category [imputed names based on a causal relationship] 
includes both names that impute the result from the cause, as when the "dis- 
ease of indigestion” is termed “indigestion” (ajirna, ma zhu ba), and those that 
impute the cause from the result, as when the names “pine tree" (devadaru, 
sgron mei shing) or “avaricious” (irsalu, phyug po ser sna can) are given to an 
anguished spirit (preta). 

[In this context], there are instances of collective names (tshogs pai ming) 
being applied to an individual, as when certain men are given the name “god, 
or certain women are given the name “girl”; and by contrast there are instances 
of individual names (ya gyal gyi ming) being applied to a group, as when "gold" 
and so forth are called “metal.” 

The third category, imputed names that are based on the contrariety of 
similarity and causal relationship, includes euphemisms such as “auspicious” 
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(mangala, bkra shis) for [the inauspicious] Tuesday or Mars, and “excellent” 
(bhadra, bzang po) for Visti, which is one of the [negative] impact days of the 
lunar phases (karana, byed pa). 


DETAILED EXEGESIS OF SYNONYMICS [2'] 


With regard to the second part, concerning the methodology of synonymics, 
it says in the root verses]: 


Through homonyms and synonyms 
[The science of] synonymics should be comprehended, 
Along with the tables [of verbal roots] and definitions. 


HomMonyMs [a] 


With regard to names, [the formation of which] has just been explained, some 
are characterized as homonyms (nanarthba, don sna tshogs), and these may 


be illustrated by the following extracts from the Treasury of Amarasimba:?" 


Kah, in the masculine, can have [three] meanings: 

“Brahma” (tshangs pa), “wind” (maruta, rlung), and "sun" (sarya, nyt). 
Kam can have [two] meanings: 

“Head” (sivas, mgo) and “water” (ambu, chu). 


And:?? 


Kausikah can have [four] meanings: 
“Mahendra” (dbang chen), “frankincense” (gu gul), 
“Owl” (alaka, ug pa), and "snake-catcher" (vyalagrabin, sbrul dzin). 


And?" 


Artha can have [five] meanings: 
“Signified object” (abhidheya, brjod bya), “wealth” (dhana, nor), 
“Meaning of a word” (padartha, tshig don), “purpose” (prayojana, 
dgos pa), 
And "prevention" (xivrtti, [dog pa). 
And; 


Antaram can have [thirteen] meanings: 
“Gap” (avakasa, go skabs), "interval" (avadhi, mtshams), 
“Skirt” (paridhana, smad gos), “concealment” (antardbi, sgrib), 
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“Difference” (bheda, dbye), “for the sake of" (radarthya, de'i don), 
“Imperfection” (chidra, skyon), “intimate” (atmiya, bdag gi ba), 
“Without” (vind, bral), “exterior” (bahir, phyi rol), 
“Opportunity” (avasara, skabs), “between” (madhye, skabs), 

And “inner soul” (antaratma, dbus gang gi bdag). 


And:^? 


Svasti can have [three] meanings: 
“Benediction” (ast, smon), “welfare” (ksema, bde), 
And “provision of merit” (punyadau, bsod nams tshogs). 


Nagarjuna has also said?" 


The learned recognize that the term go 

Has nine [distinct] meanings, including 

"Speech" (vag, ngag), “direction” (dik, phyogs), “earth” (bbutala, sa), 
"Light ray” (kirana, od zer), “cattle” (pasu, phyugs), “eye” (netra, mig), 
“Vajra” (rdo rje), “higher realms” (svarga, mtho ris), and “water” 


(laksya, chu)? 


A [seemingly] limitless number of other [homonyms] are also found in 
works such as the Pearl Necklace of Synonymics"* and the Sheaf of Glorious 
Terms" Accordingly, Sanskrit has a great many [homonyms]. 

Also in the Tibetan language, it should be understood that [the use of 
homonyms] is extensive. For example, the term "twice-born" (gnyis skyes; 
Skt. dvija) can mean “moon, “brahmana,” “bird,” and so forth; while the 
term "sky-goer" (zmkba' gro, Skt. dakini) can mean “accomplished yogini,” 
a “woman who has been born in a buddha-field such as Oddiyana,” “sun, 


"bird; and "arrow"? 


Synonyms [b'] 

There are also names which are characterized as synonyms. For example, it 
says in the Treasury of Amarasimha that the synonyms of svarga (mtho ris, 
meaning “higher realms”) include” 


"Absence of endless sorrow” (niraksayadubkha, mi zad mi bde med), 
“Paradise” (susthita, legs gnas), “third heavenly realm” (tridiva, 
sum rtsen), 
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“Heavenly abode of the thirty-three gods” (tridasalaya, skabs 
gsum gnas), 
And “the world system of the gods” (suraloka, lha yi ‘jig rten). 


Similarly, the synonyms or epithets of the term “buddha” (sangs rgyas) 
990 


include the following: 


“omniscient one" (sarvajna, kun mkhyen), 

“one gone to bliss” (sugata, bde gshegs), 

“one who is awakened” (buddha, sangs rgyas), 

"king of the sacred teachings” (dharmaraja, chos kyi rgyal po), 

“one who has departed in accord with reality" (tathagata, de bzhin 
gshegs pa), 

“all-positive one" (samantabhadra, kun tu bzang po), 

“transcendent lord” (bhagavan, bcom ldan das), 

"subduer of malign forces” (sarajit, bdud thul, 

“conqueror” (jina, rgyal ba), 

“conqueror of the world" (lokajina, jig rten rgyal), 

“one endowed with six supernormal cognitive powers” (sadabhijna, 
mngon shes drug ldan), 

“one endowed with the ten powers” (dasabalin, stobs bcu pa), 

“one endowed with non-dual speech” (advayavadin, gnyis med 
gsung ba), 

"guide" (vindyaka, rnam par dren pa), 

"mighty among sages” (munindra, thub dhang), 

“dense with glory” (srighana, dpal stug), and 


“teacher” (Sastry, ston pa). 


As these examples illustrate, there are a great many [classes of ] synonyms. 


DERIVATIVES FROM SANSKRIT Roors [c] 


[The construction of the synonyms and homonyms outlined in] this science 
of synonymics requires knowledge of the paradigms of Sanskrit roots and 
the definitions of the terms expressed in both [the Sanskrit and Tibetan] 
languages. For example, in Sanskrit the term buddhah is formed by combining 
the root budh,” which means “to realize,’ with the suffix —&ta, which indi- 
cates a participial substantive (bhavartha, dngos poi don). Therefore [the term 
buddhah) is interpreted to mean “one who has awakened,” as if free from 
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sleep, or “one who has qualitatively realized all knowable phenomena.” In 
Tibetan the term was rendered by the great translators of the past, relying on 
its meaning, by the [compound] sangs rgyas |lit. “purified and expansive”). 
As has been said: 


The buddha is fully purified and expanded like a lotus flower, 
Because he has awakened from the sleep of fundamental ignorance, 
And his mind is extensive with regard to all objects of knowledge. 


Since [the construction of synonyms] requires the compounding of such 
etymologies, illustrative terms [should conform to this standard] and [their 
meaning] should be inferred accordingly. 


11. DRAMATURGY 


ee. Dramaturgy [III.B.2.b.ii-ee] 
1' Aspects of Dramatic Juncture 
a Introduction 
b Progression 
c Development 
d' Plot Crisis 
e Conclusion 
2' The Contexts of the Four Dramatic Elements 
a Dialogue 
b' Grandeur 
c Intimacy 
d' Conflict 
3 Thirty-six Characteristics of Stagecraft 
4 Other Dramatic Sentiments 


DRAMATURGY [ee] 


The fifth topic [of the minor classical sciences is the exegesis on dramaturgy 
(matya, zlos gar), [on which it is said in the root verses]: 


One should study all acts that bring delight to sentient 
beings, 

Evoking dramatic performances endowed with the sentiment 
of joy, 

Including the aspects of the five dramatic junctures 

And the aspects of the [four] dramatic elements, 


993 


As well as the thirty-six” characteristics [of stagecraft], 
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And the [trappings of] graceful [song and dance], 
[The wearing of] garlands, and so forth. 


Since the following exegesis on dramaturgy does not for the most part 
accord with the [normal] exegeses presented by Tibetan writers, utilizing 
their creative imagination, I will not repeat [their views here]. Rather, I will 
follow the tradition of the omniscient Tenpei Nyinje, who [personally] 
inspected the [relevant] Indian manuscripts along with the procedures of 
[classical Sanskrit] drama and delivered some approximate teachings on the 
subject.” 

In general, [the science of ] dramaturgy comprises three topics: the aspects 
of the [five] phases of dramatic juncture (samdhyanga, mtshams sbyor gyi yan 
lag), the contexts of the [four] dramatic elements (vrtyaziga, jug pai yan lag), 
and the [thirty-six] characteristics [of stagecraft] (laksana, mtshan nyid).”” 


ASPECTS OF DRAMATIC JUNCTURE [1] 


First, the aspects of dramatic juncture refer to the different sections [ofa play], 
signifying the particular phases of the plot,” which require dialogue to be 


57 These comprise 


spoken in various languages. 
(1) the dramatic juncture of the introduction or protasis (mukhasamdhi, 
sgoi mtshams sbyor) in which an [initial] proposal (dri ba) is made; 
(2) thedramatic juncture of the progression or epitasis (pratimukhasamabhi, 
lan gyi sgot mtshams sbyor), in which a multitude of causes provoke a 
dialogue of proposals and rejoinders; 
(3) the dramatic juncture of the development or catastasis (garbbasamdbi, 
snying poi mtshams sbyor), in which, following many verbal exchanges, 
exemplified by episodic discussions (skabs gar gros byed pa), the delib- 


erations are decisively determined; 


^ 
EN 
~~! 


the dramatic juncture of the plot crisis or peripeteia (vimarsasamahi, 
mi bzod pai mtshams sbyor), in which words that seek to expose 
the wrongdoings [of another] backfire, exposing the speaker's own 
wrong-doings, which cannot be tolerated, engendering suffering due 


to attachment and an unbearable crisis; 


P anms 
VU 
~~! 


the dramatic juncture of the conclusion or catastrophe (irvahana- 
samahi, nges pa thob byed kyi mtshams sbyor), in which, following many 
statements expressing hesitation, a singular resolution or [positive] 
outcome is obtained. 
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These are known as the five sequences of dramatic juncture.”* 
Also, it is said in an Indian commentary on the Mirror of Poetics, which 
was composed by the master Ratnasri:*”” 


The dramatic junctures are explained to number five: the intro- 
duction, the progression, the development, the plot crisis, and the 
conclusion. 


INTRODUCTION [2] 


Among them the introduction comprises the following [twelve] 
aspects: (1) suggestive insinuation [alluding to the forthcoming 
plot] (upaksepa, nye bar len pa); (2) enlargement [indirectly inti- 
mating the coming events] (parikara, nye bar mkho ba); (3) estab- 
lishment [of the seed of the plot) (parinyasa, yongs su jog pa); 
(4) allurement [by extolling the qualities of the hero or heroine] 
(vilobbana, rnam par sred pa); (5) resolve [to attain the objective 
of the plot] (yukti, rig pa); (6) accession [to the anticipated joyful 
conclusion of the plot] (prapti, thob pa); (7) determination of [the 
purpose or germ of the plot] (samadhana, mnyam par jog pa); (8) 
conflict of [joyful and sorrowful] sentiments (vidhana, sgrub pa); 
(9) expressions of surprise [ giving rise to curiosity] (paribhavana, 
brnyes pa); (10) the first disclosure [of the germ of the plot] (udb- 
beda, dbye ba); (11) [the initial enactment of the plot (karana); 
and (12) [the hatching of a] conspiracy (bheda, dbye bar byed pa). 


PROGRESSION [b'] 


The progression comprises the following [thirteen] aspects: (1) 
longing (samiha) or amorousness (vilasa);' (2) pursuit [of the 
desired object] (parisarpa, yongs su ‘gro ba); (3) trembling [due to 
rejection] (vidhita, rnam par dar ba); (4) toleration of anguish 
[with regard to the desired object] (apana, gdung ba); (5) amo- 
rous playfulness (zarman, rtsed mo); (6) amusement or deliberate 
concealment arising from amorous playfulness (narmadyuti, rtsed 
moi mdangs); (7) progress [towards the desired objective, achieved 
through dialogue] (pragamana, rab tu gro ba); (8) frustration or 
impediment to the successful progression of the plot (virodha, 
gal ba); (9) propitiation or pacification [of an angered person] 
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(upasana, nye bar gnas pa); (10) sweet words of gallantry (puspa, me 


tog); (11) [an adamant, blunt response made to the face (vajra, 


rdo rje));"? (12) strategic appeasement (upanyasa, skye bo god par 
rtsom pa); and (13) close association, as when characters of different 


social classes intermingle (varnasambhara, yi ge bsdu ba). 


DEVELOPMENT [c'] 


The development comprises the following [thirteen] aspects: 


(1) [deliberate] mis-statement of events that never took place 
(abbutabarana, ma byung ba dper brjod pa); (2) [clear indication 
of ] the course of action one intends to follow (marga, lam gyi 
rang bzhin); (3) consequent supposition or hypothesis [expressing 
doubt] (vitarka, brtag dpyad);""* (4) employment of [exaggerated] 
examples or hyperbole (udaharana, dper brjod); (s) employment 
of progressive similes [to obtain knowledge of another person's 
sentiments] (krama, rim pa);"" (6) winning over [another person 
by sweet words and gifts] (sazigraba, bsdu ba); (7) making of an 
inference or conjecture (anumana, rjes su dpag pa); (8) solicitation 
(prarthana, slong ba); (9) painful disclosure [of the desired object 
of the plot] (aksipta, gzer ba); (10) [quarreling (totaka)]; (11) 
outwitting through guile (adhibala, stobs lhag pa); (12) distress 
[caused by separation or exposure to enemies] (udvega, yid byung 
ba); and (13) consequent panic or consternation (vidrava, tshab 


pa). 


PLOT Crisis [d'] 


The plot crisis comprises the following [thirteen] aspects: (1) cen- 
sure [of another’s misdeeds] (apavada, rgol ba); (2) altercation 
(sampheta, thor ba); (3) tumultuous consternation [showing dis- 
respect or insolence] (adhidrava, dzag pa); (4) powerful placation 
[of one who is angry] (Sakti, nus pa); (s) resolute pledge or asser- 
tion [with regard to the original objective of the plot] (vyavaszya, 
phan tshun du gnas pa); (6) incidental comments [concerning 
one’s superiors] (prasanga, gro ba pa); (7) disdainful words (dyuti, 
gsal ba); (8) lassitude or depression [arising from over-exertion] 
(kheda, ‘byed pa); (9) prohibition or opposition [blocking the 
desired objective of the plot] (xisedha, gog pa); (10) quarrelsome 
altercation (virodhana, gal ba); (11) capture [of the germ of the 
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plot within the actions of the plot] (adana, len pa); (12) words 
of humiliation (chadana, drid pa); and (13) words presaging [the 


denouement] (prarocand, rab tu sred pa). 


CONCLUSION [e'] 


Lastly, the conclusion comprises the following [fourteen] aspects: 
(1) [the resurfacing of] the [original] juncture [in which the 
plot was germinated] (samdhi, mtshams sbyor); (2) impediment 
(virodha, gog pa); "? (3) convergence [of the main issues of the 
plot] (grathana, spel ba); (4) settlement [of the plot] (zirzaya, 
gtan la phab pa); (s) admonition [accepting responsibility for 
the plot] (paribhasana, smod pa); (6) confirmation [of the out- 
come of the plot] (dyuti, gsal ba); (7) lucid sense of gratifica- 
tion [following the subsidence of anger] (prasada, rab dvangs); 
(8) joy [in the attainment of the desired object] (ananda, kun 
dga’); (9) deliverance [from all misery or misfortune] (Sama, 
dus); (10) expressions of wonderment (upaguhana, nye bas sbed 
pa); (11) [conciliatory speech (bhäsana)];™™ (12) retrospective 
comments (purvavakya, bsam pa snga ma chad pa); (13) epilogue 
(kavyasambara, snyan ngag bsdu ba); and (14) formal benediction 
(prasasti, rang gis ston pa). 


THE CONTEXTS OF THE FOUR DRAMATIC ELEMENTS [2'] 


Second, the aspects of dramatic style are four in number: those of dialogue 
(bharati), grandeur (satvati), intimacy (kaisiki), and conflict (arabhati), each 


of which also has four contexts." 


DIALOGUE [a] 


Among them, the four contexts for [the element of ] “dialogue” are (1) stimu- 
lating prologues (prarocana, rab tu snang ba);"" (2) preludes (mukha, kun 


tu sgo); (3) single-act dramas (vithi, phreng ba); and (4) farce (prabasana, bzo 
byed) Jop 


GRANDEUR [b] 


The four contexts for [the element of ] “grandeur” are (1) haughty provoca- 
tions [addressed to an opponent] (utthapaka, shin tu "jog pa); (2) necessary 
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changes of action [due to exigencies] (parivartaka, yongs su bsgyur ba); (3) 
abusive or intimidating conversations (samlapa, smra ba dang bras pa); and 
(4) the ending of an alliance [whether by accident or design] (sanghatya, 
phrag tu bzlog pa)."" 


INTIMACY [c] 


The four contexts for [the element of ] “intimacy” are (1) amorous play or pleas- 
antries (narman, rtsed mo); (2) the partial but lucid manifestation of a recent 
love [through physical signs and other intimations, combined with fear and 
other emotions] (xarmasphota, gsal ba); (3) the covert development of love 
and affection [by employing disguise and concealment] (xarmagarbha, rtsed 
mo ‘byed pa); and (4) the ecstatic meeting with a lover or outburst of affection 


which has troublesome consequences (narmasphürja, rtsed mor gro ba). ™" 


CoNrLicT [d'] 


The four contexts for [the element of] "conflict" are (1) artful devices or 
adroit moves that compress [or symbolize the plot] (samksiptaka, bsdus pa); 
(2) commotion [associated with sudden entrances and exits, out of fear or 
panic] (avapata, kun lhung); (3) elevation of the plot [by intrusion of the 
supernatural and a plethora of sentiments] (vastuthapana, gnas skabs jog pa); 


1016 


and (4) altercations that lead to fighting (sampheta, kun tu ‘thor ba) 


THIRTY-SIX CHARACTERISTICS OF STAGECRAFT [3'] 


Third, the classification of the characteristics [of stagecraft] is explained in 
an Indian commentary to include the following thirty-six rhetorical devices 


or expressions indicating" 


(1) embellishment (bhasana, rgyan); (2) abbreviation 
(aksarasamghata, yi ge bsdu ba); (3) beauty (sobha, mdzes pa); (4) 
declarations (udaharana, dper brjod); (5) reasons (hetu, rgyu yang 
dag par sbyor ba); [(6) doubts (samsaya, som nyi/ the tshoms) ; "^" 
(7) objectives (drstanta, mthong bai mtha’); (8) attainments 
(prapti, thob pa); (9) prosperity (abhyudaya, mngon par mtho 
ba); (10) evidence (nidarsana, nge spar bstan pa); (11) explana- 
tions (nirukta, nges tshig); (12) accomplishments (siddhi, grub 
pa); (13) distinctions (visesana, khyad par byed pa); (14) disquali- 
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fications (gunatipata, yon tan lhung ba); (15) hyperbole (atisaya, 

phul byung); (16) similarity of ideas (tulyatarka, rtog ge mtshungs 

pa); (17) versification (padoccaya, tshig btus pa); (18) observations 

(dista, bstan pa); (19) suggestion (upadista, nye bar bstan pa); 

(20) discrimination (vicara, rnam par dpyad pa); (21) opposition 

(tadviparyaya, go ldog pa); (22) solecism (bhramsa, nyams pa); (23) 

conciliation (anunaya, rjes khrid); (24) [the bestowal of] flower: 
garlands (mala, phreng ba); (25) concord (daksinya, yon sbyin pa); 

(26) reproach (garbana, smod pa); (27) presumption (arthapatti, 

don gyi dbang); (28) proof (prasiddhi, rab tu grub pa); (29) inter- 

rogation (precha, dri ba); (30) mistaken identity (sarupya, god pa 

dang bras pa); (31) imagination (zmanoratba, re ba); (32) the use of 
disparaging metaphor (lesa, cha shas); (33) agitation (samksobha or 

samksepa, bsdus pa); (34) the proclamation of talents (gunakirtana, 

yon tan sgrogs pa); (35) understated achievements (anuktasiddhi, 

ma brjod pa grub pa); and (36) words of endearment (priyavacana, 

dga’ ba'i tshig). 


OTHER DRAMATIC SENTIMENTS [4'] 


Moreover, there are also other [essential] elements of drama, including grace- 
ful [song and dance] (/2sya, sgeg pa), [the wearing of ] garlands (phreng ba), 
and the aspects of other [additional] dramatic junctures.” 

All of these [aspects] are actually experienced, as it were, within the context 
of [plays enacting] tales and legends of the past and the relevant physical and 
verbal moods that they evoke, such as the sentiment (rasa, nyams) of extreme 
anger, the sentiment of anguish caused by desire, the sentiment of suffering 
caused by sorrow, the sentiment of astonishment caused by amazement, and 
other dramatic moods. The extensive characteristics of these [moods and sen- 
timents] should be learned from other [sources] because they are too volu- 


minous for inclusion here.” 


[CONCLUSION] 


In brief, the science of Indian dramaturgy is endowed with sentiments or 
moods which give rise to joy in the people who see and hear [dramatic perfor- 
mances] because the physical and verbal moods [that they evoke] are repeat- 
edly recreated in the context ofa play, captivating the minds [of the audience]. 
Although [this science] is known to be particularly amazing, the relevant 
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[classical Indian] treatises are not extant in [ Tibet] the Land of Snows, and 
they are not immediately useful for the purpose of attaining liberation [from 
cyclic existence]. Even so, all the actions of the bodhisattvas, which are remi- 
niscent of such [dramatic sentiments] and bring delight to sentient beings, 
should be studied. As has been said:'™ 


There are no methods that please the buddhas 
Apart from those that bring delight to sentient beings. 


12. MUNDANE SPIRITUAL PATHS 


C. Mundane Spiritual Paths That Focus on This Life [III.C] 
1. The General Presentation 
a. Definition of “Spiritual and Philosophical Systems” 
b. Diverse Enumerations of Philosophical Views 
2. Particular Classification of the Mundane Spiritual Paths 
a. Brief Presentation of Non-Buddhist Traditions 
i. Essential Nature 
ii. Classification 
aa. Nominal Extremists 
bb. Emanational Extremists 
cc. Independent Non-Buddhist Systems 
b. Detailed Exegesis of Non-Buddhist Systems 
i. Meditators 
ii. Dialecticians 
aa. Brief Presentation 
bb. Classificatory Presentation 
1 The Nihilist School | 
2' The Eternalist Schools 
a Samkhya 
b' Vaisesika 
c Naiyayika 
d' Aigvarya 
e Vaisnava 
f' Brahmana 
g Vedantaupanisadika 
h' Vaiyakarana 


i Mimamsaka 
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j Caraka 
k' Nirgrantha Jains 
l' Conclusion 

iii. Barbarous Views 


MUNDANE SPIRITUAL PATHS THAT Focus ON THIS LIFE [C] 


The third basic topic [of the actual content of classical learning; see above, 
p- 103] concerns the systematic presentation of the mundane spiritual paths 
that focus on this life (tshur mthong ‘jig rten pai lam). lt has two parts, the 
general presentation and the particular classifications. 


THE GENERAL PRESENTATION [1] 


As to the former [it is said in the root verses]: 


There are common understandings concerning merely the 
happiness of this life 

And there are philosophically inclined persons, endowed with 
a spiritual path. 

There are many views, authentic and inauthentic. 

For every hundred lower [views] there is but a single higher view, 

But when they are [all] subsumed, they comprise 

The outer [non-Buddhist] and inner [Buddhist perspectives]. 


DEFINITION OF “SPIRITUAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SvsTEMS" [a] 


In general, sentient beings designate as “common” those understandings that 
exclusively concern matters of this life alone—those that are to be adopted in 
the pursuit of happiness, or abandoned in the avoidance of suffering, without 
venturing to investigate the [aforementioned] subjects of classical science 
or the circumstances of the next life and beyond. On the other hand, those 
who are philosophically inclined and who, to some extent, venture to inves- 
tigate [the true nature of] phenomena are designated as persons “endowed 
with a spiritual path.” For this reason, they are deemed superior to ordinary 


worldly folk. 
With regard to those in the world who are philosophically inclined, the 
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term “philosophical and spiritual system" (siddhanta, grub mtha’) implies 
that they attain “realization” (siddhi, grub) in accordance with their respec- 
tive classes, but cannot transcend their [particular level of realization]. It has 
indeed been said that although reality (zattva, de nyid) is true, the perspectives 
of it which are known in the world are uncertain in terms of their truthfulness. 
In the words of the Introduction to the Conduct of a Bodhisattva; ?"? 


When worldly folk perceive phenomena 
They consider them to be real, and not illusory. 
On this point, yogins and worldly folk will enter into debare. 


DIVERSE ENUMERATIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL Views [b] 


Those who espouse philosophical tenets hold many [diverse] views, some of 
which, including the [views of the] exalted vehicle (abhyudayayana, mngon 
mthoi theg pa), are deemed to be authentic, and others, such as eternalism 
(nityadrsti, rtag lta) or nihilism (ucchedadrsti, chad lta), are inauthentic." 
Among them are the five hundred and seventy [different philosophical] views 
outlined by the master Vitapada [in his Commentary on the Oral Teachings of 
Manjusri: The Beautiful Flower], the hundred and ten primary philosophi- 
cal views and three hundred and sixty-three derivative views outlined in the 
Flame of Dialectics,” the ninety-six astonishing views outlined in [Bodhi- 
bhadras] Interlinear Commentary on the Compendium of the Nucleus of Pris- 
tine Cognition,’ the sixty-two inauthentic views outlined in the Sätra of the 
Net of Brahma,” the twenty-eight inauthentic views outlined in the Sutra of 
the Enhancement of Faith, ™™ and the twenty-six negative views mentioned in 
the Sutra of the Excellent Meditation on Faith in the Greater Vehicle." 
Moreover, there are the twenty views concerning mundane aggregates" the 
sixteen alien interpretations, among the [diverse] analytical views (vicaradrsti, 


1032 


and the eight, four, 


1033 


rtog dpyod kyi lta ba), the fourteen unspecified views, 
or two categories of extremist views (aztagrabadrsti, mthar dzin gyi lta ba). 

Since such classifications of inauthentic views have been expounded many 
times, this [list] is merely illustrative. Among the many hundreds and thou- 
sands of ordinary mundane [levels of existence], including those assumed 


1034 and most 


by the denizens of the three inferior realms (ngan song gsum) 
classes of gods and humans, virtually each of them has its own approach to the 
spiritual and philosophical path. Among them, those who enter [the spiritual 
path] at the lower end of the scale are greater in number, while those who 


enter at the higher end are fewer. Accordingly, Jowoje [Atisa] has said: ^ 
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Nowadays in India, at this time when hundreds are learned in the 
philosophical systems of the extremists (tirthaka, mu stegs pa), 
for every [hundred of them], there is one who understands the 
philosophical system of the Vaibhasikas, and for every hundred of 
them there is one Sautrantika, for every hundred of them there is 
one Vijnanavadin holding sensa to be veridical (akaravadin, rnam 
bden pa), for every hundred of them there is one Vijnanavadin 
holding sensa to be false (irakaravadin, rnam bden pa), for every 
hundred of them there is one Madhyamika upholding indepen- 
dent reasoning (svatantrikamadhyamika), and for every hundred 
of them there is no more than one who understands the tradition 


of Candrakirti. 


Although there are a great many subdivisions among those espousing spiri- 
tual and philosophical systems, when these are subsumed according to their 
dissimilarity, they comprise (1) the others who are extremists upholding non- 
Buddhist schools (gzhan sde phyi rol mu stegs pa) and (2) the Buddhists of our 


own tradition. Their [distinctive] positions will now be explained in turn.” 


PARTICULAR CLASSIFICATION OF THE MUNDANE 
SPIRITUAL PATHS [2] 


Secondly, the particular classification [of the mundane spiritual paths] has 
two parts: a brief presentation of the traditions of the non-Buddhist extrem- 
ists, and an extensive presentation of the exalted vehicle [which may advan- 
tageously be pursued by gods and humans]. 


BRIEF PRESENTATION OF NON-BUDDHIST TRADITIONS [a] 


This comprises three topics: the essential nature, classification, and detailed 
exegesis [of the non-Buddhist traditions]. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE [i] 
As for the first of these topics [it is said in the root verses]: 
The non-Buddhists are designated as “extremists.” 


Those who maintain standpoints outside [the perspective of | the Bud- 


dhist teaching, alien to [the words of] the Teacher [Sakyamuni Buddha], 
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are designated as non-Buddhists or “outsiders” (phyi rol pa). This is because, 
even though they may investigate [the nature of | phenomena through their 
mundane discriminative awareness, they lack the spiritual path that is in con- 
formity with [the attainment of ] nirvana, the abiding nature of reality (yin 
lugs). However, they are also designated as “extremists” or “forders” (tirthaka, 
mu stegs pa) because, in slightly simulating this attainment, they continue to 
maintain their extreme [positions] (mu) and cling to their [inconclusive] 
platforms or fords (stegs). Therefore, it is said in the Commentary on the Aspi- 
rational Prayer of Good Conduct," composed by the great translator Yeshede: 


In the case of the term “extremist” (mu stegs can), the word "extreme" 
(tirtha, mu stegs) designates, for example, a ford (rab kha) where 
a river is easily crossed, or a stepping stone that is reached when 
negotiating a pool or pond of water. Accordingly, this term comes 
to refer to the [inconclusive] “fords” (mu stegs) encountered while 
embarking on the lake that leads to [the attainment of] nirvana, 
and the “fords” encountered on the path of skillful means, whereby 
the river of cyclic existence (samsara) is crossed. Those who main- 
tain and cultivate spiritual paths [fixated on fords and supports] 
are called “extremists” or “forders” (tirthaka). 


Their defining characteristic is that they propound spiritual and philo- 
sophical tenets which are contrary to Buddhism in terms of their view, medi- 
tation, action, and result. 


CLASSIFICATION [ii] 
With regard to their classification [it says in the root verses]: 


[Extremists] are of three sorts: 
Nominal, emanational, and independently established. 


In general, philosophical extremists are of three sorts: nominal (brags pa 
ba), emanational (sprul pa), and independently established (rang rgyud pa). 


NOMINAL EXTREMISTS [aa] 


Among them, concerning nominal [extremists] it says in the Sutra of the 
Descent to Lanka: 
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As long as the mind engages [with sense objects], 
So long will there be mundane materialism. 


While elsewhere in the sütras it says, for instance, that those virtuous ascet- 
ics (Sramana, dge sbyong) who advocate mundane materialism are corrupt.” 
In addition, the Vatsiputriya and others like them who hold the psycho- 
physical aggregates (skandha, phung po) and so forth to be truly existent’ 
may also be nominally designated as extremists, alongside those who are cut 
off from the seed of buddha nature, maintaining heretical views and imputing 


disillusionment [with the world] as the bliss of quiescence." 


EMANATIONAL EXTREMISTS [bb] 


With reference to the emanational [sort of extremists], it says in the Sätra 


on Substantialism:;*? 


When one has encountered a wish-fulfilling gem and quartz, 

[The latter] never appears to be genuine. 

Similarly, the precious Buddha and the extremist 

Never appear in a single field. 

Despite that, one should know that this approach of the extremists 
Requires mastery of meditative concentration, 

Supernormal cognitive powers, and overpowering [means]. 

Those inclined to engage [in such practices], 

Through their discriminative awareness and skilful means, 

May display diverse emanational forms. 


Many similar passages are found in the sütras. 


INDEPENDENT NON-BUDDHIST SYSTEMS [cc] 


Then, with reference to the independently established [philosophical schools 
of the non-Buddhists], it says in the Mother: 


When a hundred itinerant teachers (parivrajika) came, thinking 
to seek confrontation, I did not discern them to have even a single 
positive teaching. 


And so on. 
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DETAILED EXEGESIS OF NON-BUDDHIST SYSTEMS [b] 


Thirdly, the detailed exegesis [of the non-Buddhist systems] presents [the 
views] of the meditators (dhyayi, bsam gtan pa), the dialecticians (tarkika, 
rtog ge pa), and, incidentally, of the barbarians (z/eccba, kla klo), which are 
all to be rejected. 


MEDITATORS [i] 


Among them, as to the first [it says in the root verses]: 


The last of these [the independently established extremist schools] 
include meditators 
Who possess the fivefold supernormal cognitive powers. 


With regard to the last of these aforementioned categories, the indepen- 
dently established [extremist schools] (suatantrikatirthaka, mu stegs rang 
rgyud pa), their spiritual and philosophical systems, which are to be explained 
here, include both those of the meditators and the dialecticians. 

Among them, the former possess the five supernormal cognitive powers 
(pancabhijna, mngon shes Inga) associated with formless meditative concen- 
tration, as suggested in the [poetic] words of the master Sara, “The great 
hermit sage, endowed with five supernormal cognitive powers." ?? 

It is explained in the extensive /nterlinear Commentary on the Compen- 
dium of the Nucleus of Pristine Cognition,“ in the Flame of Dialectics, and so 
forth that the extremists include three types of meditator—lower, middling, 
and superior—who respectively have the ability to recollect thirty, sixty, 
and ninety aeons of time. Beings such as these hold that cyclic existence 
is beginningless in its origins, whereas [paradoxically] their spiritual and 
philosophical systems, which offer an explanation that is generally similar 
to that of the dialecticians, largely originated during this present aeon of 
[historical] time. 


DIALECTICIANS [ii] 


The second has two parts—a brief presentation contextualizing an exegesis of 
the nihilist school (ucchedavada, chad smra) and a classificatory presentation 
of the eternalist schools (zityavada, rtag smra). 
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BRIEF PRESENTATION [aa] 


Concerning the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The basic [divisions] of the dialecticians 

Are the eternalist and nihilist schools. 

Among them, [the latter] are the materialists 

Who hold that life forms are of three types— 

Discernable, indiscernible, and animistic. 

They espouse nihilism, denying the existence of unseen causes, 
And they refute the existence of past and future lives, 

Along with [the impact of ] past actions, and so forth, 

For which reasons they cannot attain even the higher realms 


[of gods and humans]. 


The spiritual and philosophical systems espoused by non-Buddhist extrem- 
ists have many branches. In general, three such subdivisions are identified in 
the Compendium of the Nucleus of Pristine Cognition, comprising the Advo- 
cates of the [ Three] Attributes (traigunya, yon tan | gsum] can pa), the Samkhya 
(grangs can pa) and the Brahmana (tshangs pa [ba]). However, according to the 
Flame of Dialectics (Tarkajvala), they fall into four categories, including the 
Samkhya (grangs can pa), the Vaisesika (bye brag pa), the Vedantaupanisadika 
(rigs byed kyi mtha’ gsang ba pa), and the Mimamsaka (spyod pa can). 

According to the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, there are six categories 
of extremist, including the Brahmana, the Aisvarya (dhang phyug pa), the 
Vaisnava (khyab "jug pa), the Lokayatika ([7ig rten] rgyang 'phen pa), the 
Nirgrantha Jains (gcer bu pa), and, in another context, the Samkhya. 

Then, according to the eloquent textual tradition of the Sakya school," 
there are nine categories, including five eternalist schools—Samkhya, 
Barhaspatya (phur bu pa), Vaisesika, Naiyayika (rig pa can pa), and the 
Nirgrantha Jains—along with four nihilist schools, namely, the Carvaka 
(tshu rol mdzes pa), the Mimamsaka, the Vedantaupanisadika, and those 
[Advaitavedantins] who simulate the approach of Madhyamaka (dbu mai 
tshul du smra ba). 56 

Yet again, in the Ornamental Flower of Philosophical Systems, composed by 
Chomden Rigpei Raldri, a twelvefold classification is given, starting with the 
Lokayatika, and it is his presentation that I have followed below.” 

Exemplified by these [diverse enumerations], many [different] classifica- 
tions are be found in the [different] textual traditions. However, all these 
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[systems] of the dialecticians may be subsumed within two basic divisions— 
the eternalist schools and the nihilist schools. 

They are all largely similar in their common adherence to Visnu, Isvara, 
and Brahma, in their adherence to the Four Vedas as [the revelatory source of | 
their teachings, in their propounding of the [concepts of ] “soul” (atmavada, 
bdag smras byed pa) and eternally existing entities (nityabhava, rtag dngos), in 
their inclusion of livelihood or the means of [mundane] sustenance among 
their tenets, in their polemics directed against the Buddhist tradition, and 
so forth. 

[In short,] all these categories of extremist take refuge in those three 
[Brahmanical] deities, they uphold [the authority of] the Four Vedas, and 
they propound [the existence of] a “soul” or “self” among the four primary 
causes (caturupadana, nye bar len pa bzhi) [of involuntary rebirth in the cycle 
of existence], which [from the Buddhist perspective] is the [misconception] 
that generally underlies all the other [three] primary causes.’ This is because 
even the mundane materialists uphold [the existence of] a “soul” or “self” 
comprising the four elements and formed of a single substance. 


CLASSIFICATORY PRESENTATION [bb] 


THE NIHILIST SCHOOL [1'] 


Among all these [twelve] schools [identified by Chomden Rigpei Raldri], 
the Lokayatika (rgyang phen pa) are so called because, in holding that past 
actions (karma, las) have no result, they have “deviated far" (rgyang ring du 
song ba) from the genuine view as understood by worldly persons [in general]. 
In antiquity, during the legendary battles between the gods (deva) and the 
antigods (asura), the gods, being ofa naturally virtuous disposition, were dis- 
inclined to fight and consequently they were nearly defeated in battle. At that 
time, the hermit sage Brhaspati composed and revealed a text on the nihilist 
view (chad par lta ba'i gzhung), in order to induce the gods to fight, with the 
result that the gods grew confident and emerged victorious in the battle. 
Later, hesitating to propagate this negative view in the god realms, Brhaspati 
threw the book into the River Ganges, where it was retrieved by a hermit sage 
[Valmiki] and propagated in India. Derived from it, [new treatises] were 
compiled—the primary text by the hermit sage Lokaksin (Jig rren mig) and 
its commentary by Avatarabalin (Jug stobs [can])."? Their followers [during 
the lifetime of Sakyamuni Buddha] were known as the six nihilist teachers 
who were masters of meditative absorption (chad smrai ston pa snyoms "jug pa 
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drug), the six who emulated them (rjes sgrogs pa drug), and the six dialecticians 


or teachers (rtog ge paam ston pa drug). 


1050 


Moreover, it is said that the hermit sage Avatarabalin wished to engage in 


sexual intercourse with his own daughter, and set out to do so. [To vindicate 
his incestuous intention,] he established four kinds of proof (sgrub pa bzhi) 
and five kinds of refutation (dgag pa Inga). [The four kinds of proof are 
as follows: | 


(1) There is an indiscernible soul or self (avyaktatma, mi gsal ba'i bdag) 


existing when the elements are in their causative or formative state. 


(2) There is a discernible soul or self (vyaktatma, gsal ba'i bdag) existing 


when the elements are in their resultant or fruitional state. 


(3) There are three classes of sentient beings—the enumeration of six 


classes being incorrect because the gods (deva), anguished spirits 
(preta), and denizens of the hells (naraka) do not exist. The three that 
do exist include human beings and animals which are discernible. They 
also include animistic spirits of woods, trees, and so forth, composed of 
the four indiscernible elements, in which the faculty of consciousness 
has not yet expired. 


(4) Although they themselves do not uphold [the deductions of ] logical 


inference (anumana, rjes dpag), they [seek to) establish a reasoned 
argument which could be communicated to others in logical terms, 
such as the following [syllogism]: “The [concept] vase, the subject for 
discussion, may denote sentient beings in whom the physical body and 
the mind are of a single [material] substance, and it may signify any 
[actual] vase whatsoever, because it is a material object distinct from 
the lily [it contains], just as is, for example, a wall [that has a vase upon 


it |." 


As for their five kinds of refutation: 


(1) They profess that causes and so forth which are not visible are non- 


( 
| 
( 
( 


existent because the [diverse] states of sorrow and happiness inherently 
originate in themselves, just as, for example, a pea is round, a thorn 
sharp, and so forth. Therefore they deny the existence of past and future 
lives. 


2) They deny the processes of past actions, causes and results. 
3) They deny the three precious jewels. 

4) They deny that there are invisible phenomena. 

s) They deny the valid cognition of logical inference. 
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Since these [mundane materialists] hold the basest of all [philosophical] 
views, they are [regarded as] the lowest of all those propounding spiritual 
and philosophical systems; and they are the most severely [deluded] among 
deluded beings. Let us not even mention [the possibility of them aspiring to] 
liberation [from cyclic existence]! Since they lack the causal basis for attaining 
simply a physical body compatible with the exalted realms (svarga, mtho ris) 
[of gods and humans], the result that they accrue is exclusively compatible 
with the inferior realms (durgati, ngan gro). | 


THE ETERNALIST SCHOOLS [2'] 


Secondly, there follows the description of the eternalist schools. 


SAMKHYA [a] 


The first of the eternalist schools is the Samkhya, [on which it says in the 
root verses]: 


The oldest of all the eternalist schools is the Samkhya, 
Who through three modes of valid cognition 

Appraise the twenty-five aspects of reality. 

In particular, they hold that the “self? 

Endowed with five [characteristics], 

Relates to the fundamental state of “nature,” 

[Identified with] primal matter in which the three attributes 
Are in a state of equilibrium, 

And from which evolves the " [great] intelligence.” 

From that in turn the ego principle evolves, 

Along with the five aspects of subtle matter, 

The motor organs, the sense organs, and the mind. 

As they unfold in series, they give rise to cyclic existence, 
But if these modifications are reversed, 

The "self" will attain release. 


The oldest of all the eternalist schools among the extremist [traditions] is 


1053 there was 


the Samkhya. In antiquity, when the life span was inestimable, 
a hermit sage named Kapila who boasted of attaining release (moksa, thar 


pa) [from rebirth] according to the extremist systems by meditating in his 
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hermitage (asramapada, bsti gnas). In order to reveal to others the reality 
which he had seen, he composed the Treatise on the Categories of Reality.” 
Later, the hermit sage Patafjali who was a practitioner of yoga, upholding 
the Shaivite tradition, reworked the Thirty Chapter and Six Chapter Tantras 
of Isvarakrsna, 5 and so forth, for which reason he is held to be their teacher, 


but, as it is said in the Introduction to Madhyamaka: 


Through minor variations on this theme, 
The extremists form their different traditions. 


Accordingly, there were many different traditions that evolved from this 
[school]. 
With regard to the tenets of the [Samkhya school], 


tion of direct perception (pratyaksapramana) is held to apply to the sense 


1057 the valid cogni- 


organs, while inference for one’s own sake (suarthanumdana) entails seven 
kinds of relation (saptasambandhana), including the relation of implication 


1058 and inference for the sake 


(arthapattisambandhana, nor bdag gi ‘brel ba), 
of others (pararthanumana) may include both [syllogisms in which the infer- 
ence] is based on yoga and those employing elimination (sal ba). In this 
way, they hold that through these three modes of valid cognition, appraisable 
objects will be discerned in terms of the “twenty-five categories of reality” 
(paricavimsatitattva, de nyid nyer Inga). 

The twenty-five categories [of reality] are enumerated as follows: (1) pri- 
mal matter (pradhana, gtso bo); (2) great intelligence (mahat/ buddhi, chen 
po/ blo); (3) the threefold ego-principle (ahamkara, nga rgyal gsum); (4-8) 
the five potentials of subtle matter (pavicatanmatra, de tsam Inga), namely, 
sound-potential, touch-potential, color-potential, taste-potential, and smell- 
potential; (9-13) the five elements (paricabbuta, byung po Inga), including 
space; (14-18) the five inner sense organs (pavicantarendriya, nang bloi dhang 
po Inga), namely, ear, skin, eye, tongue, and nose; (19-23) the five motor organs 
(pancabahyendriya, phyi las kyi dhang po Inga), namely, speech, handling, 
walking, excretion, and reproduction; (24) the mind (manas, yid), which 
is a faculty shared by both [categories of sense organs], bringing the number 
of sense organs up to eleven; and (25) the “soul” (ata, bdag) or “cognizant 
self" (purusa, shes rig gi skyes bu). | 

When these are all subsumed, they may be gathered into two categories, 
primal matter and cognizant “self, the former comprising nature (prakrti, 
rang bzhin) and the latter the absence of nature (aprakrti, rang bzhin min pa). 

Among them, with regard to the “self? its essential nature is both that of an 
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actor or creator and a consumer. It is said to be a consumer in the sense that it 
enjoys or partakes of its sense objects. It is [regarded as] permanent because 
it cannot be destroyed, nor is it created because nothing has produced it. It 
is devoid of the threefold attributes— lightness (sattva, snying stobs), motility 
(rajas, rdul), and dullness (tamas, mun pa). It is free from activity because it 
permeates all space and time. In short, it is endowed with all those five distinc- 
tive or defining characteristics. [Therefore] it is known as the [unchanging] 
soul or self that is cognizant of the nature of primary [matter], subject to 
various changes. 

Then, with regard to the essential nature of primal matter in general, the 
term “primal matter” (pradhana, gtso bo) is employed as general term encom- 
passing all twenty-four categories [of reality] distinct from the self. In terms of 
the dichotomy between sense objects and their subject, it refers to the sense 
objects, their [three] attributes (triguna, yon tan gsum), and physical matter. 
More specifically, primal matter at the causal level (betupradhana, rgyu'i gsto 
bo) is identified with nature (prakrti, rang bzhin), the first of the twenty-five 
categories. It is the circumstance in which the three attributes—motility, dull- 
ness, and lightness—are present in a state of equilibrium. 

The defining characteristic of these three [attributes] is that [motility] is 
dynamic and interactive, [dullness] is heavy and obstructive, and [lightness] 
is light and luminous. This [equilibrium] is said to be an ideal state [of homo- 
geneity] (prakarana, rab tu byed pa), because it is [the actual state of ] “nature” 
itself, not subject to modifications or change. 

From this primal matter, there [first] originated “intelligence” (buddhi, 
blo), which is designated as "great" (mahat, chen po). From that, the three- 
fold ego-principle originated;”” and from it there evolved in succession the 
five quidities or aspects of subtle matter from the modified ego-principle 


6° and the five gross elements from those five aspects. 


(vaikarikahamkara), 
Meanwhile, the five motor organs and the five sense organs, along with the 
single category of the mind (manas, yid), which is a faculty shared by both 
[motor and sense organs], all evolved from the ego-principle imbued with 
lightness (sattvikahamkara). As for the ego-principle imbued with dull- 
ness (tamasikahamkara), it interacts with both the other two aspects of the 
ego-principle. | 

The [great] intelligence, the ego-principle, and the five aspects of subtle 
matter all are all modifications when contrasted with the [original and unmod- 
ified] nature. On the other hand, from the standpoint of their actual modifica- 
tions, the great intelligence, the ego-principle, and so forth are assigned to the 
[unmodified] nature, and only the remaining sixteen categories [comprising 
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the five elements, the five sense organs, the five motor organs, and mind] are 
considered to be [extraneous] modifications. 

The “soul” or “cognizant self? being ignorant of the impurity of “nature” 
which gives rise to [the aforementioned] modifications, then becomes 
attached through a series of events, and as long as it enjoys or partakes of 
the sense objects, such as sound, and so forth, it will remain within the cycle 
of existence. But when it becomes dissatisfied with such enjoyments of the 
sense objects, through the supernormal cognitive powers associated with 
meditative concentration (dhyana), it will [directly] behold the impurity of 
this engagement in “nature” and flee away in shame. Separated from [this 
involvement], all the modifications produced by nature will be reversed in 
turn, and dissolve into the reality [of unmodified nature] itself. When the 
“self” abides in an absolutely radiant state, it is held that it will attain release 
[from the cycle of existence]. 


VAISESIKA [b'] 


The Vaisesika are followers of I$vara 

Who hold that within substance and its attributes 
All subtypes are subsumed, 

And they propound the six categories [of reality] 
While being similar to the Naiyayika 

In maintaining four kinds of valid cognition, 
Eight aspects of radiant form, and so forth. 


Secondly, the Vaisesika (bye brag pa) are the followers of the hermit sage 
Kanada." They hold that knowable phenomena constitute six categories 
(satpadartha, tshig don drug), namely, (1) substance (dravya), which has nine 
aspects: “self” (atma), time (kala), relative direction (dik), space (a4kasa), and 
mind (manas), along with the four elements;' (2) “self? which has nine 
attributes (atmanavaguna, bdag gi yon tan dgu), namely, intellect (buddhi), 
happiness (sukha), sorrow (duhkha), effort (yatna), merit (dharma), demerit 
(adharma), velocity (vega), [and so forth]; (3) actions (karma, las), which 
are of five sorts: ascending (degs), descending (jog), expanding (brkyang), 
contracting (bskum), and moving (gati); ^ (4) universals (samanya, spyi), 
which [are characterized as] permeating all particulars;"5 (5) particulars 
(visesa, bye brag), which differentiate or distinguish object-universals;' and 
(6) inherence (samavaya, du ba), which establishes both direct relations and 


indirect relations between [different] substances.’ 
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The Vaisesika hold that [these phenomenological categories] may be 
appraised by means of the [aforementioned] three kinds of valid cognition, 
with the addition of the valid cognition originating from Vedic testimony 
(sabdapramana, sgra byung tshad ma)."* They also maintain that as long as 
the nine attributes are all inherent in the soul, it will remain within the cycle 
of existence, performing virtuous and non-virtuous actions. However, once 
the six categories that pertain to the "individual" (purusa, skyes bu) are known, 
the nine attributes and their roots will be cut off, leaving the “self” or “soul” 
alone, whereupon it will be released [from the cycle of existence]. 


NAIYAYIKA [c] 


Thirdly, the Naiyayika (rig pa can pa) are similar [to the Vaisesika] in holding 
that there are six phenomenological categories. They also uphold the four 
kinds of valid cognition, namely, (1) the valid cognition of direct perception, 
through which objects encountered by the senses are unmistakenly examined; 
(2-3) the two kinds of inference, which are undertaken for one’s own and 
others sake; and (4) the valid cognition originating from Vedic testimony, 
proffering examples which virtually appraise the scriptural testimony [of the 
Vedas] on the basis of trust. 

They hold that if there is an appraisable object, it is implicitly an entity 
(bhava, dngos po), and they do not accept that it may be a non-entity (abhava, 
dngos med). In fact, [they enumerate] twelve [different] kinds of entities [or 
valid objects of knowledge], namely, (1) the “self” (atman); (2) the body; 
(3) the sense organs; (4) the sense objects; (5) the understanding (buddhi); 
(6) the mind (manas); (7) sensory engagement (pravrtti, jug pa); (8) defiled 
emotions (dosa, skyon); (9) rebirth (bhava, srid pa); (10) the experience of 
results in future lives (aparaphala, phyi ma ‘bras bu); (11) suffering (dubkha, 
sdug bsngal); and (12) final emancipation (apavarga, byang grol).^* 


AISVARYA [d'] 


Fourth, according to the Aisvarya (dbang phyug pa), [almighty] I$vara is the 
creator of the world. In order to dispel darkness, [he created] the sun and 
moon. In order to generate the inanimate world and its living organisms [he 
created] the five elements; and in order to mature [living beings], [he intro- 
duced] sacrificial offerings (yajria, mchod sbyin). They also hold that I$vara 
emanated in eight distinct forms [Rudra, Bhava, Sarva, Isana, Pasupati, Bhima, 
Ugra, and Mahadeva],'"” and that these are endowed respectively with eight 
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[distinct] attributes [or supernormal powers]: (1) subtlety (saksmata, phra 
ba); (2) agility (aghutva, yang ba); (3) worthiness of offering (pzjya, mchod 
par os pa); (4) supremacy (isitva, bdag por gyur pa); (s) dominion (vasitva, 
dhang du gyur pa); (6) the power to move freely and obtain anything (prap, 
gar yang phyin pa); (7) irresistible will-power (prakamya, dod dgur sgyur ba); 
and (8) teleportation (yatrakamavasayitva, dga’ mgur gnas pa). 

[By contrast,] they hold that mundane beings have no control over their 
own actions and so forth, that they should make offerings to I$vara, and that 
liberation will be attained, having cultivated a non-symbolic wisdom by rely- 
ing on sexual union. 

The three traditions outlined in this section, starting with the Vaisesika, 
are all subdivisions, propounding the tenets of the Aisvarya. 


VAISNAVA [e'] 


There are also the Vaisnava, originating from the ten incarnations 
[of Visnu], 

The Brahmana, who uphold valid cognition that accords with 
the Vedas, 

The Aupanisadika, who [regard] the underworld and "soul" in a 
single savor, 

And the Vaiyakarana, who [regard] all things as embodiments 
of sound. 


Fifth, the Vaisnava (khyab "jug pa), according to [authorities] such as 
[Mahavira], teacher of the Nirgrantha Jains, and [the Mimamsaka] Kumarila, 
claim that the Bhagavan Vasudeva [i.e., Krsna] is the omniscient, all-seeing 
creator of all living beings, and that he is the conferrer of release [from the 
cycle of existence]. He himselfis also [said to have] exhibited an extraordinary 
manifest pride, in saying, “I am fire, water, and wind. I am also the [bestower 
of ] food and drink, and the lord of all living creatures. I abide within the 
physical body of a Brahmin. I am the actor and also the giver!” 

Ihe adherents [of this system] respect the legends composed around the 
[celebrated] ten incarnations (dasavatara, jug pa bcu) |of Visnu], and they 
maintain either eternalist or nihilist views. 

Now [among the ten incarnations], it is said that (1) Visnu incarnated [first] 
as Matsya (nya bo che), “the great fish, and retrieved the Four Vedas, which had 
sunk into the ocean on account of a primeval [flood]. (2) He then incarnated 
as Karma (rus shal), "the turtle” where he continued to support the world 
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[on his back]. (3) Then, [incarnating] in the form of Varaha (phag rgod), “the 
wild boar,’ [he assisted by raising] the world realms of Brahma (brahmaloka) 
(on his tusk] when they had been oppressed [by the demon Hiranyaksa]. (4) 
Then, having incarnated in the form of Narasimha (zi seng ge stod can), “the 
man with the torso of a lion,” at the time when Asurendra [or Daityendra] 
had offered sanctuary to living beings, he killed [the demon] Hiranyakasipu 
with his claws. (5) Then, he incarnated as Vamana (mii thung), “the dwarf? 
and made offerings to the asura Bali, whereupon [on being granted a boon] 
he deceived [the antigod] by taking three strides [to consolidate his celes- 
tial, terrestrial, and subterranean dominion] and forced [the demon] under- 
ground. (6) Then, he incarnated as the hermit sage Parasurama (dza mā ang ? 
bu ra ma), “Rama with an axe,’ and [as an act of vengeance] he killed Prince 
Arjuna among others, and eliminated the princely ksatriya class. (7) There- 
after, he incarnated as Rama, son of King Dasaratha, and when his wife Sita 
was captured by Dasagriva, the “ten-headed” [Ravana, and abducted to Sri] 
Lanka, charging the [emanational ] monkey Hanumant to assist him, he over- 
whelmed the rêksasa. (8) Subsequently, he incarnated as Krsna (mag po) and 
worked for the benefit of sentient beings during an age of strife." (9) After 
incarnating as Buddha Sakyamuni, he offered refuge to all sentient beings, in 
order to purify his former negative actions [as Para$urama] in slaying members 
of the princely ksatriya class. (10) In the future, [it is said that] Visnu will also 
incarnate as Kalkin, the son of a Brahmin of noble family, and after disciplin- 
ing many sentient beings, he will reverse [the negativity] of that age.” 

[The followers of Visnu] also hold that when an aeon [of cyclical time] is 
destroyed, the hermit sages [who are his devotees] will be preserved within 
his stomach. 

As for the tenets which they espouse, they include eternalism in that [some 
of them] hold the nature of mind, which they call the “self” (atman) or the 
sacred Vasudeva, to be eternal, free from creation and destruction, and to be 
without duality (advaita) in terms of substantial existence and non-existence. 
Yet they also propound the nihilist view, which may be exemplified by the 
many verses [in their own scriptures] concerning the view of non-existence, 
[particularly] at the time when Visnu was [on the verge of ] being defeated 
in battle [with the antigods]; and also by the passages from the Ornament 
of the Madhyamaka, which explain that the view of the Vaisnava is partly in 
conformity with Madhyamaka. "^ 

In terms of meditation, the Vaisnava engage in the yoga of the six branches 
(sadangayoga) and so forth.” 

Moreover, their subdivisions include the Mimamsaka (spyod pa po), the 
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Vaidika (rig byed pa), the Vaiyakarana (brda sprod pa), the Caraka (tsa ra ka 
pa), and the Aupanisadika (gsang ba pa). 


BRAHMANA [f'] 


Sixth, there are the Brahmana (tshangs pa ba), who maintain that the Vedas 
are eternal, and not created because they are the recollections of Brahma, 
and as such they represent a valid form of cognition [in their own right]. 
They hold that those who die in battle will be reborn in exalted realms, that 
negative actions can be cancelled out by bathing in [sacred rivers] such as the 
Ganges, and that the whole world and its living organisms were created by 
Brahma. The hermit sages and the Brahmins are also regarded as the children 
of Brahma (brabmaputra)."" 


VEDANTAUPANISADIKA [g/] 


Seventh, there are the Vedantaupanisadika (rigs byed kyi mtha’ gsang ba pa), 
who hold that there is a [shining] immortal person (amrtamayapurusa, chi 
med bdud rtsi'i skyes bu)" submerged within the mandala of terrestrial dark- 
ness (prthivitalatamomandala), in which the eternal “self” (atman), “con- 
sciousness” (cit), and “being” (sat, dam pa) are all gathered together as asingle 
entity, in the manner of space, and that both the container world and living 
beings originated through its modifications. 

According to Vedanta, when all phenomena are seen to be illusory, at that 
time, by cultivating the view concerning the creator “self” (kartrkapurusa, 
byed pa poi skyes bu), they hold that one will awaken from darkness, and, 
perceiving [all things] as golden [light], one will then be liberated by merg- 


ing with [the immortal person or brahman] in a single savor, and so forth. 


VAIYAKARANA [h'] 


Eighth, there are the Vaiyakarana or grammarians (brda sprod pa), such as 
Bhartrhari,"? who hold that although the valid cognition of direct perception 
and inference ostensibly exist, they are not definitive, and that the foundations 
of all knowledge are the treatises on Sanskrit grammar, while the Vedas offer 
genuine valid cognition. All phenomena are embodiments of sound, and the 
ultimate among all sounds is the syllable om, which is the pure source (brah- 
man, tshangs pa) of sound, free from creation, destruction, and preservation, 
and entirely without relative direction. Although this [sound] is eternal and 
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unchanging, it has become sullied by ignorance and consequently appears as 
form. But when this apparitional aspect is reversed, the pure source of non- 
apparitional sound is realized to be immortal. 


MIMAMSAKA [i'] 


There are the followers of Jaimini, 

Who maintain twelve defining characteristics and so forth, 

The followers of Caraka, who maintain there are eight kinds of 
valid cognition, 


And the Nirgrantha Jains, who propound the ten objects of 
knowledge and so forth. 

All of these are merely on the path to the exalted realms, 

But they are to be rejected | 

Because [the attainment of] release [from the cycle of existence] 

Is obscured by their views of the “self” 


Ninth, the [Mimamsaka] followers of Jaimini (rGyal dpogs pa) uphold the 
following twelve [defining characteristics that apply to ritual sacrifices], 
namely, (1) the validity or authority [of Vedic ritual and tradition] (pramana, 
tshad ma); (2) the general [rules on lack of precedence and improper imple- 
mentation of rites] (samanya, spyi); (3) the particular [rules on the context 
and sense of specific passages] (visesa, bye brag); (4) the impact [of general 
and particular rules on other ritual practices) (prayojana, dgos pa); (s) the rela- 
tive sequence [of the stages of ritual practices and the passages of their texts] 
(anukrama, go rim); (6) the basic (obligations and prescriptions regarding 
officiating priests and ritual materials] (adhikarana, gnas gzhi); (7) the general 
prescriptions [concerning the transfer from one rite to another based on the 
direct injunctions of the Vedic texts] (samdanyanirdesa, spyi nges bstan); (8) the 
specific prescriptions [concerning the transfer from one rite to another based 
on overt or covert signs] (visesanirdesa, bye brag nges bstan); (9) the discus- 
sion [on the adaptation of Vedic hymns, sêman, and mantra] (alapa, gleng 
ba); (10) the debate [concerning the preclusion of secondary rites] (vivada, 
rtsod pa); (11) the continuous [performance of several autonomous rites in 
sequence] (svatantra, rang rgyud); and (12) the contiguity [between primary 
and secondary rites] (prasanga, thal gyur). ^" 

As for valid cognition, they accept the following six modes: direct per- 
ception, inference, scriptural testimony, comparison (upamana, nyer jah), 
presumption (arthapatti, don gyis go ba), and absence or non-entity (abhava, 
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They also propound [the ideas] that since the “self” (atman) 
is the progenitor of the psycho-physical constituents, permanence is a con- 


dngos med). 


dition of mankind (mdanava, shed las skyes); that impurity is a condition of 
the nature of mind; and that once it has expired, release [from the cycle of 
existence] will occur. 


CARAKA [;j'] 


Tenth, the Caraka or followers of Caraka are largely similar to the Mimamsaka. 
In terms of the aforementioned [six modes of ] valid cognition, they maintain 
that objects may be appraised by means of eight categories [of valid cognition] 
because they also differentiate between inferences that refer to the past, pres- 


ent, and future. ?? 


NIRGRANTHA JAINS [k'] 


Eleventh, the Nirgrantha Jains (gcer bu pa) hold that knowable phenomena 
comprise nine categories (xavapadartha, tshig don dgu), or ten with the addi- 
tion of “self” (Ztman). Included among them are the three modes of valid 
cognition: direct perception, inference, and scriptural authority.’ 

They also hold that there are nine types of animate substance (avajiva, srog 
ldan dgu), and that since earth and other [such elements] are living organisms, 
the construction of monastic gardens (arama, kun dga’ ra ba) and so forth is 
a causal basis of negativity. 

Jains revere the hermit sage Vardhamana Mahavira (rGyal ba dam pa) as 
a god, and follow the [tradition of | the twenty-five Jain mendicant teachers 
(ksapanaka, zad byed pa), beginning with Rsabha (Khyu mchog), Ajita 
(sNod kyi rje) and so forth. 

They hold that by subjecting the physical body to austerities (tapas, dka’ 
thub), the knots that bind the mind are destroyed, and they are known to 
possess about three hundred and sixty-three modes of ascetic discipline (vrata, 
brtul zhugs), including the control of the three “staffs” [of body, speech, and 
mind] (tridandin, dbyu gu gsum pa) and the “possession of only a tree" 
(palasin, lo ma can). 

The objects that may be appraised by means of the three modes of valid 
cognition, including the three times, the six substances, the nine categories, 
and the nine animate substances, are all [considered as] the ground, [when 
analyzed] in terms of ground, path, and result. 

Here, the three times include the past and so forth. The six substances 
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(sad-dravya, rdzas drug) include animate substances (jiva, srog ldan), matter 
(pudgala, gang zag), time (kala, dus), space (akasa, nam mkha’), merit (punya, 
bsod nams), and negativity (papa, sdig pa). | 

In particular, as far as the nine categories and nine animate substances are 
concerned, the hermit sage Jina [Mahavira] has explained:'** 


Animate substances (jiva, srog ldan), inanimate substances (ajiva, 
zag pa), 

And commitments (samvara, sdom pa), 

Rejuvenation (zirjara, nges par dga’), bondage (bandha, ching), 
And deeds (karma, las), 

Negative acts (papa, sdig pa), merits (punya, bsod nams), 

And release (moksa, thar pa)— 

These are held to be the nine categories [of knowable phenomena]. 
As for animate substances, they [also] have nine classes: 

| Ihe elementary life-forms of ] earth, water, wood, fire, and wind, 
As well as [the four classes of living creatures, namely, | 
Animalcules, ants, bees, and human beings,"" 
Which possess anything from one up to five sense faculties.’™ 


The path [followed by the Nirgrantha Jains] entails the observance of con- 
trolled actions (samvara), the minor vows of ascetic restraint (anuvrata), and 
the cultivation of knowledge (jrana, ye shes), each of which has five aspects, 
as well as the thirteen modes of conduct (pratima, spyod pa bcu gsum) and 
various austerities (tapas) designed to terminate [the impact of] past actions 
(karma, las). 

The result or fruit [of the practice] is.that, on bringing an end to [the 
impact of ] past actions, the animate abode known as the “aggregate of worlds” 
(lokasamgraha, ‘jig rten dus pa) will still remain, present at the summit of the 
three world systems (tridhatu), and therefore, although one has been released 
from material forms and cyclic existence, the release [that is attained] will be 
immaterial but still a positive state of being, pure, and resembling an upturned 
parasol, fragrantly scented and pleasant, extending to a distance of four mil- 


lion five hundred thousand fathoms (yojana, dpag tshad)."""° 


CONCLUSION [I'] 


These different traditions have their own scriptures which [seek to] refute [the 
view and practice of ] Buddhism, establishing their respective frameworks 
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for the ground, path, and result, [applying] reason to analyze objects of 
appraisal, rejecting [the teachings of ] the omniscient Buddha, and so forth. 
Although they have many [different] views and modes of conduct, [they have 
been summarized as follows] in the Exposition of Valid Cognition: 


Those who propound the Vedas as authoritative, 

Who speak mistakenly [of an eternal "self "], 

Who seek the [sacred] teachings through physical [ablutions], 
Who speak of class [distinctions], 

And say they have to engage in ascetic mortification 

In order to overcome arrogance and negativity, 

All of them represent the fivefold reasoning of foolish persons, 
Chattering about discriminative awareness! 


Among them, there are [spiritual and philosophical systems] that form a 
view concerning future [lives and] worlds, while engaging in practices that 
reject negative actions and adopt positive actions, but they are merely focused 
on the pathway of the exalted realms. Indeed, since these are all similar in 
maintaining the [mistaken] view of the “self, beginners engaging in Buddhist 
practice should reject them, giving them a wide berth, so that they might 
eliminate, in particular, the obscurations covering the path that [actually] 
leads to release [from cyclic existence]. 


BARBAROUS VIEWS [iii] 


The third part [ofthe detailed exegesis of non-Buddhist schools] incidentally 
concerns other distinctive teachings espoused by barbarians (mleccha, kla klo) 
and so forth, which are to be rejected. 


There are also barbarians, 

Who claim harmful or violent acts as their sacred teaching, 
Including those in Tibet and China, 

Who are beyond the pale in terms of the [Buddhist] scriptures. 
All of them should be rejected and given a wide berth. 


Furthermore, there are also extremists and others in conformity with them 
who are not included within the Brahmanical and Buddhist traditions, who 
consider the three precious jewels to be heretical, and so forth."? And there 
are also the most debased of all the extremists who hold harmful or violent 
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acts as their sacred teaching. [For example,] in West India there are the fol- 
lowers of the god Rahman from the country of Mecca (ma kha), who are also 
known as the Mughals or “barbarous Tajiks.”"” They eat the flesh of cattle, 
having slit their throats with knives charmed by the spell of Bismillah, and, 
on account of their own karma, they do not eat the flesh of a creature thar 
has died [naturally]. 

Then, there are also those who maintain ascetic disciplines [ pertaining to 
diet] such as drinking only the [raw] eggs of ahen— nowadays these traditions 
are prevalent exclusively in India. 

Among those upholding [other] purported philosophical systems that are 
said to confer liberation from cyclic existence, there are some in the aboriginal 
borderlands who claim that killing many living creatures is a means of attain- 
ing release [from the cycle]. 

Then, among adherents of the [Ajivaka] school, the so-called teaching 
of Maskari GoSalaputra,”” there were also those who held that by piercing 
ants in a golden bowl with a golden needle they would still be liberated from 
cyclic existence.'^ Then again, there are some worldly folk who hold that if 
one repeats the names of the five Pandava [brothers], one will obtain great 
merit. ^? 

In Tibet also, there are the followers of Bon who do not uphold the act of 
taking refuge in the three precious jewels, and among them, in particular, there 
are [adherents of ] the original Bon (7gyui bon) widespread in some districts 
in ancient times and even nowadays [to a limited extent], who adopt harmful 
or violent acts as their sacred teachings. "^" 

Then, in China, there is the [Daoist] tradition associated with [Princess] 
Jincheng (Gyim shang), which asserts that the entire world originated from a 
great golden turtle, and those upholding the views and practices espoused by 
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numerologists (grangs can pa) and Confucius (Khong spu tse).? Including 
them, all those who assert eternalist and nihilist views, and claim harmful 
or violent acts as their sacred teachings, are beyond the pale in terms of the 
Buddhist scriptures; all of them should be treated circumspectly, rejected 
and given a wide berth by those who [genuinely] seek release [from cyclic 
existence]. 

In general, with regard to [the distinction between] impure and pure tex- 
tual traditions, one should know that these are differentiated on the basis 
of whether or not they emphasize the extraordinary appreciation of great 
compassion (smahakaruna) or skillful means (upaya), and the abiding nature 
of reality (gnas lugs kyi don), which is discriminative awareness. 


13. IHE EXALTED VEHICLE 


3. Systematic Presentation of the Exalted Vehicle (III.C.3] 
a. Brief Introduction 
b. Detailed Explanation of the Exalted Realms 
i. The Common Preliminaries 
ii. The Vehicle of Gods and Humans 
iii. The Vehicle of Brahma 
aa. Recognition of This Vehicle 
bb. Exegesis of the Actual Path 
1' The World-Systems of Form and the Four Meditative 
Concentrations 
a Brief Introduction 
b Detailed Explanation 
i The Causal Phase of Meditative Concentration 
aa The First Meditative Concentration 
1 Preparation 
a’ Calm Abiding 
b' Higher Insight 
2" Actual Foundation | 
bb The Second Meditative Concentration 
1 Preparation 
2" Actual Foundation 
cc The Third Meditative Concentration 
1" Preparation 
2" Actual Foundation 
dd' The Fourth Meditative Concentration 
1" Preparation 
2" Actual Foundation 
ii The Fruitional Phase 
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2' The World-Systems of Formlessness and the Four Formless 
Absorptions 
a Brief Introduction 
b Detailed Explanation 
i The Causal Phase 
ii’ The Fruitional Phase 


c. Synopsis 


SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF THE EXALTED VEHICLE [3] 


The latter [aspect of the classification of mundane spiritual paths; see p. 398] 
is the extensive exegesis of the exalted vehicle (abhyudayayana, mngon mthoi 
theg pa) [which may be advantageously pursued by gods and humans]. This 
has three parts: a brief presentation, a detailed explanation, and a synopsis. 


BRIEF INTRODUCTION [a] 


First, concerning the brief presentation [it says in the root verses]: 


The god [realms] and the [worlds of ] Brahma 
Are within [reach of ] the exalted vehicle. 


In general, the exalted realms (abhyudaya, mngon mtho) and the level of 


"o are the objectives 


definitive excellence (nibfreyasa, nges legs kyi go phang) 
to be attained by intelligent beings. The defining characteristics of these are, 
respectively, (1) the immediate release from the sufferings [of rebirth] in the 
three inferior realms, accruing the happiness of gods and humans through 
the ripening [of virtuous past actions] in conformity with their [appropriate] 
causes; and (2) the release passing beyond sorrow and into nirvana, which 
is a perpetual liberation from the sufferings of all [classes of beings] within 
cyclic existence. 

With regard to these two [goals], initially one has to become secure in the 
vehicle of the exalted realms, and then subsequently one should attain the 
conclusive path of definitive excellence. It says in the Precious Garland:""' 


First there are the teachings of the exalted [vehicle], 
And subsequently the [level of] definitive excellence will emerge. 
For this reason, having attained the exalted [realms], 
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One should successively [attain] definitive excellence. 
We hold that the exalted [realms are states] of happiness, 
While definitive excellence is release [from cyclic existence]. 


Among them, the vehicle of the exalted realms which is first to be attained 
comprises both the vehicle of gods and humans (devamanusyayana, lha mi'i 


theg pa) and the vehicle of Brahma (brabmayana, tshangs pa'i theg pa). 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF THE EXALTED REALMS [b] 


Secondly, the detailed explanation has three parts: (1) an explanation of the 
common preliminaries, followed by the distinctive explanations of (2) the 


vehicle of gods, and (3) the vehicle of Brahma." 


THE COMMON PRELIMINARIES [i] 


Concerning the first [it says in the root verses]: 


Among the three kinds of faith, 

Which are the prerequisites” of all [spiritual paths], 

It is through the conviction that [the impact of ] past actions 
Is of primary importance, and so forth, 

And through the four correct ways of progressing [on the 


path]... 


The teaching presented in this section is preliminary, to be actually under- 
taken before engaging in the vehicle of the exalted realms. Yet, as if to supple- 
ment [the main instructions] by way of incidental commentary, it says in the 
Precious Garland: 


When the means of attaining this [path] are abbreviated, 
They comprise faith and discriminative awareness. 

In order to acquire faith, 

One should consult the [sacred] teachings, 

And in order to acquire discriminative awareness, 

One should [cultivate] genuine awareness. 

The most important of these two is discriminative awareness, 


But it should be preceded by faith. 
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Accordingly, the foremost of all the means of attaining both the exalted 
realms and the definitive excellence are faith and discriminative awareness. 
This is because [in the case of the exalted realms], when one is motivated 
principally by the faith born of conviction in the results of past actions, among 
the three kinds of faith, one can effectively adopt virtuous actions and reject 
negative actions. Also, it is because [in the case of the attainment of definitive 
excellence,] the roots of cyclic existence are severed by means of discriminative 
awareness that is non-discursive with respect to the three spheres [of subject, 
object, and their interaction]. 

The defining characteristics of these two [prerequisites] are, respectively, 
that (1) faith reverses, without any special reason, the four erroneous ways of 
progressing [on the spiritual path], namely, (a) progressing with attachment 
to one’s own affairs, (b) with aversion for others, (c) with delusion in respect 
of what should be adopted and rejected, and (d) with fear of officialdom 
and so forth. Consequently, [with faith,] one will not transgress the things 
that should be [properly] accepted and rejected by means of the four correct 
ways of progressing [on the path]. (2) Discriminative awareness engages body, 
speech, and mind while being non-discursive with respect to the three spheres 
[of subject, object, and their interaction], whether one possesses or lacks the 
great compassion that emphasizes the well-being of others. 


Accordingly, it says in the same source:"5 


A faithful person is one who does not transgress the [sacred] 
teachings 

Through attachment, aversion, fear, and delusion— 

That one is a supremely excellent recipient [of the teachings]. 

Discriminative awareness is that which knows 

And always engages in actions of body, speech, and mind, 

Which are beneficial to both self and others, 

Without being discursive with respect to the three spheres. 


Therefore, as one should generally know, it is said that if one is not moti- 
vated by [genuine] faith, one will not progress [effectively] towards [engage- 
ment in] even a modicum of virtuous activity. Equally, if one does not realize 
selflessness [with respect to individual persons and phenomena] through dis- 
criminative awareness that is non-discursive with respect to the three spheres 
[of subject, object, and their interaction], one will never progress on the path 
that leads to release [from cyclic existence]. 

This being the case, the prerequisites of all those who would enter upon the 
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vehicle of [any spiritual] path are the three kinds of faith." When, among 
these, one is motivated mainly by the faith born of conviction in the results 
of past actions, [it is clear chat] the attainment of virtuous actions by means 
of the four correct ways of progressing [on the path] will itself be preliminary 
to engaging in the vehicle of the exalted realms. 


THE VEHICLE OF GODS AND HUMANS [ii] 


Concerning the second, [it says in the root verses]: 


... [hat the ten non-virtuous actions are abandoned, 

While the ten virtuous actions and their peripheral acts are 
adopted. 

In this way, laws are maintained concerning [conduct] to be 
rejected and accepted, 

While confused [virtuous and non-virtuous actions] 

And disharmonious [goals] are abandoned. 

Those who perfect the path of [virtuous] actions 

And are disciplined [in respect of their vows] 

Will, in the higher reams, attain excellent results, 

Mastering the ripening fruits that conform to their causes. 


The mundane vehicle of gods and humans is the means of attaining an 
exalted physical form through fear of [rebirth in] the inferior realms (dur- 
gati, ngan song) and by striving for the result of happiness, which is associ- 
ated with the higher realms (svarga, mtho ris). This is the [spiritual] path 
suited for persons of inferior ability, which relies on protection from fear and 
auspicious aspirational prayers. It is the path influenced by [the impact of) 
past actions, which is in conformity with [the practice of ] the ten virtuous 
actions (dasakusala, dge ba bcu) but which is not yet apprehended by means 
of meditative concentration (dhyana, bsam gtan)—the actual attainment of 
experiential cultivation. 

Since there are no [higher] vehicles that do not engage in [the basic virtu- 
ous practices associated with] this [vehicle], itis [regarded as] the foundation 


of all vehicles and precedes them all. As it is said in the Tantra of Hevajra:"” 


Having commenced from the ten virtues 
His teachings are disclosed. 
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It is said in the Sutra of the Descent to Lanka that this [vehicle] is called the 
“vehicle of the gods” (devayana) with reference to the foremost [levels of the 
world system of desire] which are to be traversed [through it], but, in respect 
of its peripheral [attainments], it also encompasses all the [lower] paths that 
progress to the happiness [of humans], experienced in the [world system of ] 
desire (kama(dhatu])."” 

With regard to this [vehicle], the view (/ta ba) is [deemed to be] correct 
in its convictions that there are other worlds and that past actions do have 
causes and results. Conduct (spyod pa) requires an uninterrupted familiar- 
ity with practices in which the ten non-virtuous actions are renounced and 
the path of the ten virtuous and peripheral actions is pursued. Thereby, as a 
result (‘bras bu), one will traverse [the various realms of the world-system of 
desire], as far as the Paranirmitavasavartin realm, experiencing the conclusive 
happiness of the human beings of the four continents and the six species of 
Kama divinities." 

[At the outset] it is important for followers of this [vehicle] to retain the 
authentic worldly view, which functions as an antidote for the wrong view 
that past actions have no result, and so forth. For this reason, it says in the 
Letter to a Friend" 


If one espouses the release associated with the higher realms, 
One should cultivate familiarity with the correct view. 

Even though an individual may have practiced well, 

With a wrong view, all that matures will be unbearable. 


Thereafter, it will be important for them to maintain the ethical discipline 
(sila, tshul kbrims) which does not confuse the things that are to be rejected 
and those that are to be accepted. For this reason, it says in the Four Hundred 
Verses (Catuhsataka):'” 


Through ethical discipline, 


Progress towards happiness will be attained. 
And in the Introduction [to Madhyamaka}:"” 


Apart from ethical discipline, 
There is no other cause of [rebirth in] the exalted realms. 
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If the ethical discipline associated with this vehicle is analyzed to some extent, 
it generally requires that, motivated by modesty and decency, one should train 
oneself in the three modes of conduct (spyod pa gsum) that are in conformity 
with principled physical and verbal behavior. On these, it says in the Treatise 


MIA 


on Behavior entitled Holy Ornament: 


To honor well those who are worthy of reverence, 

To be especially benevolent to those who are unprotected, 
And not to forget to repay kindness 

Are [the modes of ] conduct of saintly persons. 


One should also train oneself, more specifically, in the sixteen [commonly 
accepted] human laws, which are explained as follows in the Short Chapter 


on Discrimination:” 


One should develop faith in the three precious jewels without 
sorrow or weariness; search ultimately for the sacred teachings; 
skillfully study the excellent sciences; and first recollect and then 
appraise anything that is to be undertaken. One should not hanker 
after unassigned work; but one should look to a higher level and 
emulate the ancients and those of superior conduct; repay kindness 
to one’s parents of the past, present, and future; be broad-minded 
and hospitable in one’s dealings with elder and younger siblings 
and paternal relatives; ensure that the young respect their elders by 
degrees; show loving-kindness to one’s neighbors; arduously assist 
one’s acquaintances who are spiritual advisors (dge bshes); perfectly 
fulfill the needs of those nearby who are connected through the 
worldly round; help others through ones skill in science and the 
arts; provide a refuge with kindness to those who depend upon 
it; resist bad advice and establish advice which will increase the 
happiness of the country; and, entrusting the goals of one’s past 
actions to the [sacred] teachings, one should bring one’s spouse to 
obtain the ground of enlightenment in future lives. 


Therefore, one should train oneself in the pure behavior which accords 
with these [sixteen] human laws. 

In particular, as previously mentioned, one should abandon, both directly 
and indirectly, the ten kinds of non-virtuous actions, suchas killing, and adopt 
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to the best of one’s ability the ten virtuous actions, which include saving lives, 
charity, and so forth. 

Among the [various nuances of ] this view, meditation, and conduct, the 
lowest are those who engage in confused [virtuous and non-virtuous] actions, 
where the parameters [of the actions] that propel [sentient beings into subse- 
quent rebirths] and those that fulfill [the diverse positive and negative experi- 
ences of the present lifetime] are in a state of disharmony."* The average or 
mediocre sort are those who fulfill the path of virtuous actions [in the present 
lifetime], and the superior sort are those disciplined in the essential nature of 
the vows that regulate the ten virtuous actions and cyclic existence. 

When [such beings] are born in the exalted realms, by mastering the fully 
ripened effects [of past actions] and effects that conform to their causes, they 
will consequently obtain excellent results that are respectively inferior, aver- 
age, and superior?!” 


THE VEHICLE OF BRAHMA [iii] 


Concerning the third topic [the vehicle of Brahma], there are two parts: 
recognizing [the nature of] this vehicle and an exegesis of its actual path. 


RECOGNITION OF THIS VEHICLE [aa] 


The former [comments on the root verse]: 


The vehicle of Brahma is that which traverses the higher world 


systems. 


If one were to ask why this [vehicle] is called [“the vehicle of Brahma”), 
the term “Brahma” (tshangs pa) suggests a state of cleanliness or purity, [free] 
from the dissonant mental states of desire and attachment, while the term 
“vehicle” (yana, theg pa) designates the means by which that state is reached. 
Therefore, with reference to the wide range of the term, as explained by Arya 
Vimuktisena, everything subsumed within the levels of the two higher world- 
systems [of form and formlessness] is designated by the term “Brahma”; while 
the path that traverses and reaches that [goal] along with its peripheral [activi- 


ties] is called the “the vehicle of Brahma." 
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EXEGESIS OF THE ACTUAL PATH [bb] 


The latter has two parts: an exegesis of the four meditative concentrations 
associated with the world-system of form (gzugs khams kyi bsam gtan bzhi), 
andan exegesis of the four meditative absorptions associated with the world- 


system of formlessness (gzugs med khams kyi snyoms ‘jug bzhi). 


THE WORLD-SYSTEMS OF FORM AND THE FOUR MEDITATIVE 
CONCENTRATIONS [1'] 


The first of these includes both a brief introduction and a detailed explanation. 


BRIEF INTRODUCTION [a] 


The brief introduction [comments on the root verse]: 


The four meditative concentrations associated with the world- 
system of form 
Have both causal and fruitional phases. 


The world-system of form (rupadhatu, gzugs khams) comprises [the realms 
attained through] the first meditative concentration (prathamadhyana, bsam 
gtan dang po), the second meditative concentration (dvitiyadhyana, bsam gtan 
gnyis pa), the third meditative concentration (trtiyadhyana, bsam gtan gsum 
pa), and the fourth meditative concentration (caturthadhyana, bsam gtan bzhi 
pa). Each of these has both causal and fruitional aspects.” 


DETAILED EXPLANATION [b'| 


The detailed explanation has four parts, corresponding to the meditative 
concentrations, from the first to the fourth. The causal phase of the practice, 
comprising meditative concentration on the absorptions (7gyu snyoms "jug gi 
bsam gtan), will be described first, and this will then be followed by the cor- 


responding fruitional meditative concentrations (‘bras bu skye ba'i bsam gtan). 


THE CAUSAL PHASE OF MEDITATIVE CONCENTRATION [i'] 


With regard to the causal phase, the four meditative concentrations will be 
described in turn. 
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THE FIRST MEDITATIVE CONCENTRATION [aa] 


The first [meditative concentration] entails both preparation (samantaka, 
nyer bsdogs) and actual foundation (maula, dngos gzhi). 


PREPARATION [1"] 


The preparation includes both calm abiding (‘amatha, gzhi gnas) and higher 
insight (vipasyana, lhag mthong). 


CALM ABIDING [2"] 


Concerning [calm abiding, it says in the root verses]: 


In the causal phase [of the first meditative concentration], 

Preparation entails the meditative stability of calm abiding, 

In which physical and mental refinement occurs, 

By means of the nine techniques [for settling the mind], 

Namely, placement, perpetual placement, integrated placement, 
intensified placement, 

Control, calmness, quiescence, one-pointedness, and meditative 
equipoise. 


Asa technique enablingone to engage in meditative absorption during the 
actual phase [of attainment] through which the fruit of meditative concen- 
tration will be obtained, right here and now, it is said that one should first 
master the causal phase [of this practice]. To that end, the preparation entails 
the attainment of meditative stability (samadhi, ting nge dzin) by means of 
the nine techniques of mental calm abiding (Samathanavakarayacittasthiti, 
sems zhi bar gnas pai thabs dgu]. "™ | 


These [nine techniques] are as follows: 


(1) Mental placement (cittasthapana, sems ‘jog pa). This is the placement 
that focuses the mind on an image or referential object within the 
scope of meditative stability, such asa [divine] icon with a luster resem- 
bling that of gold, without permitting the mind to wander externally. 

(2) Perpetual placement (samsthapana, rgyun jog). Here, the mind is not 
only focused upon its object, but the placement is continued without 
interruption for even an instant. 

(3) Integrated placement (avastbapana, bslan jog). Here, even when the 
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mind is distracted elsewhere from its object, it is immediately drawn 
back and refocused. 

(4) Intensified placement (upasthapana, nye bar jog pa). Here, the mind 
is intensely focused inwardly upon its object, without allowing it to 
settle [elsewhere], for as long as it is distracted. 

(s) Control (damana, dul ba). This is the process through which the thor- 
oughly disturbed streams of conscious thought caused by dissonant 
mental states such as greed are properly controlled. 

(6) Calmness (Samana, zhi ba). Here, the waves of non-discursive mental 
states are becalmed. 

(7) Quiescence (vyupasamana, rnam zhi). Here, even the most subtle con- 
ceptual thoughts are again calmed. 

(8) One-pointedness (ekotikarana, rtse gcig). Here, the mind focuses one- 
pointedly and without differentiation upon its object, with minimal 
effort. 

(9) Meditative equipoise (samasamsthapa, mnyam bzhag). Here, the mind 
is equipoised in a state of spontaneous presence, without effort, having 


dispelled all mental dullness and agitation." 


When meditative stability is attained by means of these nine [techniques], 
itis implicit that one will be transported to a state of happiness, characterized 
by both physical and mental refinement (prasrabdhi, shin tu sbyangs pa). 

One who develops meditative stability endowed with refinement charac- 
teristically focuses on the calm abiding associated with the mundane [realms], 
but when [one’s meditative stability] lacks this refinement, [the aspirational 
experience] is known as the “level of conduct brought about through resolve 
in accord with calm abiding” (‘amathanulobhadhimukticaryabhimi, zhi gnas 


rjes mthun pai mos pas spyod pai sa). 


HIGHER INSIGHT [b"] 


Concerning the second part [of the preparation, the cultivation of higher 
insight (vipasyana, lhag mthong), it says in the root verses]: 


Having accomplished [calm abiding], 

Then, through the six kinds of attention— 

Namely, defining characteristics, resolve, isolation, 
Encompassing joy, scrutiny, and perfected application, 
One will accomplish the higher insight, 

Of attention to the fruit of perfected application. 
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These coarse and quiescent aspects [of higher insight] constitute 


the common mundane path. 


Having accomplished the defining characteristics of calm abiding, one 


should then focus on the six modes of attention (sadmanaskara, yid la byed 


pa drug) [associated with higher insight], 


(x) 


(3) 


(4) 


(s) 


WA which are defined as follows: 


The attention that is aware of individual characteristics (/aksana- 
pratisamvedanamanaskara, mtshan nyid rab tu rig pa yid la byed pa)? 
implies that those for whom the [world system of ] desire is defective 
and for whom the first meditative concentration [is appealing because 
it] is endowed with positive attributes, engage coarsely in ideation and 
subtly in scrutiny, by means of study and reflection combined. 

The attention that arises through resolve (adhimoksikamanaskara, mos 
pa las byung ba yid la byed pa) implies that they generate the [same] 
essential nature that [also] arises in the course of meditation (sgom 
byung gi ngo bor skyes pa). 

The attention that arises through isolation (pravivekyamanaskara, 
dben pa las skyes pai yid la byed pa) implies that they are isolated from 
the three great kinds of overt dissonant mental states associated with 
the world system of desire." 

The attention imbued with encompassing joy (ratisamgrahakama- 
naskara, dga ba sdud ba yid la byed pa) implies that they have also 
renounced the three middling kinds of overt dissonant mental states 
associated with the world system of desire. 

The attention that is imbued with scrutiny (simamsamanaskara, 
dpyod pa yid la byed pa) implies that they continue to engage in ide- 
ation and scrutiny whether their minds are covered or uncovered by 
the three subtle kinds of overt dissonant mental states associated with 
the world system of desire. 

The attention that is imbued with perfected application 
(prayoganisthamanaskara, sbyor ba'i mtha’ yid la byed pa) implies that 
they have renounced by means of the [appropriate] antidote even the 
subtlest and minute traces of overt dissonant mental states associated 
with the world system of desire, which derive from that [aforemen- 


tioned] scrutiny." 


Through these six kinds of attention, one will then accomplish the conclu- 


sive higher insight attainable by mundane beings, which is called "attention 
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to the fruit of perfected application" (prayogesthaphalamanaskara, sbyor bai 
mthai bras bu yid la byed pa). 

These forms of [higher insight] have both coarse and quiescent aspects—in 
that beings of the lower levels whose meditative stability is defective coarsely 
inspect [their objects], while those of the higher levels who are without such 
defects inspect [their objects] in a state of quiescence. As such, [these modes 
of higher insight] are the manifest realizations of the spiritual paths that are 
commonly pursued in the [diverse] vehicles of pious attendants, hermit bud- 
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dhas, and mundane [gods and humans] (/aukika, ‘jig rten pa). 


ACTUAL FOUNDATION [2""] 


Next, there is the explanation of the actual foundation [of the first meditative 
concentration] [on which the root verses say]: 


The actual foundation of the first meditative concentration has five 
aspects: 
Ideation, scrutiny, joy, bliss, and one-pointed mind. 


The actual foundation of meditative concentration will be achieved through 
those [aforementioned] preparations [of calm abiding and higher insight]. 
Now, the defining characteristics of the first meditative concentration are that 
it is endowed with the following five aspects: (1) ideation (vitarka, rtog pa), 
(2) scrutiny (vicara, dpyod pa), (3) joy (priti, dga’ ba), (4) bliss (sukha, bde ba), 
and (5) one-pointed mind (cittaikagrata, sems rtse gcig pa). 

Among them, when [one’s meditative concentration] possesses both ide- 
ation and scrutiny, this is [known as] the “ordinary actual foundation" (dangos 
gzhi tsam po), and when it possesses scrutiny but no ideation, this is [known 


as] the “extraordinary actual foundation” (Zngos gzhi kbyad par can)."” 


THE SECOND MEDITATIVE CONCENTRATION [bb] 


The second [meditative concentration] also entails both preparation and 
actual foundation. 


PREPARATION [1'] 


Concerning the former [it says in the root verses]: 
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Those for whom the first [meditative concentration] 

Is defective and the second without defect 

Then [focus on the causal phase of the second meditative 
concentration]. 

Here, the extraordinary preparation entails [cultivation of ] 

The attention that is aware of individual characteristics [and so 


forth]. 


Having established the extraordinary actual foundation of the first medita- 
tive concentration as a base, those for whom the first [meditative concentra- 
tion] is still defective and the second appealing because it is endowed with 
positive attributes and without defect should meditate by means of the six 
[aforementioned] kinds of attention, starting with the attention that is aware 
of individual characteristics, while applying [in particular] the higher insight 
endowed with scrutiny (vicaravipasyana, dpyod pa'i lhag mthong). 

Consequently, when one has cultivated both calm abiding and higher 
insight in an integrated manner, the actual attainment of the second medita- 
tive concentration may be obtained. This is also [known as] the extraordinary 
aspect of preparation. 


ACTUAL FOUNDATION [2"] 


Concerning the latter [the actual foundation, it says in the root verses]: 


The actual foundation [of this second meditative concentration] 
Has four aspects, starting with intense inner clarity. 


The actual foundation of the second [meditative concentration] has four 
[aspects], starting with intense inner clarity (adhyatmasamprasada, rab tu 
dang ba). [ Altogether, ] these comprise (1) the antidotal aspect (pratipaksanga, 
gnyen poi yan lag), which is intense inner clarity; (2-3) the two beneficial 
aspects (anusamsanga, phan yon gyi yan lag) of joy and bliss which arise from 
meditative stability (samadhijapritisukha, ting nge 'dzin las skyes pai dga bde); 
and (4) the aspect of abiding in meditative stability (samdadhisthanga, ting 
nge dzin gnas kyi yan lag). 

Among them, intense inner clarity activates three [subsidiary aspects] with 
regard to the present moment, right here and now, namely, (1) mindfulness 
or recollection (smrti, dran pa), (2) alertness (samprajanya, shes bzhin), and 
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(3) equanimity (upeksa, btang snyoms). It is called “intense inner clarity” 
because [in this state] internal ideation (vitarka, rtog pa) has been thoroughly 
abandoned. ”” 


THE THIRD MEDITATIVE CONCENTRATION [cc'] 


The third [meditative concentration] similarly entails both preparation and 
actual foundation. 


PREPARATION [1"] 


Concerning the former [it says in the root verses]: 


Similarly, the third [meditative concentration] will ensue 
When preparation entails progressive scrutiny, 
By means of the higher insight endowed with attention. 


Similarly, by means of the preparations comprising the mental focus (cit- 
tasthiti) (of calm abiding] and the higher insight endowed with attention 
(manaskara) and scrutiny, the mode of scrutiny will become progressively 
more sublime. In this way, it is said that "the third and fourth meditative 
concentrations will be achieved." Although, according to the root verses, the 
third and the fourth [meditative concentrations] may be explained in con- 
junction, here, to facilitate understanding, they will be described individually. 

Those who have achieved the extraordinary calm abiding of the second 
meditative concentration, and for whom the second meditative concentra- 
tion is still defective and the third appealing because it is endowed with posi- 
tive attributes, should meditate by means of the six [aforementioned] kinds of 
attention, applying [in particular] the higher insight endowed with scrutiny. 

Consequently, when both calm abiding and higher insight have been cul- 
tivated inan integrated manner, the actual attainment of the third meditative 
concentration may be obtained. 


ACTUAL FOUNDATION [2"] 


Concerning the latter [the actual foundation, it says in the root verses]: 


[Its actual foundation] has five aspects, starting with recollection. 
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The actual foundation of the third [meditative concentration] has five aspects, 
namely, (1-3) the three antidotal aspects comprising recollection, alertness, 
and equanimity; (4) the beneficial aspect, comprising bliss in which joy has 
been renounced (pritiprahanasukha, dga’ ba spangs pa'i bde ba); and (s) the 


aspect of abiding in meditative stability.” 


THE FOURTH MEDITATIVE CONCENTRATION [dd'] 


The fourth [meditative concentration] also entails both preparation and 
actual foundation. 


PREPARATION [1] 


Concerning the former, those who have achieved the extraordinary calm abid- 
ing of the third meditative concentration, and for whom the third medi- 
tative concentration is still defective and the fourth appealing because it is 
endowed with positive attributes, should meditate by means of the six [afore- 
mentioned] kinds of attention, applying [in particular] the higher insight 
endowed with scrutiny. 

Consequently, when both calm abiding and higher insight have been culti- 
vated in an integrated manner, the actual attainment of the fourth meditative 


concentration may be obtained. 


ACTUAL FOUNDATION [2"] 


Concerning the latter [it says in the root verses]: 


Then, [the actual foundation of] the fourth [meditative 
concentration | 


Has four aspects, purified of the eight defects. 


The actual foundation of the fourth [meditative concentration] has four 
aspects, namely, (1-2) the two antidotal aspects, comprising purity of rec- 
ollection (smrtiparisuddhi, dran pa yang dag) and purity of equanimity 
(upeksaparisuddhi, btang snyoms yang dag); (3) the beneficial aspect, com- 
prising equanimity of feelings (vedanopeksa, tshor ba btang smyoms); and (4) 
the aspect of abiding in meditative stability. 

In this context, purity of recollection implies complete purity of the eight 
defects associated with meditative concentration (dhyanastadosa, bsam gtan 
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gyi skyon brgyad). These defects comprise (1-2) ideation and scrutiny with 
respect to the first meditative concentration, which are said to resemble fire; 
(3-4) feelings of bliss and sorrow with respect to the second meditative con- 
centration, which originate within the range of sensory consciousness; (5-6) 
[feelings of ] mental comfort and discomfort with respect to the third medita- 
tive concentration, which originate within the range of mental consciousness; 
and (7-8) exhalation and inhalation of breath with respect to the fourth 
meditative concentration. 

In this way, [theactual foundation of the fourth meditative concentration] 


is completely purified of these eight defects." 


THE FRUITIONAL PHASE [ii'] 


The second part [of the detailed explanation] is an exegesis of the fruitional 
phase of meditative concentration (‘bras bu skye ba'i bsam gtan).In this regard, 
[it says in the root verses]: 


In this way, the results will be greater, mediocre, or lesser, 

Corresponding to the actual foundation of each [meditative 
concentration}. 

The ripening fruit appropriate for each of these states and so forth 
will be experienced. 


As for the results that are attained by means of these meditative absorp- 
tions (szyoms jug), by meditating [successively] on the lesser, mediocre, and 
greater actual foundations of the first meditative concentration, one will 
obtain [rebirth] in three other [god] realms, starting with the Stratum of 
Brahma (brabmakayika, tshangs ris), and so on, until, by meditating [succes- 
sively] on the lesser, mediocre, and greater actual attainments of the fourth 
meditative concentration, one will obtain [rebirth] in three other realms, 
starting with the Cloudless (anabhraka, sprin med). Having conclusively per- 
fected the lesser, mediocre, and greater actual foundations of each [of the four 
meditative concentrations] in this way, one will experience the ripening fruit 
and so forth of the realms or states associated with each [in turn]}.'"” 

Here, the term “ripening result” (vipakaphala, rnam smin gyi ‘bras bu) 
includes both the locations, i.e., those [twelve god] realms and the [divine] 
forms assumed [by the gods] who take birth therein. These attributes [are 
considered to be] “results in conformity with their causes” (nisyandaphala, 


rgyu mthun ‘bras bu)—in this case the meditative absorptions. The term 
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“predominant result” (adhipatiphala, bdag po? ‘bras bu) here refers to the 
[distinctive] resources that are perceived to be associated with [these distinc- 
tive god] realms. 


THE WORLD-SYSTEMS OF FORMLESSNESS AND THE FOUR 
FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS [2'] 


The exegesis of the four meditative absorptions associated with the world 
system of formlessness (gzugs med khams kyi snyoms ‘jug bzhi) includes both 
a brief introduction and a detailed explanation. 


BRIEF INTRODUCTION [a] 


The former [comments on the root verses]: 


The four meditative absorptions 
Associated with the world-system of formlessness 
Also have both causal and fruitional phases. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION [b] 


The detailed explanation has two parts: the meditative absorptions of the 
causal phase and the [corresponding] fruitional phase that will arise. 


THE CAUSAL PHASE [i'] 


The former [comments on the root verses}: 

One whose mind has obtained the fourth meditative 
concentration 

And has not relapsed 
After inhibiting [the world system of ] form, 
And its [interactions] of contact, vision, and perception, 
Should conclusively perfect the summit of existence 
Through the meditative absorptions 
Which experience infinite space and consciousness, 
Where there is nothing-at-all to be grasped, 
And where there is neither perception, coarse or subtle, 
Nor is there non-perception. 
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The [four meditative absorptions] known to be in association with the four 


extremes of the formless sensory activity fields (zrzpyayatana, gzugs med skye 


mched) are enumerated as follows:'* 


(1) 


(3) 


(4) 


The first is the meditative absorption of the sensory activity field of 
infinite space (4kasanantyayatana, nam mkha miba yas skye mched kyi 
snyoms jug), in which the mind, in addition to obtaining the fourth 
meditative concentration and not relapsing from that state, has inhib- 
ited the [world system of ] form and its threefold interaction of sensory 
contact, vision, and perception (reg mthong snang gsum), and com- 
pletely perfected meditation on the thought that all things are infinite 
like the sky. 

The second is the meditative absorption of the sensory activity field 
of infinite consciousness (vijianantyayatana, rnam shes mtha’ yas skye 
mched kyi snyoms jug), in which, in addition to that [first meditative 
absorption], one has completely perfected meditation on the thought 
that consciousness is infinite, just as space is infinite. 

The third is the meditative absorption of the sensory activity field 
of nothing-at-all (akimcanyayatana, ci yang med pai skye mched kyi 
snyoms jug), in which, having discerned these two [previous medita- 
tive absorptions] to be symbolic, one has completely perfected medita- 
tion on the thought that there is nothing at all to be grasped. 

The fourth is the meditative absorption of neither perception nor non- 
perception (aivasamjnasamjnayatana, du shes med min gyi snyoms 
jug), in which, having discerned these three [previous meditative 
absorptions] to be symbolic, one has completely perfected medita- 
tion on the thought that there is neither perception, coarse or subtle, 
nor non-perception. This is the conclusive perfection of the path that 


leads to the summit of [mundane] existence (havagra, srid pai rtse). 


THE FRUITIONAL PHASE [ii'] 


The latter, concerning the corresponding fruitional phases that will arise, 


[comments on the root verses]: 


The results are particularly sublime, 


On account of their meditative stability, life span, and so forth. 
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With regard to the results achieved through these four meditative absorp- 
tions, although the world-system of formlessness is not differentiated like 
the other [aforementioned] locations or [god] realms which may be distin- 
guished on the basis of their coarse material form, there are still differences 
[therein], based on the superior and inferior [degrees of meditative absorp- 
tion], the duration of the life span [enjoyed by its denizens], the higher and 
lower [levels], and so forth. 

Among the Mahasanghikas, there are some who explain that [these 
results] may also be differentiated on the basis of their [distinctive] locations 


or realms." 


However that may be, it is on account of their ever-increasing 
meditative stability, which becomes more extensive and more steadfast, and 
on account of the duration of the life span and so forth, that the results of 


happiness experienced in the exalted realms are particularly sublime. 


SYNOPSIS [c] 


The third and final part [of the extensive exegesis of the exalted vehicle which 
may be followed by gods and humans] is the synopsis: 


This basis of enlightened attributes, 
Including the [four] immeasurable aspirations, 
The [five] supernormal cognitive powers, and so forth 
Is che supreme objective to be striven after by both non-Buddhists 
“And [by followers of ] the Lesser Vehicle. 
This is a prerequisite for those who would progressively embark 
Upon the vehicle of the Conquerors. 


Dependenton theactualattainments of the four meditative concentrations, 
the distinctive attributes associated with the two higher world-systems [of form 
and formlessness] will become familiar. They include the four immeasurable 
aspirations (caturaprameya, tshad med bzhi), starting with loving-kindness 
(maitri, byams pa),"" and the five mundane supernormal cognitive powers 
(pancabhijna, mngon shes Inga), namely, clairvoyance (divyacahksurabhijna, 
that mig gi mngon shes), clairaudience (divyasrotrabhijna, lba'i rna ba'i mngon 
shes), knowledge of the minds of others (paracittabhijna, gzhan sems gyi mngon 
shes), recollection of past lives (purvanivasanusmrtyabhijna, sngon gyi gnas 
rjes su dran pai mngon shes), and knowledge of the nature of passing away and 
rebirth (cyutyupapadajnana, chi pho dang skye ba shes pa). 

All who enter upon the [Buddhist] vehicles initially must cultivate those 
meditative stabilities and their associated attributes, and repeatedly attain 
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the distinctive features of the higher realms. Therefore, [the vehicle of the 
exalted realms] is the basis of all enlightened attributes that may be cultivated, 
including the supernormal cognitive powers. 

In particular, the meditative absorption of neither perception nor non- 
perception is obtained dependent on the mind that has attained the actual 
foundation of the fourth meditative concentration, and the [conclusive] 
meditative absorption of cessation is obtained dependent on the mind that 
has attained the actual foundation of the summit of existence, and so forth."” 
Consequently, this is the supreme objective to be striven after and attained 
even by the non-Buddhist hermit sages and philosophical extremists, as well 
as by the pious attendants and hermit buddhas, who follow the Lesser Vehicle 
of Buddhism. 

Since [the vehicles of gods and humans, and the vehicle of Brahma] are the 
preliminary or prerequisite teachings practiced by all those who progressively 
embark on the Buddhist teachings of the Conqueror, one should understand 
them and master their experiential application. 

This completes the auto-commentary on Book Six, Part One: A Systematic 
Presentation of the Ordinary Classical Sciences and Mundane Spiritual Paths. 


PART Iwo 


Buddhist Phenomenology: 
A Systematic Presentation of Phenomenological 
Structures Common to Both the Greater 
Vehicle and the Lesser Vehicle 


THE ROOT VERSES 


[CHAPTER 1: NON-BUDDHIST AND BUDDHIST 
PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS | 


Endowed with four special seals or hallmarks, 

Acting as an antidote for [attachment to] the summit of existence, 
Renouncing the two extremes, 

And realizing the truth of the cessation [of suffering ]— 

This is why the teaching of the Conqueror is one of definitive excellence, 
Surpassing [the philosophical systems] of non-Buddhists. 


[CHAPTER 2: DOXOGRAPHY OF THE BUDDHIST TRADITIONS] 


Though there are many classifications, 

The generally accepted [view] is that 

[The Buddha's teachings] are known 

According to the three vehicles and the four philosophical systems, 
But all of these, indeed, agree that once the apprehension of self, 
Which is the causal basis of cyclic existence, has been abandoned, 
Nirvana will then be attained. 


[CHAPTER 3: PHENOMENOLOGICAL STRUCTURES] 


It is discriminative awareness that thoroughly discerns [the nature of] 
phenomena— 

The causal basis of this [cyclic existence]. 

The psycho-physical aggregates, sensory bases, and sensory activity fields, 

Along with dependent origination, 

Constitute the [actual phenomenological structures] which are to 


be established. 
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Although there are many such classifications 

Made in accordance with the Greater and Lesser Vehicles, 

These [that are presented here] reflect the tradition in general. 

These {constituents of phenomenology] were sequentially presented 

As antidotes for the deluded view of self. 

As such, they are differentiated in respect of the apprehension of 
wholeness, 

And the [scope of individual] faculties, and volitions, 


Each of which has three aspects. 


[CHAPTER 4: THE TRADITION OF HIGHER ABHIDHARMA| 


[The Five Psycho-Physical Aggregates] 
The bundle of the psycho-physical aggregates is fivefold, 


Comprising physical forms, feelings, perceptions, 
Formative predispositions, and consciousness. 


[The Aggregate of Physical Forms] 
[The aggregate] capable of assuming physical forms 


Includes the four elements of primary matter 

Which [respectively] have solidity, fluidity, heat, and motion. 

With these [primary elements] acting as the causal basis, 

There is also derivative matter, including the five sense organs, 

Such as the eye, which supports [visual] consciousness, 

And the five types of external object, such as visual form, 

Which are to be apprehended. 

There are twenty-five aspects of visual form, 

Divided into six or four categories. 

Sounds are of eleven types, 

Comprising four categories, 

[The last of which] when classified is fivefold. 

Odors are of six types, tastes of twelve types, 

And tangibles are of twenty-two types. 

The physical forms that constitute the sensory activity field of phenomena, 
Being unrevealed and unobstructed, 

Are of five types, including [atomic] forms that are extremely concentrated. 
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[Ihe Aggregate of Feelings] 


Mental processes experienced through sensory contact 

Are endowed with happiness, sorrow, and neutrality. 

There are six types of feeling, 

Conditioned by sensory contact that is compounded, 

And there are two ways in which [feelings] may be differentiated 
According to their affinity. 


[Ihe Aggregate of Perceptions] 


Compounded perceptions are differentiated according to their essential 
nature, 

And there are also six types of [perception] 

Compounded by [different] levels [of experience], 

Starting with non-symbolic [perception]. 


[The Aggregate of Formative Predispositions] 


Formative predispositions interact with their points of reference. 

According to their essential nature, they are of six types. 

According to their circumstances, [formative predispositions] 

Comprise those both associated and disassociated with the mind. 

The mind perceives the essential nature of a [given] object, 

While mental states perceive the distinguishing attributes of a [ given] 
object. 


[Mental States Associated with Mind] 


[Mental states] adhere to the mind 

Through their five concomitant [characteristics], 

Such as their [common] location. 

Although they have been said to be identical [in substance], 

According to this tradition, they are different. 

The [five] ever-present [mental] states emerge 

[Within the periphery of ] the substratum [consciousness]. 

These [same] five, along with four of the primary dissonant mental states, 
And six of the subsidiary dissonant mental states, 

Emerge [within the periphery of ] the dissonant mental consciousness. 
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However, all [of the fifty-one mental states] emerge 

Within the periphery of the engaged modes of consciousness. 

Twenty-two [mental states] are substantial existents 

And twenty-nine of them are imputed existents. 

Among the four [generally recognized criteria that determine substantial 
existents], 

Here, only autonomous mental states are accepted [as substantial existents], 

While partial mental states are accepted [as imputed existents]. 


The classification [of mental states] comprises 

The five ever-present mental states, 

The five object-determining mental states, 

The eleven wholesome mental states, 

And the six primary dissonant mental states. 

Among these (six, wrong] view is endowed with afflicted discriminative 
awareness. 

The essential nature [of wrong views] is fivefold, 

Including mundane views, extreme views, and so forth. 

[These views] have three subcategories and their [respective] subdivisions. 

There are also twenty subsidiary dissonant mental states, 

And there are the four variable [mental states]. 


[Mental States Disassociated with Mind] 


The formative predispositions disassociated with the mind are twenty-three 
in number. 

They are subsumed in eight categories because they partake of 

Increase and decrease, an absence of cognizance, 

Abodes, similarity, characteristics, conventional terminology, 

And an absence of [spiritual] attainment, 

As well as causes and their results. 


[The Aggregate of Consciousness] 


Mind, mentation, and consciousness 


Correlate to the eight modes [of consciousness]. 
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[Substratum Consciousness}. 


The substratum consciousness, unobscured and unspecified, 

Has both seminal and maturational aspects 

On the basis of which propensities are [actually] distributed. 
It denotes associated [formative predispositions] 

Which are invisible and fractional, 

But objectively appear. 

Compulsively acquiring corrupt [phenomena], 

It engages continuously throughout the three world-systems, 
But when the adamantine meditative stability arises, 

And one becomes an arhat, it will be reversed. 


Propensities [are analyzed] according to the ground in which they are 
distributed, 

Their distributors, the distribution process, and their actual content. 

The stable continuum [of the substratum], though not clearly [cognized], 

Is that in which [propensities] have the capacity to be distributed, 

Because it is concurrent with the [other modes of consciousness] 

Which are their [actual] distributors. 

Seven modes [of consciousness] and their peripheral supports 

Are the actual distributors [of these propensities]. 

Even though [propensities] may have ceased, 

They still have the capacity to generate their results. 

The distributed [propensities] include those of the causal type, 

Which are similar in class [to the original mental phenomena], 

And those that are maturational, 

And therefore capable of generating other [mental phenomena]. 


The six kinds of seed comprise those that are external and internal, 

| Ihe two] that are invisible, and those that are relative and absolute. 
They abide through! their [association with] five natural properties. 
Though they are localized by whatever localizes them, 

They remain unspecified and cannot be described 

As identical in substance, or different. 

They become localized by regenerating their own habitat, 

And by generating [impulses] that did not previously exist. 
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[Dissonant Mental Consciousness | 


Embodying egotism, and unspecified, 

Mentation is endowed with associated mental states, 

Comprising four of the dissonant mental states. 

It has the functions of binding [the modes of engaged consciousness] 
To corrupt states, and of implanting seeds. 

Referring objectively to the substratum, it engages routinely, 

But it is reversed on the sublime [path]. 


[Six Modes of Engaged Consciousness] 


The essential nature of the process of sensory engagement is that 

The [modes of ] consciousness, referring objectively to their diversely 
appearing objects, 

Arise in conjunction with four conditions. 

Their defining characteristic is that, dependent on their predominant 
condition, 

They perceive the sensory activity fields. 

Through the locus of the sense organs, 

They refer objectively to their sense objects, 

And they maintain a concomitance [between mind and mental states]. 

Their functions include conceptualizing with respect to objects of 
reference, 

Prevarication with respect to objects of reference, and so forth. 

They originate in conjunction with conditions, like waves from water. 

In particular, mental consciousness is uninterrupted, 

Except in the five [special] circumstances, where mind is absent. 


[Distribution of the Five Psycho-physical Aggregates] 


In the [world-system of ] desire, all of the aggregates, 
Including the aggregate of physical forms, are possessed, 
While in the higher realms, they are progressively reduced. 


[The Sensory Bases] 


The eighteen sensory bases which support the seeds [of everything] 
Or their specifically characterized phenomena 
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Are divided into [three] groups of six, 

Comprising those sensory bases that are internal, external, and 
cognizant. 

There are sensory bases subsumed in the psycho-physical aggregates, 

Those that are not subsumed in the psycho-physical aggregates, 

And the sensory base of mental phenomena. 
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The aggregate of physical forms includes the ten physical sensory bases— 


Those of the sense organs and sense objects— 

Along with one part of the sensory activity field of mental phenomena, 
Which are all subsumed within [the category of ] form. 

Feelings, perceptions, and formative predispositions 

Are subsumed within [the category of mental] phenomena, 


Because, along with one aspect of the sensory base of mental phenomena, 


They are all objects of the mental faculty. 

As for the aggregate of consciousness, it is designated as 
The “seven sensory bases of consciousness,” 

Comprising the six modes [of engaged consciousness] 
Along with the dissonant mental [consciousness], 

And these are all subsumed within [the category of] mind. 


The unconditioned sensory bases 

Without causes and conditions, and without agglomeration, 

Are included within one part of the sensory base of mental phenomena 

That is not subsumed in the psycho-physical aggregates. 

These comprise the three aspects of reality, space, the two aspects of 
cessation, 

The immovable state, and the cessation of feeling and perception. 

The two sets of eight conditioned and unconditioned things 

Together are objects within range exclusively of mental consciousness. 

Therefore, these are particularly assigned to the “sensory base of 
phenomena.’ 


[Ihe Sensory Activity Fields] 


There are twelve [sensory activity fields], such as the eye and visual form, 


Emerging from the sensory gates 
Where the [corresponding modes of ] consciousness arise, 
Facilitating the extension [of consciousness] to extraneous objects. 
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Subjective and immediate conditions direct [these modes of consciousness] 
internally 

While objective and referential conditions direct them externally 

Toward [their respective] gates that form the sensory activity fields. 

[Here,] the ten physical sensory activity fields resemble [their correspond- 
ing] sensory bases. 

The seven sensory bases of consciousness are [subsumed in] 

The sensory activity field of the mental faculty. 

The sixteen sensory bases of phenomena are [subsumed in] 

The sensory activity field of phenomena. 


[CHAPTER 5: THE TRADITION OF THE LOWER 
ABHIDHARMA| 


The pious attendants subsume all that is knowable 

In these five basic categories: 

Apparent forms, the central mind, peripheral mental states, 

Formative predispositions disassociated [with mind and mental states], 
And unconditioned states. 

Form comprises the five sense organs, and their five objects, 

Along with imperceptible form. 

[Mind comprises] the six modes [of engaged consciousness], 

And there are forty-six mental states, 

Comprising the group of ten states found in [all] minds, 

The group of ten mental states found in [all] virtuous [minds], 

The group of six mental states found in dissonant or afflicted [minds], 
The group of two mental states found in [all] non-virtuous [minds], 
The group of ten mental states found in [all] slightly [afflicted minds], 
And the group of eight mental states that are found indeterminately. 
There are also fourteen formative predispositions 

Disassociated [with mind and mental states], along with their aspects, 
And two unconditioned states, comprising cessation and space. 


All relative [appearances] are subsumed 

In the aggregate of physical forms, the sensory base of mental phenomena, 
And the sensory activity field of the mental faculty. 

These [appearances] are of three sorts: causally effective phenomena, 
Including substantial existents and imputed existents, 

And non-causally effective phenomena. 
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(CHAPTER 6: PHENOMENOLOGICAL BASIS ACCORDING 
TO THE FINAL PROMULGATION] 


When the psycho-physical aggregates, the sensory bases, 

And the sensory activity fields are reconstituted, 

Each of these [structures] has three further subdivisions: 

Respectively, [the aggregate of physical forms] comprises 

The sensory bases of the elements, the physical world and its living 
organisms; 

[The sensory base of mental phenomena} comprises 

The mind, mentation, and consciousness; 

While [the sensory activity field of the mental faculty] comprises 

Demonstrations, defining characteristics, and non-substantial mental 
phenomena. 

[Among the latter,] the demonstrations also comprise 

Three further aspects—feelings, perceptions, and formative 
predispositions; 

The defining characteristics comprise three further aspects— 

Those that are imputed with regard to space, time, and substance; 

While the non-substantial mental phenomena comprise 

Those arising through the transformation of substance, 

Those that are dependent on substance, 

And those that do not exist. 

These then are the twenty-one aspects associated with the ground. 


There are three approaches of the [spiritual] path: 

Common, uncommon, and one [extraordinary approach] 

Through which the abiding nature of the Conqueror will be reached. 

The expanse of reality is the ultimate [truth], unconditioned and 
unique. 

The systematic presentation of the irreversible promulgation 

Determines that this object of knowledge 


Encompasses all twenty-five realms of phenomenal existence. 


[CHAPTER 7: THE FIVE FOUNDATIONAL FACTORS] 


Moreover, the five foundational factors 
Of which [the three] natures partake, 
Along with the three natures which partake of them, 
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And dependent origination and so forth, which derive from them, 


Are all subsumed within the Greater Vehicle. 


Appearances are universals indicating states or objects, 
And they have many variations, 

Including those that are natural— 

The propensities that manifest to the innate mind— 


And those that are projected, such as the imputed self. 


Names are verbally designated universals, 
Imputed with respect to these [appearances]. 
They include substantive, relational, integrated, 
Diversified, known, and unknown names. 


False imagination denotes the mind and its mental states, 
Including symbolic and non-symbolic [concepts], 
As well as dissonant and non-dissonant mental states. 


The absolute reality transcends expression and thought. 

Knowledge of the [spiritual] path, 

[Intermingling] meditative equipoise and post-meditative experience, 

Is the genuine [non-conceptual] knowledge. 

The [last two —absolute reality and genuine knowledge— ] 

Are respectively endowed with objective and subjective characteristics. 

All the phenomenological categories associated with the supportive 
[consciousness] 


Are gathered within this [fivefold classification]. 


[CHAPTER 8: THE THREE NATURES] 


Things imputed by verbal expression and false imagination are imaginary. 

These comprise three categories: the imaginary nature of delimited 
characteristics, 

Exemplified by the concept of individual selfhood; 

The nominal imaginary, 

Exemplified by the dualistic appearances of the subject-object 
dichotomy; 

And the referentially imputed imaginary. 

Or, alternatively, there are ten aspects. 
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The dependent nature is assigned to apperception alone, 

Which arises through causes and conditions. 

It has two categories: one comprising the seeds of all dissonant mental 
states 

And the other in which neither dissonant nor purified mental states inher- 
ently exist. 

Or, alternatively, there are six aspects. 


The consummate nature is the ultimate actual reality—the absolute reality. 
The [consummate] nature has four aspects: 

For it is naturally pure, it is free from adventitious stains, 

It is the pristine cognition of the spiritual path, 

And it is the objective of the scriptures. 


In particular, [the three natures] may also be explained 

In terms of the ten aspects of distracting false imagination, 
The eleven aspects of apperception, 

The nine aspects of the consummate nature, and so forth; 
But because the apparitional aspect of dependent nature 
Partakes of bewildered imagination, 

The [three] natures that have been differentiated 

May also be subsumed in two. 


Respectively, [these three natures are identified] as the emptiness of 
non-existence, 

Ihe emptiness of existence, 

And the emptiness of the natural [reality]. 

When demonstrations [of these three natures] are introduced, 

The imaginary is the apparitional aspect, 

[he dependent is the union of radiance and awareness, 

And the consummate is free from conceptual elaboration. 


[CHAPTER 9: DEPENDENT ORIGINATION] 


The first two [of these three natures] are dependently originated. 
[In the case of the dependent nature, 

This [process] is endowed with generative or causal 

And generated or fruitional aspects, 

And [in the case of the imaginary nature] 
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It is endowed with interrelated determinative and determined aspects. 
However, it is the genuine dependent origination 
[That determines] the substratum consciousness. 


The essential nature [of dependent origination] 

Is that it occurs only with regard to appearances, 
And it arises contingent on them. 

The etymology implies “origination 

Dependent on a complex of causes and conditions.” 
The literal meanings include “without an agent,” 
“Endowed with causal basis,” and so forth. 


Fundamental ignorance, the opposite of awareness, 

Is endowed with three attributes. 

Although it has many classifications, 

It comprises both [ignorance] endowed with dissonant mental states 

And [ignorance] devoid of dissonant mental states. 

Fundamental [ignorance] is within the periphery 

Of the dissonant mental consciousness, 

Deluded with respect to [its imputation of] a self. 

Formative predispositions include those associated with meritorious past 
actions, 

Those associated with non-meritorious past actions, 

And those associated with past actions that do not transcend 
[cyclic existence]. 

The substratum consciousness, along with its propensities, 

Includes both causal and fruitional aspects. 

[Name and form] comprise the four [aggregates endowed with] names, 

Along with physical form in its five stages of embryonic and fetal 
development; 

While the sensory activity fields essentially demarcate the six sense organs. 

Sensory contact, which [fully manifests] after birth, 

Is an interaction of sense objects, sense organs, and consciousness. 

The sensations dependent on that are attachment, aversion, and 
neutrality. 

[Consequently] there is craving desirous [of rebirth] 

And craving that grasps after perishable things. 

Through grasping after desires, rebirth, erroneous views, 

And belief in [an inherently existing] self, 
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[The rebirth process] is endowed with the potent function 

Of implementing reincarnation. 

Reaching the moment of conception, birth is obtained, 

And commencing from then, 

There is a continuous series of indivisible time moments, 
Leading to the obstruction of the life essence, aging, and death. 


The functions [of the twelve links] 

Are respectively to obscure the truth, 

To plant seeds, to direct towards [birth], 

To offer complete support [to the body], 

To perfect it, to delimit [its sense objects], 

To partake of [happiness], to acquire [rebirth], 

To conjoin [with birth], to propel towards [birth], 
[To engender] suffering, and to transform [age]. 


The detailed analysis [of dependent origination] comprises 
A threefold [analysis], an eightfold [analysis], 
And a detailed exegesis according to the [twelve] links. 
Among the aspects of the threefold analysis, 
[The dependent origination] that distinguishes the essential nature 
Refers to the emanation of all phenomena from the substratum, 
And this is said to be [understood] only by those of highest acumen. 
| Ihe dependent origination] that distinguishes attractive and unattractive 
[goals] 
Is said to be [understood] by pious attendants and hermit buddhas. 
It has two aspects, referring to dissonant mental states and purification. 
[Here] the verb "distinguishes" is understood 
To mean "augments" and “magnifies.” 
[The dependent origination] associated with sensory engagement 
Refers to the process that generates and obstructs the six modes 
[of consciousness], 
Which pious attendants then control by means of selflessness. 


The eightfold [analysis of dependent origination] 
Comprises six aspects that are all within the range of dissonant 
mental states, 


Namely, [the arising of ] consciousness; 


The arising of birth and death; 
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The external [dependent origination] of seeds, shoots, stems, and so forth; 
The extensive analysis of the physical environment, 

Which [appears to undergo] creation, duration and destruction; 
Sustenance by means of the four types of nourishment; 

And [the distinguishing of ] living beings | 

According to desirable and undesirable [realms of rebirth]. 

Release [from cyclic existence] contingent on the five [spiritual] paths, 
Which is well distinguished by means of purity, 

And the attainment of the six supernormal cognitive powers, 

Which is well-distinguished by means of [spiritual] power: 

These are the [two] aspects within the range of purification. 

[All eight aspects] are [established] with reference to 

The generated and generative [modes of dependent origination]. 


As for the detailed [exegesis of ] the twelve links, 

This includes the circumstantial [dependent origination]. 

[Accordingly] when [one cycle] is completed 

Over two lifetimes within the world-system of desire, 

There are five links that are projected 

By means of the two [preceding] projective [links], 

And there are three links that are formed 

By means of the two formative [links]. 

A single sequence of the causal and fruitional processes [of dependent 
origination] 

[Is completed] in these four projective and formative phases, 

And it is said that these can therefore be known 

[To resemble] the planting and nurturing of seeds. 


Then, when two links are each associated 
With the limits of the [immediately] past and future [lives], 
And eight are associated with limits of the [present] intervening [life], 
Two causal and fruitional cycles [of dependent origination] 
[Are completed] over three lifetimes 
Within the [world system] of desire, and so forth. 
This is extensively revealed in order to reverse the three aspects 
of delusion. 


There is also [a process whereby] the [cycle of dependent origination] 
Will be completed in a single lifetime, 
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Experiencing [the fruits] of presently perceptible phenomena. 
With regard to the instantaneous completion [of the cycle], 
Consequent on the completion of a [specific] deed, 

As in the case of murder, 

This implies a dependent origination of that [instantancous type]. 


With regard to the interconnected [dependent origination] 
According to the Analysis of the Middle and Extremes, 

Birth is conjoined with aging and death. 

Consequently, there are [only] eleven links. 

Then, in terms of the three categories of dissonant mental states, 
Fundamental ignorance, craving, and grasping are subsumed 

As [dissonant mental states] arising from dissonant mental states; 
Formative predispositions and the rebirth process’ are subsumed 
As [dissonant mental states] arising from past actions; 

While the remaining [seven] are subsumed 

As dissonant mental states arising from the birth of suffering. 
These [twelve links] may also be subsumed 

Into two categories, in which case 

The first five are [designated as] 

Causal dissonant mental states arising from past actions, 

While the last seven are [designated as] fruitional. 


[Dependent origination] may also be presented 

According to seven causes of the projective and formative phases, 
And these [are said to be] completed over two lifetimes. 
Vasubandhupada has explained, 

With reference to the fourfold process of projection and formation, 
That this is analyzed according to the following seven aspects: 

The projector, the projection process, and the projected, 

The former, the formation process, and the formed, 

Along with their disadvantages. 


The arising and cessation of substantial things 

Through uncreated and impermanent seeds 

Which are endowed with potency 

Accords with the understanding of dependent origination. 
Phenomena, just as they appear, are relative. 

Their actual reality is merely designated 
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As the dependent origination of ultimate [truth]. 

This [point] is extremely subtle. 

[Dependent origination] is hard to understand 

On account of the profundity of its causal basis, 

Defining characteristic, arising, duration, and functioning, 

And on account of its five ostensible contradictions. 

All phenomena are merely dependently originated and without self. 
The real nature of internal [phenomena] is apperception, devoid of self. 
Regarding this [mere apperception], 

Although it does not primordially exist, it does appear, 

Without contradiction, 

In the manner of consciousness that is tainted by sleep. 

This is the real nature devoid of inherent existence, 

The pristine cognition of inner radiance 

That transcends the objects of dependent origination, 

Because it is liberated from the mutual interdependence 

Of determined and determinative aspects. 


THE AUTO-COMMENTARY 


[INTRODUCTION] 


The second part [of Book Six, concerning the graduated exposition of knowl- 
edge; see p. 97] is a systematic presentation of the phenomenological struc- 
tures common to both the Greater Vehicle and the Lesser Vehicle. This has 
three topics: (1) a presentation ofthe distinctions between the non-Buddhist 
and Buddhist philosophical systems; (2) a digression concerning the doxog- 
raphy of the Buddhist traditions; and (3) an exegesis of the actual systematic 
presentation of these phenomenological structures. 


1. NON-BUDDHIST AND BUDDHIST 
PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


I. Distinctions between the Non-Buddhist and Buddhist 
Philosophical Systems [I] 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE NON-BUDDHIST AND 
BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS [1] 


Concerning the first [of these topics, it says in the root verses]: 


Endowed with four special seals or hallmarks, 

Acting as an antidote for [attachment to] the summit of existence, 

Renouncing the two extremes, 

And realizing the truth of the cessation [of suffering ]— 

This is why the teaching of the Conqueror is one of definitive 
excellence, 


Surpassing [the philosophical systems] of non-Buddhists. 


Concerning the distinctive attributes of the Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
philosophical systems, which we and others respectively espouse, scholars 
hold many different opinions, and yet no bias can be distinguished in the 
[following] qualitative [presentation of] the view, meditation, conduct, and 
result: 


(1) The view (/ta ba) on the basis of which one embarks upon any philo- 
sophical and spiritual system is differentiated according to whether it 
accepts or does not accept the four hallmarks indicative of [the Bud- 
dhas) transmitted teachings. 
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(2) The meditation (sgom pa) is differentiated on the basis of whether it 
acts or does not act as an antidote for [attachment] to the summit of 
existence. | 

(3) Conduct (spyod pa) is differentiated on the basis of whether it 
renounces or does not renounce the two extremes of self-mortifica- 
tion (atmaklamathanta, bdag ngal dub kyi mtha’) and over-indulgence 
(kamasukhallikanta, dod pa bsod nyams kyi mtha’). 

(4) Release [from cyclic existence], which is the result (‘bras bu), is dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of whether it upholds or does not uphold 
the extraordinary truth of the cessation [of suffering], which is 
[completely] free from the corruption [of past actions] that are to be 
abandoned. 


Accordingly, it is said in [Sakyaprabha’s] Sun Commentary on Monastic 
Discipline: 


The learned realize that the Buddha's speech 
Teaches well the three trainings, 

Is correctly endowed with the four seals, 

And is virtuous in the beginning, middle, and end.’ 


The four seals or hallmarks are [also known as] the four maxims pertaining 
to the [sacred] teachings [of the Buddha]. As is said in the Sutra of Inconceiv- 
able Secrets: 


The Tathagata has subsumed all the teachings in four aphorisms: 
All that is conditioned is impermanent; 

All that is corrupt is suffering; 

All things are without self; 


And nirvana is peace. 


The objection might be raised that this is untenable because the Vatsiputriyas 
among the Buddhist schools also uphold [the view] that there is a “self, and 
they accept that there are compounded [phenomena] which are not perish- 
able, [persisting] through [the series] of indivisible time moments. Even so, 
there is no defect because they do not hold that there is an object [i.e., a 
"self "] that is extraneous to the psycho-physical aggregates and permanent, 
and they do not accept that there are eternal, imperishable, and permanent 
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entities. Therefore, there is a great distinction between them and the [non- 
Buddhist] extremists. 

The “antidote for [attachment to] the summit of existence” (srid rise? gnyen 
po) cannot be found in [the philosophical and spiritual traditions of the non- 
Buddhist] extremists because selflessness (xairatmya, bdag med) is diametri- 
cally opposed to those [spiritual] paths which maintain [that the “self”] is a 
truly existent entity, and because above that [summit of existence] there is 
no other level [of the form or formless realms], and therefore no quiescent 
or coarse entity existing whatsoever.’ Therefore, the master Süra has said:’ 


The beings who do not side with your teaching 
“Have been blinded by delusion. 
Even though they might reach the summit of existence, 
They will achieve a rebirth in which suffering reemerges. 
Those who follow your teaching, 
Even without obtaining the actual realization of meditative 
concentration, 
Will oppose [the cycle of] rebirths, 
As if they were the vision of Mara. 


With regard to the defects of conduct [maintained by non-Buddhists], 
they fall into the two extremes [of self-mortification and over-indulgence]. 
Through attachment to [material] gain and veneration, such persons are unsat- 
isfied by [resources of ] poor quality and scarcity, while indulging in [resources 
of j excellent quality and abundance. However, when one’s own ethical dis- 
cipline is pure and one realizes through the view of selflessness [the defective 
nature of | coarse materialism (dugos dzin rags pa), with a modicum of under- 
standing, at that time one may partake of [one’s resources] without hardship, 
whereupon, if no strong attachment or clinging then arises, even the partak- 
ing [of resources] of excellent quality and abundance may be without defect. 

Those who do not act accordingly but engage in physical and mental over- 
indulgence and self-mortification are mainly to be identified, respectively, 
with the Lokayatikas and the Nirgrantha Jains.* However, the Transcendent 
Lord [Buddha] emphasized [monastic] discipline with regard to the four 
[essential] resources—clothing, food, dwelling, and bedding—which does 
not fall into the two extremes. 

Concerning the release [from cyclic existence], which is the result [ensu- 
ing from practice of the Buddhist path], it is said in the Letter to a Friend:’ 
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One should attain [the state] that is free 
From earth, water, fire, wind, sun, and moon. 


In this context, the Lokayatikas hold that release [from cyclic existence] 
and the four elements have a common ground because they define cyclic 
existence and nirvana respectively as the presence and absence of the four 
elements, along with the mind. It says in the Eulogy on Distinctions:" 


Parrots are known to say that once the sun has exploded, 
There will be release [from cyclic existence]. 


Passages such as this suggest [the Lokayatikas] held [the disintegration 
of] the sun and moon as indicators of release [from cyclic existence]. The 
Nirgrantha Jains, on the other hand, hold that release occurs in the expanse 
of celestial space, resembling an upturned parasol." Since beings are deluded 
with regard to the release that is to be attained according to such [philosophi- 
cal systems], the corresponding spiritual paths that [are said to] bring about 
this release are also deluded. 

On the other hand, the teaching of the Conqueror [Buddhism] holds that 
release [from cyclic existence] or nirvana is the truth of the cessation [of 
suffering, 2irodhasatya] and it is the source of provisional and conclusive 
spiritual and temporal well-being, whereby those who achieve it surpass the 
traditions of the non-Buddhists. For these reasons, the term “definitive excel- 
lence” (nibsreyasa, nges legs) applies to the teaching of the Conqueror alone. 


2. DOXOGRAPHY OF 
THE BUDDHIST TRADITIONS 


IT. Digression on Doxographical Analysis and Synthesis within 
the Buddhist Traditions [IJ] 


DIGRESSION ON DOXOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS 
WITHIN THE BUDDHIST TRADITIONS [II] 


With regard to the second topic [it says in the root verses]: 


Though there are many classifications, 

The generally accepted [view] is that 

[The Buddha’s teachings] are known 

According to the three vehicles and the four philosophical systems, 
But all of these, indeed, agree that once the apprehension of self, 
Which is the causal basis of cyclic existence, has been abandoned, 
Nirvana will then be attained. 


With reference to the [sacred] teachings that comprise the transmissions 
(agamadharma, lung gi chos) of Buddhism, the distinctions and doxographi- 
cal classifications made in terms of both the [canonical] transmitted teachings 
(vacana, bka’) [of Buddha word] and the [commentarial] treatises (sastra, 
bstan bcos) axe said to be manifold.” 

It says in Aryadeva’s Compendium of the Nucleus of Pristine Cognition: 


The [sacred] teachings of the Buddha 
Are actually discerned by intelligent persons 
To comprise four aspects: 
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By elucidating the paths of the Vaibhasikas and so forth, 
The real nature [of the sacred teachings] is attained. 


Accordingly, all the sacred Buddhist teachings may be ascertained in terms 
of the following four spiritual and philosophical systems: the Vaibhasika (bye 
brag smra ba), the Sautrantika (mdo sde pa), the Yogacarin (rnal ‘byor spyod 
pa) and the Madhyamika (dbu ma pa). These [four systems] may also be sub- 
sumed into a threefold classification, comprising the Bahyarthavadin (phy: 
don du smra ba), the Cittamatrin (sems tsam pa), and the Madhyamika who 
propound the absence of inherent existence (nihsvabhavikamadhyamika, 
ngo bo nyid med par smra ba'i dbu ma pa), because the Vaibhasika and the 
Sautrantika are both subsumed under the category of those who propound the 
existence of external objects (bahyarthavadin). Then again, the [four] systems 
may be further subsumed within the two vehicles because it is certain that the 
first two are associated with the followers of the Lesser Vehicle (hznayanin, 
theg dman pa), and the second two with the followers of the Greater Vehicle 
(mahayanin, theg chen pa)." 

The Satra of the Descent to Lanka also explains that the entire teaching [of 
the Buddha] may be subsumed within five vehicles, in the following words:" 


The vehicle of gods and the vehicle of Brahma, 
And likewise the vehicles of the pious attendants, 
Tathagatas, and hermit buddhas were explained by me. 


In this regard, it is said in the Precious Garland that, when these [five 
vehicles] are further subsumed, they may be gathered within two [distinct] 
vehicles because the first two are associated with the exalted realms and the 
last three with [the attainment of ] definitive excellence." 

Similarly, in the context of the pith instructions of the perfection of 
discriminative awareness (prajnaparamitopadesa, sher phyin gyi man ngag) 
[exemplified in the Ornament of Emergent Realization and its commentarial 
literature], these [five vehicles] may also be subsumed according to the [spiri- 
tual] paths followed by three types of person (tripurusa, skyes bu gsum), i.e., 
the first two [vehicles] correspond to the spiritual path followed by persons 
of narrow scope (adhamapurusa, skyes bu chung ngu), the middle two [vehi- 
cles] correspond to the spiritual path followed by persons of average scope 
(madhyamapurusa, skyes bu ‘bring pa), and last [vehicle] corresponds to the 
spiritual path followed by persons of extensive scope (mahapurusa, skyes bu 


chen po). 
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On the other hand, if one were to [rigidly] hold that there are [only] five 
vehicles, it even says in the following verses from [Prasantamitra’s] Commen- 
tary on the Nucleus of Indestructible Reality that there is no fourth vehicle, nor 
is there a fifth philosophical system:" 


For those who are Buddhists, 
Neither the fourth nor the fifth 


Are the Sage’s enlightened intention. 


Does this passage not contradict, one might ask, [those references to the 
five vehicles which have been expressed in texts such as the Sätra of the Descent 
to Lanka)? Indeed, the Sutra of the Lotus also says:" 


The teaching of the three vehicles by the Great Sage 
Is the skillful means of the guiding [buddhas]. 


Although there are passages such as these, stating [the buddha’s] enlight- 
ened intention to be that the [spiritual] path to liberation has no fourth 
vehicle, there is not the slightest contradiction because these [different] tex- 
tual traditions have divergent exegetical bases or starting points. 

[While we are on the subject of the threefold doxography,] it is said in the 
Lamp Which Subsumes Conduct:” 


With reference to the three kinds of volition possessed by those 
who require training, conduct comprises the following three cat- 
egories: for those whose volition is directed towards the low-level 
[ practice] there is the conduct that is free from attachment; for 
those whose volition is directed towards the extensive [practice], 
there is the conduct associated with the [bodhisattva] levels and 
the transcendental perfections; while for those whose volition is 
directed even higher towards the profound [practice], there is 
revealed the conduct which engages with desire and attachment. 


Also, in the Lamp of the Three Ways of the master Tripitakamala, it is said: 
Whatever ways reveal the real nature of the [four] truths, 


Whatever ways are the objective of the [six] transcendental 
perfections, 
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Whatever ways are the objectives of the great [vehicle of ) secret 
mantra, 
They are [all] integrated and presented herein. 


This latter text therefore seeks to integrate [the teachings] according to 
their three [established] “ways” (tshul gsum): the way of the yogin who pur- 
sues the four [sublime] truths, the way of the yogin who follows the [six] 
transcendental perfections, and the way of the yogin who follows the great 
[vehicle of ] secret mantra. The master JAanakirti similarly integrates [the 
diverse teachings of the Buddha] in his Abridgement of All Transmitted Teach- 
ings Without Exception: A Dissertation on Exegesis. 

Now, it says in the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle: 


The canonical compilations appropriately may number three or two. 


According to this [authoritative] text, there are a great many ways in which 
[the teachings of the Buddha] may be subsumed: integrating them into the 
two canonical compilations (pitaka, sde snod) or vehicles of the supreme 
[Mahayana] and the lesser [Hinayana], or more usually, integrating them 
into the three vehicles of the pious attendants, hermit buddhas, and bodhi- 
sattvas, and so forth. 

Even so, the general consensus is that [the teachings of the Buddha] are 
to be known in terms of either the “three vehicles” or the “four spiritual and 
philosophical systems. 

All of these traditions concur that once the apprehension of the self or 
egotistical grasping (atmagraha, bdag tu dzin pa), which is the causal basis of 
cyclic existence, has been abandoned, the level of nirvana, which is [a genuine] 
release [from cyclic existence], will be attained.” 

Also, with regard to those [diverse vehicles and philosophical systems, one 
should know that] the more advanced among them will not emerge without 
relying on those that precede them.” This may be exemplified by the following 
quotation from the Sätra of the Ten-Wheeled Ksitigarbha: 


Whoever lacks the vehicle of the exalted realms, 
Also lacks the vehicle of the pious attendants. 
Whoever lacks the vehicle of the pious attendants, 
Also lacks the vehicle of the hermit buddhas. 
Whoever lacks the vehicle of the hermit buddhas, 
Also lacks the Greater Vehicle. 


3. PHENOMENOLOGICAL STRUCTURES 


III. Systematic Presentation of Phenomenological Structures [III] 
A. The Structures to Be Established and the Means of Establishing 
Them 
B. Brief Statement on the Essential Purpose Underlying This Structural 
Analysis 
C. Extensive Exegesis of the Actual Phenomenological Framework 
1. A Systematic Presentation of the Psycho-physical Aggregates, 
Sensory Bases, and Sensory Activity Fields Which the Buddhist 
Vehicles Commonly Accept 


SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
STRUCTURES [III] 


The third topic is the systematic presentation of phenomenological struc- 
tures (jzeya, shes bya), which has three parts: (1) recognizing the structures 
to be established and the means of establishing them; (2) a brief statement on 
the essential purpose underlying this structural analysis; and (3) an extensive 
exegesis of the actual phenomenological framework. 


THE STRUCTURES TO BE ESTABLISHED AND THE MEANS OF 
ESTABLISHING THEM [A] 


Concerning the first [it says in the root verses]: 
It is discriminative awareness that thoroughly discerns [the nature 


of ] phenomena— 
The causal basis of this [cyclic existence]. 
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The psycho-physical aggregates, sensory bases, and sensory activity 
fields, 

Along with dependent origination, 

Constitute the [actual phenomenological structures] which are to 
be established. 

Although there are many such classifications 

Made in accordance with the Greater and Lesser Vehicles, 

These [that are presented here] reflect the tradition in general. 


It is said in the Treasury of Phenomenology:” 


Apart from the thorough discernment of phenomena, there is no 
means to extinguish the dissonant mental states, and it is by reason 
of the dissonant mental states that the world roams this ocean of 
rebirth. Therefore, to enhance this [discernment], the Teacher has 
taught [phenomenology]. 


Once the causal basis of cyclic existence has been abandoned, in order 
that release [from cyclic existence] might be attained, it will be essential to 
establish the defining characteristics of all objects of knowledge by means of 
the discriminative awareness (prajra, shes rab) which thoroughly discerns [all] 
phenomena. Since this is effected by qualitatively establishing the defining 
characteristics of the five psycho-physical aggregates (paricaskandba, phung 
po Inga), the eighteen sensory bases (astadasadhatu, khams bco brgyad), the 
twelve sensory activity fields (dvadasayatana, skye mched bcu gnyis), and the 
processes of dependent origination (pratityasamutpada, rten cing ‘brel bar 
byung ba), it is essential that these [phenomenological constituents] should 
be understood. Therefore it is said in the sttras:” 


One should understand the psycho-physical aggregates, 

One should understand the sensory bases, 

One should understand the sensory activity fields, 

And one should understand the processes of dependent origination, 
As well as the positive and negative contingencies [of all things].” 


With regard to these [phenomenological structures], although there are 
many classifications and presentations of their defining characteristics made in 
accordance with the Greater Vehicle and the Lesser Vehicle, here I shall briefly 
discuss the general tradition that is prevalent in all [the Buddhist schools]. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT ON THE ESSENTIAL PURPOSE 
UNDERLYING THIS STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS [B] 


Secondly, concerning the essential purpose that underlies this structural 
analysis [it says in the root verses]: 


These [constituents of phenomenology] were sequentially 
presented 

As antidotes for the deluded view of self. 

As such, they are differentiated in respect of the apprehension of 
wholeness, | 

And the [scope of individual] faculties, and volitions, 

Each of which has three aspects. 


The transcendent lord [Buddha] established [all] objects of knowledge by 
expounding phenomena in terms of the three constituents: psycho-physical 
aggregates, sensory bases, and sensory activity fields.” 

With regard to the essential purpose underlying these [phenomenologi- 
cal structures], the Vaibhasikas hold that they function as an antidote for 
the apprehension of wholeness that comes about through three aspects of 
delusion (trimoha, rmongs pa gsum), and they are directed with an intention 
towards those requiring training, who are endowed with three [distinct] fac- 
ulties and three [distinct] volitions.” 

As for these terms, the three aspects of delusion comprise the delusion that 
comes about through the apprehension ofa composite or conglomerate “self” 
(pindatmagraha, ril poi bdagnyid du dzin pa) with respect to (a) mental states 
(caitasika, sems byung), (b) physical forms (rapa, gzugs), and (c) physical forms 
and mental states combined (gzugs sems gnyis ka). 

The three faculties (dbang po gsum) [associated with persons of different 
scopes] are keen faculties, mediocre or average faculties, and dull faculties. 

The three volitions [associated with persons of different scopes] include 
those inclined towards concise explanations (samasadhbimuhti, tshig bsdus pa), 
moderate explanations (ymadbyamadbimukti, bring), and extensive explana- 
tions (udaradhimukti, rgyas pa dod pa). 

As for the teachings of dependent origination, they were expounded in 
order to dispel delusion with respect to the processes of dependent origina- 
tion held by some who maintain the view that all things have emerged from 
an [inherently] existing "self? and by others who maintain the nihilist view 
that all things have emerged without a causal basis.” 
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In brief, these [constituents of Buddhist phenomenology] were sequen- 
tially taught as an antidote for delusion with regard to the abiding nature of 


[all] objects of knowledge. 


EXTENSIVE EXEGESIS OF THE ACTUAL PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
FRAMEWORK [C] 


Thirdly, [the extensive exegesis of the actual structure of Buddhist phenom- 
enology] has three parts: 


(1) a systematic presentation of the psycho-physical aggregates, sensory 
bases, and sensory activity fields which the [Buddhist] vehicles com- 
monly accept 

(2) a systematic presentation of the twenty-five aspects of phenomenal 
existence and other [related phenomenological] structures, according 
to the uncommon tradition of the final promulgation” 

(3) a systematic presentation of the processes of dependent origination, 
integrating the approaches of both the Greater and Lesser Vehicles 


A SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF THE 
PSYCHO-PHYSICAL AGGREGATES, SENSORY BASES, 

AND SENSORY ACTIVITY FIELDS WHICH THE BUDDHIST 
VEHICLES COMMONLY ACCEPT [1] 


The first part has two sections: (1) an exegesis emphasizing the distinct 
phenomenological structures according to the tradition of Higher Abhi- 


dharma, and (2) an exegesis summarizing these structures according to Lower 
Abhidharma.” 


4. THE TRADITION OF HIGHER 
ABHIDHARMA 


a. Phenomenological Structures according to Higher Abhidharma 
[IIL.C.1.a] 
i. The Five Psycho-physical Aggregates 
aa. Essential Nature of the Psycho-physical Aggregates 
bb. Classification of the Psycho-physical Aggregates 
1' Brief Presentation 
2" Detailed Exegesis 
a The Aggregate of Physical Forms 
1 Essential Nature 
ii Classification 
aa Primary Matter 
bb Derivative Matter 
1 Five Sense Organs 
2" Five Sense Objects 
a’ Visual Forms 
b” Sounds 
c" Odors 
d" Tastes 
e" Tangibles 
cc' Sensory Activity Field of Phenomena 
1" Essential Nature 
2" Classification 
b The Aggregate of Feelings 
i' Essential Nature 
ii Classification 
aa Feelings according to Their Essential Nature 
bb Feelings according to Their Affinity 
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c The Aggregate of Perceptions 
i' Essential Nature 
ii' Classification 
aa Perceptions according to Their Essential Nature 
bb Perceptions according to Their Circumstances or 
Referents 
d' The Aggregate of Formative Predispositions 
i' Essential Nature 
ii’ Classification 
aa Formative Predispositions according to Their Essential 
Nature 
bb Formative Predispositions according to Their 
Circumstances 
1" Brief Description 
2" Detailed Exegesis 
a" Formative Predispositions Associated with the 
Mind 
i" Standard Account of Mind and Mental States 
aa Ihe Essential Nature of Mind and Mental 
States 
bb' Are Mind and Mental States Substantially 
Identical or Different? 
cc" Relationships between the Central Mind 
and Peripheral Mental States 
ii" Particular Explanation of Mental States 
aa’ Distinction between Mental States as Sub- 
stantial and Imputed Existents 
bb" Classification of Mental States 
(1) The Five Ever-Present Mental States 
(2) Ihe Five Object-Determining Mental 
States 
(3) The Eleven Wholesome Mental States 
(4) Dissonant Mental States 
(a) The Six Primary Dissonant Mental 
States 
(b) Particular Classification of Wrong 
Views 
(i) Essential Nature of Wrong Views 
(ii) Actual Classification of 
Wrong Views 
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(aa) Classification That Accords 
with Their Essential Nature 
(bb) Classification That Accords 
with Their Subcategories 
(1) Mundane Views 
(2') Extreme Views 
(3') Indeterminate or Unspecified 
Views 
(s) Subsidiary Dissonant Mental States 
(6) Variable Mental States 
b" Formative Predispositions Disassociated with the 
Mind 
i" Essential Nature 
ii^ Classification 
aa" Analysis of Twenty-three Formative 
Predispositions 
bb" Synthesis in Eight Categories 
e The Aggregate of Consciousness 
i' Brief Description 
ii Detailed Exegesis 
aa Exegesis of Mind or Substratum Consciousness 
1" Defining Characteristics 
2" Demonstrations 
3 Objective Referents and Sense Data 
4" Processes of Sensory Engagement and Reversal 
a" Process of Sensory Engagement 
b" Process of Reversal 
s" Propensities That Issue from the Seminal Aspect of 
Substratum Consciousness 
a Brief Description 
b' Detailed Exegesis 
i" Ihe Ground in Which Propensities Are 
Distributed 
ii^ The Distributors 
iii^ Ihe Distribution Process 
iv’ The Actual Content of the Distributed 
Propensities 
aa Defining Characteristics 
bb" Classification 


cc" Natural Properties 
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dd" Essential Abiding Nature 
ee" Localization 
bb Exegesis of Mentation, or Dissonant Mental 
Consciousness 
1" Defining Characteristics 
2" Demonstrations 
3 Function 
4" Processes of Engagement and Reversal 
cc Exegesis of the Six Modes of Engaged Consciousness 
1" Essential Nature 
2" Defining Characteristics 
3" Locus, Sense Objects, and Concomitants 
4° Functions and Origins 
cc. Combinations of the Five Aggregates 
ii. The Eighteen Sensory Bases 
aa. Their Essential Nature 
bb. Their Subdivisions 
r' Brief Description 
2" Detailed Exegesis 
a Sensory Bases Subsumed in the Psycho-physical Aggregates 
b Sensory Bases Not Subsumed in the Psycho-physical 
Aggregates 
c Sensory Base of Mental Phenomena 
iii. The Twelve Sensory Activity Fields 
aa. Their Essential Nature 
bb. Reduction of the Sensory Bases into the Sensory Activity Fields 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL STRUCTURES ACCORDING TO 
HIGHER ABHIDHARMA [a] 


First [in the tradition of Higher Abhidharma], there are three topics, com- 
prising respectively the psycho-physical aggregates, the sensory bases, and the 
sensory activity fields. Since the Compendium of Phenomenology, representing 
the uncommon phenomenology of the Greater Vehicle, refers to an abun- 
dance of phenomenological categories and makes extensive and significant 
points [with regard to all these three topics], the exegesis that follows accords 
with that tradition. 
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THE FIVE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL AGGREGATES [i] 


The systematic presentation of the psycho-physical aggregates has three 
aspects: (1) their essential nature, (2) their classification, and (3) their quan- 
tification [within the three world-systems]. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL 
AGGREGATES [aa] 


The first comments on the [expression]: 
The bundle of the psycho-physical aggregates... 


As for the meaning of the term “psycho-physical aggregate,” the Tibetan 
phung po corresponds to the Sanskrit skandha, a synonym of rasi,” conveying 
the sense of a "collection" (1sbogs pa) or “heap” (spungs pa). The "aggregates" 
are so called either because they function as heaps of multiple phenomena, 
partaking of a common class, or because they bundle together all the distinc- 
tive attributes of their [respective classes]. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL 
AGGREGATES [bb] 


The second includes both a brief presentation and a detailed exegesis. 


BRIEF PRESENTATION [1'] 


The former [comments on the root verse]: 


...1s fivefold, 
Comprising physical forms, feelings, perceptions, 
Formative predispositions, and consciousness. 


DETAILED EXEGESISs [2'] 


The latter has five aspects: (1) the aggregate of physical forms (rüpaskandba, 
gaugs kyi phung po), (2) the aggregate of feelings (vedanaskandba, tshor bai 
phung po), (3) the aggregate of perceptions (samjnaskandha, du shes kyi phung 
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po), (4) the aggregate of formative predispositions” (sazzskaraskandha, du 
byed kyi phung po), and (s) the aggregate of consciousness (vijnanaskanaha, 
rnam par shes pa'i phung po). 


THE AGGREGATE OF PHYSICAL Forms [a] 


Among them, the aggregate of physical forms is considered in terms of its 
essential nature and its classification. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE [i'] 


The former comments on the [line]: 
[The aggregate] capable of assuming physical forms. . . 
As is said in a sutra: 


O monks! The compulsively accrued aggregate of physical forms 
(rupopadanaskandha) is so called because [matter] exists mate- 
tially (apana), and [therefore] is capable of assuming [visible] 
physical forms (rupya). 


The Compendium [of Phenomenology] adds: 


It exists materially through physical contact (sparsarupana), and 
it exists materially through sensory localization (visayarupana). 


[The former] refers to unprecedented changes that occur through the con- 
tact of physical objects (rapin), as when, for example, a hand touches a flower 
and the attributes of that [flower] begin to wither. [The latter] refers to the 
sensa of physical form (rapakara) arising as mental objects.” 


CLASSIFICATION [ii'] 


The latter includes (1) primary matter (heturuipa, rgyu'i gzugs), comprising the 
four gross elements (byung ba chen po bzhi); (2) derivative matter (phalaripa, 
bras bui gzugs), comprising the transformations of that primary [matter]; 
and (3) forms associated with the sensory activity field of phenomena (chos 


kyi skye mched pai gzugs). 
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PRIMARY MATTER [aa] 


With regard to primary matter comprising the four elements, [it says in the 
root verses]: 


... Includes the four elements of primary matter, 
Which [respectively] have solidity, fluidity, heat, and motion. 


Primary matter comprises the four elements— earth, water, fire, and wind. 
What, one might ask, are their properties? Although in worldly conventional 
terms it is [commonly] known that earth has color and form, and so forth, 
for those who understand the [classical] treatises, with reference to the actual 
meaning [of the elements], [it is said that] earth enables solidity and hardness 
to be sustained, water causes moisture and fluidity to cohere, fire causes heat 
and warmth to ripen, while wind causes lightness and motion to stir.” 


DERIVATIVE MATTER [bb'] 


Derivative matter includes both the five sense organs (pavicendriya, dhang po 


Inga) and their five objects (paricartha, don Inga). 


FIVE SENSE ORGANS [1"] 


The former [comments on the root verses]: 


With these [primary elements] acting as the causal basis, 
There is also derivative matter, including the five sense organs, 
Such as the eye, which supports [visual] consciousness... 


Derivative matter refers to that which derives from the four primary ele- 
ments, acting as the causal basis. Among its particular aspects, there is the 
clear and sensitive matter (a4dhyatmakarupa, nang gi gzugs dang ba) {of the 
eyes], which is the support or possessive condition of visual consciousness. 
Similarly, there is the clear and sensitive matter [of the ears, nose, tongue, and 
body], which are respectively the supports or possessive conditions of audi- 
tory consciousness, olfactory consciousness, gustatory consciousness, and 
tactile consciousness. The five [gross] sense organs, including the eyes, also 
originate respectively from the corresponding aspects of these seeds, based 
upon the substratum [consciousness] (Z/aya, kun gzhi).” 
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The term “clear” (accha/ svaccha, dang ba) here refers to the apperception 
(prativid, rnam par rig pa) that arises when the clear sense organs perceive 
their [respective] objects on the basis of visual forms, sounds, and so forth, 
just as reflected images arise on a clear mirror, contingent on the actual forms 
that it reflects.” | 


FIVE SENSE OBJECTS [2"] 


The latter [comments on the root verses]: 


... And the five types of external object, such as visual form, 
Which are to be apprehended. 

There are twenty-five aspects of visual form, 

Divided into six or four categories. 


[As already stated,] derivative matter is that which has emerged from the 
four primary elements, acting as the causal basis. Its particular aspects include 
the five external objects (paricabahyartha, phyi rol gyi don Inga), such as visual 
forms, which are to be apprehended respectively by the [five] sense organs, 
such as the visual forms that are apprehended by the eye. 


VISUAL Forms [a"] 


First, with reference to those visual forms which are the sense objects of the 
eye, the following twenty-five [aspects] have been distinctly enumerated: 
blueness, yellowness, redness, whiteness, longness, shortness, squareness, 
roundness, subtle particles, coarse particles, evenness, unevenness, highness, 
lowness, shadow, sun, light, darkness, cloud, smoke, dust, mist, [atmospheric] 
forms that are widespread and spacious (abhiyavakasikartipa, mngon par skabs 
yod kyi gzugs), apperceived [but intangible] forms (vijiaptirupa, rnam par rig 
byed kyi gzugs), and monochrome sky (nam mkha’ kha dog gcig pa)" 

When these attributes are classified according to their defining characteris- 
tics [and so forth], they are explained according to six categories,” and when 
these are further reduced, they comprise the following four categories: (1) 
visual forms differentiated on the basis of color, including blueness, redness, 
etc.; (2) visual forms differentiated on the basis of shape, including squareness 
and roundness, etc.; (3) visual forms differentiated on the basis of appearance, 
including [atmospheric] forms that are widespread and spacious, exemplified 
by luminosity in the sky; and (4) visual forms differentiated by circumstances, 
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including apperceived [but intangible] forms, which may be perceived on the 
basis of other, past impulses (samutthana, kun slong), such as when the body is 
in motion, bending, rising, or sitting, or when the hands are doing something. 

Among them, in this [tradition]," [phenomena belonging to] the [last] 
category, visual forms designated according to circumstances, are considered 
to be imputed existents (prajriaptitab, btags yod), whereas both the pious 
attendants and the hermit buddhas hold them to be substantial existents 
(dravyatab, rdzas yod).? 

Alternatively, [these twenty-five aspects of visual form] may be subsumed 
within the following four categories: positive, negative, neutral, and colorful.” 


Sounds are of eleven types, 

Comprising four categories, 

[The last of which] when classified is fivefold. 
Odors are of six types, tastes of twelve types, 
And tangibles are of twenty-two types. 


SouNDps [b"] 


Second, with reference to the classification of sounds (sabda, sgra), the fol- 
lowing eleven types have been distinctly enumerated: (1-3) pleasant, unpleas- 
ant, and neutral [sounds]; (4-6) sounds produced through the cause of the 
primary elements, which are either organic (upattamahabhutahetukasabda, 
zin pai byung ba las gyur bai sgra) [such as human sounds], or inorganic 
(anupattamahabhutahetukasabda, ma zin pai ‘byung ba las gyur bai sgra) 
[such as rustling trees], or both [such as the sound of a musical instrument]; 
(7-9) sounds that are known in the world, or demonstrated by accomplished 
spiritual masters, or imagined; and (10—11) sounds that are designated as origi- 
nating from sublime beings (arya, ‘phags pa) and from those who are not 
sublime. 

These [eleven] are also explained to be subsumed into four categories, 
including [sounds] that are differentiated on the basis of their advantages 
and disadvantages (phan gnod kyis phye ba);? but when all these are further 
reduced, they comprise the following [three categories]: (1) the three types of 
sound differentiated on the basis of the feelings they evoke, namely, pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neutral sounds; (2) the three types of sound differentiated 
on the basis of whether they are produced organically or inorganically, such 
as melodies which are organically produced, the sound of water which is 
inorganically produced, and the beating ofa drum by a human being which is 
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both [organically and inorganically produced]; and (3) the five types of sound 
differentiated on the basis of imputed symbols and conventions, namely, (i) 
terms that are imputed or designated by worldly [conventions], such as “vase” 
and "blanket"; (ii) terms that are expressed by accomplished spiritual mas- 
ters, such as “emptiness” (stong pa nyid) and “selflessness” (bdag med); (iii) 
terms that are imagined by extremists and the like, such as "creator" (byed 
po) and "consumer" (za bo); (iv) terms that are designated by sublime beings, 
such as "purification" (vyavadana, rnam byang); and (v) terms that have been 
designated by beings who are not sublime, such as the jargon employed by 


worldly folk.“ 


Oponrs [c] 


Third, with reference to the classification of odors (gandha, dri), the fol- 
lowing six types are enumerated: ( 1-3) the three types of odor differenti- 
ated on the basis of the feelings they evoke, namely, those that are fragrant, 
strong,” and neutral; and (4-6) the three types of odor differentiated on 
the basis of circumstances, namely, those that are natural, compounded, and 
developmental." 


TAsTES [d"] 


Fourth, with reference to the classification of tastes (rasa, ro), the following 
twelve types are enumerated: (1-6) the six types of taste differentiated on 
the basis of their essential nature, comprising the three pleasant tastes that 
are sweet, astringent, and bitter, and the three unpleasant tastes that are sour, 
spicy, and salty; (7-9) the three types of taste differentiated on the basis of 
their advantages and disadvantages, namely, those that are pleasant, unpleas- 
ant, and neutral; and (10-12) the three types of taste differentiated on the 
basis of their circumstances, namely, those that are natural, compounded, 


and modified.” 


TANGIBLES [e"] 


Fifth, with reference to the classification of tangible objects or sensations 
(sprastavya, reg bya), the following twenty-two types are enumerated: softness, 
roughness, lightness, heaviness, suppleness or flexibility, languidness, tension, 
[warmth], coldness, hunger, thirst, satisfaction, strength, weakness, faint- 
ness, itchiness, putrefaction, sickness, aging, death, fatigue, rest, and energy.” 
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It is explained that these [twenty-two types of tangible sensation] may 
also be subsumed within six categories, including tangible sensations that are 
based on touch (a4marsanasthita, kun tu brnabs pas bzhag pa) and so forth.” 
Then, when these are further reduced, they comprise (1) tangible sensations 
differentiated on the basis of mutual contact or interaction, namely, those 
of softness, roughness, and so forth; (2) tangible sensations differentiated 
on the basis of whether the outer and inner elements are balanced or imbal- 
anced, namely, those of warmth, coldness, hunger, thirst, and so forth; and 
(3) tangible sensations differentiated on the basis of circumstances, namely, 
those of faintness, itchiness, and so forth.” 


SENSORY ACTIVITY FIELD OF PHENOMENA [cc'] 


The third [aspect of the aggregate of physical forms] is an exegesis on 
those physical forms constituting the sensory activity field of phenomena 
(dharmayatana, chos kyi skye mched). This has two aspects, the essential 
nature [of the sensory activity field of phenomena] and the classification [of 
its forms]. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE [1"] 
Concerning the former [it says in the root verses]: 
The physical forms that constitute the sensory activity field of 


phenomena, 
Being unrevealed and unobstructed... 


The term “sensory activity field of phenomena’ refers to the appearances 
of physical form that are exclusively within the range of the mental faculty 
(mana indriya, yid kyi dbang po) and are [therefore] neither revealed to visual 
consciousness (caksurvijriana, mig shes) nor obstructed by tangible objects.” 


CLASSIFICATION [2"] 
Concerning the latter [it says in the root verses]: 


... Are of five types, including [atomic] forms that are extremely 


concentrated. 
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The classification of those [forms constituting the sensory activity field 
of phenomena] is fivefold, starting with [atomic] forms that are extremely 
[small and] concentrated (abhisamksepikaripa, bsdus pa las gyur pa'i gzugs). 


Altogether they are enumerated as follows: 


(1) the forms that are extremely [small and] concentrated, such as indivis- 
ible atomic particles (paramanu, rdul phra rab), which appear as the 
objects of mental consciousness (manovijfiana, yid shes) 

(2) the forms that are widespread and spacious, such as atmospheric phe- 
nomena, which appear to mental consciousness [but not to visual 
consciousness] 

(3) the forms that derive from genuine meditative commitment (sama- 
danikarupa, yang dag par blangs pa las byung ba), such as uninterrupted 
[visualized] forms (atyantikarupa, gtan du ba'i gzugs) [indicative of 
spiritual progress], appearing in the mind that has genuinely assumed 
[monastic or spiritual] vows and achieved renunciation. These are also 
called “non-apperceived forms” (avijfiaptirupa, rnam par rig byed ma 
yin pai gzugs) because they arc imperceptible to others with different 
motivations 

(4) the forms that are imagined (parikalpitaripa, kun brtags pai gzugs), 
such as the skeleton that appears [in the mind while practicing] the 
meditative stability on impure phenomena (asucisamadhi, mi gstang 
bai ting nge dzin)? 

(s) the forms that derive from supernormal powers (vaibhutvikarupa, 
dbang 'byor ba'i gzugs), such as the form of the earth element that 
derives from the meditative stability of the all-consuming earth ele- 
ment (zad par sa'i ting nge dzin). These are also called “images that 
appear within the perceptual range of meditative stability” (ting nge 


dzin gyi spyod yul gzugs brnyan* 


There are also many other ways in which [forms] may be classified. For 
example, there is a threefold classification into [forms] that are (1) revealed 
and obstructed (sanidarsanasapratigha, bstan yod thogs bras); (2) unrevealed 
and obstructed (anidarsanasapratigha, bstan med thogs bcas); and (3) unre- 
vealed and unobstructed (anidarsanapratigha, bstan med thogs med).” 

And, there is a twofold classification into [forms] that are organically 
retained (upattasamksipta, zin pas bsdus pa) and those that are unretained 
(anupáttasamksipta, zin pa ma yin pas bsdus pa);* or into forms with a shared 
support (sabhaga, rten mtshungs) and forms resembling those with a shared 


support (tatsabhaga, dei mtshungs kyi gzugs).? 
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THE AGGREGATE OF FEELINGS [b] 


Secondly, the aggregate of feelings is considered in terms of its essential nature 
and its classification. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE [i'] 
The former comments on the [verse]: 


Mental processes experienced through sensory contact 
Are endowed with happiness, sorrow, and neutrality. 


The [aggregate of feelings] refers to the mental processes endowed with 
emotional experiences of happiness, sorrow, or neutrality, ripening through 
exposure to sensory contact. The term "aggregate; [as before,] denotes a heap 
of multiple phenomena, partaking of a common class. 


CLASSIFICATION [ii'] 


The latter has two topics: (1) feelings classified according to their essential 
nature and (2) feelings differentiated according to their affinity. 


FEELINGS ACCORDING TO THEIR ESSENTIAL NATURE [aa] 
As to the first [it says in the root verses]: 


There are six types of feeling, 
Conditioned by sensory contact that is compounded... 


These are the six types [of feelings], beginning with the feelings condi- 
tioned by sensory contact that is visually compounded, and ending with the 
feelings conditioned by sensory contact that is mentally compounded.” 


FEELINGS ACCORDING TO THEIR AFFINITY [bb’] 
As to the second [it says in the root verses]: 


... And there are two ways in which [feelings] may be differentiated 
According to their affinity. | 
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There are two ways in which [feelings] may be differentiated according to 
their affinity (sabhaga, mtshungs ldan)—one comprising six categories [of 
feelings] and the other comprising five categories. 

First, the sixfold classification is as follows: (1) physical feelings or sensa- 
tions originating in affinity with the five types of sensory consciousness, each 
of which includes feelings of pleasure, pain, and neutrality; (2) mental feel- 
ings originating in affinity with mental consciousness; (3) disturbed feelings 
originating in affinity with attachment to self, which is dependent on the five 
compulsively acquired psycho-physical aggregates; (4) undisturbed feelings 
acting as an actual antidote for the [aforementioned attachment]; (5) feelings 
associated with greed, originating in affinity with attachment to the objects 
of the five senses; and (6) feelings dependent on renunciation which function 
as an actual antidote for the [aforementioned greed ]. 

The latter is the fivefold classification, comprising (1) sensual happiness 
which has affinity with the five types of sensory consciousness; (2) mental 
happiness which has affinity with mental consciousness; (3) physical pain 
which has affinity with [the five types of ] sensory consciousness; (4) mental 
unhappiness which has affinity with mental consciousness; and (5) equanim- 
ity that is free from both happiness and sorrow. 


THE AGGREGATE OF PERCEPTIONS [c] 


Third, the aggregate of perceptions is considered in terms of its essential nature 
and its classification. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE [i'] 


The former comments on the [expression]: 
Compounded perceptions... 


The [aggregate of perceptions] refers to the mental processes whereby 
perceptual activity, compounded of three or four conditions, distinctly 
apprehends the particular attributes of its object, without confusing a single 
identifying mark or sign. 
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CLASSIFICATION [ii'] 


The latter has two topics: (1) perceptions classified according to their essential 
nature and (2) perceptions differentiated according to their circumstances or 


objects of reference. 


PERCEPTIONS ACCORDING TO THEIR ESSENTIAL 
NATURE [aa] 


As to the first [it says in the root verses]: 
... are differentiated according to their essential nature. 


These are the six types [of perception], beginning with perceptions con- 
ditioned by sensory contact that is visually compounded, and ending with 
perceptions conditioned by sensory contact that is mentally? compounded. 


PERCEPTIONS ACCORDING TO THEIR CIRCUMSTANCES 
OR REFERENT S [bb'] 


As to the second [it says in the root verses]: 


And there are also six types of [perception] 
Compounded by [different] levels [of experience], 
Starting with non-symbolic [perception]. 


These six [different types of perception] are enumerated as follows: 


(1) perceptions coincidental with meditative equipoise in reality, which 
are [known as] non-symbolic perceptions (animittasamjna, mtshan 
ma med pai du shes), unknown in conventional terms; and also percep- 
tions compounded by the levels of meditative equipoise at the summit 
of existence [within the formless realms] 

(2) all perceptions compounded by the levels of the three world systems, 
excluding the aforementioned, which are classed as symbolic percep- 
tions (sanimittasamjna, mtshan ma dang bras pa'i du shes) 

(3) perceptions compounded by the levels of the world system of desire, 
which are [known as] limited perceptions (parittasamjna, chung ngu i 


du shes) 
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(4) perceptions compounded by the levels of the world-system of form, 
which are [known as] extensive perceptions (mahadgatasamjna, chen 
poi du shes)” 

(s) perceptions compounded by the sensory activity fields of infinite space 
and infinite consciousness, which are [known as] infinite perceptions 
(aprameyasamjria, tshad med pat du shes) 

(6) perceptions compounded by the level of nothing-at-all, which is 
[known as] the perception of nothing-at-all (akimcanyasamjna, ci 


yang med pat du shes)“ 


THE AGGREGATE OF FORMATIVE PREDISPOSITIONS [d'] 


Fourth, the aggregate of formative predispositions is considered in terms of 
its essential nature and its classification. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE [i'] 


The former comments on the [line]: 
Formative predispositions interact with their points of reference. 


The [aggregate of formative predispositions] refers to the mental processes 
whereby the mind, through an accumulation or combination of [various] 
conditions, directly interacts with its objects or points of reference, and is 
driven or motivated towards diverse objects.’ 


CLASSIFICATION [ii'] 


Thelatter has two topics: (1) formative predispositions classified according to 
their essential nature and (2) formative predispositions differentiated accord- 
ing to their circumstances. 


FORMATIVE PREDISPOSITIONS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
ESSENTIAL NATURE [aa] 


As to the first [it says in the root verses]: 


According to their essential nature, they are of six types. 
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These are the six types [of formative predispositions], beginning with those 
through which the mind directly interacts with its point of reference, origi- 
nating from sensory contact that is visually compounded, and ending with 
those through which the mind directly interacts with its point of reference, 
originating from sensory contact that is mentally compounded. 

The learned have also designated this [aggregate] by the term “mental pro- 


cesses associated with mental states” (sems byung sems pa). 


FORMATIVE PREDISPOSITIONS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
CIRCUMSTANCES [bb'] 


The second includes both a brief description and a detailed exegesis. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION [1"] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


According to their circumstances, [formative predispositions] 
Comprise those both associated and disassociated with the mind. 


When differentiated according to their circumstances, there are formative 
predispositions associated with the mind (cittaprayuktasamskara, sems dang 
mtshungs ldan gyi du byed) and formative predispositions disassociated with 
the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara, mtshungs par ldan pa ma yin pai du byed). 


DETAILED EXEGESIS [2"] 


The latter, the detailed exegesis has two parts, comprising formative predispo- 
sitions associated with the mind and formative predispositions disassociated 
with the mind. 


FORMATIVE PREDISPOSITIONS ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE MIND [a] 


The first of these includes both a standard account of mind and mental states, 
and a particular explanation of mental states. 
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STANDARD ACCOUNT OF MIND AND MENTAL STATES [i"] 


The standard account, in turn, has three topics: (1) recognition of the essential 
nature [of mind and mental states], (2) an investigation into whether [mind 
and mental states] are [substantially] identical or different, and (3) [the rela- 
tionships between] the principal [mind] and peripheral [mental states] that 


are to be ascertained. 


THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF MIND AND MENTAL STATES [aa] 


The first of these three topics itself includes (1) the distinctions between the 
defining characteristics [of mind and its mental states], and (2) a presentation 
[of mental states] based on their concomitance [with the mind]. 

With regard to the first [the defining characteristics of mind and its mental 
states, it says in the root verses]: 


The mind perceives the essential nature of a [given] object, 
While mental states perceive the distinguishing attributes of a 
[given] object. 


What, in general, you may ask, are the defining characteristics of mind 
(citta, sems) and mental states (sems byung, caitasika)? Mind comprises the 
eight modes of consciousness (rnam shes tshogs brgyad), and objectively refers 
to its given range of objects. As such, its perceptual range is the essential 
nature of [a given] object, i.e., the supporting substance, exemplified by a 
visual form or sound. Mental states comprise fifty-one aspects such as feel- 
ing (vedana, tshor ba), and objectively refer to their given range of objects.” 
As such, their perceptual range comprises the distinguishing attributes of [a 
given] object, i.e., the supported qualities, exemplified by states of happiness 
and suffering, or moods that are pleasant and unpleasant. Therefore, it is said 
in the Analysis of the Middle and Extremes that mind perceives the essential 
nature of its [given] object and mental states perceive the distinguishing attri- 
butes of their [given] object. 

With regard to the second [the presentation of mental states based on their 
concomitance with the mind, it says in the root verses]: 


[Mental states] adhere to the mind 
Through their five concomitant [characteristics], 
Such as their [common] location. 
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It is explained in [ Vasubandhu' Dissertation on] the Five Psycho-physical 
Aggregates and in its Commentary composed by Sthiramati,” that the central 
mind and its peripheral mental states have a natural concomitance that is 
acquired through five unrelated factors. That is to say, mental states adhere 
to mind through their five concomitant characteristics (pavicasamprayuktaka, 
mtshungs ldan rnam pa Inga), starting from their [concomitance of] location 
or support, and continuing through their [concomitance of ] objective refer- 
ent, their [concomitance of | sensum, their [concomitance of ] time, and their 
[concomitance of | substance.” 

Among these, first, concomitance of support (4srayasamprayukta, rten mts- 
hungs) means that both the central [mind] and peripheral [mental states] are 
dependent on a single sense organ. For example, when visual consciousness 
depends on the sense organ of the eye, its peripheral feelings or sensations 
also depend on that identical [sense organ]. 

Second, concomitance of objective referent (alambanasamprayukta, dmigs 
mtshungs) means that [both the mind and its mental states] refer to an identi- 
cal object. For example, when visual consciousness refers to a visual form, [the 
peripheral] feelings or sensations also refer to that [identical object]. 

Third, concomitance of sensum (Zkarasamprayukta, rnam pa mtshungs) 
means that [both the mind and its mental states] share an identical sensum 
in the course of sensory apprehension. For example, when the sensum of 
blueness arises in visual consciousness, that [identical sensum] also arises in 
respect of [the peripheral] feelings or sensations. 

Fourth, concomitance of time (kalasamprayukta, dus mtshungs) means that 
[both the mind and its mental states] are active instantaneously. For example, 
whenever visual consciousness is active, [the peripheral] feelings or sensations 
are also active [in that same instant]. 

Fifth, concomitance of substance (dravyasamprayukta, rdzas mtshungs) 
means that [both the mind and its mental states] are of similar class and are 
identical in number. For example, if visual consciousness refers to a single 
substance, [the peripheral] feelings or sensations also refer only to a single 
substance." 

The rejection of doubt with regard to [certain apparent] contradictions 
concerning the concomitance of sensum and time, and so forth, are not dis- 
cussed here, and these points should therefore be understood from [other] 
texts." 
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ARE MIND AND MENTAL STATES SUBSTANTIALLY IDENTICAL 
OR DIFFERENT? [bb] 


The second [of these three topics] is an investigation into whether [mind and 
mental states] are [substantially] identical or different (gcig dang tha dad brtag 
pa) lon which it is said in the root verses]: 


Although they have been said to be identical [in substance], 
According to this tradition, they are different. 


If one were to ask whether mind and mental states are of a single substance 
or different, (Santaraksita,] who is uniquely called “Bodhisattva” and so forth, 
along with the glorious Dharmakirti, hold that both [mind and mental states] 
are of a single substance, while the master Candrakirti holds that they are dif- 
ferent.” Although such [opinions] are found, according to this tradition [of 
Higher Abhidharma], the sublime Asanga suggests that there would be six 
defects [if mind and mental states were identical in substance]. He disagrees 
[with this standpoint], stating, for example, that if mind and mental states 
were not different in substance, the definitive order ofthe five psycho-physical 
aggregates would not hold." Therefore, we should follow his position. 

[At the same time,] he also states that although they are different, this is 
with reference to material things. It is hard to investigate this remark in detail 
because he did not elaborate, and yet one should know that this [distinction 
between material and immaterial phenomena is understood] dependant on 
both scriptural authority grounded in conviction and logical reasoning, as 
when the sense organs focus upon sensitive [inner] forms [which are not 
objects of external sense perception J.^ 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE CENTRAL MIND AND 
PERIPHERAL MENTAL STATES [cc] 


The third [of these three topics] concerns the relationships between the cen- 
tral [mind] and peripheral [mental states] that are to be ascertained. On this 
[it says in the root verses]: 


The [five] ever-present [mental] states emerge 

[Within the periphery of ] the substratum [consciousness]. 

These [same] five, along with four of the primary dissonant 
mental states, 
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And six of the subsidiary dissonant mental states, 

Emerge [within the periphery of ] the dissonant mental 
consciousness. 

However, all [of the fifty-one mental states] emerge 

Within the periphery of the engaged modes of consciousness. 


Here we shall examine how the eight modes of consciousness, subdivided 
into three groupings, give rise to specific categories among the fifty-one mental 
states: 

[First,] the so-called “five ever-present mental states” (pañcasarvatraga, 
kun gro Inga) arise within the periphery of the substratum [consciousness] 
(alayavijiana, kun gzhi'i rnam par shes pa).” 

[Second,] these five, along with four of the six primary dissonant men- 
tal states (sadmilaklesa, rtsa nyong drug)—namely, desire or attachment, 
pride, ignorance, and views concerning mundane aggregates—and six of the 
[twenty] subsidiary dissonant mental states (vimsatyopaklesa, nye nyon nyi 
shu)—namely, distraction, carelessness, mental agitation, faithlessness, indo- 
lence, and dullness—all arise within the periphery of the dissonant mental 
consciousness (klistamanovijnana, nyon yid kyi rnam par shes pa). The other 
[primary and secondary dissonant mental states] do not arise here because 
they are essentially dissimilar and lack the [requisite] concomitances of objec- 
tive referent, sensum, and so forth.” | 

[ Third, ] in the case ofthe engaged modes of consciousness (praurttivijnana, 
Jug pat rnam shes), there are two sorts [of mental process]: one in which the 
conditions are only simulated, as when visual forms are involuntarily per- 
ceived, and the other in which the mind has precedence, as when they are 
voluntarily perceived. In this regard, only the five ever-present mental states 
arise within the periphery of the former [involuntary or passive conscious- 
ness] because if theother [ mental] states were to manifest therein, there would 
be no such thing as blindness, for example. 

In the case of the latter [voluntary or active consciousness], there are 
twenty-three [mental states] which may arise within the periphery of the 
five sense consciousnesses (paricadvaravijfiana, sgo [nga rnam shes) when they 
are engaged in virtuous actions, namely, the first twenty-one [of the fifty-one] 
mental states, along with [the last two], ideation and scrutiny. There are also 
twenty-five [mental states] which may arise within the periphery of those [five 
sensory modes of consciousnesses] when they are engaged in defiled actions, 
namely, the first ten, the “three poisons” among the six primary dissonant 
mental states, and the last group of ten subsidiary dissonant mental states, 
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along with ideation and scrutiny. In addition, there are twelve {mental states] 
that may arise within the periphery of [those five modes of sensory conscious- 
ness] when they are engaged in unspecified or indeterminate actions, namely, 
the first ten along with [the last two], ideation and scrutiny. 

Furthermore, there are twenty-five [mental states] that may arise within 
the periphery of mental consciousness (zmanovijiana, yid kyi rnam par shes 
pa) when it is engaged in virtuous actions, namely, the first twenty-one and 
the four variable mental states, which all pertain to the world-system of desire. 
However, all the mental states, with the exception of the eleven virtuous ones 
(dge ba bru gcig) may arise within the periphery of that [same mental con- 
sciousness] when it is engaged in defiled actions, while [only] the first ten and 
the last four may arise within its periphery when it is engaged in unspecified 
or indeterminate actions. 

In brief, all [fifty-one] mental states arise according to their respective cir- 
cumstances. The reasons why they do so can be known through investigation, 
starting with the defining characteristics of each of them in turn.” 


PARTICULAR EXPLANATION OF MENTAL STATES [ii"] 


The second part [of the account of mental states which are associated with 
mind] comprises a particular explanation of mental states. It itself has two 
parts: (1) the distinction between [mental states] that are substantial existents 
and those that are imputed [existents], and (2) an exegesis differentiating each 
[of the mental states] individually. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN MENTAL STATES AS SUBSTANTIAL 
AND IMPUTED EXISTENTS [aa] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


Twenty-two [mental states] are substantial existents 

And twenty-nine of them are imputed existents. 

Among the four [generally recognized criteria that determine 
substantial existents], 

Here, only autonomous mental states are accepted [as substantial 
existents], 

While only partial mental states are accepted [as imputed 
existents]. 
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In general, with regard to the determination of things that are substan- 
tial existents (dravyatab, rdzas yod) and those that are imputed existents 
(prajnaptitah, btags yod), the scriptures consider things to be substantially 
existent when they are causally effective (arthakriyasamartha, don byed nus 
pa), proven through reason (rigs pas grub pa), continuous (rgyun brtan pa), 
and autonomous (rang rkya thub pa). 

Among these four criteria, here [in this tradition of Higher Abhidharma], 
only the last [autonomy] can determine whether things are substantially exis- 
tent. An autonomous object is exemplified by something that arises as an 
intrinsic object-universal (suarthasamanya, khoi don spyi) and is not depen- 
dent on the arising of an extraneous object-universal (anyarthasamanya, 
gzhan gyi don spyi)." 

However, in other [traditions], all [mental states] may be implicitly estab- 
lished as substantial existents on the basis of their causal effectiveness and 
reasoned proof, while the [mental state known as] “mundane view” or “view of 
mundane aggregates" (satkayadrsti, ‘jig tshogs la lta ba) may even be implicitly 
established as a substantial existent on the basis of its enduring continuity.” 

Similarly, there are also four criteria in respect of imputed existents. Among 
them, existents imputed on the basis of circumstances are exemplified by 
[mental states] disassociated with the mind (cittaviprayuktacaitastka). Exis- 
tents imputed through exaggeration, while not actually existing, are exempli- 
fied by [the concepts of ] “self” and the “horns of a hare.” Existents imputed 
through extraneous [labeling] are exemplified by [the concept of ] a “vase.” 
However, existents imputed through their parts are the fragments of the phe- 
nomena which are the basis of their designation and these, (being valid,] are 
not to be rejected. 

Accordingly, the master Sthiramati has explained that [a mental state] 
which has its intrinsic continuity independently established is a substantial 
existent, while one that does not is an imputed existent.” 

In this regard, [the mental states that are classed] as substantial existents are 
twenty-two in number, including the first two groups of five, along with seven 
[of the eleven] wholesome mental states (kusalacaitasika, dge bai sems byung), 
with the exception of non-delusion, vigilance, equanimity, and non-violence, 
and five [of the six primary] dissonant mental states, with the exception of 
[wrong] view. This is because they are autonomous and not dependent on 
other [object-universals]. 

[The mental states that are classed] as imputed existents are twenty-nine 
in number, including the four remaining wholesome mental states, along 


with [wrong] view [among the six primary dissonant mental states], the 
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twenty subsidiary dissonant mental states, and the four variable mental states 
(gzban gyur bzhi). This is because, in their essential nature, they turn the 
mind towards its object and are [therefore] dependent on specific phenomena 
which are the basis of their designation.” 

In brief, as explained above, these [categories of ] substantial and imputed 
existents are each determined on the basis of four criteria, among which, 
in this tradition [of Higher Abhidharma], it is maintained that substantial 
existents are autonomous and imputed existents are partial or incomplete. 

The exact number and the sequence [of the mental states] is established on 
the basis of supposition, and is not precise. Therefore, in the Minor Transmis- 
sions (Ksudragama), the mental states are numbered fifty-seven, while in the 
texts of the mantra [traditions], other sources give other figures, exemplified 
by the eighty natural [states of conceptual thought] ([ kun rtog gi] rang bzhin 
brgyad cu). However, all of them are designated as “mental states” (caitastka, 
sems byung) because they are contingent on the mind and arise from the 
mind, or because they emerge from the mind and emerge dependent upon the 
mind, or else because they are modifications of the mind, just as the ripples 
of a river are modifications of the river. Since they emerge immediately in the 
manner of the sound ofa conch shell and the flames of a fire, there is no need 
[to state] even that they emerge [in a subsequent moment] respectively from 
their homogeneous classes (sajatiya, rigs dra las byung ba).* 


CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL STATES [bb"] 


The mental states are altogether said to number fifty-one, divided into the 
following six categories. 


THE FIVE EVER-PRESENT MENTAL STATES [(1)] 
Regarding the first [it says in the root verses]: 


The classification [of mental states] comprises 
The five ever-present mental states... 


It is explained in [Vasubandhu’s] Thirty Verses that: 


Feeling, perception, volition, contact, and attention 
Are the five ever-present mental states. 
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Among [the five ever-present mental states (pasicasarvatraga, kun gro 
Inga)) (1) feeling (vedand, tshor ba) and (2) perception (samja, du shes) are 
both similar in their essential nature to the corresponding aggregates, apart 
from [certain] general and particular distinctions. The reason for these two 
having to be additionally included among the mental states is that they are 
the roots of disputation, foremost among the causal bases [of the continuity] 
of cyclic existence—feeling is the basis on which the laity engage in disputa- 
tions concerning sentiments of happiness and sorrow, while perception is the 
basis on which renunciant monks engage in disputations concerning different 
views. (3) Volition (cetana, sems pa) isa modification of the mind, occurring in 
the circumstances when the mind is propelled towards its object. (4) Contact 
(sparsa, reg pa) is the imposition or confirmation of [certain] modifications 
of the sense faculties [through the preclusion of others], in conformity with 
feelings of happiness and sorrow, whenever sense objects, faculties, and con- 
sciousness interact. (s) Attention (sanaskara, yid byed) is the apprehension 
of details, chrough which the mind focuses repeatedly on its object.” 

If any one of these five [ever-present mental states] is absent, the process 
through which the mind focuses on its object will be incomplete. They are 
designated as “ever-present” because they shadow all aspects of consciousness 
assumed by the central mind, compounded by [all sentient beings within] the 
three world-systems.™ | 


THE FIVE OBJECT-DETERMINING MENTAL STATES [(2)] 


With regard to the second [category, it says in the root verses]: 
... The five object-determining mental states... 
It is said in the Thirty Verses:” 


Will, resolve, mindfulness, meditative stability, and discriminative 
awareness 


Are the five object-determining sensa that arise. 


Among [these five object-determining mental states (pavicavisayaniyata, 
yul nges Inga)}, (6) will (chanda, dun pa) is the striving towards a conceived 
objective; (7) resolve (adhimoksa, mos pa) is the focusing exclusively on an 
ascertained object; (8) mindfulness (smrti, dran pa) is the non-forgetting of 
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an object with which one has experience or familiarity; (9) meditative stabil- 
ity (samadhi, ting nge dzin) is the one-pointed mental focus on an object to 
be investigated, such as the coarse and quiescent [objects of higher insight]” 
and the four truths;” and (10) discriminative awareness (prajria, shes rab) is 
the analysis of specific and general defining characteristics.” ` 

These are all designated as “object-determining mental states” because they 
determine their objects, which are [respectively] conceived, ascertained, expe- 
rienced, and investigated, without the mind grasping anything apart from 
these objects. 


THE ELEVEN WHOLESOME MENTAL STATES [(3)] 


With regard to the third (category, it says in the root verses]: 
... The eleven wholesome mental states... 
It is said in the Thirty Verses:” 


Faith, conscience, shame, non-attachment, non-hatred, non-delusion, 
Perseverance, refinement, vigilance, equanimity, and non-violence: 
These eleven are wholesome mental states. 


As for [these eleven wholesome mental states (ekadasakusalacaitastka, dge 
ba'i sems byung bcu gcig)], (11) faith (sraddba, dad pa) has three qualities— 
conviction, serenity, and eagerness; (12) conscience (hri, ngo tsha shes pa) 
is the means of avoiding inadmissible or censurable offences with reference 
to oneself; (13) shame (apatrapya, khrel yod) is the means of avoiding those 
[offences] with reference to others; (14) non-attachment (alobha, ma chags 
pa) is the manifest absence of clinging to the five psycho-physical aggregates, 
which are compulsively acquired, and to mundane resources; (15) non-hatred 
(advesa, zhe sdang med pa) is the absence of enmity with regard to inimical 
objects; (16) non-delusion (amoha, gti mug med pa) is the absence of delusion 
with regard to the practices that are to be adopted and those that are to be 
rejected; (17) perseverance (virya, brtson grus) is the non-relaxation of enthu- 
siasm for virtuous actions; (18) refinement (prasrabdhi, shin sbyangs) is the 
ability of the mind to engage its object of reference with physical and mental 
malleability; (19) vigilance (apramdda, bag yod) is the means of protecting the 
mind against things that are corrupt and of meditating on things that are vir- 
tuous; (20) equanimity (upeksa, btang snyoms) is the means of abiding effort- 
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lessly in sameness when absorbed in meditative equipoise (samasamsthapa) 
without being submerged by mental dullness, agitation, and so forth; (21) 
non-violence (ahimsa, mi 'tshe ba) is the means of not harming others owing 
to the [presence of] the mind’s compassionate aspect.” 

These [eleven] are all designated as “wholesome mental states” and estab- 
lished as virtuous phenomena, ensuring that a pleasant ripening [result] will 
emerge through the appropriate ethical practices. As such, they are the causal 
bases [of virtuous conduct], [collectively] named according to their fruitional 
effect. 


DISSONANT MENTAL STATES [(4)] 


The fourth [category of mental states] has two aspects: (1) a general explana- 
tion of the six primary dissonant mental states and (2) the particular clas- 
sifications of [wrong] view. 


THE SIK PRIMARY DISSONANT MENTAL STATES [(a)] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 
... And the six primary dissonant mental states. 
[According to the Thirty Verses:”*| 


Desire, anger, pride, ignorance, doubt and [wrong] view 
Are the six primary dissonant mental states. 


As for [these six primary dissonant mental states (sadmulaklesa, rtsa nyon 
drug)| (22) desire (raga, dod chags) is attachment to the abodes, physical 
bodies, and resources associated with the three world-systems; (23) hostil- 
ity (pratigha, khong khro) is a state of total enmity or malevolence, entail- 
ing (a) a sentient being intent on inflicting harm, (b) suffering, which is the 
[actual] harm inflicted, and (c) poisoning, weapons, and so forth, which are 
the harmful conditions; (24) pride (mana, nga rgyal) is an exalted attitude 
(cittasyonnatib) imbued with conceit and dependent on [wrong] views con- 
cerning mundane aggregates; (25) ignorance (avidya, ma rig pa) can include 
both delusion with respect to the nature of reality and delusion with respect 
to the meaning of the four truths, and in this context it refers to the latter; 
(26) doubt (vicikitsz, the tshom) (can be understood] on many levels, but in 
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chis context it refers to hesitation and uncertainty with respect to the [four] 
truths, as well as to past actions and their results.” 

Among these, pride also has seven subsidiary aspects (saptamana), namely, 
(1) conceited pride (ahamkaramana, khengs pa'i nga rgyal), thinking of one- 
self and those of similar talents as peers; (2) exalted pride (adhimana, che ba'i 
nga rgyal), thinking that one is superior to one’s peers; (3) exaggerated pride 
(manatimana, nga rgyal las kyang nga rgyal), thinking that one surpasses 
even the self that exhibits exalted pride; (4) egotistical pride (asmimana, 
ngao snyam pai nga rgyal), exemplified by holding the view that the psycho- 
physical aggregates are endowed with a “self”; (s) manifest pride (abhimana, 
mngon pa'i nga rgyal), thinking that one has acquired qualifications that one 
has not [actually] acquired; (6) perverse pride (sithyamana, dzin pa log pai 
nga rgyal), holding that one is talented when one is actually untalented; and 
(7) slight pride (anamana, cung zad snyam pa'i nga rgyal), thinking that one 
is [only] slightly lower than extraordinarily sublime beings.” 


PARTICULAR CLASSIFICATION OF WRONG Views [(b)] 


The latter [the particular classifications of wrong view] includes both the 
essential nature [of wrong views] and the [actual] classification of [wrong 
views]. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE OF WRONG VIEWS [(i)] 


Regarding the essential nature [of wrong views, it says in the root verses]: 


Among these [six, wrong] view is endowed with afflicted 
discriminative awareness. 


Among the [six] primary dissonant mental states, the essential nature 
of (27) [wrong] view (mithyadrsti, log par lta ba), in particular, is that it is 
endowed with afflicted discriminative awareness. Dissonant or afflicted states 
(klesa, nyon mongs) are non-quiescent causal seeds or actions arising within 


the mind. 


ACTUAL CLASSIFICATION OF WRONG VIEWS [(ii)] 


Secondly, the [actual] classification of [wrong views] includes (1) the classi- 
fication that accords with their essential nature and (2) the classification that 
accords with their subdivisions. 
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CLASSIFICATION THAT ACCORDS WITH THEIR ESSENTIAL 
NATURE [(aa)] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The essential nature [of wrong views] is fivefold, 
Including mundane views, extreme views, and so forth. 


The essential nature of negative viewpoints or wrong views is fivefold, com- 
prising (1) mundane views (satkayadrsti, ‘jig lta), (2) extreme views (antadrsti, 
mthar lta), and so forth. The latter additionally include (3) adherence to the 
supremacy of wrong views (drstiparamarsa, lta ba mchog dzin), (4) adherence 
to the supremacy of ethical and ascetic disciplines (szlavrataparamaría, tshul 
khrims dang brtulzhugs mchog dzin), and (5) heterodox views (mithyayadrst1, 
log par lta ba)? 

Among these five, concerning the first [mundane views], this comprises the 
views that regard the five compulsively acquired psycho-physical aggregates, 
which are composites of many perishable and impermanent [phenomena], as 
an [imperishable and permanent] “self” and as properties of an [imperishable 
and permanent] “self.” Such viewpoints may be instinctive or imaginary—in 
the former case they may occur in all sorts of [conventional] circumstances 
where sentient beings entertain the thought of the first person singular, and 
in the latter case they refer to the views derived from poor spiritual advisors, 
such as the foremost of [non-Buddhist] extremists, who maintain that there 
is a permanent self existing independently of the psycho-physical aggregates. 

Concerning the second, extreme views include the views that the self 
[falsely] apprehended by means of the [aforementioned] mundane view is 
either eternal or self-annihilating [at death]. 

As for the third [adherence to the supremacy of wrong view], this is attach- 
ment to the notion that mundane view, extreme view, and false view—these 
three, along with the psycho-physical aggregates, which are their subject- 
matter—are supreme and genuine. 

As for the fourth [adherence to the supremacy of ethical and ascetic dis- 
cipline], this is the view that poor ethical and ascetic discipline in pursuit of 
an inferior and poor objective are pure and conducive to liberation [from 
cyclic existence]. 

Then, as for the fifth, heterodox views are those which deny causes and 
results, along with the [four] truths, the [three] precious jewels, and so forth. 
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[Among these five kinds of view, ] the first four are exaggerated viewpoints, 
while the last is largely one of deprecation. 


CLASSIFICATION THAT ACCORDS WITH THEIR 
SUBCATEGORIES [(bb)] 


With regard to the latter, the classification [of wrong views] that accords with 
their subdivisions [it says in the root verses]: 


[These views] have three subcategories and their [respective] 
subdivisions. 


When [wrong views] are considered in terms of their subcategories, they 
form three classes, along with their respective subdivisions. 


MUNDANE Views [(1')] 


Amongthem, the subcategory of mundane views (jig la 1 char gtogs) comprises 
twenty viewpoints concerning mundane aggregates (vizmsatisatkayadrsti, jig 
tshogs la lta ba nyi shu), namely, the view that physical form is self, the view that 
physical form is endowed with self, the view that physical form is a possession 
of the self, and the view that the self abides in physical form; along with four 
similar viewpoints expressed in respect of each of the other four aggregates— 
feeling, perception, formative predispositions, and consciousness.” 


EXTREME VIEWS [(2')] 


[As for the subcategory of extreme views,] there are sixty-two extreme views 
[which have been enumerated] (mthar lta drug cu rtsa gnyis). Among them 
there are eighteen extreme views in respect of [speculations about] the limits 
of past time (purvanta, sngon gyi mtha’), comprising? 


Four views of eternalism, four views of partial eternalism, 
Two views of fortuitous origination, four views of finitude, 
And four views of equivocation regarding finitude. 


There are also forty-two extreme views in respect of [speculations about] 
the limits of future time (aparanta, phyi mtha’), comprising" 
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Sixteen views on percipient [immortality], 

Eight views on non-percipient [immortality], 

Eight views on neither percipient nor non-percipient [immortality], 
Seven views on nihilism, 

And five views on the attainment of liberation in this lifetime. 


These are all included within the subcategories of both extreme view and 
false view. Alternatively, they may all be included among [the subcategory 
of ] mundane view, as is said in the Verse Summation [of the Transcendental 


Perfection of Discriminative Awareness]: 


The view concerning mundane aggregates comprises sixty-two [false] 


Views. 


INDETERMINATE OR UNSPECIFIED VIEWS [(3')] 


There are also fourteen indeterminate or unspecified views (caturdasavyakrta- 
vastudrsti, lung ma bstan gyi lta ba bcu bzhi). These include the view that the 
Tathagata continues to exist after passing into [final] nirvana, which is said to 
be a deluded view, other than the truth; and similarly the views that he does 
not continue to exist, that he both continues and does not continue to exist, 
and that he neither continues nor does not continue to exist. Thus there are 
four [unspecified] views with reference to [his] attainment of [final] nirvana. 

This subcategory also includes four extreme views with reference to future 
lives, namely, that the self and the world are finite, infinite, both, or neither; 
as well as four extreme views with reference to past lives, namely, that the 
self and the world are eternal, not eternal, both eternal and not eternal, and 
neither eternal nor not eternal. The first position in each of these distinct 
tetralemmas represents the eternalist view of the Samkhya. The second posi- 
tion in each tetralemma represents the nihilist view of the Lokayatika. The 
third position in each tetralemma represents the view of the Nirgrantha Jains 
that nature (prakrti) is permanent and its actual circumstances impermanent. 
The fourth position in each of the tetralemmas represents the view of the 
Vatsiputriya that nothing at all can be expressed with regard to permanence 
and impermanence.” 

In addition, (this subcategory] also includes the view that the vitality or 
life-force is to be identified with the physical body, and the view that the 
vitality or life-force and the physical body are independent of one another. 
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Thus there are [two standpoints] with reference to the physical body and its 
vitality. The former represents the view of the Naiyayika and the latter the 
view of the Samkhya. 

These fourteen standpoints are designated as “unspecified or indeterminate 
views" because when the transcendent lord [Buddha] was asked about them, 
he said, “Starting from the [concept of] self with regard to individual persons, 
one may know how to speculate [about these matters] but they cannot be 
established. Therefore, it is not right to investigate these points particularly, 
and I will not do so!” For this reason, his enlightened intention was not 
swayed in that direction, and these [speculations] were deemed to be inde- 
terminate or unspecified." 


SUBSIDIARY DISSONANT MENTAL STATES [(5)] 


With regard to the fifth [category of mental states, it says in the root verses]: 
There are also twenty subsidiary dissonant mental states... 
It is said in the Thirty Verses; 


Anger, enmity, hypocrisy, annoyance, jealousy, 

Miserliness, deceit, pretentiousness, self-satisfaction, violence, 

Lack of conscience, shamelessness, dullness, mental agitation, 
faithlessness, 

Indolence, carelessness, forgetfulness, distraction, "^ and 
inattentiveness, 

And similarly regret, drowsiness, ideation, and scrutiny— 

These are the subsidiary dissonant mental states, 

Though the last two pairs may be of two kinds. 


The twenty listed here, from inattentiveness backwards, are consistently 
classed as subsidiary dissonant mental states (upaklesa, nye bar nyon mongs), 
while the [last] four—regret, drowsiness, ideation, and scrutiny—partake of 
some circumstances when they are dissonant and others when they are not, 
for which reason, when they do so, they are included alongside the subsidiary 
dissonant mental states. 

Now, with regard to the first of the twenty that are consistently consid- 
ered to be subsidiary dissonant mental states: (28) Anger (krodha, khro ba) is 
the inability to tolerate harmful [thoughts or deeds]. (29) Enmity (upanaha, 
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khon dzin) deposits harmful [thoughts] in the mind. (30) Hypocrisy (maksa, 
chab pa) is the concealment of one's own inadmissible faults. (31) Annoyance 
(pradasa, tshig pa) is the desire to utter harsh words, preceded by anger and 
enmity. (32) Jealousy (irsya, phrag dog) is the inability to tolerate the excellence 
of another. (33) Miserliness (ymatsarya, ser sna) is not daring to use one's own 
resources. (34) Deceit (maya, sgyu) is the physical or verbal fabrication one 
employs with an intention to deceive others. (35) Pretentiousness (sathya, 
gYo) is the [deliberate] misrepresentation of one’s own faults whenever they 
are seen or heard. (36) Self-satisfaction (mada, rgyags pa) is the obsession of 
those in the prime of life, and so forth, with their own prosperity and prestige. 
It entails attachment to one’s own talents, in contrast to “pride,” which entails 
conceit with regard to the talents of others. (37) Violence (vihimsa, rnam 
par 'tshe ba) is the permitting of oneself or others to engage in acts of killing, 
beating, and so forth. (38) Lack of conscience (ahrikya, ngo tsha med pa) is 
the non-avoidance of wrong-doing with regard to oneself. (39) Shamelessness 
(anapatrapya, khrel med pa) is the non-avoidance of wrong-doing with regard 
to others. (40) Dullness (styana, rmugs pa) is the lack of malleability in the 
mind with regard to its objects or sensa. (41) Mental agitation (auddhatya, 
rgod pa) is the reverting [of the mind] to previously encountered sense objects. 
(42) Faithlessness (asraddhya, ma dad pa) is an absence of eagerness due 
to lack of conviction in virtuous teachings or wholesome phenomena. (43) 
Indolence (kausidya, le lo) is the attachment to inferior activities and the lack 
of enthusiasm for wholesome phenomena. (44) Carelessness (pramada, bag 
med) is the means of not protecting the mind [from corruption], permitting 
it to run carefree. (45) Forgetfulness (smusitasmrtita, brjed ngas pa) is the 
lack of clarity and repeated loss of memory with respect to virtuous objects 
of reference. (46) Distraction (viksepa, gYeng ba) is the fascination of the 
mind for any objects associated with the three poisons. It has six aspects: 
natural distraction (suabhavaviksepa, ngo bo nyid kyi gYeng ba), exemplified by 
the consciousnesses of the five senses; external distraction (bahirdhaviksepa, 
phyi rol du gYeng ba), which is consciousness engaging its sense objects; inter- 
nal distraction (adhyatmaviksepa, nang gi gYeng ba), which occurs in the 
context of the mental dullness and agitation experienced when one savors 
meditative stability; the distraction of symbolism (nimittaviksepa, mtshan 
mai gYeng ba), which is the practice of the [sacred] teachings for the sake 
of the eight [worldly] concerns;"' distraction due to adverse circumstances 
(dausthulyaviksepa, gnas ngan len gyi gYeng ba), which is craving for the hap- 
piness associated with physical and mental refinement; and distraction due 
to mental attention (manasikaraviksepa, yid la byed pa'i rnam gYeng), which 
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occurs when the mind, without having completed its engagement in one 
object of reference, engages in another. (47) Inattentiveness (asamprajanya, 
shes bzhin ma yin pa) refers to the mental processes of the afflicted discrimina- 
tive awareness that inappropriately scrutinizes states [of non-virtue] that are 
to be rejected and those [states of virtue] that are to be adopted." 

All of these are established as the [six] primary and [twenty] subsidiary or 


lesser dissonant mental states. 


VARIABLE MENTAL STATES [(6)] 


With regard to the sixth [category of mental states, it says in the root verses]: 
... And there are the four variable [mental states]. 


With regard to these four, which are mentioned at the end of the afore- 
mentioned passage quoted from the Thirty Verses, (48) regret (kaukrtya, gyod 
pa) refers to the subsequent thought of remorse in respect of an action that 
one has previously undertaken; (49) drowsiness (middha, gnyid pa) occurs 
when the six modes of the engaged consciousness (satpravrttivijnana, ‘jug 
pa'i sems drug) are internally absorbed; (50) ideation (vitarka, rtog pa) refers 
to the [process of ] coarse [mental] engagement with the phenomena char- 
acterized as formative predispositions; and (51) scrutiny (vicara, dpyod pa) 
refers to the [process of | subtle mental engagement [with regard to the same 
phenomena]. 

These four are all designated as “variable mental states” (gzhan gyur bzhi) 
because their application varies according to circumstances and they are 
unspecified in terms of wholesome and unwholesome [phenomena], without 
being limited to one or the other. They may be exemplified by the negativity 
that ensues when one regrets virtuous actions, the virtue that ensues when 
one regrets negative actions, the negativity that ensues when one becomes 
drowsy while focusing on virtuous actions, and the virtue that ensues when 
one becomes drowsy while focusing on negative actions. 


FORMATIVE PREDISPOSITIONS DISASSOCIATED WITH 
THE MIND [b"] 


Secondly [see p. 489], the exegesis of formative predispositions disassoci- 
ated with the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara, mtshungs par ldan pa ma yin 
pai du byed) includes (1) [a recognition of] their essential nature and (2) 
their classification. 
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ESSENTIAL NATURE [i"] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 
The formative predispositions disassociated with the mind... 


This category [of formative predispositions] is designated as “disassociated” 
(viprayukta, mildan pa) because they do not, like mental states, partake of [the 
aforementioned] circumstances where the mind engages with its object of 
reference through the five concomitant characteristics (pazicasamprayuktaka, 
mtshungs ldan rnam pa [nga).'? They are nonetheless designated as "formative 
predispositions” (samskara, du byed) because they partake of predisposed 
circumstances." 


1"? and others have held that these refer to circum- 


In this regard, Upa Losa 


stances other than physical form, mind, and mental states. As for [the opinion 
of ] most [masters] of the past, Karma Trinlepa II"? says that 


There is nothingother than physical form, mind, and mental states, 
but the designations that are imputed with regard to the circum- 
stantial factors cannot be described as being either the same as or 
other than physical form, mind, and mental states. That is to say, 
they are neither established as any distinct substance apart from 
the triad of physical form and so on, which are the basis of their 
designation, nor [can they be considered to be] distinguishing 
counterparts (vyatireka, [dog pa) of those three kinds of entity, 
physical form and the like. They resemble, for example, a fist that 
cannot be described as identical with or anything other than its 
fingers." 


CLASSIFICATION [ii"] 


Secondly, with regard to [the classification of formative predispositions disas- 
sociated with the mind], there are two parts: (1) the analysis of twenty-three 
[formative predispositions] and (2) their synthesis in eight categories. 


ANALYSIS OF TWENTY-THREE FORMATIVE 
PREDISPOSITIONS [aa] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 
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...are twenty-three [in number]. 


In this regard, there are various extant enumerations and sequences, such 
as in the Satra That Reveals the Ten Abodes, where it is stated that there are 
seven hundred formative predispositions disassociated [with mind and men- 
tal states], and in the [Dissertation on] the Five Psycho-physical Aggregates, 
which presents a different account. 

However, when these are subsumed principally in accordance with the 
Higher Abhidharma [of the Compendium of Phenomenology, the following 
twenty-three formative predispositions are enumerated ]:'^ 

(1) Acquisition (prapti, thob pa) is an imputed existent referring to the 
[particular or qualitative] circumstances of which all formative predisposi- 
tions partake, including wholesome and unwholesome phenomena, although 
the Vaibhasika regard it as a substantial existent.” 

(2) The meditative absorption devoid of perception (asamjnisamapatti, du 
shes med pa'i snyoms ‘jug) is characterized as the cessation of the six modes of 
consciousness, which are non-stable conditions of mind and its mental states, 
by relying on the state of mind associated with the attainment phase of the 
fourth meditative concentration." 

(3) The meditative absorption of cessation (zirodbasamapatti, gog pai 
snyoms jug) is characterized as the cessation of the six modes of consciousness, 
which are non-stable conditions of mind and its mental states, along with the 
dissonant mental consciousness which is their stable condition. This occurs 
when a sublime [practitioner] of the Lesser Vehicle, who has mastered calm 
abiding—his mind reaching the summit of existence—and higher insight, 
relies on whatever uncorrupted discriminative awareness is present in the 
mind-stream.'? 

(4) The state of non-perception (äsamjñika, du shes med pa) is charac- 
terized as the cessation of directly evident innate feelings and perceptions, 
deriving from the mind that has attained the fourth meditative concentration. 
This is a particular [attribute of] Great Fruition (brhatphala, ‘bras bu che), 
a distinct abode associated with the fourth meditative concentration. This 
refers to the abode of the so-called “long-living gods” (dirghayusadeva, lha 
tshe ring po), who lack the leisure [to engage effectively in Buddhist practice] 
because they maintain a false view that deprecates [the possibility of attain- 
ing] release [from cyclic existence] at the time of their death, [knowing that] 
they would die and transmigrate [away from their exalted state] if perceptions 
were to arise."? 

(5) The faculty of the life-force (jivitendriya, srog gi dbang po) is the very 


substratum of formative predispositions, sustaining living beings for a fixed 
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period of time, in accordance with their respective classes. As such, it has a 
time-frame, measured in hundreds or thousands of years, or even lasting as 
long as an aeon, propelled by the force of the three kinds of deeds, generated 
in former lives." 

(6) Similarity of class or homogeneity (nz&Zyasabbaga, rigs mthun pa) refers 
to the sentient beings of the three world-systems and the psycho-physical 
aggregates through which they apprehend their respective objects. In the 
world-systems of desire and form, [sentient beings] appear to have a con- 
tinuum comprising five [aggregates], whereas in the world-system of form- 
lessness they have a continuum comprising four [aggregates]. Alternatively, 
[similarity of class] indicates the interrelationship of bodily parts belonging 
to sentient beings who may partake of different classes [gods, humans, etc.], 
assuming different physical appearances, and so forth.'’” 

(7) Birth (jari, skye ba) refers to the arising of a [particular] continuum 
of internal formative predispositions, which precludes [the possibility] of it 
taking birth in any other form. As such, [this continuum] partakes of a newly 
emerging [appearance], one that has not previously emerged.'? 

(8) Aging (jara, rga ba) refers to the distinct transformational and sequen- 
tial circumstances of which this continuum partakes, from the moment of 
birth through to the moment of death, including childhood, youth, adult 
maturity, and old age. | 

(9) Duration (szhiti, gnas) refers to the period during which this continuum 
does not perish, starting from birth and ending with death. 

(10) Impermanence (anityata, mi rtag pa) refers to the time of death, when 
this formerly existing continuum perishes and comes to an end. 

(11) Nominal clusters (ndmakaya, ming gi tshogs) are the expressive des- 
ignations which, although the essential nature of the aggregate of knowable 
phenomena and the like cannot actually be expressed, nonetheless extrapolate 
the essential nature of [generic] clusters [of phenomena], such as the eye 
and ears, or individual beings, such as gods and humans. "Names" are so- 
called because they are the means through which the intellect symbolically 
appraises conventional circumstances. "Clusters" are so-called because they 
combine within them many syllables or many similarities pertaining to their 
own particular classes."* 

(12)? Phrasal clusters (padakaya, tshig gi tshogs) express [meaning] by 
extrapolating particularities, even though the particular attributes of phe- 
nomena cannot actually be expressed, as in the sentence, "All formative predis- 
positions are impermanent." “Phrases or words” are so-called because through 
them particular objects are known. [The designation] “cluster” has already 
been explained.” 
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(13) Syllabic clusters (vyanjanakaya, yi gei tshogs) are the basis [of language] 
in that both nominal [clusters] and phrasal [clusters] emerge from their inter- 
related combinations. In this case, “cluster” (tshogs) means that [the syllables] 
combine minute phonemes or [syllables] of similar [phonetic] class.” 

(14) The status of an ordinary individual (prthagjanatva, so soi skye bo) 
refers to birth that is taken among the different distinct classes of living beings 
under the sway of the individual past actions when one has not obtained the 
sublime teachings [of Buddhism] that are remote from non-virtuous actions 
and has not abandoned the seeds of engagement in the three world-systems."? 

(15) Engagement (praurtti, jug pa) refers to the process of uninterrupted 
continuity in respect of the [interrelated] circumstances of causes and results, 
because this [ process] cannot cease, even for an instant. 

(16) Distinctive regularity (pratiniyama, so sor nges pa) refers to the ascer- 
tainment made in accordance with actual reality (dharmata, chos nyid) that 
virtuous and non-virtuous causes are differentiated, and that the results of 
past actions are also differentiated on the basis of patterns that are wanted 
and those that are unwanted. 

(17) Connection (yoga, byor brel ba) refers to the rightfully obtained 
conformity of cause and result, exemplified by the resources that derive from 
generosity and the discriminative awareness that derives from learning. 

(18) Rapidity (java, mgyogs pa) refers to the swift and fluid [succession 
of ] circumstances on the basis of which particular causal results immediately 
arise and subside. 

| (19) Sequence (anukrama, go rim) refers to the orderly succession of 
individual causes and results, from one to the next, which does not emerge 
spontaneously. 

(20) Time (kala, dus) refers to the process whereby causes and results that 
have originated and then ceased are [designated as] “past, those that have not 
yet originated are [designated as] eura and those that have originated but 
not ceased are [designated as] “present.” 

(21) Location (desa, yul) refers to the [diverse] presence of causes and 
results subsumed in corporeal beings in all the ten directions [of space]. 

(22) Number (samkhyd, grangs) refers to the separate and distinct enu- 
meration of [all] the formative predispositions, which is made because their 
differences are incompatible with them numbering only one. 

(23) Grouping (samagri, tshogs pa) refers to the combination of all inter- 
related conditions that pertain to [specific] causes and results, as, for example, 
in the case of the production of sensory consciousness, when sense objects, 
sense faculties, and mental attention—these three—are all grouped together. 
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SYNTHESIS IN EIGHT CATEGORIES [bb] 


With regard to the latter [it says in the root verses]: 


They are subsumed in eight categories because they partake of 
Increase and decrease, an absence of cognizance, 

Abodes, similarity, characteristics, conventional terminology, 
And an absence of [spiritual] attainment, 

As well as causes and their results. 


Among these twenty-three [formative predispositions that are disassoci- 
ated with mind and mental states, when they are all grouped together]: (1) 
the first one [acquisition] partakes of circumstances when it will increase 
and decrease; (2) the second, third, and fourth all partake of an absence of 
cognizance; (3) the fih [the faculty of the life-force] partakes of abodes or 
realms; (4) the sixth partakes of similarity [of class or species]; (5) the four 
commencing with the seventh partake of the characteristics [of birth, aging, 
duration, and impermanence]; (6) the three commencing with the eleventh 
[i.e., nominal, phrasal, and syllabic clusters] partake of conventional termi- 
nology; (7) the fourteenth [the status of an ordinary individual] partakes of 
an absence of [higher spiritual] attainments; and (8) the nine commencing 
from the fifteenth partake of the circumstances that pertain to causes and 
their results. 

So it is that all these [formative predispositions disassociated with mind 
and its mental states] are subsumed into eight categories. ? 


THE AGGREGATE OF CONSCIOUSNESS [e'] 


Fifth, [the explanation of ] the aggregate of consciousness has two parts: (1) 
a brief description and (2) a detailed exegesis. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION [i] 
Concerning the former [it says in the root verses]: 


Mind, mentation, and consciousness 
Correlate to the eight modes [of consciousness]. 


It is the case that “mind” (citta, sems), “mentation” (manas, yid), and “con- 
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sciousness” (vijňäna, rnam par shes pa) —all three—are held by the Vaibhasika 
and Sautrantika to be “term-universals” (samdanyasabda, spyi sgra) correlating 
with the six modes fof consciousness]. By contrast, the Madhyamika and 
Citramatrin apply them as term-universals correlating with the eight modes 
[of consciousness] (¢shogs brgyad), whether in the context of the ordinary 
presentation [of mind] or with reference to the widest sense of these terms." 

Ihe defining characteristic which these three terms [commonly] share is 
that they are all [aspects of ] mind, apperceiving the essential nature of objects 
and differentiating the essential nature of their respective referents by means 
of cognition. 

However, when the [mentalist] teachings are emphasized, or when one 
refers to these three terms in their narrowest possible sense, “mind,” “intellect,” 
and “consciousness” may be separately applied as follows: 

(1) The substratum consciousness (Zlayavijiana, kun gzbi't rnam par shes 
pa) should be exclusively established as “mind” (citta) because (a) it accumu- 
lates the [latent] propensities or seeds of all the psycho-physical aggregates, 
sensory bases, and activity fields; (b) it refers objectively to the diversity [of 
its maturational propensities]; and (c) it cognizes its objects. 

(2) The dissonant mental consciousness (Kistamanovijriana, nyon yid kyi 
rnam par shes pa) should be exclusively established as “mentation” (manas) 
because it is the cognition that at all times is conceited with pride, imposing 
egotistical thoughts on clear sensory images, for which reason it embodies 
arrogance and egotism. 

(3) The six modes of engaged consciousness (pravrttivijÓiana, jug shes tshogs 
drug) should be exclusively established as “consciousness” (vijiiana) because 
they clearly refer to diverse particulars, engaging with their distinctive [sense] 
objects individually. Therefore, it is said in the [Sutra of tbe] Dense Array 
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(Ghanavytthasutra): 


Mind pertains to the substratum consciousness, 
Mentation embodies the egotistical mind. 
Consciousness is that which apprehends sense objects. 


DETAILED EXEGESIS [ii'] 


The latter has three parts: (1) [the exegesis of ] mind, which is the substra- 
tum [consciousness]; (2) [the exegesis of] mentation which is the dissonant 
mental consciousness; and (3) the exegesis of the six modes of [engaged] 
consciousness. 
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EXEGESIS OF MIND OR SUBSTRATUM 
CONSCIOUSNESS [aa] 


The first of these comprises five topics: (1) the defining characteristics [of the 
substratum consciousness]; (2) its demonstrations; (3) its objective referents 
and sense data; (4) its processes of engagement and reversal; and (5) an exege- 
sis of the propensities (vasana, bag chags) that issue from the seminal aspect 
(bijabhaga, sa bon gyi cha) (of the substratum consciousness]. 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS [1] 


With regard to the first [it says in the root verses]: 


The substratum consciousness, unobscured and unspecified, 
Has both seminal and maturational aspects 
On the basis of which propensities are [actually] distributed. 


The ordinary or general definition of the substratum consciousness is that it 
is the unobscured and unspecified principal mode of consciousness, function- 
ing as the ground from which propensities are actually distributed, cognizing 
the essential nature of its objects dependent on both its maturational aspects 
and its seminal aspects. 

Among the nuances implied by the term “aspect” (cha) in this context, the 
definition of the seminal aspect (bijabhaga, sa bon gyi cha) [of the substratum 
consciousness] is that it denotes the [latent] propensities present within the 
substratum, while the definition of the maturational aspect (vipakabhaga, 
rnam smin gyi cha) is that it is the causal condition giving rise to distinct 
fruitional phenomena. Therefore, the substratum is designated as “that in 
which seeds are fully ripened or perfumed, dependent on [latent] propensi- 
ties that have been atemporally present.” In relation to phenomena that 
will manifest in the future, [the content of the substratum consciousness] is 
designated as "seminal" or “potential,” and in relation to phenomena that have 
already manifested, it is designated as "maturational." 

Since both of [these seminal and maturational aspects] are in association 
with consciousness when it cognizes the essential nature of its objects, [it is] 
also [said that] the substratum consciousness in fact has three facets [seminal, 
maturational, and cognitive], which partake of an identical nature. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS [2"] 


With regard to the second, the demonstrations [of the substratum conscious- 
ness, it says in the root verses]: 


It denotes associated [formative predispositions] 
Which are invisible and fractional, 
But objectively appear. 


The demonstrations (laksya, mtsban gzhi) [of the substratum conscious- 
ness] in general may be found in those sense data which, with reference to 
the internal compulsively acquired [psycho-physical aggregates] and to the 
external physical world, are invisible and fractional, and, therefore, barely 
capable of appearing objectively."* Such [sensa] are associated with the five 
ever-present mental states and particularly with equanimity, among the 
aspects of feeling (vedana, tshor ba), and they are unobscured in their essen- 
tial nature by dissonant mental states, unspecified in terms of virtuous and 
non-virtuous actions, and uninterrupted as long as cyclic existence endures."" 

[More specifically] the demonstrations of the seminal aspect [of the sub- 
stratum consciousness] are found in those imprints of it which are endowed 
with propensities capable of regenerating the content of the substratum itself, 
while the demonstrations of the maturational aspect [of the substratum] are 
found in those imprints of it that are endowed with maturational phenomena 
that have already been ripened or projected by means of corrupt past actions. 


OBJECTIVE REFERENTS AND SENSE DATA [5"] 


With regard to the third, the objective referents and sense data (dmigs rnam) 
[associated with the substratum consciousness, it says in the root verses]: 


Compulsively acquiring corrupt [phenomena]... 


The internal objective referents [of the substratum consciousness] include 
compulsively acquired corrupt phenomena, such as the [non-material aggre- 
gates] “endowed with four names" (ming bzhii phung po), while the corre- 
sponding external [objective referents] comprise the apparent phenomena of 
the physical world. Even in [the world-system of ] formlessness, [the substra- 
tum consciousness] refers objectively to its own seeds and to the [non-material 
aggregates endowed with] four names. 
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The sense data [associated with the substratum consciousness], though 
[subtle and] barely capable of appearing objectively, cannot be eliminated by 
superimposition. Consequently, their corresponding [external] objects are 
invisible [to consciousness] and imprecisely ascertained, and therefore can- 
not be delimited.” 


PROCESSES OF SENSORY ENGAGEMENT AND REVERSAL [4"] 


Fourth, the processes of engagement and reversal [with respect to the sub- 
stratum consciousness] are discussed in two parts: (1) the process of sensory 
engagement (pravrtti, jug tshul) and (2) the process of its reversal (nivrtti, 


ldog tshul).’” 


PROCESS OF SENSORY ENGAGEMENT [a’' | 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 
... It engages continuously throughout the three world-systems. . . 


The engagement [ofthe substratum consciousness] occurs in respect ofthe 
external and internal objects which form its objective referent, and takes place 
exclusively in concomitance with the five ever-present mental states (kun gro 
Inga), [among] the associated mental states. ^? 

This process is characterized as an “engagement based on interacting condi- 
tions, in that it depends on the interaction of the substratum consciousness 
with the engaged consciousness—analogous to the relationship between a 
structural supporting beam™ and a building.” 

Then again, this process may also be [described as] a “concurrent engage- 


ment” (sababbavapravrtti, lhan cig jug pa), implying that 


(1) with the exception of the meditative equipoise of cessation, in cir- 
cumstances in which the mind is inactive, [the engagement] will be 
concurrent with the dissonant mental consciousness; 

(2) whereas, in the [world-system of ] formlessness, it will be concurrent 
with both mentation and the mental consciousness; and | 

(3) in the [world-system] of desire, it will be conditionally concurrent with 
all the [other] seven modes [of consciousness]. 


In this way, the process of engagement is considered to be innately concur- 
rent, regardless of whatever world-system the substratum relates to, what- 
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ever the class of sentient beings, whatever feelings are present, and whatever 
unspecified virtuous or non-virtuous mental states happen to arise. It does not 
function [merely] “in association.with” these [respective levels of existence]. 

Moreover, this engagement [of the substratum consciousness] is one that 
persists continuously through [a succession of ] births. For, when [the substra- 
tum consciousness] pertaining to this [ present] life expires, it will be revived 
by the propensities of past actions (karmavasana, las kyi bag chags) and the 
propensities of the subject-object dichotomy (grahyagrahakavasana, bzung 
dzin gyi bag chags) and then re-engage as the substratum [consciousness] 
pertaining to the next life. So, once [this consciousness] has expired, it re- 


engages with the next life, and so on." 


PROCESS or REVERSAL [b] 


With regard to the latter, the process of reversal [of the substratum conscious- 
ness, it says in the root verses]: 


But when the adamantine meditative stability arises, 
And one becomes an arhat, it will be reversed. 


The maturational aspect of [the substratum consciousness] will be reversed, 
according to the tradition of the followers of the Greater Vehicle, immediately 
after the adamantine meditative stability (vajropamasamadhi, rdo rje lta bui 
ting nge dzin) has arisen and [consciousness] is transformed into the mirror- 
like pristine cognition (a4darsajnana, me long lta bui ye shes). According to 
the cradition of the Lesser Vehicle, this reversal occurs when one has attained 
[the status of] an arhat and the psycho-physical aggregates have all passed 
into non-residual nirvana (#iravasesanirvana, lhag ma med par mya ngan las 
das pa). At that time it is held that the continuity of awareness will also be 
interrupted. ^4 

Wich regard to the non-virtuous or unwholesome phenomena pertaining 
to the seminal aspect [of the substratum consciousness], once the antidotes 
for these unwholesome phenomena have arisen and become steadfast, they 
[too] will be reversed. 


[SYNONYMS FOR THE SUBSTRATUM CONSCIOUSNESS] 


‘There are many synonyms for this [substratum consciousness]. In the context 
of the Greater Vehicle, it is known as the “ground of knowable phenom- 
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ena" (jneyasthiti, shes byai gnas) because it is the locus of the three natures 
(trisvabhava, ngo bo nyid gsum) into which all knowable phenomena [may be 
allocated ]."" Also [in the Greater Vehicle], it is known as the “appropriating 
consciousness” (4danavijriana, len pai rnam shes) because it has the functions 
of reincarnating (pratisamdbi, nying mtshams sbyor ba) as well as acquiring 
and maintaining the psycho-physical aggregates." Elsewhere, it is called the 
"store-consciousness of all seeds" (sarvabijakalayavijnana) because it has the 
function of supporting all the seeds. It is known as the “fruitional conscious- 
ness” (vipakavijnana, rnam smin gyi rnam shes) because it assuredly ripens and 
generates past actions and their corrupt deeds; and it is commonly known as 
the “substratum consciousness” (alayavijnana, kun gzhii rnam shes) because 
it functions as the ground of all things of cyclic existence and nirvana.” 

The terms “fundamental consciousness" (mulavijiana, rtsa ba'i rnam shes), 
"aggregate that persists for the duration of cyclic existence” (asamsaraskandha, 
‘khor ba ji srid pai phung po), “link of the rebirth process” (bhavanga, srid pa'i 
yan lag), “maturational consciousness” (vipakavijnana, rnam smin gyi rnam 
shes), and so forth, which are known in the context of the Lesser Vehicle, are 
also identical in their meaning.” 

Although these terms cannot be differentiated in their essential nature, 
there are indeed many characteristics that differentiate them on the basis of 
the propensities. 

Proofs are also found of [this substratum consciousness] in the Summa- 
tion of Ascertainment from the Yogacara Level, established by means of scrip- 
tural authority and logical reasoning, including the eightfold reasoning [of 
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Asanga]. 


PROPENSITIES THAT ISSUE FROM THE SEMINAL ASPECT OF 
SUBSTRATUM CONSCIOUSNESS [5"| 


Fifth, the exegesis of the propensities that issue from the seminal aspect [of the 
substratum consciousness] includes (1) a brief description and (2) a detailed 
exegesis. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION [a] 
With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


Propensities [are analyzed] according to the ground in which they 
are distributed, 
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Their distributors, the distribution process, and their actual 
content. 


DETAILED ExEGEsIs [b] 


When the aforementioned description [of the substratum consciousness] as 
being “endowed with propensities” (bag chags ldan pa) is analyzed in greater 
detail, there are four topics to be considered: (1) the ground in which [propen- 
sities] are distributed, (2) the distributors, (3) the [on-going] distribution pro- 
cess, and (4) an exegesis of the actual content of the distributed propensities. 


THE GROUND IN WHICH PROPENSITIES ARE 
DISTRIBUTED [i"] 


Concerning the first of these [it says in the root verses]: 


The stable continuum [of the substratum], though not clearly 
[cognized], 
Is that in which [propensities] have the capacity to be distributed, 


Because it is concurrent with the [other modes of consciousness] 
Which are their [actual] distributors. 


The distribution of the propensities takes place within the substratum, 
which has a stable continuum, and not within the six modes [of engaged 
consciousness] and their external physical forms, which are unstable. Thatis to 
say, the distribution of propensities takes place within the substratum, where 
virtuous and non-virtuous or wholesome and unwholesome [phenomena] are 
unspecified, and their objective referents, sense data, essential nature, and so 
forth are not clearly cognized by ordinary persons, pious attendants, hermit 
buddhas, and the like.'” 

On the other hand, this distribution [of propensities] does not take place 
within the six modes of engaged consciousness where virtuous and non-vir- 
tuous [phenomena] arise, and objective referents and sensa are cognized with 
great clarity. Nor does it occur within the dissonant mental consciousness 
because the latter cognizes its objective referents and sense data with great 
clarity and is delimited, even though [virtuous and non-virtuous phenomena] 
are unspecified therein. ? 

[Furthermore,] the distribution of propensities takes place within the 
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substratum, which is the apprehending subject, in an impermanent state 
of flux, because they have the capacity to be distributed [therein]. On the 
other hand, this distribution does not occur within permanent [phenom- 
ena, such as] space, or the cessation obtained through non-analytical means 
(apratisamkhyanirodha, so sor brtags min gyi gog pa), and the like.* Also, the 
distribution of propensities within the substratum takes place with reference 
to a single mental continuum, concurrently with (the other seven modes of 
consciousness] which function as their distributors, and it does not occur 
when these are in isolation. 


THE DISTRIBUTORS [ii"] 


Concerning the second [the distributors of these propensities, it says in the 
root verses]: 


Seven modes [of consciousness] and their peripheral supports 
Are the actual distributors [of these propensities]. 


The actual distributors [of propensities from within the substratum] are 
[the other] seven modes [of consciousness] and their associated [or peripheral 
mental states], which have the capacity to effect this distribution, and are 
capable of [sensory or mental] engagement. Among them, it is through the 
virtuous and non-virtuous [phenomena] connected with the corruptible six 
modes [of engaged consciousness] that propensities of both the maturational 
and causal types become localized; whereas through the unspecified [phe- 
nomena] and the dissonant mental consciousness only the propensities of the 
causal type become localized, not those of the maturational type. 

Furthermore, propensities are not actually distributed by the corporeal 
actions of body and speech. Rather, it is the mind motivating these [actions] 
that acts as their distributor, enabling their [ripening] results to emerge. 


THE DISTRIBUTION PROCESS [iii"] 
Concerning the third, the [ongoing] distribution process [it says in the root 


verses]: 


Even though [propensities] may have ceased, 
They still have the capacity to generate their results. 
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The substratum [consciousness] maintains its association over along period 
of time with [the propensities] that give rise to the unspecified virtuous and 
non-virtuous phenomena of the seven [other] modes [of consciousness]. In 
fact, the production and cessation [of propensities] is concurrent, so that 
even though the mental phenomena that act as their distributor may have 
subsequently ceased [to exist], the stream of propensities still continues to 
adhere to the substratum, whether they are of the homogeneous [causal] type 
or the type that has the capacity to generate [specific] results.'® 


THE ACTUAL CONTENT OF THE DISTRIBUTED 
PROPENSITIES [iv"] 


Fourth, [the exegesis of ] the actual content of the distributed propensities has 
five topics: (1) defining characteristics, (2) classification, (3) natural properties, 
(4) [essential] abiding nature, and (5) localization. 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS [aa"] 


Concerning the first [it says in the root verses]: 


The distributed [| propensities] include those of the causal type, 
Which are similar in class [to the original mental phenomena], 
And those that are maturational, 

And therefore capable of generating other [mental phenomena]. 


With regard to the defining characteristics of the propensities that are 
distributed, [the definition of ) the causal propensities (misyandavasana, rgyu 
mthun gyi bag chags) is that, dependent on the concurrent production and 
cessation of mental phenomena in relation to the substratum, they have an 
extraordinary capacity to regenerate [as propensities] of the homogeneous 
type which are similar in class to the [original] phenomena. The definition of 
the maturational propensities (vipakavasana, rnam par smin pai bag chags) 
is that they are the causal conditions capable of generating other distinct 
phenomena and have the capacity to be distributed within the substratum 
by other phenomena. 


CLASSIFICATION [bb"] 


Concerning the classification [of propensities, it says in the root verses]: 
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The six kinds of seed comprise those that are external and internal, 
[The two] that are invisible, and those that are relative and absolute. 


There are six kinds of seed (bija, sa bon rnam pa drug): (1) external seeds 
(phyi' sa bon), such as those of the sal tree (Sali, sa li); (2i) internal seeds 
(nang gi sa bon), which are present in the substratum; ““ (3-4) two kinds of 
invisible [seed] (mi gsal ba gnyis), which may refer either to virtuous and non- 
virtuous [mental phenomena] or to the impact of the dissonant mental states 
on the sense data, which are irivisible and unspecified; (5) relative [seeds], 
comprising objects of external conventional appearance (phy: tha snyad pa'i 
yul kun rdzob); and (6) the absolute [seed], which is the support for all the 
seeds that can be scrutinized internally (mang dpyad bzod sa bon thams cad 
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kyi rten don dam). 


NATURAL PROPERTIES [cc'"] 


Concerning the natural properties [of propensities, it says in the root verses]: 


They abide through" their [association with] five natural 
properties. 


[Propensities] abide through their association with five natural properties 


(rang bzhin Inga), that is to say: 


(1) Seeds or propensities originate co-emergently (/han cig “byung ba), 
intending to produce their [appropriate] results in an immediate man- 
ner, uninterrupted by the instant when they perish, which immediately 
follows their production, or by any other intervening instant of time. 

(2) They originate continuously (rgyun chags su “byung ba), until [their 
continuum] is destroyed by [an appropriate] antidote. 

(3) Even though many propensities may be spontaneously present, they 
originate exclusively through the distinctive regular patterning [of 
their own seeds] (so sor nges pa kho na las ‘byung ba). 

(4) The propensities originate through proximate conditions (rkyen gang 
nye ba las byung ba). 

(s) They originate indirectly from beginningless seeds (sa bon thog med 
nas brgyud de byung ba). Therefore, an intrinsic result may be estab- 
lished as being present in its seed, and a result may be established also 
on the basis of its seed. These may be exemplified [respectively] by 
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the re-emergence of the substratum from the substratum, and by the 
emergence of a rice shoot from another rice shoot. 


These points concerning the seeds and their natural properties have [also] 
been mentioned by Dignaga."” 


ESSENTIAL ABIDING NATURE [dd"] 


Concerning the [essential] abiding nature [of the propensities, it says in the 
root verses]: 


Though they are localized by whatever localizes them, 
They remain unspecified and cannot be described 
As identical in substance, or different. 


If one were to ask what is the essential abiding nature of these propensities, 
it is that, regardless of the unspecified virtuous or non-virtuous [phenom- 
ena] in which they become localized, the propensities themselves remain 
unspecified. This is because they are identical in substance to the unspecified 
substratum. 

However, you might ask, surely this [process] applies not to the diversity 
of propensities, but rather to the causes of the diversity of phenomena? [One 
should know that] while [these propensities] are [merely] propensities they 
do not appear diversified, but when their [appropriate] results are taking 
shape, they themselves are transformed into the diversity of phenomena. In 
the Greater Vehicle, this is also called the “profound and subtle dependent 
origination” (zab cing phra bai rten brel). 

Then, with regard to whether the propensities abide in a manner that is 
qualitatively identical or different [to the substratum], one might think that 
if the propensities are identical in substance to the substratum and [conse- 
quently] unspecified, there would be a contradiction in them subsequently 
emerging from it as the manifold diversity of virtuous and non-virtuous [phe- 
nomena]; and that if they are different [in substance], the seeds themselves 
would [have to be identified with] the [diversity of] mind and its mental 
states, and so it would be implicit that a single individual person could partake 
of many minds. 

The sublime [Asanga] has said in this regard that the propensities cannot 
be described as [phenomena] that are the same or distinct from this [sub- 
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stratum ].'^ In the Combined Commentary [on the Summary of the Greater 
Vehicle], | Asvabhava] explains with examptes that the Sautrantika hold the 
mind which apprehends the sensum of an object and the sensum itself to be 
neither identical nor different. Accordingly, on that analogy, he states that 
"the propensities and the substratum cannot be described as counterparts 
that are identical [in substance], nor can they even be described as different 


substances." 2 


LOCALIZATION [ee"] 


Concerning the localization [of the propensities, it says in the root verses]: 


They become localized by regenerating their own habitat, 
And by generating [impulses] that did not previously exist. 


In this regard, although there are different explanations which accord with 
[different] teachers, the master Dharmapála'? and others have said that if 
one could think of [all] the classes of che propensities one would be well 
acquainted with beginningless cyclic existence! For this reason he identified 
both of the ways in which [the propensities] become localized: (1) their pri- 
mary function is to regenerate their own locus or habitat [which is the sub- 
stratum]; and (2) they also newly generate [imprints] that did not previously 
exist, as when maturational propensities newly emerge or the propensities 


associated with what one has heard or studied are newly established. 


EXEGESIS OF MENTATION, OR DISSONANT MENTAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS [bb'] 


The second part [of the detailed exegesis of the aggregate of consciousness; 
see p. 512] is the exegesis of the dissonant mental consciousness (klista- 
manovijnana, nyon yid kyi rnam par shes pa). This has four topics: (1) its 
defining characteristics, (2) its demonstrations, (3) its function, and (4) its 
[processes of ] engagement and reversal. 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS [1"] 


With regard to the first [the defining characteristics of the dissonant mental 
consciousness, it says in the root verses]: 
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Embodying egotism, and unspecified... 


This is the principal [mode of] consciousness that cognizes the bare objects 
of the substratum and has the capacity to activate the predominant condi- 
tion of extremely agitated mental activity. As longas the sublime path [of the 
buddhas] has not been attained, this [dissonant mental consciousness] refers 
objectively to the substratum consciousness, obscured by the dissonant mental 
states of perpetual egotism, and it is unspecified.“ 


DEMONSTRATIONS [2"] 


With regard to the second [the demonstrations of the dissonant mental con- 
sciousness, it says in the root verses]: 


... Mentation is endowed with associated mental states, 
Comprising four of the dissonant mental states. 


Egotistical mentation (ngar dzin gyi yid) is endowed with associated [men- 
tal states], comprising four of the dissonant mental states, namely, egotistical 
delusion, egotistical view, egotistical attachment, and egotistical pride, and so 
forth—the last words implying that it also includes nine altogether: the five 
ever-present mental states (kun gro Inga), along with egotistical view, pride, 
ignorance, and doubt.’® 


FUNCTION [5"] 


With regard to the third [it says in the root verses}: 


It has the functions of binding [the modes of engaged 
consciousness | 


To corrupt states, and of implanting seeds. 


[The dissonant mental consciousness] activates the predominant condi- 
tion of mental consciousness (manovijriána, yid shes) and functions as the 
locus that binds the six modes [of engaged consciousness] to substantialist 
[views], after which it binds them to corrupt states, ensuring that seeds are 
implanted in the substratum. 
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PROCESSES OF ENGAGEMENT AND REVERSAL [4"| 


With regard to the fourth [it says in the root verses]: 


Referring objectively to the substratum, it engages routinely, 
But it is reversed on the sublime [path]. 


The directly manifest dissonant mental consciousness, along with its 
peripheral [mental states], does not emerge during the meditative equipoise of 
sublime beings, nor while entering the meditative absorption of cessation, nor 
on the levels associated [with the path] of no-more-learning (asaiksamarga, 
mi slob pa'i lam), but it does emerge during the [four paths of] learning 
(Saiksamarga) and during the post-meditative experiences associated with 
the meditative absorption of cessation.'^ 

Apart from these [special] circumstances, in all [other ordinary] cir- 
cumstances where it is unspecified in terms of virtuous and non-virtuous 
[phenomena], the dissonant mental consciousness refers objectively to the 
substratum [consciousness] and at the same time it engages routinely [with 
the six modes of engaged consciousness]. 

Even so, this process may be reversed from the first level of the path of 
insight (darsanamarga), according to the Greater Vehicle; and its [latent] pro- 
pensities or innate aspects may be reversed through the transformations that 
occur on the eighth [bodhisattva] level, associated with the path of medita- 
tion (bbavanamarga). Its most subtle latent tendencies (bag la nyal phra zhing 
phra ba) are reversed at the same time when the substratum [consciousness 
itself is reversed], i.e., at the end of the continuum of the ten [bodhisattva] 
levels (dasabbuzmi). On the buddha level, it is then transformed into the con- 
clusive pristine cognition of sameness (samatajnana, myam nyid kyi ye shes). 

There are many authoritative passages of the scriptures that establish the 
proof of this [dissonant mental consciousness].' The Summary of the Greater 
Vehicle itself offers six reasons.” 

Incidentally, if I may digress, there is a passage [in the Treasury of Phenom- 
enology| which says:"? 


Mentation is the [residual] consciousness immediately after 
The sixfold [engaged consciousness] has passed. 


In accordance with this passage, Je Rangjungwa has designated the [resid- 
ual] mentation [that remains] immediately after [any of] the six modes of 
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consciousness have ceased by the term “mentation that is [an aspect of] the 
sixth [mode of consciousness]" (drug pai yid)." It is [generally] acknowl- 
edged that this does not refer to the dissonant mental consciousness, but is, 
rather, a synonym for mentation (manas). However, there are some who also 
refer to it as the “mentation that serves as a property of the dissonant mental 
[consciousness]" (nyon mongs can gyi yid kyi chos can du gyur pa'i yid). 

It is explained that this immediate mentation must also continue to func- 
tion, after the sixfold [mode of engaged consciousness] has ceased, as the 
predominant condition of the uncorrupted pristine cognition in the mind 
of a sublime being.” 

Also on this point, there are some who employ similar terminology, saying 
that the principal [aspect of | mind is the substratum, and that mentation has 
two aspects, comprising absolute mentation (don dam pai yid) and circum- 
stantial mentation (gnas skabs pai yid). In this case, the former refers to the 
dissonant mental [consciousness] and the latter to the [residual] conscious- 
ness that remains immediately after the cessation of the six modes of engaged 
consciousness. " 


EXEGESIS OF THE SIX MODES OF ENGAGED 
CONSCIOUSNESS [cc'] 


The third part [of the detailed exegesis of the aggregate of consciousness; see 
p- 512] is the exegesis of the six modes of [engaged] consciousness (rnam shes 
tshogs drug). This has four topics: (1) their essential nature; (2) their defining 
characteristics; (3) their locus, sense objects, and concomitants; and (4) their 
functions along with their origins. 


ESSENTIAL NATURE [1"] 


With regard to the first [the essential nature of engaged consciousness, it says 
in the root verses]: 


The essential nature of the process of sensory engagement is that 

The [modes of ] consciousness, referring objectively to their 
diversely appearing objects, 

Arise in conjunction with four conditions. 


In general it is the case that consciousness becomes localized on account 
of its [ability] to cognize dissimilar sense objects. The term “engagement” 
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(pravrtti, jug pa) suggests that [consciousness] relates to individual sense 
objects among those that diversely appear, and consequently a clear sensum 
repeatedly emerges. The term “consciousness” (vijiana, rnam par shes pa) 
here suggests that [the subject] refers objectively to the essential nature of its 
[appropriate] sense object. 

This [engaged consciousness] comprises six [modes], extending from visual 
consciousness (caksurvijiana, mig gi rnam par shes pa), as far as mental con- 
sciousness (yanovijriana, yid kyi rnam par shes p^). 

Furthermore, each of these [six modes of engaged consciousness] arises 
dependent on four conditions. Among them, in the case of visual con- 
sciousness, the referential condition (zlambanapratyaya, dmigs pa'i rkyen) 
comprises the visual forms that appear as if they were external to itself. The 
predominant condition (adhipatipratyaya, bdag rkyen) comprises the sense 
organs of the eyes. The immediate condition (samanantarapratyaya, de ma 
thag rkyen) comprises an uninterrupted preceding moment of mental atten- 
tion. The causal condition (Petupratyaya, rgyu'i rkyen) comprises the [visual] 
consciousness that arises, dependent on [the propensities of ] the substratum, 
endowed with the characteristic of apperceiving individual visual forms.” 

These four conditions are similarly applied to each of the [following] 
four [modes of engaged consciousness], namely, auditory consciousness 
(frotravijfiana, rna irnam par shes pa), olfactory consciousness (ghranavijnana, 
snairnam par shes pa), gustatory consciousness (jihvavijnana, lcei rnam par 
shes pa), and tactile consciousness (kayavijnana, lus kyi nam par shes pa). 

As far as mental consciousness is concerned, the referential condition 
comprises the knowable phenomena which appear as if they were different 
to itself; the predominant condition comprises, with one special exception, 
the dissonant mental [consciousness]; the immediate condition is the mental 
activity preceding it; and the causal condition is the mental consciousness that 
arises, dependent on [the propensities of | the substratum, endowed with the 
characteristic of apperceiving individual mental phenomena. 

With regard to the [aforementioned] “special exception,’ the predominant 
condition of the uncorrupted pristine cognition of sublime minds is its neces- 
sity to [continue] functioning by means of mentation immediately after the 
six [modes of consciousness] have ceased.'” 


DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS [2"] 


With regard to the second [it says in the root verses]: 
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Their defining characteristic is that, dependent on their 
predominant condition, 
They perceive the sensory activity fields. 


As far as the defining characteristics of these six [modes of engaged con- 
sciousness] are concerned, the defining characteristic of visual consciousness 
is that, dependent on the sense organs of the eyes, which are its predominant 
condition, sensory consciousness perceives sensa corresponding to the activ- 
ity field of visual form, and so on [in the case of auditory consciousness, 
etc.]. The defining characteristic of the sixth, mental consciousness, is that 
the central consciousness cognizes the activity field of mental phenomena, 
which is its own object, dependent on the sense faculty of the mind (mana 
indriya, yid dbang), which is its predominant condition, and it is [therefore] 
different in substance from the [previously mentioned] dissonant mental 
[consciousness]. 


Locus, SENSE OBJECTS, AND CONCOMITANTS [3"] 


With regard to the third [it says in the root verses]: 


Through the locus of the sense organs, 

They refer objectively to their sense objects, 

And they maintain a concomitance [between mind and mental 
states]. 


Regarding the locus [of the six modes of engaged consciousness], (1) in 
general, the substratum consciousness is the locus for the seeds of all [the six 
modes of consciousness]. Their former locus—immediately preceding that 
[subsidence in the substratum]—is the immediate mentation which lingers 
following their cessation; and their subsequent locus which will re-emerge 
concurrently with mental consciousness [when they are reactivated] is the 
dissonant mental consciousness." Thereafter, the peripheral mental states 
are the locus in which all the six modes [of engaged consciousness] pursue 
virtuous or non-virtuous actions, and dissonant mental consciousness is the 
locus in which they pursue corrupt [actions] and are consequently bound to 
substantialist [views]. (2) In particular, the [distinctive] loci that emerge con- 
currendy with [the consciousnesses of ] the five senses comprise the respective 
sense organs, such as the eye. 

It is through these loci that [the six modes of engaged consciousness] refer 
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objectively to their respective six sense objects—visual forms, sounds, odors, 
tastes, tangibles, and mental phenomena. At the same time, they maintain a 
concomitance between mind and its mental states, including the five ever- 
present [mental states]. 


FUNCTIONS AND ORIGINS [4"] 


With regard to the fourth [the functions of the six modes of engaged con- 
sciousnesses, along with their origins, it says in the root verses): 


Their functions include conceptualizing with respect to objects of 
reference, 

Prevarication with respect to objects of reference, and so forth. 

They originate in conjunction with conditions, like waves from 
water. 

In particular, mental consciousness is uninterrupted, 

Except in the five [special] circumstances, where mind is absent. 


The functions (byed las) of these [six modes of engaged consciousness] 
are to facilitate the apprehension of their respective sense objects. [Among 
them,] the five modes of sensory [consciousness] engage in the pursuit of 
virtuous and dissonant [actions], they engage in the pursuit of the [ positive 
and negative] motivations behind those actions, and they engage in the pur- 
suit of [the corresponding results] which are imbued with suffering or the 
absence of suffering.” | 

On the other hand, mental consciousness [only] has the functions of engag- 
ingin [the pursuit of ] virtuous or non-virtuous phenomena and the [associ- 
ated] actions, whereas the other [five modes of engaged] consciousness also 
facilitate the complete apprehension of their [respective] results, endowed 
with suffering or the absence of suffering. The salient point here is that the 
actions themselves originate, in particular, through mental activity. 

In this regard, [the most distinctive activities pursued by the engaged con- 
sciousness are outlined in] the following maxim:"? 


Conceptualizing with respect to objects of reference, 
Prevaricating with respect to objects of reference, 
Being intoxicated, falling sleep, and waking up. 
Fainting and regaining consciousness, 

Engaging in physical and verbal activities, 
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Experiencing activity devoid of attachment, 
Cutting off and connecting with the roots of virtue, 
Transmigrating at death and being reborn. 


With regard to the origins [of the six modes of engaged consciousness], 
the Sautrantika and others hold that there is no multiplicity of immediate 
conditions and that each [moment of] consciousness arises exclusively due 
to a single [preceding moment of] consciousness, because an immediate 
condition comprising a multiplicity [of immediate conditions] would not 
be causally effective. However, in this [tradition of Higher Abhidharma], it 
is the referential condition of consciousness that is individually ascertained, 
and consequently, there is no need to individually ascertain the immediate 
condition. Indeed, many [moments of ] consciousness may originate from a 
single immediate condition. Therefore, it is explained in the Thirty Verses chat 
[the moments of ] consciousness that originate may number anything from 
one to a multiplicity [of moments], according to the conditions that emerge 
concurrently with the substratum, just as waves emerge from water. 

In particular, mental consciousness originates without interruption in all 
circumstances, except the following five which are characterized by an absence 
of mind: (1) rebirth as a deity without perception, (2-3) the two kinds of 
meditative absorption, (4) sleep, and (5) unconsciousness.” 

Exponents of Buddhist phenomenology explain that in the case of the five 
modes of sensory consciousness, there are both simulated or proximate con- 
ditions, as when visual forms are involuntarily observed, and [instances of ] 
sensory consciousness being preceded by mentation, as when [visual forms] 
are voluntarily observed.” 


COMBINATIONS OF THE FIVE AGGREGATES [cc] 


Third [see p. 477], there is a brief summary concerning the quantification [of 
the psycho-physical aggregates within the three world-systems]. In this regard 
[it says in the root verses]: | 


In the [world-system of] desire, all of the aggregates, 
Including the aggregate of physical forms, are possessed, 
While in the higher realms, they are progressively reduced. 


In the world-system of desire (kamadhatu, dod khams), all [the five psycho- 
physical aggregates] are possessed, starting from the aggregate of physical 
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forms, and continuing with the aggregates of feelings, perceptions, forma- 
tive predispositions, and consciousness. However, they are progressively 
diminished in higher and higher realms, such as the world-system of form 
(rapadhatu, gzugs khams), the world-system of formlessness (arzpyadbatu, 
gzugs med khams), and the [exalted states] attained through the sublime 
[path] of the Lesser Vehicle. 

Yet that is a gross generalization. At this juncture, the many intricate ways 
of quantifying [the aggregates] should be studied in the texts of phenomenol- 
ogy. Since these are hard to understand, I fear that my writing [on this subject 


would be too protracted]. 


THE EIGHTEEN SENSORY BASES [ii] 


The second topic [of this chapter on Higher Abhidharma; see p. 476] is the 
systematic presentation of the sensory bases. It has two parts: (1) recogni- 
tion of their essential nature, and (2) the systematic presentation of their 


subdivisions. 


THEIR ESSENTIAL NATURE [aa] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The eighteen sensory bases which support the seeds [of everything] 

Or their specifically characterized phenomena 

Are divided into [three] groups of six, 

Comprising those sensory bases that are internal, external, and 
cognizant. 


Derived from [the Sanskrit] term dhatu, and rendered [in Tibetan] as 
khams, the "sensory bases" are designated as such because they "support the 
seeds” [of everything] (sarvadharmabijadhara, sa bon dzin pa) or because 
they “support their own specifically characterized phenomena" (rang mtshan 
dzin pa). 


With regard to their essential nature, there are altogether eighteen sensory 


184 


bases (astadasadhatu, khams bco brgyad), namely, six internal sensory bases 
(nang gi khams drug), including the eyes; six external sensory bases (phyii 
khams drug), including visual form; and six cognizant sensory bases (rnam 
par shes pai khams drug), including visual consciousness. It says in the Com- 
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mentary on the Treasury (of Phenomenology): 
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The [Sanskrit] term dhatu (Tib. khams) means "species" or “natu- 
ral type” (gotra). Just as in some parts of the earth, where there are 
many kinds of [precious metals] — gold, silver, copper, iron, and the 
like—one speaks of those places and their [various] "constituents" 
(dhatu, khams) or "elements" (bbutadbatu, byung khams), in the 
same way, there are [said to be] eighteen "sensory bases" because a 
single human body and a single mind with a single continuum of 
mental states partake of eighteen “natural modes” (gotra, rigs) or 
“constituents” (dhatu, khams). 


With regard to those [eighteen]: 


(1-6) The internal sensory bases, including the eyes, are desig- 
nated as such because when they engage with their respective sense 
objects, they do not act [directly] but support specifically charac- 
terized phenomena, or else because they support their respective 
sensory environments (upacara, nyer spyod), or because they sup- 
port their seeds [of visual consciousness and so forth]. 

(7-12) The external sensory bases, including visual forms, are 
designated as such because they support specifically characterized 
[physical] phenomena. 

(13-18) The cognizant sensory bases are designated as such 
because they support specifically characterized mental phenom- 
ena, which apperceive the essential nature of their [respective] 
sense objects, dependent on their [respective] sense organs. 


The defining characteristics of each are extensively explained in [Asanga’s] 


Actual Foundation of the | Yogacára] Level." 


THEIR SUBDIVISIONS [bb] 


The latter includes both a brief description and a detailed explanation. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION [1'] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


There are sensory bases subsumed in the psycho-physical 
aggregates, 
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Those that are not subsumed in the psycho-physical aggregates, 
And the sensory base of mental phenomena. 


When all the sensory bases are briefly presented, they comprise three cat- 
egories: (1) those sensory bases which are subsumed in the psycho-physical 
aggregates (phung pos bsdus pa'i khams); (2) those sensory bases which are 
not subsumed in the psycho-physical aggregates (des ma bsdus pai khams); 
and (3) in particular, the sensory base of mental phenomena (dharmadhatu, 


chos kyi khams). 


DETAILED EXEGESIS [2'] 


[ Ihe detailed exegesis presents these three categories in turn.) 


SENSORY BASES SUBSUMED IN THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL 
AGGREGATES [a] 


With regard to the first [it says in the root verses]: 


The aggregate of physical forms includes the ten physical sensory 
bases— | 

Those of the sense organs and sense objects— 

Along with one part of the sensory activity field of mental 
phenomena, 

Which are all subsumed within [the category of ] form. 

Feelings, perceptions, and formative predispositions 

Are subsumed within [the category of mental] phenomena, 

Because, along with one aspect of the sensory base of mental 
phenomena, 

They are all objects of the mental faculty. 

As for the aggregate of consciousness, it is designated as 

The "seven sensory bases of consciousness,” 

Comprising the six modes [of engaged consciousness] 

Along with the dissonant mental [consciousness], 

And these are all subsumed within [the category of] mind. 


The "aggregate of physical forms,’ which is presented as one [distinct com- 
ponent] in the context of the psycho-physical aggregates, [here,] in the con- 
text of the sensory bases, is re-designated as the "ten physical sensory bases" 
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(dasarüpakadhátu, gzugs can gyi kbams bcu). These ten comprise the sen- 
sory bases of the five physical sense organs (dbang po gzugs can Ingai khams), 
including the eyes, and the sensory bases of the five physical sense objects (yul 
gzugs can Inga'i khams), including visual forms. 

Also included here is one part, i.e., half, of the sensory base that derives 
from the five types of form within the sensory activity field of phenom- 
ena (dhbarmayatanaparicarupa, chos kyi skye mched pa'i gzugs Inga), includ- 
ing [intangible atomic] forms that are extremely [small and] concentrated 
(abhisamksepikaripa, bsdus pa las gyur pa'i gzugs)." Thus there are [alto- 
gether] eleven aspects subsumed within [the category of ] form. 

The "aggregate of feelings,” the "aggregate of perceptions; and the “aggre- 
gate of formative predispositions,’ which are presented as three [distinct 
components] in the context of the psycho-physical aggregates, [here,] in the 
context of the sensory bases, are [all] localized within one part of the sen- 
sory base that derives from the sensory activity field of mental phenomena 
(dharmayatandhatu, chos kyi skye mched pa'i khams) because they are exclu- 
sively objects of the mental faculty. Thus they are [all] subsumed within [the 
category of mental) phenomena. 

The “aggregate of consciousness,” which is presented as one [distinct com- 
ponent] in the context of the psycho-physical aggregates, [here,] in the context 
of the sensory bases, is re-designated as the "seven sensory bases of conscious- 
ness" (rnam par shes pai khams bdun), comprising the six modes of [engaged ] 
consciousness, from visual consciousness as far as mental consciousness, along 
with the sensory base of the dissonant mental [consciousness]. 

According to the tradition of the pious attendants (fravaka, nyan thos), 
immediately after the six [modes of engaged consciousness] have ceased to 
function, they still remain localized within the sensory base of the mental 
faculty (manodhatu, yid kyi khams) because this [base] is presented as the 
locus or habitat of mental consciousness even though there are no [actual 
circumstances] when it is separated from the six modes.” According to the 
tradition of the Greater Vehicle, on the other hand, the sensory base of the 
mental faculty is identified with the dissonant mental [consciousness] and 
also, by implication, with the substratum [consciousness] because it stores 
the seeds of the [other] seven [modes of consciousness]. Thus, [all these eight 
modes of consciousness] are subsumed within [the category of ] mind. 
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SENSORY BASES NoT SUBSUMED IN THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL 
AGGREGATES [b] 


With regard to the second [the sensory bases which are not subsumed in the 
psycho-physical aggregates, it says in the root verses]: 


The unconditioned sensory bases 

Without causes and conditions, and without agglomeration, 

Are included within one part of the sensory base of mental 
phenomena 

That is not subsumed in the psycho-physical aggregates. 

These comprise the three aspects of reality, space, the two aspects of 
cessation, 

Ihe immovable state, and the cessation of feeling and perception. 


What, you may ask, are the sensory bases which are not subsumed in the 
five psycho-physical aggregates? These are designated as the “unconditioned 
sensory bases” (asamskrtadhatu, dus ma byas kyi khams), included within one 
part of the sensory base of phenomena (dharmadhatu, chos kyi khams) that is 
not covered by the five psycho-physical aggregates, because they are not gener- 
ated by causes and conditions and are not [considered to be] an agglomeration 
of parts, as is, for example, [the continuum of ] past time. 

Although there are different exegetical traditions, such as the explanation 
in the [Dissertation on the) Five Psycho-physical Aggregates which asserts that 


there are four unconditioned things (dus ma byed bzbi), 


according to this 
tradition [of Higher Abhidharma] there are said to be eight [unconditioned 
things]. These comprise (1-3) the three aspects of reality, (4) space, (5) cessa- 
tion obtained through non-analytical means, (6) cessation obtained through 
analytical means, (7) the immovable state, and (8) the cessation of perception 
and feeling.” 

Among them, with regard to the three aspects of reality (trayatathata, de 
bzhin nyid gsum), although in [actual] reality (dbarmata, chos nyid) there 
are no distinctions, three aspects [of reality] are established on account of 
their different modes of support (chos can rten). Accordingly, they com- 
prise (1) the reality of virtuous phenomena (kusaladharmatathata, chos dge 
ba rnams kyi de bzhin nyid), (2) the reality of non-virtuous phenomena 
(akusaladharmatathata, chos mi dge ba rnams kyi de bzhin nyid), and (3) the 
reality of unspecified phenomena (avyakrtadharmatathata, lung ma bstan 


rnams kyi de bzhin nyid).”' 
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The essential nature of these [three aspects] is the actual reality [or 
emptiness] present respectively in virtuous, non-virtuous, and unspecified 
[phenomena]. This is the essential nature that comprises the two aspects of 
selflessness because it is [characterized by] emptiness in respect of both the 
self of the individual person (pudgalatma, gang zag gi bdag), as when a “self” 
with permanent, unitary, and independent properties is [mistakenly] appre- 
hended, and the self of phenomena (dharmatma, chos kyi bdag), as when 
phenomena comprising the apprehended [object] and the apprehending 
[subject] are both [mistakenly] imputed [to have inherent existence]. 

There are many synonyms of this reality, including emptiness (Sanyata, 
stong pa nyid), signlessness (animitta, mtshan nyid med pa), genuine goal 
(bbutakoti, yang dag pat mtha’), ultimate reality (paramartha, don dam pa), 
and expanse of reality (dharmadhatu, chos kyi dbyings).? 

With regard to the fourth, space (akasa, nam mkha’), since things become 
manifest exclusively through physical form, this refers to anything charac- 
terized by an absence of material form which is [still] an object of mental 
consciousness and facilitates or conducts the arising, perishing, and so forth 
of obstructive matter (sapratigharipa, thogs bras kyi gzugs). Actually, [space] 
is not designated as such because it facilitates or conducts [matter] by means 
of motion but merely because it does not impede the possibility of obstruc- 
tive matter arising.” | 

With regard to the fifth, cessation obtained through non-analytical means 
(apratisamkhyanirodha, so sor brtags min gyi gog pa), this refers to the [tem- 
porary] cessation [of phenomena] obtained on account of the insufficiency 
of the causes and conditions [for their arising]. Even so, the seeds or subcon- 
scious tendencies of these [phenomena] are, for the while, not destroyed and 
they are never disconnected because their rejection is not irreversible. This 
may be exemplified by the non-arising of other modes of consciousness when 
visual consciousness is distracted by visual forms." 

With regard to the sixth, cessation obtained through analytical means 
(pratisamkhyanirodha, so sor brtags pa'i gog pa), this occurs when the [spiri- 
tual] path associated with any uncorrupted antidote is [consciously] cul- 
tivated in the mind, and all the corresponding [impurities] that are to be 
rejected cease, without exception. In this case, the dissonant mental states and 
their seeds or subconscious tendencies are thoroughly destroyed by means 
of the antidote in question, and the [impurities] which are to be rejected are 
perpetually disconnected because their rejection is irreversible." 

With regard to the seventh, the immovable state (zzirijya, mi gYo ba) is 
designated as such because when one is free from the desires associated with 
the third mundane meditative concentration and those below it, and all feel- 
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ings of happiness and suffering have ceased, one is unmoved by the eight 
defects [associated with meditative concentration], and, in particular, one is 
unmoved by transitory happiness and suffering. The eight [defects] comprise 
ideation and scrutiny, feelings of bliss and sorrow, [feelings of ] mental com- 
fort and discomfort, and exhalation and inhalation of breath.” 

With regard to the eighth, the cessation of perception and feeling (samjAd- 
vedayitanirodha, du shes dang tshor ba gog pa), when one is free from the 
desires associated with the sensory activity field of nothing-at-all and those 
below it, and has left behind all sorts of [impurities] that are to be abandoned, 
passing beyond the very summit of [mundane] existence, the six modes [of 
engaged consciousness] and the dissonant mental consciousness will cease 
to function, preceded by the perception that even the perception of moving 
upwards and the feeling of equanimity will come to rest in a state of quiescence 


(santavibara, zhi bar gnas pa). 


SENSORY BASE OF MENTAL PHENOMENA [c'] 


With regardtothe third ([thesensory base of mental phenomena (dharmadhatu, 
chos kyi khams) in particular, it says in the root verses]: 


The two sets of eight conditioned and unconditioned things 

Together are objects within range exclusively of mental 
consciousness. 

Therefore, these are particularly assigned to the “sensory base of 
phenomena.” 


The aforementioned eight conditioned things comprise the five aspects 
(of form that constitute the sensory activity field of phenomenal], start- 
ing with [atomic] forms that are extremely [small and] concentrated 
(abhisamksepikartipa, bsdus pa las gyur pai gzugs), along with the three 
ageregates of feelings, perceptions, and formative predispositions. Together 
with the eight unconditioned states [described earlier], these two [sets of 
eight], totaling sixteen, are objects exclusively within the range of mental 
consciousness. For this reason, they are assigned separately and particularly 


to the sensory base of phenomena.” 


THE TWELVE SENSORY ACTIVITY FIELDS [iii] 


The third topic [of this chapter on Higher Abhidharma; see p. 476] is the 
systematic presentation of the sensory activity fields. It has two parts: (1) the 
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recognition of their essential nature, and (2) the reduction [of the sensory 
bases] into the sensory activity fields. 


THEIR ESSENTIAL NATURE [aa] 


With regard to the former [it says in the root verses]: 


There are twelve [sensory activity fields], such as the eye and visual 
form, 

Emerging from the sensory gates 

Where the [corresponding modes of ] consciousness arise, 

Facilitating the extension [of consciousness] to extraneous objects. 

Subjective and immediate conditions direct [these modes of 
consciousness] internally 

While objective and referential conditions direct them externally 

Toward [their respective] gates that form the sensory activity fields. 


The “sensory activity fields" (zyazana, skye mched) are so designated because 
their environmental role is to “extend [sense perception] outwards” (sched 
pa) to extraneous objects from the sensory gates (dvara, sgo) where conscious- 
ness “arises” (skye ba). 

There are twelve [sensory activity fields], comprising (1-6) the six inner 
sensory activity fields (nang gi skye mched drug), suchas the eye (caksurayatana, 
mig gi skye mched); and (7-12) the six outer sensory activity fields (phyti skye 
mched drug), such as visible form (rzpayatana, gzugs kyi skye mched). 
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It says in the Commentary on the Treasury [of Phenomenology): 


The [Sanskrit] term dyatana (skye mched) [literally meaning 


202 is inter d É h 
preted to mean "sensory gate where 


“seat” or “abode” | 
[consciousness] arises” (zyadva[ra], skye ba'i sgo)?” The sensory 
activity fields are designated as such because they are the portals 
through which mind and mental states arise and extend or expand 
outwards, dependent on whichever [internal or external aspect of 


sense perception is applicable]. 


When [this definition] is applied in detail to each of [the sensory activity 
fields] individually, (1) the sensory activity field of the eye (caksurayatana, mig 


gi skye mched) subjectively activates the sensory gate where visual conscious 
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arises, and (2) the sensory activity field of visible form (rupayatana, gzugs 
kyi skye mched) objectively activates the sensory gate of visual consciousness. 
Then, in the same manner, [this dual function] applies to all che remaining 
[sensory activity fields], since each of them activates the corresponding sen- 
sory gate where its respective mode of consciousness [auditory, olfactory, etc.] 
arises, both subjectively and objectively. 

However, as in the case [of the aforementioned sensory bases], one should 
know in particular that the sensory activity field of the mental faculty (mano 
Ayatana, yid kyi skye mched) activates the sensory gate where mental conscious- 
ness arises on the basis of its immediate condition (sazmanantarapratyaya, de 
ma thag rkyen), and the sensory activity field of phenomena (dharmayatana, 
chos kyi skye mched) activates the sensory gate where mental consciousness 
arises on the basis ofits referential or objective condition (4lambanapratyaya, 
dmigs pai rkyen).’™ 

In brief, subjective and immediate conditions direct [the modes of] con- 
sciousness internally, while referential and objective conditions direct them 
externally, towards the [respective] gates that form the sensory activity fields. 

At this juncture, you may ask why only the sense objects of the eyes are 
designated as [the sensory activity field of] form (rupayatana, gzugs kyi skye 
mched), even though the first ten [of the twelve sensory activity fields] all 
partake of [the aggregate of | physical forms (rzpaskandba), and why only 
the objects of the mental faculty are designated as [the sensory activity field 
of] phenomena (dharmayatana, chos kyi skye mched), even though all twelve 
[of the sensory activity fields] constitute phenomena. 

In the former case, the point is that a single item [in a group] is distin- 
guished from the others [in the same group] on account of its distinctive 
designation [and usage]. Specifically, in this case, only the sense objects of 
the eyes are designated as [the sensory activity field of ] form because they 
are [held to be] the foremost aspects of form on account of their being both 
revealed and obstructed (sanidarsanasapratigha, bstan yod thogs bcas). 

Similarly, [in the latter case,] the point is, just as in the former case, that a 
single item [in a group] is distinguished from the others [in the same group] 
owing to its distinctive designation [and usage]. Specifically, only the objects 
of the mental faculty are designated as [the sensory activity field of ] phenom- 
ena because they include within them many [diverse mental] phenomena, 
such as feelings, and they also include nirvana, which is the supreme among 
all phenomena.” 
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REDUCTION OF THE SENSORY BASES INTO THE SENSORY 
ACTIVITY FIELDS [bb] 


The latter, the reduction [ofthe sensory bases into the sensory activity fields], 
has three parts: (1) the reduction that accords with the physical [sensory activ- 
ity fields], (2) the reduction that accords with the mental [sensory activity 
fields], and (3) the reduction that accords with [the sensory activity field] of 
mental phenomena. 

With regard to the first [it says in the root verses]: 


[Here,] the ten physical sensory activity fields resemble [their 
corresponding] sensory bases. 


The ten physical sensory activity fields (gzugs can skye mched bcu) are similar 
in content to the [corresponding] aforementioned sensory bases, apart from 
the mere change in their designation. Therefore they are reduced as follows: 
the physical sensory bases, comprising the five sense organs and the five sense 
objects, which are presented as ten in number in the context of the sensory 
bases, [here] in the context of the sensory activity fields are also designated 
as the “ten physical sensory activity fields.” 

With regard to the second [it says in the root verses]: 


The seven sensory bases of consciousness are [subsumed in] 


The sensory activity field of the mental faculty. 


The seven sensory bases associated with consciousness (rnam par shes pa'i 
khams bdun), here, in the context of the sensory activity fields, are all reduced 
within the single “sensory activity field of the mental faculty” (mano dyatana, 
yid kyi skye mched ). 

Then, with regard to the third [it says in the root verses]: 


The sixteen sensory bases of phenomena are [subsumed in] 
The sensory activity field of phenomena. 


Thesixteen sensory bases of phenomena, in the context of the sensory activ- 
ity fields, are all subsumed in the single "sensory activity field of phenomena.” 


5. IHE TRADITION OF THE LOWER 
ABHIDHARMA 


b. Summary of Phenomenology according to Lower Abhidharma 
(III.C.1.b] 
i. Brief Description of Phenomenological Categories 
ii. Detailed Exegesis of This System 
aa. Basic Category of Apparent Forms 
bb. Basic Category of the Central Mind 
cc. Basic Category of Peripheral Mental States 
dd. Basic Category of Formative Predispositions Disassociated with 
Mind 
ee. Basic Category of Unconditioned Phenomena 
iii. Synopsis of Lower Abhidharma 


SUMMARY OF PHENOMENOLOGY ACCORDING TO 
LOWER ABHIDHARMA [b] 


The second section [of the systematic presentation of the psycho-physical 
aggregates, sensory bases, and sensory activity fields which the Buddhist vehi- 
cles commonly accept; see p. 472] is the exegesis summarizing these topics 
from the perspective of Lower Abhidharma. It has three parts: (1) a brief 
description of [phenomenological] categories, (2) a detailed exegesis of this 
system [of Lower Abhidharma], and (3) a synopsis of all its points. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
CATEGORIES [i] 


With regard to the first [it says in the root verses]: 
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The pious attendants subsume all that is knowable 

In these five basic categories: 

Apparent forms, the central mind, peripheral mental states, 

Formative predispositions disassociated [with mind and mental 
states], 

And unconditioned states. 


It is said in Buddhist phenomenology that all those phenomena which 
are differentiated according to the psycho-physical aggregates, sensory bases, 
and sensory activity fields may also be subsumed in five basic categories 
(pancajneya, shes bya thams cad kyi gzhi Inga) with reference to their broad 
classification. 

What, you may ask, are these five? They comprise (1) the basic category of 
apparent forms (snang ba gzugs kyi gzhi), (2) the basic category of the central 
mind (gtso bo sems kyi gzhi), (3) the basic category of peripheral mental states 
(‘khor sems byung gig zhi), (4) the basic category of circumstantial forma- 
tive predispositions disassociated [with mind and mental states] (gnas skabs 
ldan pa ma yin pa'i du byed kyi gzhi), and (5) the basic category of uncondi- 
tioned states [including] cessation (gag pa dus ma byas kyi gzbi)."* The pious 
attendants hold that all knowable phenomena may be subsumed within these 
five basic categories, but as Zilung Panchen has said, “One cannot agree that 
the five basic categories are assigned exclusively within the tradition of the 
Vaibhasikas because they are also lucidly explained in the Compendium of 
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Phenomenology. 


DETAILED EXEGESIS OF THIS SYSTEM [ii] 


With regard to the second [it says in the root verses]: 


Form comprises the five sense organs, and their five objects, 
Along with imperceptible form. 
[Mind comprises] the six modes [of engaged consciousness], 
And there are forty-six mental states, 
Comprising the group of ten states found in [all] minds, 
The group of ten mental states found in [all] virtuous [minds], 
The group of six mental states found in dissonant or afflicted 
[minds], 
The group of two mental states found in [all] 
non-virtuous [minds], 
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The group of ten mental states found in [all] slightly [afflicted 
minds], 

And the group of eight mental states that are found 
indeterminately. 

There are also fourteen formative predispositions 

Disassociated [with mind and mental states], along with their 
aspects, 

And two unconditioned states, comprising cessation and space. 


Although the meanings of these [categories] have already been explained 
in detail, the structures presented according to the [traditions of] Higher 
and Lower Abhidharma are dissimilar. Since the system of the Treasury [of 
Phenomenology] accords with the tradition of the pious attendants, its prin- 
ciples and theses have been illustrated to some extent [in another section of 
this book].? However, since there is also a need to understand this [text] 
incidentally, in the present context, I will now briefly discuss it here as well. 


BASIC CATEGORY OF APPARENT FORMS [aa] 


Among these [five basic categories], the first is the basic category of appar- 
ent forms, which comprises eleven substances—the five sense organs, their 
[corresponding] five [sense] objects, and imperceptible form. The five sense 
organs are as [explained] above. Among the five [sense] objects, the sensory 
activity field of visible forms (rupayatana, gzugs kyi skye mched), comprising 
the sense objects of the eye, includes both color and shape: 


When these are differentiated there are twenty aspects: 
Blueness, yellowness, whiteness, redness, 

Light [of the moon and stars], darkness, cloud, 

Smoke, dust, mist, sunlight, and shadow, 

Along with the long, the short, the square, the round, 

The high, the low, the even, and the uneven. 

The first twelve of these are [classed as] colors [and shades]— 
Four of them are primary colors 

And eight are particular or secondary aspects [of shade]. 


The last eight items [in the list] are [classed as] shapes.” 


Sounds (sabda, sgra) comprise both organically produced sounds [such as 


human sounds] and inorganically produced sounds [such as rustling trees]. 
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These become four because each [ofthe two] types includes [sounds] capable 
of signifying their object and the opposite, and they become eight because 
each of these [four types] includes sounds that are pleasant and unpleasant.” 

Odors (gandha, dri) include both those that are fragrant and strong, and 
each of these is differentiated on the basis of whether [it evokes] a neutral 
[feeling] or one that is not neutral.”” 

Tastes (rasa, ro) include the six essential types, namely, those that are sweet, 
sour, salty, bitter, spicy, and astringent.” 

Tangibles (sprastavya, reg bya) are eleven in number, comprising the four 
primary elements, which are (classed as] causal tangibles (rgyu reg bya), and 
the seven [sensations of ] softness, roughness, heaviness, lightness, hunger, 
thirst, and coldness, which are [classed as] fruitional tangibles (bras bui reg 
bya). 

Imperceptible forms (avijZiaptirupa, rnam min gyi gzugs) are those forms 
belonging to the sensory activity field of phenomena, which arise during 
[distracted periods of] apperception and during any meditative stability, 
whether virtuous or non-virtuous, [providing continuity of experience,] and 
which have the characteristics of imperceptible universals. When classified, 
they comprise both [imperceptible forms] that originate during [distracted] 
apperception and those that originate during meditative stability. The former 
includes three types: [distracted apperceptions] that are disciplined, undisci- 
plined, or neutral; while the latter includes two types: [periods of ] meditative 
concentration and [periods of ] uncorrupted discipline (zag med kyi sdom pa). 

Here, “disciplined” (sdom pa) implies virtuous [states], “undisciplined” 
(sdom min) implies non-virtuous [states], and “neutral” (bar ma) implies any 
unspecified virtuous or non-virtuous state. The causal bases of these [imper- 


ceptible forms] are the four primary elements, as [explained] above.”” 


BASIC CATEGORY OF THE CENTRAL MIND [bb] 


The second is the basic category of the central mind, which refers to the six 
modes [of engaged consciousness], commencing from visual consciousness 
and continuing through to mental consciousness. 


BASIC CATEGORY OF PERIPHERAL MENTAL STATES [cc] 


The third is the basic category of peripheral mental states, which partake of 
the following five classes: 
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(1) The group of ten mental states that are found in all minds (dasacitta- 
mahabhumika, sems kyi sa mang po bcu) comprises?" 


Feeling, volition, perception, will, contact, intelligence, 
Mindfulness, attention, resolve, and meditative stability. 


(2) The group of ten mental states that are found in all virtuous minds 
(dasakusalamahabhimika, dge ba'i sa mang bcu) comprises" 


Faith, vigilance, refinement, equanimity, conscience, shame, 
The two roots of virtue, namely, non-attachment and non-hatred, 
Along with non-violence and perseverance. 


(3) The group of six mental states that are found in all dissonant or afflicted 


minds (satklesamahabhumika, nyon mongs can gyi sa mang drug) comprises?" 


Delusion, carelessness, indolence, 
Faithlessness, dullness, and mental agitation. 


(4) The group of two mental states that are found in all non-virtuous minds 


(dvayakusalamahabhumika, mi dge ba'i sa pa chen po gnyis) comprises” 
Lack of conscience and shamelessness. 


(s) The group of ten mental states that are found in all slightly dissonant 
or afflicted minds (parittaklesabhumika, nyon mongs chung ngu'i sa pa bcu) 
comprises"? 


Anger, enmity, pretentiousness, jealousy, annoyance, 
Hypocrisy, miserliness, deceit, self-satisfaction, and violence. 


These thirty-eight [mental states] are actually presented in the Treasury 
[of Phenomenology], while the commentaries of Vasubandhu (bhasya) and 
Yasomitra (tika) supplement the list with the addition of the following eight 
indeterminate mental states (astaniyatabhumika, ma nges pai sa pa brgyad):™ 


Ideation, scrutiny, regret, drowsiness, 


Hostility, desire, pride, and doubt.” 
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BASIC CATEGORY OF FORMATIVE PREDISPOSITIONS 
DISASSOCIATED WITH MIND [dd] 


The fourth is the basic category of the formative predispositions that are dis- 
associated with mind. When these are all subsumed, there are eight of them, 
which are enumerated as follows: 

Acquisition (prapti, thob pa), non-acquisition (aprapti, ma thob pa),"* 
Homogeneity (sabhagata, skal mnyam),”” 
Non-perception (asamjnika, du shes med pa),"* 
Meditative absorptions (samdapatti, snyoms jug),”” life-force 

(ayus, srog), 

Characteristics (laksana, mtshan nyid),? 
And nominal clusters (namakaya, ming gi tshogs), etc." 


When these are further differentiated, they number fourteen. For, medi- 
tative absorption includes both the meditative absorption devoid of percep- 
tion and the meditative absorption of cessation. Conditioned characteristics 
include four aspects: birth, aging, duration [of the life span], and imperma- 
nence. Nominal clusters imply three clusters altogether, with the addition of 
phrasal clusters and syllabic clusters. 

Derived from these [fourteen] there are also many further classifications. 
Thus, it is extensively explained, for example, that acquisition may have three 
aspects, with the addition of new acquisition (labdhaprapti, rnyed thob) 
and [uninterrupted] possession (samanvagama, ldan thob). Even "former 
acquisition” (purvaprapti, sngar las thob pa) may include the acquisition of 
something that had not been acquired (apraptiprapti, ma thob pa las thob 
pa), the acquisition of something that had been lost (vihinaprapti, nyams nas 
thob pa), and the acquisition of conditioned and unconditioned phenomena 
(samskrtasamskrtaprapti, dus byas dang dus ma byas pai thob pa), and so 
forth.” 


Basic CATEGORY OF UNCONDITIONED PHENOMENA [ee] 


The fifth is the basic category of unconditioned phenomena, which are 
explained to be three in number: space (akasa, nam mkha’), cessation obtained 
through analytical means (pratisamkhyanirodha, so sor brtags gog), and cessa- 
tion obtained through non-analytical means (apratisamkhyanirodha, so sor 


brtags min gyi gog pa) 
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SYNOPSIS OF LOWER ABHIDHARMA [iii] 


The third part [of the exegesis according to Lower Abhidharma] is a synopsis 
of all its points [on which it says in the root verses]: 


All relative [appearances] are subsumed 

In the aggregate of physical forms, the sensory base of mental 
phenomena, 

And the sensory activity field of the mental faculty. 

These [appearances] are of three sorts: causally effective 
phenomena, 

Including substantial existents and imputed existents, 

And non-causally effective phenomena. 


With regard to all those [phenomenological structures] that have just been 
explained, the sensory bases are established, having been specially extracted 
from the psycho-physical aggregates, and the sensory activity fields are [sim- 
ilarly] established, having been specially extracted from the sensory bases. 
Then, when the psycho-physical aggregates, sensory bases, and sensory activ- 
ity fields of which this structure is composed are concisely reconstituted, they 
may all be integrated together under three headings [the aggregate of physical 
forms, the sensory base of mental phenomena, and the sensory activity field 
of the mental faculty]. 

It says in the Treasury [of Phenomenology): 


Matter comprises the five sense organs, 
[he five objects, and imperceptible forms. 


And: 


These sense organs and their objects are exclusively 
Held to comprise ten sensory activity fields and ten sensory bases. 


So it is that the aggregate of physical forms (rapaskandha, gzugs kyi phung 
po) [the first of these three headings] subsumes all aspects of form, including 
the ten physical sensory bases and sensory activity fields, which are mentioned 
in this passage, along with the physical forms which are the objects of the 
mental faculty. The sensory base of mental phenomena (dharmadhatu, chos 
kyi khams) [the second of the three headings] subsumes the three aggregates 
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of feelings, perceptions, and formative predispositions, along with one part 
of form, and the sensory activity field of mental phenomena.” The sensory 
activity field of the mental faculty (mano Zyatana, yid kyi skye mched) [the 
third heading] comprises the aggregate of consciousness and the seven sensory 
bases [associated with consciousness]. 


Therefore, it says in the Treasury [of Phenomenology|:”* 


All [phenomena] may be subsumed in a single aggregate, 
A single sensory base, and a single sensory activity field. 


[Reduced in this way,] all relative appearances that are objects of knowl- 
edge can be subsumed under these three [headings]. 

Furthermore, all phenomena may also be classed according to three other 
modalities, designated respectively as (1) causally effective phenomena which 
are substantial existents (dravyatah vastu, rdzas yod kyi dngos po); (2) causally 
effective phenomena which are imputed existents (prajriaptitab vastu, btags 
yod kyi dngos po); and (3) non-causally effective phenomena (avastuka, dngos 
po med pa). 

Among them, the [class of ] substantial causally effective phenomena is 
assigned to inert substances, including atomic particles composed of the pri- 
mary elements and so forth, and to “conscious substances" (shes pa'i rdzas), 
including the sense data and apperceptions that arise when consciousness 
relates to its sense objects. The [class of ] imputed causally effective phenom- 
ena is so designated because, although in general things that are not subject 
to ideation or scrutiny such as a "vase" are substantially existent, the [con- 
cepts of ] production and cessation in relation to the vase and so forth are 
imputed by the intellect. Then, [the class of ] non-causally effective phenom- 
ena includes [unconditioned phenomena] such as space. 

In addition, [phenomena] are also explained to be subsumed within [the 
categories of ] substantial entities (dravyavastu, rdzas dngos), imputed entities 
(prajnaptivastu, btags dngos),"* relative entities (samurtzvastu, kun rdzob kyi 


dngos po), and absolute entities (paramarthavastu, don dam gyi dngos po). 


6. PHENOMENOLOGICAL BASIS ACCORDING 
TO THE FINAL PROMULGATION 


2. Phenomenological Structures according to the Final [Definitive] 
Promulgation [III.C.2] 
a. Phenomenological Basis Encompassing All Twenty-five Realms of 
Phenomenal Existence 
i. Ground: The Twenty-one Foundational Categories 
ii. Path: The Three Aspects of the Path 
iii. Result: The Expanse of Reality 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL STRUCTURES ACCORDING TO THE 
FINAL [DEFINITIVE] PROMULGATION [2] 


The second part [of the extensive exegesis on the actual structure of Buddhist 
phenomenology; see p. 472] is a systematic presentation of phenomenologi- 
cal categories according to the uncommon tradition of the final promulga- 
tion.” This has three topics: (1) the basis of the phenomenological categories 
which encompass all twenty-five realms of phenomenal existence (srid pa nyi 
shu rtsa Inga); (2) the five foundational factors (gzhi chos Inga) of which the 
[three] natures partake; and (3) an exegesis of the three natures (tshan nyid 


gsum) which partake of these [foundational factors].™ 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL BASIS ENCOMPASSING ALL TWENTY- 
FIVE REALMS OF PHENOMENAL EXISTENCE [a] 


The first of these topics has three aspects: (1) ground (gzhi), (2) path (dam), 
and (3) the expanse of reality (chos kyi dbyings). 
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GROUND: THE TWENTY-ONE FOUNDATIONAL 
CATEGORIES [i] 


With regard to the first [it says in the root verses]: 


When the psycho-physical aggregates, the sensory bases, 

And the sensory activity fields are reconstituted, 

Each of these [structures] has three further subdivisions: 

Respectively, [the aggregate of physical forms] comprises 

The sensory bases of the elements, the physical world and its living 
organisms; 

[The sensory base of mental phenomena] comprises 

The mind, mentation, and consciousness; 

While [the sensory activity field of the mental faculty] comprises 

Demonstrations, defining characteristics, and non-substantial 
mental phenomena. 

[Among the latter,] the demonstrations also comprise 

Three further aspects—feelings, perceptions, and formative 
predispositions; 

The defining characteristics comprise three further aspects— 

Those that are imputed with regard to space, time, and substance; 

While the non-substantial mental phenomena comprise 

Those arising through the transformation of substance, 

Those that are dependent on substance, 

And those that do not exist. 

These then are the twenty-one aspects associated with the ground. 


As explained above, the five psycho-physical aggregates, the eighteen sen- 
sory bases and the twelve sensory activity fields may be reconstituted in the 
following three aspects: (1) the aggregate of physical forms (rupaskandha, 
gzugs kyi phung po), (2) the sensory base of mental phenomena (dharmadhatu, 
chos kyi khams), and (3) the sensory activity field of the mental faculty (mano 
ayatana, yid kyi skye mched).” 

Each of these also has three further subdivisions. Among them, the aggre- 
gate of physical forms comprises the following three aspects: (4) the sensory 
base of the elements (bhútadhátu, byung ba'i khams), (s) the containing physi- 
cal world (bhajanaloka, snod kyi ‘jig rten), and (6) the sentient beings within 
it (sattva, bcud kyi sems can). The sensory activity field of the mental faculty? 
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also comprises the following three aspects: (7) the mind (citta, sems), (8) 
mentation (manas, yid), and (9) consciousness (vijiana, rnam par shes pa). 
The sensory base of mental phenomena similarly has the following three sub- 
divisions: (10) mental phenomena denoting demonstrations (/aksyadharma, 
mtshan gzhi i chos), (11) mental phenomena denoting defining characteristics 
(laksanadbarma, mtshan nyid kyi chos), and (12) non-substantial mental phe- 
nomena (abhavadharma, dngos med kyi chos). 

Among the latter, the demonstrations comprise three further aspects: (13) 
the aggregates of feelings, (14) perceptions, and (15) formative predisposi- 
tions. The defining characteristics comprise three further aspects: (16) those 
that are imputed with regard to space (dikparikalpita, yul la btags pa), (17) 
those that are imputed with regard to time (kalaparikalpita, dus la btags pa), 
and (18) those that are imputed with regard to substance (bhavaparikalpita, 
dngos la btags pa). Then, the non-substantial mental phenomena may also 
be subdivided into (19) non-substantial phenomena arising through the 
transformation of substance (bhavanyathikabhava, dngos po gzhan gyur gyi 
dngos med),(20) non-substantial mental phenomena dependent on substance 
(bhavanisritabhava, dngos po la brten pat dngos med), and (21) non-substantial 
mental phenomena which do not exist (asambhavabhava, mi srid pai dngos 
med). These twenty-one are collectively designated as the “aspects associated 
with the ground” (gzhii chos)“ 

These largely accord in their meaning with the foregoing [explanations]. 
However, the “defining characteristics” refer [in this context] to particular 
aspects of phenomena that are imaginary or imputed (chos kun tu btags pa). 
These include all phenomena that are relatively determined, such as [the 
dichotomies of | cause and result, greatness and smallness, light and dark, or 
example and exemplified, which are all said to be imputed with regard to space 
(yul la btags pa). By contrast, those phenomena that are analyzed in terms of 
past and future are imputed with regard to time (dus /a btags pa), while those 
such as “vase” and “pillar” [which may be conceived or imagined] are imputed 
with regard to substance (Zngos la btags pa). 

Furthermore, non-substantial [phenomena] which were once substan- 
tial but subsequently destroyed, such as the cessation [of sensory functions] 
obtained through analytical means, are [classed as] non-substantial phenom- 
ena arising through the transformation [of substance]. Substantial object- 
universals (dngos po? don spyi), such as the concepts “vase universal" or “pillar 
universal" (bum pa dang ka ba'i spyi), are [classed as] non-substantial [phe- 
nomena] dependent on substance. Concepts such as the "horns of a hare" or 
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“non-vase universal” (bum pa med pai spyi), are [classed as] non-substantial 
[phenomena] which do not exist. 


PATH: THE THREE ASPECTS OF THE PATH [ii] 


With regard to the second [topic of the phenomenological basis, it says in 
the root verses]: 


There are three approaches of the [spiritual] path: 

Common, uncommon, and one [extraordinary approach] 

Through which the abiding nature of the Conqueror will be 
reached. 


The three approaches of the [spiritual] path comprise (1) the common path 
which refers to the vehicles of the gods and of Brahma,” (2) the uncommon 
path which refers to the vehicles of the pious attendants and hermit bud- 
dhas,“ and (3) the [extraordinary] path of the Greater Vehicle" through 
which the abiding nature or level of the Buddha, our Teacher, the Conqueror, 
might be reached. 


RESULT: THE EXPANSE OF REALITY [iii] 


With regard to the third [topic of the phenomenological basis, it says in the 
root verses]: 


The expanse of reality is the ultimate [truth], unconditioned and 
unique. 

The systematic presentation of the irreversible promulgation 

Determines that this object of knowledge 

Encompasses all twenty-five realms of phenomenal existence. 


In this context, [unconditioned phenomena,] including the so-called 
three categories of unconditioned phenomena (dus ma byas gsum) posited 
by pious attendants, are actually [classed as] “symbolic or imputed uncondi- 
tioned phenomena" (rnam grangs sam btags pa'i dus ma byas). By contrast, 
the expanse of reality (dbarmadbátu, chos kyi dbyings), which is the ultimate 
truth (paramartbasatya, don dam pa'i bden pa), alone is [considered to be] 
unique and uncompounded.” 

The systematic presentation of renowned [texts] such as the Sutra of Great 
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Final Nirvana and the Sutra of the Great Drum, which belong to the irrevers- 
ible promulgation [of the Buddha's teachings], has determined that all things 
of phenomenal existence, encompassing all the twenty-five realms (srid pai 
chos mtha’ dag bsdus pa nyi shu rtsa Inga po) have this field of knowledge, [the 


actual reality,] as their ground and path.” 


7. THE FIVE FOUNDATIONAL FACTORS 


b. The Five Foundational Factors of Which the Three Natures Partake 
[III.C.2.b] | 
i. Brief Description 
ii. Detailed Exegesis 
aa. Five Foundational Factors [of Epistemology] 
I Appearances 
2' Names 
3 False Imaginations 
4 Absolute Reality 
s Genuine Nonconceptual Knowledge 
bb. Conclusion 


THE FIVE FOUNDATIONAL FACTORS OF WHICH THE THREE 
NATURES PARTAKE [b] 


The second topic [of the systematic presentation of phenomenological cat- 
egories according to the uncommon tradition of the final promulgation] 
concerns the five [epistemic] foundational factors of which the three natures 
partake. This has two parts: (1) a brief description of the five foundational 
factors, and so forth; and (2) an extensive exegesis. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION [i] 
The former [comments on the root verses]: 


Moreover, the five foundational factors 
Of which [the three] natures partake, 
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Along with the three natures which partake of them, 
And dependent origination and so forth, which derive from them, 
Are all subsumed within the Greater Vehicle. 


In the sütras of the final promulgation, this topic is also known as the 
"ground that subsumes [all] phenomenological structures" (shes bya bsdu bai 
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gzhi): 


Here, the five foundational factors (gzhi chos inga) [of epistemol- 
ogy], beginning with appearances, of which the [three] natures 
partake, along with the three natures (rang bzhin gsum) them- 
selves, starting with the imaginary nature (parikalpita, kun brtags), 
which partake of [these foundational factors], and the dependent 
origination (pratityasamutpada, rten 'brel) that derives from the 
first of these [natures], and the two aspects of selflessness (bdag 
med gnyis) and so forth which they also comprise are all subsumed 
as the phenomenological structures of the Greater Vehicle, and 


they will be sequentially explained. 


DETAILED EXEGESIS [ii] 


The latter has two parts, comprising (1) the five foundational factors, and (2) 
the three natures. 


FIVE FOUNDATIONAL FACTORS [OF EPISTEMOLOGY] [aa] 


Firstly, the [five foundational factors of epistemology] comprise (1) percep- 
tual appearances (nzmitta, rgyu mtshan), (2) names (nama, ming), (3) false 
imaginations (vikalpa, rnam par rtog pa), (4) absolute reality (tathata, de 
bzhin nyid), and (5) genuine [non-conceptual] knowledge (»irvikalpajriana, 
yang dag pai ye shes). 


APPEARANCES [1'] 
The first [comments on the root verses]: 
Appearances are universals indicating states or objects, 


And they have many variations, 
Including those that are natural — 
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The propensities that manifest to the innate mind— 
And those that are projected, such as the imputed self. 


Appearances are universals indicating states or objects which may be signi- 
fied verbally or through the distracting imagination of the mental faculty. As 
such, they may be exemplified by the universal image of a given conceived 
object that arises in the mind due to the apprehending imagination ofa “vase.” 

Among their subdivisions, there are many variations, including (a) natu- 
ral appearances (svabhavanimitta, rang bzhin gyi rgyu mtshan)—the signs 
of the diverse imaging or propensities that manifest to the innate mind in 
cyclic existence; (b) projected appearances (bimbanimitta, gzugs brnyen gyi 
rgyu mtshan), such as the apprehension ofa self, which is imputed by errone- 
ous philosophical systems; and (c) dichotomizing or polarizing appearances 
(dvandvanimitta, rgyu mtshan gnyis gnyis), such as [phenomena that are] 
realized and unrealized, clear and unclear, or symbolic and non-symbolic.”” 

Furthermore, the term “appearance” may also be uniquely applied to each 
of the five foundational factors, as follows: 


(1) The appearance of appearances (rgyu mtsban gyi rayu mtshan) refers 
to the subjective apprehension of the universal image corresponding 
to a conceived object, such as a “vase.” 

(2) The appearance of names (ming gi rgyu mtshan) may be exemplified, 
in this instance, by the universal image of the conceived object [i.e., 
the “vase” |. 

(3) The appearance of false imagination (rnam rtog gi rgyu mtshan) is 
exemplified by the workings of the mind and its mental states. 

(4) The appearance of absolute reality (de bzhin nyid kyi rgyu mtshan) 
refers to a given object imputed as absolute reality by means of thought 
processes. 

(s) The appearance of genuine [non-conceptual] knowledge (yang dag pai 
shes pai rgyu mtshan) refers to a given universal image apprehended 


while one adheres to the [spiritual] path.” 


NAMES [2'] 


The second [comments on the root verses]: 


Names are verbally designated universals, 
Imputed with respect to these [appearances]. 
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They include substantive, relational, integrated, 
Diversified, known, and unknown names. 


The essential nature of names is that they are verbally designated universals 
which, on being imputed with respect to a given appearance, are perceived 
and then labeled. For example, a “vase” is designated on the basis of a given 
object apprehended by means of the imagination that conceives a vase; and 
indeed it is even perceived as the term-universal (sg7a spyi) corresponding to 
its given [object], without being audibly sensed. 

Although among the subdivisions [of names] almost forty have been enu- 
merated,”” here they are subsumed in the following six: 


(1) Substantive names (dngos pot ming) may be exemplified, in this 
instance, by the given term-universal (sgra spyz) “vase.” 

(2) Relational names (‘bre/ ba'i ming) may be exemplified by the term- 
universal inherent in the thought, “This vase is large. This vase is small.” 

(3) Integrating names (dus pa'i ming) are exemplified by term-universals 
in which multiple aspects are perceived as one, as in the statement, 
“These golden vases, silver vases, and copper vases are vases.” 

(4) Diversifying names (tha dad pa'i ming) are the opposite of these, exem- 
plified by term-universals in which the details derived from a single 
descriptive base (khyad gzhi) are diversely perceived, as in the state- 
ment, “These vases comprise golden, silver, and copper vases.” 

(s-6) Known names (grags pa? ming) and unknown names (ma grags pat 
ming) refer to those that are known and unknown in a given place 
and time. For example, the Sanskrit term pasti (lag ldan) is known to 
mean “elephant,” while the same expression (lag pa dang ldan pa) is 
not known to mean “bull.” 


FALSE IMAGINATIONS [3'] 
The third [comments on the root verses]: 
False imagination denotes the mind and its mental states, 


Including symbolic and non-symbolic [concepts], 
As well as dissonant and non-dissonant mental states. 


The essential nature of false imagination is that it denotes the mind and its 
mental states; while its subdivisions may be either symbolic or non-symbolic 
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(nimittavikalpa canimittavikalpa, mtshan bras dang mtshan ma med pairnam 
rtog). The former refers principally to the imaginations associated with the 
mind and mental states prevalent in the world-system of desire, as well as 
those prevalent as far as the first meditative concentration. The latter refers 
to [imaginations that are prevalent] from that [first meditative concentra- 
tion] as far as the summit of existence, as well as to the temporary mind and 
mental states associated with unconsciousness and sleep. However, the last 
mentioned are not designated as “perpetually non-symbolic" (zmtsban ma gtan 
nas med pa) but as "inferior states which are subject to cessation." 
Alternatively, imaginations may include those associated with dissonant 
mental states (klistavikalpa, nyon mongs can gyi rnam rtog) and those associ- 
ated with non-dissonant mental states (aklistavikalpa, nyon mongs can ma yin 
pai rnam rtog). Among these, the former are the non-virtuous imaginations 
prevalent in the world system of desire, while the latter are the imaginations 
compounded by uncorrupted [states]. Among these, three further types are 
also distinguished, namely, object-oriented [imaginations] (z/a»mmbanavikalpa, 
yulla jug pa), investigative [imaginations] (paryesakavikalpa, tshol ba po), and 


analytical imaginations (pratyaveksakavikalpa, so sor rtog pai rnam rtog).’” 


ABSOLUTE REALITY [4'] 


The fourth [comments on the root verses]: 
The absolute reality transcends expression and thought. 


The actual reality that transcends objects of verbal expression and mental 
conception is [also known as] suchness or absolute reality (tathata, de bzhin 
nyid), which is within the perceptual range of the non-conceptual pristine 
cognition (nirvikalpajnana, rnam par mi rtog pai ye shes) alone, [experienced 
during] the meditative equipoise of sublime beings." 


GENUINE NONCONCEPTUAL KNOWLEDGE [s'] 


The fifth [comments on the root verses]: 


Knowledge of the [spiritual] path, 

[Intermingling] meditative equipoise and post-meditative 
experience, 

Is the genuine [non-conceptual] knowledge. 
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The [last two—absolute reality and genuine knowledge—] 

Are respectively endowed with objective and subjective 
characteristics. 

All the phenomenological categories associated with the supportive 
[consciousness | 

Are gathered within this [fivefold classification]. 


Knowledge of the [spiritual] path, which characteristically intermingles 
supramundane meditative equipoise (samahita, mnyam gzhag) with supra- 
mundane post-meditative experience (prsthalabdha, rjes thob) is genuine 
[non-conceptual] knowledge (xirvikalpajnana, yang dag pai ye shes).’” 

The [last] two [foundational factors], absolute reality and the genuine 
[non-conceptual] knowledge, are endowed with defining characteristics that 


are respectively objective and subjective. 


CONCLUSION [bb] 


Elaborating on these [five foundational factors of epistemology], if I might 
offer some further words of explanation: Since names and appearances are 
neither identical nor different, they are both [said to be] "inexpressible apart 
from the absolute reality;"^ while it is also said of the four other foundational 
factors in relation to the absolute reality that they too are “inexpressible apart 
from the absolute reality.” 

[In terms of their defining characteristics,] appearances are the defining 
characteristic of the subjective aspect of false imagination. This is because 
while appearances are the objective aspect of imagination they are also the 
agent or enactor of a given object of imagination. Names are the defining 
characteristics of the ground or locus from which conventional expressions 
Originate. 

[In term of substantial and imputed existents,] both false imagination 
that objectifies appearances and genuine knowledge are [classed as] “substan- 
tial existents” (rdzas yod), while names are [classed as] “imputed existents” 
(btags yod). Those aspects [of imagination] that apprehend [both] names and 
appearances are [classed as] substantial existents. Absolute reality transcends 
both substantial and imputed existents.”” 

[In terms of the three natures, those postulated concepts] which are not 
apprehended on the basis of appearances are assigned, along with names, to 
the imaginary nature (parikalpita, kun brtags). Both false imagination and 
genuine knowledge are assigned to the dependent nature (paratantra, gzhan 
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dbang). The absolute reality refers to the unchanging consummate nature 
(parinispanna, yongs grub)? 

With regard to the term "factor" (chos) as employed here in the expression 
"five [foundational] factors" (chos Inga), it conveys the sense of a foundation 
[of epistemology], facilitating the understanding of phenomena. Alterna- 
tively, these (five factors] are also known as the “five entities" (pazicavastu, 
dngos po Inga), simply indicating that they have the causal efficacy of substan- 
tial entities (bbavasadartha, dngos pot don yod pa). 

The expression “five foundational factors" was mentioned by the Con- 
queror himself [in the sütras of the final promulgation ],"5 because the factors 
of demonstration (laksyadharma, mtshan gzhi chos) among the twofold divi- 
sion of defining characteristics and demonstration, and all phenomenological 
categories associated with the supportive [consciousness] (rten gyi shes bya 
thams cad) among the twofold division of the supportive [consciousness] and 
its supported [objects], are subsumed within these five [foundational factors]. 


8. THE THREE NATURES 


bb. The Three Natures [TII.C.2.b.ii.bb] 

1 Imaginary Nature 

2" Dependent Nature 

3 Consummate Nature 

4. Analysis and Synthesis of the Three Natures 
a Analysis 
b Synthesis 

s' Three Corresponding Aspects of Emptiness and Their 
Demonstrations 
a Definitive Establishment of the Three Natures as the Three Aspects 

of Emptiness 

b Their Demonstrations 
c Indian Commentators on the Three Natures 


THE THREE NATURES [bb] 


Second, there is the exegesis of the three natures (trilaksana, mtshan nyid 
gsum), which has five parts: (1) the imaginary nature (parikalpita, kun brtags), 
(2) the dependent nature (paratantra, gzhan dbang), (3) the consummate 
nature (parinispanna, yongs grub), (4) their detailed analysis and synthesis 
(bye brag gi dbye bsdu), and (5) an introduction to the three corresponding 
aspects of emptiness and their demonstrations (stong nyid gsum dang mtshan 
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gzhir jug tshul). 


IMAGINARY NATURE [1] 


The first part [concerning the imaginary nature, comments on the root verses]: 
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Things imputed by verbal expression and false imagination are 
imaginary. 

These comprise three categories: the imaginary nature of delimited 
characteristics, 

Exemplified by the concept of individual selfhood; 

The nominal imaginary, 

Exemplified by the dualistic appearances of the subject-object 
dichotomy; | 

And the referentially imputed imaginary. 

Or, alternatively, there are ten aspects. 


Designated objects imputed by means of verbal and mental expression and 
by the false imagination of the mind are assigned to the imaginary nature. In 
the case of a designated object imputed by the term “vase,” for example, the 
act of designation is carried out by the imaginations of mental consciousness 
and its peripheral mental states. 

When classified, [the imaginary nature] comprises the following three 
aspects: 


(1) the imaginary nature of delimited characteristics (paricchedaparikal- 
pita, mtshan nyid yongs su chad pai kun btags), exemplified by objects 
that are apprehended through the [deluded] apprehension of indi- 
vidual selfhood (pudgalatma, gang zag gi bdag). In this case even the 
apprehended object is precluded by nature because despite its apparent 
image, individual selfhood does not actually exist as a phenomenologi- 
cal category. 

(2) the nominal imaginary (paryayaparikalpita, rnam grangs pai kun 
btags), which is exemplified by the dualistic appearances of the subject- 
object dichotomy 

(3) the referentially imputed imaginary (/tos nas btags pa), which may be 
exemplified by [the concept of] “large” imputed in relation to “small,” 


and “west” imputed in relation to "east"? 


Alternatively, [the imaginary nature] also alludes to the dichotomy between 
the basis of designation (gdags gzhi) and the designator (gdags byed), and the 
dichotomy between the imagining of the essential nature [of an object] and 
its attributes (ngo bo nyid dang khyad par gyi kun btags) 

Or else, taking the case of the Sutra of the Descent to Lanka, although the 
verses of the version translated from Sanskrit mention ten aspects (rnam pa 
bcu) [ofthe imaginary nature, here] in conformity with the version translated 
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from Chinese, where a more detailed explanation is found, referring to twelve 
[aspects], the text says:’” 


The imaginary nature has twelve aspects 
And the dependent nature has six aspects. 


These [twelve] are said to include false imaginations of verbal expres- 
sion, false imaginations of absolute reality, false imaginations of defining 
characteristics, false imaginations of property, false imaginations of nature, 
false imaginations of causes, false imaginations of philosophical views, false 
imaginations of reasoning, false imaginations of birth, false imaginations of 
non-birth, false imaginations of interdependence, and false imaginations of 
bondage and emancipation.” 


DEPENDENT NATURE [2'] 


The second part [concerning the dependent nature, comments on the root 
verses]: 


The dependent nature is assigned to apperception alone, 

Which arises through causes and conditions. 

It has two categories: one comprising the seeds of all dissonant 
mental states 

And the other in which neither dissonant nor purified mental states 
inherently exist. 

Or, alternatively, there are six aspects. 


The dependent nature [lit. “that which is subject to extraneous control”) 
(paratantra, gzhan dbang) is assigned to “apperception alone” or “ideation 
alone" (vijfiaptimatra, rnam par rig pa tsam), arising through its own intrinsic 
causes and conditions. 

"Intrinsic" implies that the causes and conditions that give rise to this 
apperceptive consciousness originate from factors that are appropriate or in 
conformity with it. The term “extraneous” here refers to the diverse propensi- 
ties which are imprinted upon the substratum, and it isunder the "control" of 
these propensities that the substratum consciousness, congruent with apper- 
ception, becomes manifest. 

When there is only a radiant and aware consciousness, uncontrolled by 
propensities, the apperception does not become diversified and abides right 
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where it is, [uumodified,) but otherwise, through its dependence on propensi- 
ties, the apperception does become diversified. 

When classified, [the dependent nature] has two aspects: the dependent 
nature comprising the seeds of all dissonant mental states (kun nas nyon mongs 
pasa bon gyi gzhan dhang) and the dependent nature in which neither deluded 
nor purified mental states inherently exist (kun byang gi ngo bor ma grub 
pai gzhan dbang), because conscious awareness is pure and unmodified by 
propensities.” 

Alternatively, [the dependent nature] may be classified according to the 
impure mundane dependent nature (ma dag ‘jig rten pa'i gzhan dhang), in 
which the mind and mental states of the three world systems manifest as real 
existents through the power of propensities, and the pure mundane depen- 
dent nature (dag pa ‘jig rten pa'i gzhan dhang), in which appearances devoid 
of substantial existence manifest in an illusory manner during the post-med- 
itative experiences of sublime beings." 

Or else, it may be classified into six aspects, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing sixfold enumeration that is mentioned in the Szzra of the Descent to 
Lanka: (1) visual consciousness and the physical forms that are its object; 
(2) the mental states that originate within its periphery; (3) the dissonant 
mental consciousness that closely depends upon these [mental states]; (4) the 
substratum that is the initial entry-point of diversification; (5) the application 
of this general process to the other [modes of consciousness]; and (6) the 
relation of the six modes [of engaged consciousness] to the substratum and 
the dissonant mental consciousness.” 


CONSUMMATE NATURE [3"] 


The third part [concerning the consummate nature, comments on the root 
verses]: 


The consummate nature is the ultimate actual reality—the absolute 
reality. 

The [consummate] nature has four aspects: 

For it is naturally pure, it is free from adventitious stains, 

It is the pristine cognition of the spiritual path, 

And it is the objective of the scriptures. 


The term “consummate nature” (parinispanna, yongs grub) refers to the 
actual reality of all phenomena, the original ultimate [truth]. Although from 
the perspective of its essential nature, the consummate cannot be differen- 
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tiated, there are many classifications corresponding to each of its distinct 
nuances or facets. Therefore, its [synonyms] which have been enumerated 
[in the sütras] include the “reality of physical form" (rupatathata, gzugs kyi de 
bzhin nyid) and the “reality of feeling” (vedanatathata, tshor bai de bzhin nyid). 

The sublime Asanga, with an enlightened intention directed respec- 
tively towards the naturally pure aspect, freedom from adventitious stains, 
the pristine cognition of the [spiritual] path, and those who have as their 
objective meditation on the path of the Buddha's scriptures, has said that, 
without differentiating proper and conventional terms, [the consummate 
nature] comprises four aspects, namely, (1) the natural consummate nature 
(svabbavaparinispanna, rang bzhin yongs grub), (2) the immaculate consum- 
mate nature (vimalaparinispanna, dri med yongs grub), (3) the consummate 
nature of the spiritual path (»ysargaparinispanna, lam yongs grub), and (4) the 
consummate nature of the [scriptural] objectives (alambanaparinispanna, 
dmigs pa yongs grub) ^" 

Also, in the Analysis of the Middle and Extremes, it is revealed that there 
are also two aspects: (1) the unchanging consummate nature ( gyur med yongs 
grub) and (2) the incontrovertible consummate nature (phyin ci ma log pai 


yongs grub). 


ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF THE THREE NATURES [4] 


The fourth part [concerning the detailed analysis and synthesis of the three 
natures, comments on the root verses]: 


In particular, [the three natures] may also be explained 

In terms of the ten aspects of distracting false imagination, 
The eleven aspects of apperception, 

The nine aspects of the consummate nature, and so forth; 
But because the apparitional aspect of dependent nature 
Partakes of bewildered imagination, 

The [three] natures that have been differentiated 

May also be subsumed in two. 


ANALYSIS [a] 


Elaborating on the aspects of the three natures [that have just been summa- 
rized], there are also [other] particular analyses that have been mentioned in 
the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle and in the Summary of the 
Greater Vehicle. 
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[ANALYSIS OF THE IMAGINARY NATURE] 


Firstly, there are the ten aspects of distracting false imagination (dasavi- 
ksepavikalpa, rnam gYeng gi rnam rtog bcu), which are related to the 
imaginary nature (parikalpita). These comprise (1) imaginations of non- 
existence (abhavavikalpa, med par rtog pa), (2) imaginations of existence 
(bhavavikalpa, yod par rtog pa), (3) imaginations of exaggeration or reification 
(adhyaropavikalpa, sgro dogs par rtog pa), (4) imaginations of underestima- 
tion or repudiation (apavadavikalpa, skur debs kyi rtog pa), (5) imaginations 
of singularity (ckatvavikalpa, gcig tu dzin pai rtog pa), (6) imaginations of 
multiplicity (2anatvavikalpa, du mar dzin pai rtog pa), (7) imaginations of 
inherent existence (svabhavavikalpa, rang gi ngo bo nyid du dzin pa'i rtog pa), 
(8) imaginations of attribution or qualification (visesavikalpa, khyad par du 
rtog pa), (9) imaginations of meanings that accord with names [i.e., naive 
realism] (yathanamarthabhinivesavikalpa, ming la don du rtog pa), and (10) 
imaginations of names that accord with meanings [i.e., naive substantialism] 
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(yatharthanamabhinivesavikalpa, don la ming du rtog pa). 
merated as aspects of false imagination which may be imputed in all sorts of 
contexts, and it is on this basis that the process of reification actually comes 
to partake of the imaginary nature. 

More generally, it is explained that there are (1) fundamental imagina- 
tions—the substratum consciousness (zmulavikalpa, rtsa ba'i nam rtog kun 
gzhiirnam shes), as well as (2) symbolic imaginations that apprehend objects 
(nimittavikalpa, yul du dzin pa mtshan mai rnam rtog); (3) imaginations 
that mirror the six modes of [engaged] consciousness (nimittabbasavikalpa, 
rnam shes drug mtshan snang gi rnam rtog); (4) changeable and symbolic 
imaginations (nzmittaparinamavikalpa, mtshan ma gyur ba'i rnam rtog), 
which include feelings of happiness, suffering, and so forth; (5) changeable 
imaginations that mirror the variations of the six modes of [engaged] con- 
sciousness (nimittabhasaparinamavikalpa, rnam shes drug gi gyur ba las byung 
ba mtshan ma snang bar eyur bai rnam rtog); (6) imaginations disclosed by 
other intellectual efforts consequent on having studied Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist teachings (paranvayavikalpa, chos dang chos ma yin pa thos pai rjes 
su blo gzhol ba gzhan gyis bstan pai rnam rtog); (7) inappropriate imaginations 
(ayonisovikalpa, tshul bzhin ma yin pai rnam rtog), such as the view that pos- 
tulates a [permanent] self; (8) appropriate imaginations (yonisovikalpa, tshul 
bzhin gyi rnam rtog), such as [the view of ] impermanence; (9) imaginations 
that manifestly cling to negative views (abhinivesavikalpa, lta ngan la mngon 
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par zhen pai nam rtog); and (10) distracting imaginations (viksepavikalpa, 
rnam par gYeng bai rnam rtog).” 

Although, on account of the limitless number of imputative imaginations, 
there are seemingly limitless classifications of the imaginary nature, imputed 
by them, even so the last-mentioned classifications are explained to be par- 
ticularly relevant and are listed alongside the objectives of [spiritual] training 


on the grounds that they are to be rejected by bodhisattvas.” 


[ANALYSIS OF THE DEPENDENT NATURE] 


The eleven aspects of apperception (rnam rig bcu gcig), which derive from the 


dependent nature, comprise” 


(1) the apperception that the physical manifestations of propensities 
which are *only consciousness" appear to the sense faculty of the body 
(rnam shes tsam bag chags kyi gzugs snang ba lus kyi dbang por snang 
ba'i rnam rig) | 

(2) theapperception that corporeal forms become manifest to the faculty 
of visual consciousness (mig shes dhang por snang ba lus can gyi rnam 
ri) | 

(3) the apperception ofthe consumer mental consciousness (yid kyi rnam 
shes za ba poi rnam rig)? 

(4) the apperception of resources that manifest as the six objects [of sen- 
sory consciousness] (yul drug tu snang ba nye bar spyad bya'i rnam rig) 

(s) theapperception of resources associated with visual consciousness and 
so forth (mig shes sogs nye bar longs spyod pai nam rig) 

(6) the apperception of temporal divisions that become manifest, such as 
years and months (lo dang zla ba sogs dus su snang bai rnam rig) 

(7) theapperception of numeric categories that become manifest, such as 
units, tens, hundreds, and thousands (gcig bcu brgya stong sogs grangs 
su snang bai rnam rig) 

(8) the apperception of geographical features that become manifest, such 
as villages, cities, forests, and mountains (grong dang grong khyer nags 
tshal dang ri la sogs pa yul gyi snang bai rnam rig) 

(9) the apperception [of linguistic concepts] that manifest as conventional 
terms, phrases, and letters (tha snyad ming tshig yi ge gsum du snang 
ba'i rnam rig) 

(10) the apperception of self that becomes manifest with reference to one’s 
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own body, speech, and mind (rang gi lus ngag yid gsum la dmigs nas 
bdag tu snang ba'i rnam rig) 

(11) the apperception of others that becomes manifest with reference to 
the body, speech, and mind of others (gzhan gyi lus ngag yid gsum la 


dmigs nas gzhan du snang ba'i rnam rig) 


Among these, with regard to [the first] five, which concern the sense fac- 
ulties, there is an “apperception only” (vijñaptimātra, rnam par rig pa tsam) 
which manifests as these [faculties]. The middle four originate exclusively 
through the power of inbuilt propensities (abhidanavasana, mngon brjod 
kyi bag chags). The last two originate from the propensities that maintain the 
[mistaken] view of a [permanent] self. 


[ANALYSIS OF THE CONSUMMATE NATURE] 


The consummate nature also has nine further aspects, as is stated in the 
Extensive Mother (Yum rgyas pa), namely, (1) the absolute reality (tathata, 
de bzhin nyid), (2) the unmistaken absolute reality (avitathata, ma nor ba'i 
de bzhin nyid), (3) the non-extraneous absolute reality (ananyatathata, gzhan 
ma yin pai de bzhin nyid),( 4) the actual reality (dharmata, chos nyid), (5) the 
expanse of reality (dbarmadbatu, chos kyi dbyings), (6) the abiding nature of 
reality (dbarmasthitita, chos gnas pa nyid), (7) the stainless nature of reality 
(dharmanirdosata, chos skyon med pa nyid), (8) the genuine goal (bbztakoti, 
yang dag pai mtha’), and (9) the inconceivable expanse (acintyadhatu, bsam 
gyis mi khyab pai dbyings).'* 

These are respectively identified by the master Vasubandhu with (1) the 
consummate nature devoid of fear (jigs pa med pa yongs su grub pa), (2) the 
incontrovertible [consummate nature] (phyin ci ma log pa), (3) the unchang- 
ing [consummate nature] (gyur ba med pa), (4) the [consummate nature] 
devoid of inherent existence (ngo bo nyid med pa), (5) the [consummate nature 
present] as the seed of all purificatory teachings (rnam par byang bai chos kyi 
rgyu nyid du), (6) [the consummate nature] present at all times (dus thams 
cad du), (7) the irreversible [consummate nature} (phyir mi ldog pa), (8) the 
[consummate nature] of the real (tattva, de kho na nyid), and (9) [the consum- 
mate nature] that transcends the path of sophistry (rtog ge’i lam las das pa) ^? 

The expression “and so forth” (sogs) here implies that when the consum- 
mate nature is further classified, it may be exemplified by the sixteen aspects 
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of emptiness (sodasasunyata, stong nyid bcu drug), and that the other two 


[natures] have also acquired many [additional] aspects. 
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SYNTHESIS [b'] 


When these {diverse aspects of the three natures] are all subsumed, the incon- 
ceivable appearances which are the bewildering apparitional aspect of the 
dependent nature, and the substratum consciousness, which is the repository 
ofall seeds and the ground from which that [apparitional aspect] arises, are not 
extraneous to the imaginary nature. For this reason, the natures that are classi- 
fied may be reduced to two: (1) the imaginary nature that relates to phenomena 
(dharmaparikalpitalaksana, chos kun brtags kyi mtshan nyid) and (2) the con- 
summate nature that relates to actual reality (dharmataparinispannalaksana, 
chos nyid yongs su grub pat mtshan nyid). 

More generally, with regard to the relationship between these two 
natures—one combining the imaginary and the dependent, and the other 
being the consummate—it is also said that they are [all] “inexpressible apart 
from the absolute reality."* The imaginary is the aspect which imputes reifi- 
cation or exaggeration, and the dependent is the object of this reification or 
exaggeration. Ihe consummate is the actual reality of those other two aspects. 
Therefore, when the three natures are analyzed from one perspective they 
are not identical, but when analyzed from another perspective, they are not 
different. So it is that they are not established as being identical or different 
in any respect.” 


THREE CORRESPONDING ASPECTS OF EMPTINESS AND 
THEIR DEMONSTRATIONS [5"] 


The fifth part [comments on the root verses]: 


Respectively, [these three natures are identified] as the emptiness of 
non-existence, 

The emptiness of existence, 

And the emptiness of the natural [reality]. 

When demonstrations [of these three natures] are introduced, 

The imaginary is the apparitional aspect, 

The dependent is the union of radiance and awareness, 


And the consummate is free from conceptual elaboration. 


This has two aspects: (1) the definitive establishment of the three natures 
as the three [corresponding] aspects of emptiness (stong pa nyid gsum)," and 
(2) their demonstrations. 
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DEFINITIVE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE THREE NATURES AS 
THE THREE ASPECTS OF EMPTINESS [a] 


It is said in the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle that 


(1) Theimaginary nature is designated as the “emptiness of non-existence” 
(abbavasunyata, med pa'i stong pa nyid) and in terms of both the [ulti- 
mate and the relative] truths, it is devoid of inherent existence. 

(2) The dependent nature is designated as the “emptiness of existence” 
(bhavastinyata, yod pai stong pa nyid) and is non-existent from the 
standpoint of ultimate [truth] (paramarthasatya, don dam bden pa) 
but does exist in terms of the relative truth (samurtisatya, kun rdzob 
bden pa). 

(3 The consummate nature is designated as the “emptiness of inherent 
existence" (svabhavasunyata, rang bzhin stong pa nyid) and abides as 
the actual reality of all things.” 


This modality is also mentioned in the following passage from the [Sutra 
ofthe] Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness in Five Hundred 
Lines: 


What, you might ask, Subhüti, is the meditative stability of empti- 
ness with regard to physical form? Subhati, this one-pointed focus- 
ing of the mind on physical form, [firstly] with reference to the 
emptiness of its non-substantiality, and similarly with reference to 
the emptiness of its substantiality, and [thirdly] with reference to 
the emptiness of its inherent existence, is known as the meditative 
stability of emptiness (s4z2yatásamadbi). So it is that the bodhi- 
sattvas should completely understand meditative stability with 
regard to physical form. 


THEIR DEMONSTRATIONS [b'] 


The second aspect concerns the demonstrations of the three natures, which 
may be exemplified as follows: Whether there are appearances that arise before 
visual consciousness or appearances that arise before mental consciousness, at 
the time when [this visual or mental object] appears [for example] as a “vase,” 
the aspect which apprehends the vase is the imaginary nature. The bare con- 
sciousness, radiant and aware, which distinguishes it is the dependent nature, 
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and the pristine cognition that remains when the imaginary and dependent 
natures have ceased to exist is held to be the consummate nature. 

Then, taking as another example a dissonant mental state, such as attach- 
ment or hatred: When a strong attachment or hatred arises in the mind, the 
afflictive apparitional aspect of attachment or hatred is the imaginary nature, 
the aspect of radiant awareness that cognizes it is the dependent nature, and 
the pristine cognition, free from conceptual elaboration, that permeates all 
things in a common savor is the consummate nature. 

In this context, the expression “common savor” (ro mnyam) may be under- 
stood as follows: Although, for example, the radiant and aware aspect of the 
consciousness of hatred and the radiant and aware aspect of the consciousness 
ofattachmentare both very similar, because they relate to different things, they 
are not mutually inclusive. However, according to the consummate nature of 
these [apparently dissimilar mental states) they are essentially inseparable, for 
which reason they are of a common savor in their essential nature. ?? 

One should know that this analogy may also be applied to [the apparent 
dichotomy between all] the phenomenological categories of the path and 
the result. 


INDIAN COMMENTATORS ON THE THREE NATURES [«c'] 


The definitive establishment of the threc natures is extensively found in the 
sutras of the final promulgation, but it can equally be recognized in [the writ- 
ings of] venerable Maitreya and in Nàgarjunas Commentary on the Sutra of 
the Shoots of Rice.” 

A somewhat different interpretation may be found, however, in Vasuban- 
dhu’s Dissertation on the Thirty Verses, which is well known among the expo- 
nents of extraneous emptiness.” Accordingly, the mighty lord of awareness 


| Vasubandhu] has clearly established that?” 


The objects that are imputed by false imagination 

Are the imaginary nature, 

While the imaginations [themselves] are the dependent [nature], 
And their emptiness is the consummate nature. 


I disagree with those who think that the definitive structure of the three 
essential natures is a tradition that is known only to the Citramatrins (sems 
tsam pa) and not to the Madhyamika (dbu ma pa).”“ Indeed, it says in the 
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Chapter Requested by Maitreya from the Sutra of the Transcendental Perfection 


of Discriminative Awareness,” 


Maitreya, the thorough analysis of physical form has three aspects: 
the thorough analysis of the imaginary nature, the thorough analy- 
sis of the imputed nature (rnam par btags pai mtshan nyid), and 
the thorough analysis of the nature of actual reality. 


The systematic presentation of the three natures of our own tradition is also 
established in [Candrakirti's] Auto-commentary on the Introduction [to Madh- 
yamaka) and in [Santaraksitas] Auto-commentary on the Ornament of Madh- 
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yamaka."* Furthermore, in [Kamalasila’s] Lamp of Madhyamaka, it says: 
It is not the case that the adherents of Madhyamaka do not admit 
the systematic presentation of the three essential natures. I will 
reject any contradictory comments, such as those that can be seen 
in other [writings]. 


Therefore, the definitive structure of the three essential natures is clearly 
presented, again and again, in the textual traditions of Madhyamaka. 
Furthermore, it says in [Nagarjuna’s] Commentary on Enlightened Mind: 


The imaginary, dependent, and consummate natures 
Are all of an identical nature, emptiness, 
But they are imputed within the mind. 


On this basis, it can certainly be asserted that all phenomena are mind, 
that the nature of this mind, described by many synonyms including inner 
radiance (prabhasvara), emptiness (Sanyata), ultimate reality (paramartha), 
buddha nature (dhatu), the nucleus of those gone to bliss (sugatagarbha), 
and so forth, is the consummate nature, that the relative appearances of this 
mind as mere illusory apperception are the dependent nature, and that the 
aspect imputed as the dualistic phenomena of the subject-object dichotomy 
and so forth, even while apperception is non-existent, is the imaginary nature. 


9. DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


3. Dependent Origination, Integrating the Approaches of the Greater and 
Lesser Vehicles [III.C.3] 
a. Brief Introductory Description of Dependent Origination 
b. Extensive Analytical Exegesis of Dependent Origination 
i. Essential Nature [of Dependent Origination] 
ii. Etymology 
iii. Literal Meaning 
iv. The Twelve Individual Links of Dependent Origination 
v. Functions [of the Twelve Links of Dependent Origination] 
vi. Detailed Analysis [of Dependent Origination] 
aa. Brief Introduction 
bb. Extensive Analysis 
1' The Threefold Analysis 
a Dependent Origination That Distinguishes the Essential 
Nature 
b Dependent Origination That Distinguishes Attractive and 
Unattractive Goals 
c Dependent Origination Associated with Sensory 
Engagement 
2' The Eightfold Analysis 
a The Six Aspects of Dependent Origination Associated with 
Dissonant Mental States | 
b The Two Aspects of Dependent Origination Associated 
with Purified Mental States 
; Detailed Exegesis of the Twelve Links [of Dependent 
Origination] 
a Serial or Circumstantial Dependent Origination 
i Completion of One Cycle in Two Lifetimes 
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ii Completion of One Cycle in Three Lifetimes 
ii Completion of One Cycle in a Single Lifetime 
b Instantaneous Dependent Origination 
c Interconnected Dependent Origination 
i' The Textual Interpretation of Maitreya 
ii The Textual Interpretation of Vasubandhu 
iii’ Alternative Processes of Dependent Origination 
iv Dependent Origination in the Three World-Systems 
v' Dependent Origination in respect of the Nine Levels of 
the Three World-Systems 
vii. Synthesis [of the Links of Dependent Origination] 
aa. Understanding of Arising and Cessation That Accords with 
Dependent Origination 
bb. Synthesis of Dependent Origination in Terms of the Two 
Truths 
cc. The Five Profound Contradictions of Dependent Origination 
viii. Presentation of the Real Nature of Dependent Origination 
aa. The Real Nature of Selflessness 
bb. The Real Nature of Internal Phenomena 
cc. The Real Nature Devoid of Inherent Existence 


DEPENDENT ORIGINATION, INTEGRATING THE APPROACHES 
OF THE GREATER AND LESSER VEHICLES [3] 


The third part [of the extensive exegesis of the actual structure of Buddhist 
phenomenology; see p. 472] is a systematic presentation of the processes of 
dependent origination, integrating the approaches of both the Greater and 
Lesser Vehicles." 

This has two parts: (1) a brief introductory description, and (2) an extensive 
analytical exegesis. 


BRIEF INTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION [a] 


The former [comments on the root verses]: 


The first two [of these three natures] are dependently originated. 
[In the case of the dependent nature, | 
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This [ process] is endowed with generative or causal 

And generated or fruitional aspects, 

And [in the case of the imaginary nature] 

It is endowed with interrelated determinative and determined 
aspects. 

However, it is the genuine dependent origination 

[That determines] the substratum consciousness. 


However the first two of the three natures—the imaginary and the depen- 
dent—arise, it is the case that they do so through the power of dependent 
origination (pratityasamutpada, rten cing ‘brel bar ‘byung ba). The consum- 
mate nature may also be explained in terms of dependent origination with 
an intention directed towards the ultimate aspect of dependent origination 
(paramarthapratityasamutpada), even though it is not actually subject to rela- 
tive dependent origination (samurtipratityasamutpada).”* 

In general, [the term] “dependent origination” denotes the dependent 
origination that is endowed with generated and generative aspects (utpad- 
yotpadakapratityasamutpada, bskyed bya skyed byed kyi rten "brel), which are 
[respectively] the fruitional and causal processes associated with the arising 
of the physical environment and its sentient inhabitants, along with the inner 
consciousness. These processes principally fall within the scope of the depen- 
dent nature. 

The same term may also denote the dependent origination that is endowed 
with determined and determinative aspects (sthapaniyasthapakapratitya- 
samutpada, gzhag bya dang jog byed kyi rten ‘brel). Here, the determinative 
aspects ( jog byed) occur with reference to the [just-mentioned ] generated and 
generative [causal nexus] and may be exemplified by the arising of the con- 
sciousness in which a shoot appears from the consciousness in which a seed 
appears. The determined or relational aspects (gzhag bya) also occur without 
reference to this [causal nexus] and may be exemplified by the determination 
of “small” in relation to “large.” In brief, these interrelated aspects [of causality] 
principally fall within the scope of the imaginary nature.? 

As far as the genuine dependent origination (samyakpratityasamutpada, 
yang dag pai rten brel) is concerned, it is this that determines [the composi- 
tion of ] the substratum consciousness, along with all its propensities. This is 
one of the two categories of dependent origination—provisional and genu- 
ine—which are identified within the dependent origination of the generative 
and generated [causal nexus]; and for this reason it is subsumed within the 
dependent nature.” 
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EXTENSIVE ANALYTICAL EXEGESIS OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION [b] 


The latter, the extensive [analytical] exegesis [of dependent origination], 
has eight topics: (1) essential nature (ngo bo), (2) etymology (ges tshig), (3) 
literal meaning (sgra don), (4) recognition of the twelve individual links 
of dependent origination (yan lag bcu gnyis so so'i ngos dzin), (5) function 
(karmavyavasthana, byed las), (6) analysis (prabheda, rab dbye), (7) synthesis 
(angasamasa, don bsdu), and (8) a presentation of the real nature of dependent 
origination (rten ‘brel gyi de kho na nyid bstan pa). 


ESSENTIAL NATURE [OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION] [i] 


With regard to the first of these [the essential nature, it says in the root verses]: 


The essential nature [of dependent origination] 
Is that it occurs only with regard to appearances, 
And it arises contingent on them. 


When all phenomena are investigated, although they [ultimately] abide 
as emptiness, without inherent existence in any respect, the characteristic or 
essential nature of dependent origination is that this is an [empirical process] 
that occurs only with regard to appearances, and it arises contingent on them. 
It is said in the Fundamental Stanzas of Madhyamaka, entitled Discriminative 
Awareness?” 


Whatever is dependently originated, 

This has been explained as emptiness. 

It is imputed [as existent], dependent on [something else]. 
This is indeed the path of Madhyamaka. 

Because there is nothing that is not dependently originated, 
There is nothing that is not empty. 


ETYMOLOGY [ii] 
With regard to the second, the etymology [it says in the root verses]: 


The etymology implies "origination 
Dependent on a complex of causes and conditions." 
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The Tibetan term ren ‘bred [translated as “dependent origination” in the 
original Sanskrit is rendered as pratityasamutpada. The prefix pratitya [here] 
conveys the meanings of a “congregation,” a “convergence” or an “encoun- 
ter.’ Samutpada means “generated” or “originated.” The point is that, what- 
ever object one considers, it is impossible for diverse results to arise from a 
single cause, or for only a single result to arise from diverse causes. Rather, 
diverse results originate dependent on an encounter or convergence of diverse 
causes and conditions, or else one might say that [causal] links originate in 


dependence on previous links." 


LITERAL MEANING [iii] 


With regard to the third, the literal meaning [it says in the root verses]: 


The literal meanings include “without an agent,’ 
“Endowed with causal basis, and so forth. 


The [Sanskrit] term pratityasamutpada is generally said to convey eleven 
literal meanings. As such, it can mean “without an agent” (nibkartrka, byed 
pa po med pa), “endowed with causal basis" (sahetuka, rgyu dang bcas pa), 
"non-sentient" (nibsattva, sems can med pa), “dependent” (paratantrartha, 
gzhan gyi dhang), “unmoving” (niribaka, gYo ba med pa), impermanent 
(anitya, mi rtag pa), “momentary” (ksanika, skad cig pa), “uninterrupted” 
(prabandhanupaccheda, rgyun mi chad pa), “conformity of causes and results” 
(anurupahetuphala, rgyu ‘bras mthun pa), “diversity [of causes and results]" 
(vicitrahetuphala, sna tshogs pa), and a "distinctive regular pattern of causes 
and results" (pratiniyatahetuphala, rgyu ‘bras so sor nges pa)."* For example, it 
could be understood in the sense, "All phenomena are dependently originated, 
without an agent, and so forth. 


THE ITWELVE INDIVIDUAL LINKS OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION [IV] 

[FUNDAMENTAL IGNORANCE] 

With regard to the fourth, the recognition of the twelve individual links of 


dependent origination [it says in the root verses]: 


Fundamental ignorance, the opposite of awareness, 
Is endowed with three attributes. 
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Although it has many classifications, 

It comprises both [ignorance] endowed with dissonant mental 
states 

And [ignorance] devoid of dissonant mental states. 

Fundamental [ignorance] is within the periphery 

Of the dissonant mental consciousness, 

Deluded with respect to [its imputation of ] a self. 


The essential nature of fundamental ignorance (avidya, ma rig pa), which 
is the first of the twelve links of dependent origination (dvadasangapra- 
tityasamutpada, rten brel gyi yan lag bcu gnyis), is that it is the opposite or 
disharmonious counterpoint of awareness (vidya, rig pa) and is endowed with 
the following three particular attributes: (1) it implies a consciousness that 
refers objectively to its object; (2) it implies that the sense data of this object 
are extremely inconspicuous; and (3) it is the gateway through which the 
mental continuum arises in a non-quiescent dissonant or afflicted state.” 

Although [fundamental ignorance] has many classifications, it [essen- 
tially comprises] both the ignorance endowed with dissonant mental states 
(klistavidya, nyon mong pa can gyi ma rig pa) and the ignorance devoid of 
dissonant mental states (aklistavidya, nyon mong pa can ma yin pai ma rig pa). 
The former is the causal basis of cyclic existence, the obscuration comprising 
dissonant mental states (KJesgvarama, nyon mong gi sgrib) that obscures [the 
attainment of ] release [from cyclic existence]. The latter is the obscuration 
of knowable phenomena (jrieyavarana, shes bya'i sgrib), which obscures [the 
attainment of ] omniscience (sarvajria, thams cad mkhyen pa). 

According to this tradition [of Taranatha], fundamental ignorance 
(mulavidya, rtsa ba'i ma rig pa) actually lies within the periphery of the dis- 
sonant mental consciousness and is said to denote “delusion with respect to 
[the erroneous imputation of ] a self.” 

There are also some who have simplistically stated that, from the perspec- 
tive of its conspicuousness, [ignorance] is recognized as and identified with 
the [aforementioned egotistical] views that uphold mundane aggregates 


(satkayadrsti, ‘jig tshogs su lta ba)” 


[FORMATIVE PREDISPOSITIONS, CONSCIOUSNESS, NAME 
AND FORM, SENSORY ACTIVITY FIELDS] 


Formative predispositions include those associated with 
meritorious past actions, 
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Those associated with non-meritorious past actions, 

And those associated with past actions that do not transcend 
[cyclic existence]. 

The substratum consciousness, along with its propensities, 

Includes both causal and fruitional aspects. 

[Name and form] comprise the four [aggregates endowed with] 
names, 

Along with physical form in its five stages of embryonic and fetal 
development; 

While the sensory activity fields essentially demarcate the six sense 
organs. 


The second link [of dependent origination] comprises formative predis- 
positions (samskara, du byed) which may be associated with meritorious past 
actions (bsod nams kyi las), non-meritorious past actions (bsod nams min pai 
las), or unwavering or non-dynamic past actions (anivijyakarma, mi gYo bai 
las). The first of these are the virtuous past actions pertaining to the world- 
system of desire; the second are the non-virtuous past actions associated with 
the world-system of desire; and the third are the past actions, or meditative 
stabilities, through which the two higher world-systems [of form and form- 
lessness] are attained.” 

The third link [of dependent origination] is the substratum conscious- 
ness (4layavijnana, kun gzhit rnam shes) upon which the propensities of past 
actions are imposed, for which reason they represent the transformational 
aspect of this consciousness. It includes both the [substratum] consciousness 
that is replete with causal imprints and the [substratum] consciousness replete 
with fruitional imprints.™ 

The fourth link [of dependent origination] comprises name and form 
(namarupa, ming gzugs). Here “name” refers to the four nominal aggregates 
(ming bzhi'i phung po), i.e., the four subsequent aggregates of feelings, and 
so forth. Although there are reasons for these (feelings, perceptions, forma- 
tive predispositions, and consciousness] being assigned to the "four nominal 
aggregates, the aggregate of physical forms should not be understood as being 
dependent on names because it manifests directly within the perceptual range 
of the five sensory consciousnesses. By contrast, the four subsequent aggre- 
gates, being present in the mental continua of others (parasantanika, gzhan 
gyi rgyud la yod pa)? 


The link of form comprises the five stages of embryonic and fetal develop- 


are understood to be dependent on names.” 


ment (mngal gyi skabs Inga), known respectively as the clotting of the embryo 
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(kalala, nur nur po), the oval formation of the embryo (arbuda, mer mer po), 
the rounded formation or solidification of the embryo (pesi, gor gor po), the 
suspension of the embryo (ghana, mkhrang gyur), and the limb formation 
of the fetus (prasakha, rkang lag rnam par gyus pa)" 

. The fifth link [of dependent origination] comprises the six sensory activ- 
ity fields (sadayatana, skye mched drug), the essential nature of which is that 
they clearly demarcate the six sense organs, consequent on the five stages of 
embryonic and fetal development.” 


[SENSORY CONTACT, SENSATION, CRAVING] 


Sensory contact, which [fully manifests] after birth, 

Is an interaction of sense objects, sense organs, and consciousness. 

The sensations dependent on that are attachment, aversion, and 
neutrality. 

[Consequently] there is craving desirous [of rebirth] 

And craving that grasps after perishable things. 


The sixth link [of dependent origination] is sensory contact (sparsa, reg pa). 
Following birth from the womb, there emerges sensory contact, in which 
sense objects, sense organs, and consciousness all converge together. However, 
sensory contact actually refers to a transformation that occurs in conscious- 
ness [prior to birth] due to the presence [in the womb] of its sense objects, 
and consequent on the interaction of consciousness and its sense objects. "^ 

The seventh link [of dependent origination] is sensation (vedand, tshor ba). 
Dependent on that sensory contact, sensations or feelings of happiness, suf- 
fering, and neutrality are then experienced. This process may be exemplified 
as follows: Through the convergence of the sense organ of the eye with its 
sense objects—comprising pleasant physical forms—and visual conscious- 
ness, visual consciousness initially generates sensory contact, which delimits 
its sense objects. Immediately thereafter, there arises the sensation of happi- 
ness, which is experienced through that sensory contact.” 

Since this analysis of the three types of sensation may be made in relation 
to all of the six [modes of engaged] sensory consciousness, sensations are 
collectively designated as the eighteen sensory objects that impact upon the 
mind (astadasamanopavicara, yid nye bar rgyu ba bco brgyad)" 

The eighth link [of dependent origination] is craving (trs4, sred pa), which 
refers to the craving and attachment that occur in relation to the three [just- 
mentioned] types of sensation—those of happiness, suffering, and neutrality. 
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Now there are [three aspects of craving] that may arise: the craving that one 
might not be separated from happiness, the craving that desires separation 
from suffering, and the craving that desires not to be separated from neutrality. 

Alternatively, craving may comprise the craving that desires rebirth 
(kamatrsna, srid pala dod pai sred pa), the craving associated with the rebirth 
process (bhavatrsna, srid pa'i sred pa), and the craving associated with decay 
or perishable phenomena (vibhavatrsna, ‘jig pa'i sred pa). The first of these is 
[the craving] associated with the world-system of desire, the second is [the 
craving] associated with the two higher world systems, and the third is the 
craving that grasps after [material] resources.’” 


[GRASPING, REBIRTH PROCESS, BIRTH, AND AGING 
AND DEATH] 


Through grasping after desires, rebirth, erroneous views, 

And belief in [an inherently existing ] self, 

[ Ihe rebirth process] is endowed with the potent function 

Of implementing reincarnation. 

Reaching the moment of conception, birth is obtained, 

And commencing from then, 

There is a continuous series of indivisible time moments, 
Leading to the obstruction of the life essence, aging, and death. 


The ninth link [of dependent origination] is grasping (upadana, len pa), 
which originates dependent on craving. When, for example, there is craving 
for arid attachment to the sensa of pleasurable objects, such as food, drink, 
and resources, the desire that these [pleasures] might repeatedly arise, and the 
potential to engage in diverse activities in pursuit of that goal, are designated 
as “grasping.” 

It is said that there are four kinds of grasping (caturupadana, nye bar len 
pa bzhi), namely, the grasping after desires (kamopadana, dod pai len pa), the 
grasping of rebirth (bhavopadana, srid pa'i len pa), the grasping of [errone- 
ous] views (drstyopadana, lta bai len pa), and the grasping after belief in an 
[inherently existing] self (atmavadopadana, bdag tu smra ba'i nye bar len pa). 

Through these [aspects of grasping], the subsequent links [of dependent 
origination] are formed or fulfilled.™ 

The tenth link [of dependent origination] is the rebirth process (bhava, 
srid pa), which is endowed with the potent function of implementing 
reincarnation.” 
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The eleventh link [of dependent origination] is actual birth (jatz, skye ba). 
Now, with reference to the [initial] manifestation of the link of birth, this 
coincides with the moment of conception (pratisamdhi, nying mtshams sbyor 
ba), and [from that perspective] everything following the moment of con- 
ception [is said to be included within] the twelfth link of aging and death 
(jaramarana, rga shit yan lag)? 

Having obtained the circumstances of birth, starting with the clotting of 
the embryo, from then on, there is a continuous series of indivisible time 
moments, which is [known as] “aging.” In this context, [the process of aging | 
is included within the single link ofaging and death. This is said to be the case 
because if there is no aging, there is also no death. 

Therefore, one should know that in respect of all [phenomena] that arise, 
there are two processes of unfolding (dvisammukhibhava, mngon du gyur ba 
gnyis): one [static process] whereby the twelve links of dependent origina- 
tion manifest the propensities imposed on the substratum, and one [dynamic 
process] whereby the twelve links are manifested through the maturation of 


the seeds [of past actions]. 


FUNCTIONS [OF THE TWELVE LINKS OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION] [v] 


With regard to the fifth topic [of the extensive exegesis], concerning the func- 
tions (karmavyavasthana, byed las) [of dependent origination, it says in the 
root verses]: 


The functions [of the twelve links] 

Are respectively to obscure the truth, 

To plant seeds, to direct towards [birth], 

To offer complete support [to the body], 

To perfect it, to delimit [its sense objects], 

To partake of [happiness], to acquire [rebirth], 

To conjoin [with birth], to propel towards [birth], 
[To engender] suffering, and to transform [age]. 


The individual functions of these [twelve links of dependent origination] 
are presented in one and a half stanzas from the [Analysis of the] Middle and 
Extremes.” 

[Accordingly, it is said that] 
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(1) The function of fundamental ignorance is to obscure the vision of the 
genuine truth, and similarly, through the power of that [fundamental 
ignorance]: 

(2) The function of formative predispositions is to cause the seeds of past 
actions to be sown in the substratum. 

(3) The function of consciousness is to convey [formative predispositions] 
towards [an appropriate] place of birth, in conformity with those seeds 
[of past actions]. 

(4) The function of name and form is to fully embrace a physical body, 
corresponding to the direction in which [consciousness] has been 
conveyed. 

(s) The function of the six sensory activity fields is to fully perfect a physi- 
cal body, corresponding to that which is embraced [by name and form]. 

(6) The function of sensory contact is to integrate the three aspects [of the 
sense objects, sense organs, and consciousness] through the power of 
those [sensory activity fields] and to delimit the sense objects. 

(7) The function of sensation is to partake of happiness and so forth, cor- 
responding to the [sense objects] that have been delimited [by sensory 
contact]. 

(8) The function of craving is to acquire rebirth corresponding to one’s 
past actions, through the power of these [sensations]. 

(9) The function of grasping is to conjoin the consciousness with birth, 
corresponding to that craving. 

(10) The function of the rebirth process is to manifestly propel a reincar- 
nating [consciousness] towards birth, corresponding to that union 
[induced by craving]. 

(11) The function of birth is to engender an aggregate of suffering through 
the power of that [rebirth process]. 

(12) The function of aging and death is to transform youth and vitality in 
accordance with the disadvantages [of birth]. 


All of these [functions] indeed induce dissonant mental states, conducive 
[to rebirth] within cyclic existence. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS [OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION] [vi] 


The sixth topic, concerning the detailed analysis of dependent origination, 
includes (1) a brief introduction, and (2) an extensive exegesis. 
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BRIEF INTRODUCTION [aa] 


Concerning the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The detailed analysis [of dependent origination] comprises 
A threefold [analysis], an eightfold [analysis], 
And a detailed exegesis according to the [twelve] links. 


Although, in general, the exegeses that offer a detailed analysis of depen- 
dent origination have many variations, here I will refer sequentially to the 
threefold analysis (gsum du dbye ba), the eightfold analysis (brgyad du dbye 
ba), and the detailed exegesis of the twelve links (yan lag bcu gnyis bye brag 
tub shad pa). 


EXTENSIVE ANALYSIS [bb] 


The latter has three parts: (1) the threefold [analysis], (2) the eightfold [analy- 
sis], and (3) the detailed [analysis of the twelve links]. 


THE THREEFOLD ANALYSIS [1'] 


This also has three topics, namely, (1) the dependent origination that distin- 
guishes the essential nature (svabhavavibhagapratityasamutpada, ngo bo nyid 
rnam par byed pairten brel); (2) the dependent origination that distinguishes 
attractive and unattractive goals (przyapriyavibbagapratityasamutpada, sdug 
pa dang mi sdug pa rnam par byed pairten ‘brel); and (3) the dependent origi- 
nation associated with sensory engagement (aupabhogikapratityasamutpada, 
nyer spyod can gyi rten brel) 


DEPENDENT ORIGINATION THAT DISTINGUISHES THE 
ESSENTIAL NATURE [a] 


Concerning the first of these [it says in the root verses]: 


Among the aspects of the threefold analysis, 

[The dependent origination] that distinguishes the essential nature 
Refers to the emanation of all phenomena from the substratum, 
And this is said to be [understood] only by those of highest 


acumen. 
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Among the categories of the threefold [analysis], the first is the dependent 
origination that distinguishes the essential nature. This refers to the emana- 
tion of all outer and inner phenomena from the substratum consciousness, 
and to the appearances that manifest through its power as being deposited 
upon it. This [realization] was presented as the lot of only bodhisattvas of 
highest acumen who enter into the Greater Vehicle, but was not disclosed to 
the other two sorts of spiritual being who follow the way of Buddhism. This 
means that it is a realization attained uniquely by bodhisattvas or buddhas, 
whereas the pious attendants and hermit buddhas are not even partly aware 


of it^" 


DEPENDENT ORIGINATION THAT DISTINGUISHES 
ATTRACTIVE AND UNATTRACTIVE GOALs [b] 


Concerning the second [it says in the root verses]: 


[The dependent origination] that distinguishes attractive and 
unattractive [goals] 

Is said to be [understood] by pious attendants and hermit buddhas. 

It has two aspects, referring to dissonant mental states and 
purification. 

[Here] the verb “distinguishes” is understood 

To mean “augments” and “magnifies.” 


Attractive [goals] (priya, sdug pa) are pleasant or agreeable, while unattract- 
ive [goals] (apriya, mi sdug pa) are unpleasant or disagreeable. Distinguishing 
between these two accords with the twelve links of dependent origination. 
This [realization] was presented by the transcendent lord [Buddha] to 
both the pious attendants and the hermit buddhas who follow the way of 
Buddhism. Although both of these types meditate in accordance with this 
teaching, the hermit buddhas extensively understand the [two] processes of 
dependent origination, namely, its “arising process” (anuloma, lugs byung) 
and its “reversal process" (pratiloma, lugs (dog), whereas the pious attendants 
do not extensively understand the [processes] of dependent origination 
through their own comprehension, as do the hermit buddhas.” 

Now this process [distinguishing attractive and unattractive goals] has two 
aspects, which refer respectively to dissonant mental states (samklesa, kun nas 
nyon mongs pa) and to purification (vyavadana, rnam byang).? 

The former, [evolving in association with dissonant mental states, ] includes 
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a [positive] process that gives rise to birth within the higher realms (svarga, 
mtho ris) through the power of corrupt virtuous actions that are concomitant 
with ignorance (ma rig pa dang mtshungs ldan gyi dge ba zag bcas) and is 
designated as the "dependent origination that distinguishes attractive goals" 
(sdug pa rnam par ‘byed pai rten "brel). It also includes another [negative] 
process that gives rise to birth within the three lower realms (durgati, ngan 
song) through the power of non-virtuous actions concomitant with igno- 
rance (ma rig pa dang mtshungs ldan pai las mi dge ba) and is designated as 
the "dependent origination that distinguishes unattractive goals” (mi sdug pa 
rnam par byed pai rten ‘brel). 

The latter, [evolving in association with purification,] includes one process 
that gives rise to birth among the six classes of sentient beings through the 
power of virtuous and negative actions concomitant with ignorance (ma rig 
pa dang mtsbungs ldan gyi las dge sdig) and is designated as the “dependent 
origination that distinguishes unattractive goals” (mi sdug pa rnam par ‘byed 
pai rten ’brel). It also includes another process that obtains release [from 
rebirth in cyclic existence] through the power of uncorrupted virtuous actions 
(dge ba zag med) and is therefore designated as the "dependent origination 
that distinguishes attractive goals" (sdug pa rnam par ‘byed pai rten ‘brel). 

Ihe verb "distinguishes" (rnam par ‘byed pa), in this context, means “aug- 
ments" (phel ba) or “magnifies” (rgyas pa). This is because it is by means of 
all the diverse appearances, including visible forms, sounds, smells, tastes, and 
tangible phenomena, and all the inauthentic imaginations associated with 
mind and mental states, that propensities are imposed upon the substratum, 
causing the substratum itself to be “augmented” or “magnified.” 


DEPENDENT ORIGINATION ASSOCIATED WITH SENSORY 
ENGAGEMENT [c'] 


Concerning the third [it says in the root verses]: 


[The dependent origination] associated with sensory engagement 

Refers to the process that generates and obstructs the six modes 
[of consciousness], 

Which pious attendants then control by means of selflessness. 


Ihe dependent origination associated with sensory engagement is the 
process that causes the six modes of consciousness to arise and cease. In this 
context, it is said that "sensation" refers to the experiencer or subject of sensory 
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engagement, "sensory contact” to the object of sensory engagement, and the 
"act of sensory engagement’ to the entity where this [interaction] occurs.” 

For example, [taking] an agreeable visual form as the referential condi- 
tion (alambanapratyaya, dmigs pai rkyen); the sense organ of the eye as the 
predominant condition (adhipatipratyaya, bdag poi rkyen); visual conscious- 
ness as the causal condition (hetupratyaya, rgyu'i rkyen), occurring in the first 
moment [of this perceptual process]; and the mental activity that desires to 
engage with the object as the immediate condition (sazanantarapratyaya, 
mtshbungs pa de ma thag pai rkyen): through the power of these fully present 
four conditions, visual consciousness is generated. 

The interaction of this visual consciousness with the visual form that is 
its object is [known as] "sensory contact" (sparsa, reg pa). Ihe sensation of 
happiness experienced through consciousness of that agreeable sensum of 
the object is [known as] the “gateway that generates attachment” (dod chags 
skye bai sgo), and the [consequent] thought that desires not to be separated 
from that agreeable mental object is [known as] “volition” (cetana, sems pa). 
Accordingly, when visual consciousness arises through these four conditions, 
the mental states that emerge in the periphery of this [visual consciousness] — 
namely, sensory contact, sensation, and volition—obscure the nature of the 
central mind and render it impure. 

One should know by analogy that when this process depends on a dis- 
agreeable sense object, [the unhappy sensation experienced is known as] the 
"gateway that generates aversion” (zhe sdang skye ba'i sgo), and when it depends 
on a neutral or indifferent sense object, [the neutral sensation experienced is 
known as] the "gateway that generates delusion” (gti mug skye bai sgo). 

In this way, the six modes of [engaged] consciousness generate the disso- 
nant mental states of attachment, aversion, and delusion, dependent on sense 
objects that are respectively agreeable, disagreeable, and neutral; and there is 
an activation of false imagination that ensues. This is why the pious attendants 
undertake to control the dissonant mental states that arise dependent on those 
[sensations]. The controls [that they seek to impose] are implemented by 
means of [their understanding of] impermanence (anitya, mi rtag pa), suffer- 
ing (duhkha, sdug bsngal), emptiness (Sanyata, stong pa nyid), and selflessness 
(nairátmya, bdag med), and above all they exercise control [over dissonant 
mental states] by meditating on the nature of the selflessness of the individual 


person (pudgalanairatmya, gang zag gi bdag med). 
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THE EIGHTFOLD ANALYSIS [2'] 


The second part [of the extensive exegesis] is the eightfold analysis, which 
has two topics: (1) the exegesis of the six aspects of dependent origination 
associated with dissonant mental states (samklesapratityasamutpada, kun nas 
nyon mongs pai rten ‘brel) and (2) the exegesis of the two aspects of dependent 
origination associated with purified states (vyavadanapratityasamutpada, 
rnam byang gi rten 'brel). 


THE Six ASPECTS OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 
ASSOCIATED WITH DISSONANT MENTAL STATES [a] 


Concerning the former [it says in the root verses]: 


The eightfold [analysis of dependent origination] 

Comprises six aspects that are all within the range of dissonant 
mental states, 

Namely, [the arising of] consciousness; 

The arising of birch and death; 

The external [dependent origination] of seeds, shoots, stems, and 
so forth; 

The extensive analysis of the physical environment, 

Which [appears to undergo] creation, duration, and destruction; 

Sustenance by means of the four types of nourishment; 

And [the distinguishing of] living beings 

According to desirable and undesirable [realms of rebirth]. 


The first topic ofthe eightfold analysis [of dependent origination] includes 
the following six aspects, which are [collectively known as] the dependent 
origination falling within the range of dissonant mental states (kun nas nyon 
mongs pa'i phyogs kyi rten brel): 

(1) The dependent origination through which consciousness arises (vijñän- 
otpattipratityasamutpada, rnam par shes pa byung bai rten ‘brel). This is the 
very same dependent origination associated with sensory engagement which 
has just been explained [above]. 

(2) The dependent origination through which birth and death arise (cyutyu- 
papattipratityasamutpada, skye ba dang chi pho ba byung ba'i rten ‘brel). This 
[process], which is within the range of dissonant mental states, distinguishes 
between agreeable and disagreeable aspects, starting with the formative pre- 
dispositions that arise through the condition of fundamental ignorance. 
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(3) The uninterrupted dependent origination of the external world (bāh- 
yasasyotpattipratityasamutpáda, rgyun mi chad pa phyiirten ‘brel). This is the 
process whereby a mass of conditions are present, such as fields, earth, water, 
and fertilizer, so that shoots then arise from seeds, stems from those [shoots], 
canes from those [stems] and ears of grain from those [canes], and fruits or 
harvests from those [ears of grain]. 

(4) The dependent origination which is an extensive analysis of the physi- 
cal environment (samvartavivartapratityasamutpada, snod kyi rab tu dbye bai 
rten brel.” This [is the process] whereby [the physical environment] appears 
to undergo [successive phases of ) creation, duration, and destruction. Also 
included here are the appearances ofthe diverse phases of growth and decline, 
such as [the fluctuations] in the life span which living creatures undergo as 
well as their positive and negative attributes. 

(s) Ihe dependent origination distinguished by means of nourishing suste- 
nance (aharopastambhavibhagapratityasamutpada, zas kyi tsho bas rnam par 
dbye ba'i rten brel). This is the process whereby [living beings] are uninterrupt- 
edly sustained within the abodes of cyclic existence through the successive 
and consequential generation of the four kinds of nourishment (caturahara, 
zas bzhi), namely, the nourishment of the sensory bases (kavalikahara, kham 
gyi zas), the nourishment of sensory contact (sparsahara, reg pai zas), the 
nourishment of volition (cetanahara, sems pai zas), and the nourishment of 
consciousness (vijiianahara, rnam par shes pa'i zas). | 

(6) The dependent origination that distinguishes living beings according 
to desirable and undesirable [realms of rebirth] (istanistagativibhagapratitya- 
samutpada, dod pa dang mi dod par gro ba rab tu dbye bai rten "brel). This 
is the process whereby living beings abide in the desirable abodes of happy 
beings through the power of virtuous past actions, and whereby living beings 
abide in the undesirable abodes of inferior realms of existence through the 
power of non-virtuous past actions. 

Among these [six aspects], the dependent origination of the physical envi- 
ronment and the dependent origination of the external [world] are both con- 
tingent on the external container world (bhajanaloka, snod kyi jig rten), while 
the other four are all contingent on its sentient inhabitants (sattvaloka, sems 


can gyi jig rten). 


IHE Two AsPECTS OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 
ASSOCIATED WITH PURIFIED MENTAL STATES [b] 


Concerning the latter [it says in the root verses]: 
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Release [from cyclic existence] contingent on the five [spiritual] 
paths, 

Which is well-distinguished by means of purity, 

And the attainment of the six supernormal cognitive powers, 

Which is well-distinguished by means of [spiritual] power: 

These are the [two] aspects within the range of purification. 

[All eight aspects] are [established] with reference to 


The generated and generative [modes of dependent origination]. 


(7) The [seventh aspect is] the dependent origination that is well-distin- 
guished by means of purity (visuddhiprabhedapratityasamutpada, rnam par 
dag pas rab tu dbye ba'i rten "brel). This is the process whereby the five spiri- 
tual paths (pavicamarga, lam Inga) sequentially arise contingent on the three 
higher trainings (siksatraya, bslab pa gsum), and [especially] whereby the level 
of release [from cyclic existence, also known as] the path of no-more-learning 
(asaiksamarga, mi slob pa'i lam), is manifested contingent on the four preced- 
ing spiritual paths. 

(8) The [eighth aspect is] the dependent origination that is well-distin- 
guished by means of [spiritual] power (prabhavaprabhedapratityasamutpada, 
mthu stobs kyis rab tu dbye bai rten "brel). This is the process whereby the six 
supernormal cognitive powers (sadabhijna, mngon shes drug) are obtained.” 

Concerning these six supernormal cognitive powers, it is also said in the 
Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle:?* 


The cognition that becomes manifest 

With respect to lives, speech, minds, 

[Formerly] generated virtuous and non-virtuous actions, 
Abodes, and [ultimate] renunciation, 

Is the [spiritual] power of those who have attained a resolve 
That is unobstructed” throughout space, 

In respect of all those distinguished variations. 


In this regard: 


(1) Knowledge of others’ lives is the supernormal cognitive power with 
respect to their death and subsequent rebirth (cyutopapadabhijna, chi 
pho dang skye ba mngon par shes pa) 

(2) Knowledge of the speech uttered by those [persons] is the supernormal 
cognitive power of clairaudience (divyasrotrabhijna, lhairnai mngon 


par shes pa). 
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(3) Knowledge of the minds of those [persons] is the supernor- 
mal cognitive power that knows the modalities of [other] minds 
(paracittaparyayabhijna, sems kyi rnam grangs kyi mngon par shes pa). 

(4) Knowledge of the virtuous and non-virtuous actions which beings 
have generated in former [lives] is the supernormal cognitive power 
of past abodes (puirvanivasabhijna, sngon gyi gnas mngon par shes pa). 

(s) Knowledge of proceeding to the abodes where disciples are situated is 
the supernormal cognitive power of the domain of miraculous abilities 
(rddhivisayabhijna, rdzu ‘phrul gyi mngon par shes pa). 

(6) Knowledge of the ways in which sentient beings will transcend rebirth 
[in cyclic existence] is the supernormal cognitive power of the cessa- 
tion of corruption (asravaksayabhijna, zag pa zad pai mngon par shes 


pa). 


It is explained that such knowledge in respect of these six objects and their 
distinguished variations (rab tu dbye ba dang bcas pa), manifestly present 
without obstruction in all world systems, is subsumed in the supernormal 
cognitive powers of the bodhisattvas.” 

Thesix supernormal cognitive powers of sublime bodhisattvas definitively 
characterize the distinguished variations of [spiritual] power; while the five 
supernormal cognitive powers acquired by those on the paths of provisions 
and connection (tshogs sbyor rnams kyi mngon shes [nga) are [said to be] in 
conformity with those same distinguished variations of [spiritual] power." 
On the other hand, the attainment of [lesser] supernormal cognitive pow- 
ers, miraculous abilities, and so forth, which is contingent on the mundane 
non-Buddhist paths, is [said] not to be in conformity with those genuine 
distinguished variations of [spiritual] power. 

These two aspects of dependent origination fall within the range of 
purification. 

In general, all of these eight aspects are collectively designated as the “inter- 
connected dependent origination” (sambandhikapratityasamutpada, ‘brel ba 
can gyi rten brel), i.e., [they are aspects of ] dependent origination that relate 


to generative [causes] and generated [results ].?^ 


DETAILED EXEGESIS OF THE TWELVE LINKS [OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION] [3°] 


The third part [of the extensive exegesis] is the detailed exegesis of the twelve 
links [of dependent origination]. This has three topics: (1) the serial or circum- 
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stantial dependent origination (prakarsikapratityasamutpada, rgyun chags 
paam gnas skabs pai rten 'brel), (2) the instantaneous dependent origination 
(ksanikapratityasamutpada, skad cig ma'i rten ‘brel), and (3) the intercon- 
nected dependent origination (szzmbandbikapratityasamutpada, brel ba can 


gyi rten brel)” 


SERIAL OR CIRCUMSTANTIAL DEPENDENT ORIGINATION [a] 


The first of these topics also has three parts: (1) the process through which 
one cycle of the twelve links is completed over two lifetimes within the world 
system of desire, (2) the process through which one cycle is completed over 
three lifetimes, and (3) the process through which one cycle is completed 
within a single lifetime. 


COMPLETION OF ONE CYCLE IN Two LIFETIMES [i'] 


Concerning the first of these processes [it says in the root verses]: 


As for the detailed [exegesis of ] the twelve links, 

This includes the circumstantial [dependent origination]. 

[Accordingly,] when [one cycle] is completed 

Over two lifetimes within the world-system of desire, 

There are five links that are projected 

By means of the two [preceding] projective [links], 

And there are three links that are formed 

By means of the two formative [links]. 

A single sequence of the causal and fruitional processes [of 
dependent origination] 

[Is completed] in these four projective and formative phases, 

And it is said that these can therefore be known 

[To resemble] the planting and nurturing of seeds. 


Preceded by the [aforementioned] general exegesis of dependent origina- 
tion, there now follows the detailed exegesis of the actual stages through 
which the twelve links [of dependent origination] arise. In this regard, the 
“circumstantial dependent origination” (gnas skabs kyi rten ‘brel) includes 
both the process through which [one cycle of the twelve links] is completed 
over two lifetimes within the world system of desire and the process through 
which one cycle is completed over three lifetimes, as extensively mentioned 
in the sütras delivered by the transcendent lord [Buddha}. At the outset one 
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should understand that these two [dynamics] should not be confused or inter- 
mingled, because they have their own distinctive purposes.” 

Now, with regard to the process through which [one cycle of the twelvelinks] 
is completed over two lifetimes, there are two projective links (aksepakanga, 
phen byed kyi yan lag gnyis), namely, fundamental ignorance and formative 
predispositions; and five projected links (aksiptanga, ‘phangs pai yan lag Inga), 
namely, consciousness, name and form, sensory activity fields, sensory contact, 
and sensation. There are also two formative links (abhinirvartakanga, grub 
pai yang lag gnyis), namely, craving and grasping; and three links that are 
formed (abhinirurttyanga, grub pat yan lag gsum), namely, rebirth process, 
birth, and aging and death. 

A single cycle of the causal and fruitional phases [of dependent origina- 
tion] is completed through these four processes of projection and formation 
(phen grub kyi tshul bzhi). It is said that this definitive structure is applicable 
on the analogy [of farming], since the two links that are projected and formed 
should be understood to resemble the planting of seeds, and the links that 
bring about the projection and formation should be known to resemble the 


nurturing of the seeds. 


COMPLETION OF ONE CYCLE IN THREE LIFETIMES [ii] 


Concerning the second process [it says in the root verses]: 


Then, when two links are each associated 

With the limits of the [immediately] past and future [lives], 

And eight are associated with limits of the [present] intervening 
[life], 

Two causal and fruitional cycles [of dependent origination] 

[Are completed] over three lifetimes 

Within the [world system] of desire, and so forth. 

This is extensively revealed in order to reverse the three aspects of 
delusion. 


[In this context,] two [links], fundamental ignorance and formative pre- 
dispositions, are associated with the limit of past time (purvanta, sngon gyi 
mtha’) [i.e., the immediately previous life]; while another two, birth and aging 
and death, are associated with the limit of future time (phyi ma'i mtha’) [i.e., 
the immediately following life]; and the eight from consciousness to rebirth 
process are associated with the limits of the intervening, present [life]. 

Furthermore, when from the two causal [links] of fundamental ignorance 
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and formative predispositions, the five [fruitional] links from consciousness 
to sensation arise, this is [regarded as] a single sequence of causal and fruitional 
phases. Similarly, when from the two causal [links] of craving and grasping, 
the three fruitional [links] of rebirth process, birth, and aging and death arise, 
this is also [regarded as] a single sequence of causal and fruitional phases. In 
this way, two cycles of causal and fruitional phases are completed over three 
lifetimes within the world system of desire. 

This process is extensively revealed by the Buddha in order that sentient 
beings might reverse the three aspects of delusion, with regard to the limits 


of the past [life], the future [life], and the present [life] ?** 


COMPLETION OF ONE CYCLE IN A SINGLE LIFETIME [iii'] 


Concerning the third process [it says in the root verses]: 


There is also [a process whereby] the [cycle of dependent 
origination] 

Will be completed in a single lifetime, 

Experiencing [the fruits] of presently perceptible phenomena. 


With reference to the experience of [the fruits of | the presently perceptible 
phenomena [of this life] (drstadbarmavedayitva, mthong chos myong gyur), 
[it is said that the cycle of] the twelve links [of dependent origination] may 
also be completed in a single lifetime. 

For example, when sentient beings who have committed an inexpiable 
crime proceed into the hells, or when, motivated by fundamental ignorance, 
a man becomes predisposed towards action with a strong thought desirous 
of being reborn as a woman, through this action, the seeds associated with 
rebirth in that [corresponding state] are deposited upon consciousness; and 
then the seeds of [the consequent] links—name and form, the six sensory 
activity fields, sensory contact, and sensation—are also sequentially deposited 
[upon that consciousness]. Whenever this occurs, and there is craving desir- 
ous of praise on account of that [sensation], as well as grasping that desires 
praise, motivated by that [craving], and one has consequently disparaged a 
group of monks, scornfully dismissing them as a group of women, by having 
committed that action, the previously deposited inclination to take birth as 
a woman will become extremely powerful, so that the presently perceptible 
phenomena [of this life] (s¢hong bai chos) themselves will assume those char- 
acteristics, taking on [the form] of a woman. Being born as such, the link of 
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aging and death inevitably ensues, so that [the cycle of dependent origination] 
will be completed in a single lifetime.” 


INSTANTANEOUS DEPENDENT ORIGINATION [b] 


The second topic [in the detailed exegesis of the twelve links of dependent 
origination] concerns instantaneous dependent origination (skad cigmai rten 
rel) [on which it is said in the root verses]: 


With regard to the instantaneous completion [of the cycle], 
Consequent on the completion ofa [specific] deed, 

As in the case of murder, 

This implies a dependent origination of that [instantaneous type]. 


With regard to the completion of the twelve links [of dependent origina- 
tion] in a single instant, consequent on the completion of a [specific] deed, 
this may be exemplified by the act of committing murder, which implies an 
instantaneous dependent origination."* 

When, for example, an act of murder is committed, the dissonant mental 
states present at the time when one kills a sentient being, with thoughts of 
hatred, motivated by fundamental ignorance, are [considered to be] the link 
of fundamental ignorance, and the objective of killing is the link of formative 
predisposition. Consequently, when one’s own mind projects negativity, and 
the propensities to take birth in a [lower realm of existence], such as the hells, 
contaminate consciousness, this is [considered to be] the link of conscious- 
ness. When, at that time, the concerned individual’s five psycho-physical 
aggregates and six sensory activity fields give rise to [further] negativity which 
contaminates the sensa, these are respectively [considered to be] the links [of 
name and form and the sensory activity fields]. When, at that time, the sense 
objects, sense organs, and consciousness all converge and the sense objects are 
delimited, this is [considered to be] the link of sensory contact. When, on 
that occasion, he or she experiences the killing of the victim, this is the link 
of sensation. When, at that time, there is a manifest craving to commit that 
act of murder, this is the link of craving. When he or she then desires to fulfill 
that deed through craving, this is the link of grasping. When the propensities 
for [negative] rebirth in the next life are determined by that [grasping], this 
is the link of the rebirth process; and when the psycho-physical aggregates 
determined at that time are actually transformed [into a hellish state of exis- 


tence], these are [the links of ] birth and aging and death. 
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INTERCONNECTED DEPENDENT ORIGINATION [c'] 


The third of these topics, the exegesis concerning interconnected dependent 
origination (brel ba can gyi rten "brel), has two parts: (1) the textual inter- 
pretation of the venerable Maitreya, and (2) the textual interpretation of the 
master Vasubandhu. 


THE TEXTUAL INTERPRETATION OF MAITREYA [i'] 


The first of these has three topics: (1) analysis, (2) synthesis and (3) the pre- 
sentation of seven [projective and formative] causes. 


[ANALYSIS] 


Concerning the first [it is said in the root verses]: 


With regard to the interconnected [dependent origination] 
According to the Analysis of the Middle and Extremes, 
Birth is conjoined with aging and death. 

Consequently, there are [only] eleven links. 


As far as the interconnected dependent origination is concerned, according 
to the Analysis of the Middle and Extremes, (the process of dependent origi- 
nation] is classified according to [only] eleven links, starting with [the links 
of ] fundamental ignorance and formative predispositions and ending with 
birth and aging and death, which are all combined together [in single link]. 

This integration is made because [the link of ] birth is [designated as] the 
"suffering of the supportive” [physical body] (4dharaduhkha, rten gyi sdug 
bsngal), while the diverse manifestations of the aggregate of suffering, includ- 
ing aging, dying, unhappy thoughts, and cries of lamentation, are all [desig- 
nated as] the “sufferings supported upon it” (adheyaduhkha, de la brten pai 
sdug bsngal). The structure presented [in this work] holds that a single cycle 


of these eleven links will be completed over three lifetimes.?? 
[SYNTHESIS] 
Concerning the second [it is said in the root verses}: 


Then, in terms of the three categories of dissonant mental states, 
Fundamental ignorance, craving, and grasping are subsumed 
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As [dissonant mental states] arising from dissonant mental states; 

Formative predispositions and the rebirth process” are 
subsumed 

As [dissonant mental states] arising from past actions; 

While the remaining [seven] are subsumed 

As dissonant mental states arising from the birth of suffering. 

These [twelve links] may also be subsumed 

Into two categories, in which case 

The first five are [designated as] 

Causal dissonant mental states arising from past actions, 

While the last seven are {designated as] fruitional. 


When [these twelve links] are then subsumed together, there are two kinds 
of synthesis that can be made, one that subsumes them according to the three 
categories of dissonant mental states and another that subsumes them accord- 
ing to only two categories.” 

With regard to the former, the lord Nagarjuna has said [in the Nucleus of 
Dependent Origination according to Madhyamaka |? 


The first, eighth, and ninth [links] arise from dissonant mental states, 
The second and tenth arise from past actions, 
While the remaining seven arise from suffering. 


Accordingly, fundamental ignorance, craving, and grasping —these three— 
are [classed as] dissonant mental states arising from [other] dissonant men- 
tal states (klesasamklesa, nyon mongs pa'i kun nas nyon mongs pa); formative 
predispositions, and rebirth process—these two—are [classed as] dissonant 
mental states arising from past actions (karmasamblesa, las kyi kun nas nyon 
mongs pa); while the remaining seven are [classed as] dissonant mental states 
arising from the birth of sufferings (janmasamklesa, sdug bsngal rnams skye 
ba'i kun nas nyon mongs pa)? 

With regard to these, it is said [by Nagarjuna, also] in the Nucleus of Depen- 
dent Origination according to Madhyamaka: 


This wheel of the rebirth process, 

In which two [links] arise from three [links], 
Seven [links] arise from two [links], 

And three [links] again arise from seven [links], 
Itself revolves repeatedly, in a cyclical manner. 
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Accordingly, the three categories of dissonant mental states have two func- 
tions, among which the basic function is to give rise to the seven [links], and 
then from these [seven links] the [original] dissonant mental states again 
arise, so that the process of interaction occurs in a cyclical manner, just as a 
chicken is produced from an egg and an egg from a chicken. 

With regard to the second [kind of synthesis, in two categories], fun- 
damental ignorance, formative predispositions, craving, grasping, and the 
rebirth process are all subsumed within the dissonant mental states arising 
from past actions, and are [designated as] the “five causal dissonant mental 
states” (hetusamklesa), while the remainder are [designated as] the “seven 


fruitional dissonant mental states” (phala samklesa).>* 


[SEVEN PROJECTIVE AND FORMATIVE CAUSES] 


Concerning the third [it says in the root verses]: 


[Dependent origination] may also be presented 
According to seven causes of the projective and formative phases, 
And these [are said to be] completed over two lifetimes. 


There is also a system according to which [dependent origination] may be 
presented in terms of the seven projective and formative causes (‘phen grub 


rgyu bdun), in which case (the cycle] is completed over two lifetimes: ” 


(1) Fundamental ignorance is the cause [of perversion] (viparyasabetu, 
phyin ci log tu byed pa'i rgyu) that impedes the vision of the genuine 
abiding nature of reality (yang dag pai gnas lugs) and generates an 
erroneous [perception]. | 

(2) Formative predispositions are the cause [of projection] (aksepahetu, 
debs par byed pai rgyu) that deposits the propensities of past actions 
upon the substratum consciousness. 

(3) Consciousness is the cause [of propulsion] (upanayanahetu, khrid par 
byed pai rgyu) that impels [these formative predispositions] towards 
the birthplace. 

(4) Nameand form, along with the six sensory activity fields, are the cause 
[of embrace] (parigrahahetu, kun tu dzin pa'i rgyu) that sustains all 
corporeal forms which are compatible in class.” 

(s) Sensory contact and sensation are the cause [of engagement] (upa- 


bhogahetu, yongs su spyod pai rgyu) that interacts with sense objects. 
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(6) Craving, grasping, and rebirth process are the cause [of convergence] 
(akarsanahetu, yongs su sdud pat rgyu) that adheres to the next rebirth. 

(7) Birth and aging and death are the cause [of distress] (udvegahetu, skyo 
bairgyu) generated by suffering, which [eventually] gives rise to defini- 
tive liberation (»miryana/ nibsarana, nges pas ‘byung ba). 


In this way, seven causes are presented, among which fundamental igno- 
rance, formative predispositions and consciousness— these three—are [classed 
as] the projective links (aksepakanga, ‘phen byed kyi yan lag), while name and 
form, the sensory activity fields, sensory contact, and sensation—these four— 
are [classed as] the projected links (aksiptanga, phangs pai yan lag). Together 
these [links] constitute the “projective dependent origination” (phen patrten 
‘brel), and they are completed with reference to the previous life. [By con- 
trast,] craving, grasping, rebirth process, birth, and aging and death—these 
five—are [designated as] the formative links (abhinirvartakanga, grub pa'i 


yan lag), and they are completed with reference to the next life. 


THE TEXTUAL INTERPRETATION OF VASUBANDHU [ii'] 


With regard to the second part [of the exegesis on the interconnected depen- 
dentorigination], which accords with the textual interpretation of the master 
Vasubandhu [it says in the root verses]: 


Vasubandhupada has explained, | 
With reference to the fourfold process of projection and formation, 
That this is analyzed according to the following seven aspects: 

The projector, the projection process, and the projected, 

The former, the formation process, and the formed, 

Along with their disadvantages. 


The supreme scholar Vasubandhupada, in his Commentary Analyzing 
the Sutra of Dependent Origination, shows that when the structure of the 
dependent origination that is completed over two lifetimes through the four- 
fold process of projection and formation (‘phen grub bzhi ldan) is analyzed 
according to its subcategories, it comprises seven aspects. [Specifically,] the 
“projective dependent origination” (aksepapratityasamutpada, ‘phen pa'i rten 
Prel) is divided into three aspects: the projector (gang gis phen pa), the pro- 
jection process (tshul ji ltar ‘phen pa), and the projected (gang ‘phangs pa). 


Then, consequent on this projection, the “formative dependent origination” 
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(abhinirvartakapratityasamutpada, grub par byed pai rten "brel) is also 
divided into three aspects: the former (gang gis grub pa), the formation pro- 
cess (tshul ji ltar grub pa), and the formed (gang grub pa). In addition, the 
aspect of disadvantage (adinava, nyes dmigs) is also presented.” 

These seven aspects or points are correlated to the sequence of the twelve 
links of dependent origination as follows: Among them, "the projector" refers 
to the two links of fundamental ignorance and the formative predispositions 
motivated by it. “The projection process” denotes the way in which the seeds 
of past actions are deposited or projected by the link of formative predispo- 
sitions upon the single link of consciousness. “The projected” refers to the 
four [consequent links] —name and form, six sensory activity fields, sensory 
contact, and sensation—which are projected. 

Although the seed of the next rebirth is ripened and fully projected by 
means of these [just-mentioned] seven links, this same seed merely exists 


as a potential,” 


and it is uncertain that the [corresponding] rebirth will be 
swiftly assumed. Therefore, it is the [next four] links of formation ( grub pa? 
yan lag) that will determine the outcome of the [corresponding] rebirth, in 
the next life, for example, in a swift and timely manner. In this context, "the 
former" denotes the two links of craving and grasping through which [the 
next rebirth] will be formed. “The formation process” denotes the way in 
which that same seed of the rebirth process, existing in a potential form con- 
sequent on the previously projected [links], is actually formed. “The formed" 
refers to the single link of birth in the next reincarnation. 

The seventh aspect, the “disadvantages,” correlates with the single link of 


aging and death. 


ALTERNATIVE PROCESSES OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION [iii'] 


These [processes], for the most part, occur [over sequential lives], just as 
described in the example [given above]. The alternative [processes], on the 
other hand, are imprecise because it is possible for many past lives to project a 
single rebirth, or for a body ripened by certain past actions to endure beyond 
a hundred aeons, and so forth. Also, as mentioned above, the cycle can be 
completed within a single lifetime. However, Jetsun Chenpo [Taranatha] of 
Jonang has said that those [irregular] modalities that confuse the order [of 
the links of dependent origination], by appending the three links of craving, 
grasping, and rebirth process directly to the first three links of the [chain], 


and so forth, are quite mistaken." ^ 
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DEPENDENT ORIGINATION IN THE THREE 
WoRLD-SYSTEMS [iv'] 


Incidentally, if one were to wonder what sort of dependent origination is 
applicable in the context of the [three] world systems, and whether these 
[links] are similar for those abiding on the same level (sa mtshungs pa) or 
not, in the world-system of desire the twelve links [of dependent origina- 
tion] are fully present, whereas in the two higher world-systems the twelve 
[links] are partly present because it is explained that [the link of ] aging exists 
therein, in the manner of formative predispositions that are old and putrid. 
Meanwhile, in the [world system of] formlessness, the physical aspects of 
dependent origination are absent. 


DEPENDENT ORIGINATION IN RESPECT OF THE NINE LEVELS 
OF THE THREE WORLD-SYSTEMS [v'] 


The nine [experiential] levels that collectively comprise the three world- 


* may be reduced to the following three cir- 


systems (khams gsum sa dgu) 
cumstances: (1) one’s present level (svabbumi, rang sa), (2) the level below 
it (adbabbumi, og sa), and (3) the level above it (urdhvabhumi, gong sa); or 
alternatively, (1) the level of death (chi sa), (2) the level of birth (skye sa), and 
(3) the level of neither [death nor birth] (sa gnyis ka ma yin pa). 

In this context, a single link [of dependent origination], with the exception 
of fundamental ignorance, can only be similar for those who share the level on 
which they have been born [among these nine levels or three circumstances]. 

As for fundamental ignorance, when beings are reborn from the world- 
system of desire back into the [world-system of ] desire, this link is similar 
for all chose who continue to abide on this level because it is inherent within 
the [world system of ] desire; but when beings are reborn from their own 
level among the eight higher levels [of experience, associated with the world- 
systems of form and formlessness] back into the same [higher] level, [it is 
said that] there is no fundamental ignorance afflicting those who continue 
to abide on that same level. This is because the [immediate] past actions that 
would [ordinarily] project a birth into these [higher levels] are the medita- 
tions on quiescent and coarse [appearances] (zhi rags su sgom pa), but when 
one [merely] continues to abide on one’s own [previous] level, [the impact of 
past actions is projected directly, through their own power] and not through 
the meditations on quiescent and coarse [appearances]. 

However, when one makes a detailed investigation, there are many par- 
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ticular explanations, which should be understood from the [aforementioned] 
work of the supreme scholar Vasubandhu, and other texts.” 


SYNTHESIS [OF THE LINKS OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION] [vii] 


The seventh part [of the extensive exegesis; see p. 578] concerns the synthesis 
(angasamasa, don bsdu) (of dependent origination]. This has three topics: (1) 
the understanding of arising and cessation that accords with dependent origi- 
nation, (2) the synthesis of dependent origination in terms of the two truths, 
and (3) an explanation of the advantages that accrue when difficult points are 
incidentally understood in accordance with the five profound contradictions 
[of dependent origination]. 


UNDERSTANDING OF ARISING AND CESSATION THAT 
ACCORDS WITH DEPENDENT ORIGINATION [aa] 


Concerning the first of these topics [it says in the root verses]: 


The arising and cessation of substantial things 

Through uncreated and impermanent seeds 

Which are endowed with potency 

Accords with the understanding of dependent origination. 


With regard to the arising and cessation of substantial things: Phenomena 
are uncreated by the dynamics of false imagination present in the mind of a 
creator, and they are impermanent because anything permanent and steadfast 
would not be subject to the arising and cessation of causes and conditions. 
Since phenomena have a nature that partakes of arising and cessation, and 
substantial things are seeds endowed with potency, they are produced by 
causes capable of generating their respective results.” 

Without knowing the processes of arising and cessation in respect of sub- 
stantial things in accordance with the three natures of which they may partake, 
non-Buddhists and others propound their diverse [views of | eternalism and 
nihilism. However, when the meaning of dependent origination is [ properly] 
understood, the reality willbe known. By comprehending the three [natures], 


one will obtain certainty with regard to dependent origination. 
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SYNTHESIS OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION IN TERMS OF 
THE Two TruTus [bb] 


Concerning the second [it says in the root verses]: 


Phenomena, just as they appear, are relative. 
Their actual reality is merely designated 

As the dependent origination of ultimate [truth]. 
This [point] is extremely subtle. 


All [phenomena], just as they appear, are established in terms of the “rela- 
tive dependent origination” (kun rdzob kyi rten ‘brel), whereby emptiness 
arises as dependent origination. However, their actual reality is the lack of 
true existence, despite their appearances, and this can merely be designated 
as the “ultimate dependent origination of emptiness” (don dam stong pa nyid 
kyi rten ‘brel). This crucial point is extremely profound and subtle, for which 
reasons it is an object known by the Buddha alone. Since it is this process of 
dependent origination that reaches the summit of all the promulgations of 
buddha speech, it has been extolled as the most genuine of all the [views] 
that have been propounded. 

In this way, the systematic presentation of dependent origination should be 
known to correspond quantitatively to the essential nature of the two truths. 


THE FIVE PROFOUND CONTRADICTIONS OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION [cc] 


Concerning the third topic [the advantages that accrue when difficult points 
are incidentally understood in accordance with the five profound contradic- 
tions of dependent origination, it says in the root verses]: 


[Dependent origination] is hard to understand 

On account of the profundity of its causal basis, 

Defining characteristic, arising, duration, and functioning, 
And on account of its five ostensible contradictions. 


Now, as for the reasons why this [ultimate] reality [of dependent origina- 
tion] is not understood by others apart from the omniscient Buddha: This 
[process] is endowed with five [profundities], i.e., it is profound on account 
of its causal basis (betugambhirya, rgyus zab pa), profound on account of its 
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defining characteristics (laksanagambhirya, mtshan nyid kyis zab pa), pro- 
found on account of its arising (utpattigambhirya, skye bas zab pa), profound 
on account of its duration (sthitigambhirya, gnas pas zab pa), and profound 
on account of its functioning (vrttigambhirya, byung bas zab pa)?” And it is 
endowed with five ostensible contradictions (/tar snang Inga), namely, 


(1) Although [dependent origination] is momentary, it is also observed 
to have duration. 

(2) Although [dependent origination] arises from unmoving conditions, 
it is also observed that its potencies are idiosyncratic. 

(3) Although [dependent origination] occurs without reference to sen- 
tient beings, it is also observed in respect of sentient beings. 

(4) Although [dependent origination] has no creator, it is also observed 
that past actions are not fruitless. 

(s) Although [dependent origination] does not arise from the four 
extremes," 5 it does not arise with reference to any other agency." 


One who knows the meaning of this profound dependent origination is 
endowed with a great sense of purpose because the level of perfect buddha- 
hood will be attained contingent on the pure view that sees emptiness and 


dependent origination as indivisible. Accordingly, it is said in the Four Hun- 
dred Verses: 


When dependent origination is perceived, 
Delusion will not arise. 

Therefore, at this juncture, 

And by every possible effort, 


I should explain this point alone. 
And in the Letter to a Friend: 


This dependent origination is the profound and precious treasure 
Of the compositions of buddha speech of all che conquerors. 
Whosoever genuinely perceives it, discerning this reality, 

Will perceive the tathagata. 


PRESENTATION OF THE REAL NATURE OF DEPENDENT 
ORIGINATION [viii] 


The eighth [and final] part [of the extensive exegesis; see p. 578] presents the 
real nature of dependent origination. It has three topics: (1) the real nature 
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of selflessness (bdag med pa'i de kho na nyid), (2) the real nature of internal 
[phenomena] (nang gi de kho na nyid), and (3) the real nature devoid of inher- 
ent existence (rang bzhin med pai de kho na nyid). 


THE REAL NATURE OF SELFLESSNESS [aa] 


Regarding the first of these topics [it says in the root verses]: 
All phenomena are merely dependently originated and without self. 


Since all relative phenomena, associated with cyclic existence and with the 
[spiritual] paths and their results, arise from compounded causes and condi- 
tions, they are impermanent, they are imbued with suffering, they are empty, 
and they are without self? 

As for these [four hallmarks], with regard to the first, impermanence (ani- 
tya, mi rtag pa), all substantial things are endowed with a subtle imperma- 
nence, whereby they arise and cease instantaneously. This is because although 
things may not perish immediately after they have arisen, the real nature of 
things that are arising is that they are also perishing. Since there is not the 
slightest intervening period of duration [between them], the parameters are 
the present moment of arising and the present moment of perishing. 

With regard to suffering (dubkha, sdug bsngal ba), since things are imper- 
manent, it is established that they are imbued with suffering because they are 
powerless to endure for more than a mere moment. 

With regard to emptiness (Sanyata, stong pa nyid), taking any substantial 
thing, whether external or internal, into consideration, it is simply the case 
that from its causes and conditions, which are multifaceted, diverse, and of the 
nature of impermanence, the results that arise are also diverse and of the nature 
of impermanence. However, things are also [designated as] empty because 
they are in all respects devoid of self and devoid of a creator. 

With regard to selflessness (nairatmya, bdag med pa), these phenomena 
are not created by any truly existing creator, but they appear merely as the 
process of dependent origination, which can be analyzed in terms of causes 
and conditions. 


THE REAL NATURE OF INTERNAL PHENOMENA [bb] 


Regarding the second topic [it says in the root verses]: 
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The real nature of internal [phenomena] is apperception, devoid 


of self. 


If one were to wonder whether, although [substantial things] are without 
self, the processes of dependent origination that apply to internal conscious- 
ness and external objects are in reality truly existent, it is the case that a% 
dependently originated phenomena are without true or substantial existence 
in any respect whatsoever, because they are contrived and adventitious. 

The [dependent origination] that arises through the power of mere apper- 
ception or imagination, focussing on the absence of erroneous bewilderment, 
is designated as the “real nature of internal phenomena" (nang gi de kho na 


nyid) 2” 


THE REAL NATURE DEVOID OF INHERENT EXISTENCE [cc] 


Regarding the third topic [it says in the root verses]: 


Regarding this [mere apperception], 

Although it does not primordially exist, it does appear, 
Without contradiction, 

In the manner of consciousness that is tainted by sleep. 
This is the real nature devoid of inherent existence, 

The pristine cognition of inner radiance 

That transcends the objects of dependent origination, 
Because it is liberated from the mutual interdependence 
Of determined and determinative aspects. 


There is no contradiction [in saying that] although this mere apperception 
does not truly exist because it has not existed primordially, it is just something 
that appears. For example, although the appearances that arise diversely in 
the form of Mount Sumeru, houses, and so forth in the consciousness of the 
dream state tainted by sleep have never actually existed, there is a dormant 
consciousness that does exist in that temporary state. In the same way, all the 
sensa of sense objects and sense data that arise have never truly existed from 
the beginning, and yet there is a conceptual basis for their arising that is pres- 
ent in this temporary state.” 

Just as, although the fire that occurs in a dream has never existed from the 
beginning but it does appear to kindle firewood, this [mere apperception] 


also transcends all [extremes] of existence and non-existence, eternalism and 
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nihilism. That is to say, since the diverse sensa associated with the dependent 
origination of causes and conditions do arise as mere appearances, they tran- 
scend [the extreme of] non-existence; and since they are without inherent 
existence, they also transcend [the extreme of | existence"? 

Similarly, since the appearances associated with the dependent origination 
of causes and conditions partake of the nature of impermanence, the former 
[links] ceasing as the subsequent links arise, they also transcend the extreme 
of permanence; and since the gateways through which these mere appear- 
ances arise from their causes and conditions manifest without ceasing, they 
transcend the extreme of nihilism. This [process] is [designated as] the “real 
nature devoid of inherent existence" (rang bzhin med pai de kho na nyid).*” 


For this reason, it is said in the Compendium [of Phenomenology]: 


It does not arise from itself, or from anything else, nor does it arise 
from both. It does not arise without a cause. It does not inherently 
exist in an intrinsic manner, and it does not inherently exist in an 
extraneous manner. Nor does it inherently exist in a combination 
of these two. 


Although formative predispositions originate through the condition of 
fundamental ignorance, they do not originate solely from the [concept of ] 
self associated with fundamental ignorance because it is impossible for many 
[diverse] results to arise from only a single cause. Nor is it the case that they 
originate from an extraneous substance because they do so with reference to 
their own cause. Nor indeed do they originate from both [a single intrinsic 
and an external cause] because [the postulations of ] “self” and “other” [as 
the causes] have been individually refuted. Also, it is not the case that [they 
can originate] without a cause because one can clearly see that the arising of 
a result is certainly determined with reference to a cause.?? 

There is an extravagantly proud [view] emphasized by some who have 
suggested that "this structure of dependent origination associated with 
Nagarjuna is the tradition of Madhyamaka, whereas the Cittamatra tradi- 
tion was expounded by Asanga and his brother [Vasubandhu] because they 
uphold [the concept of ] extraneous arising [or production from an external 
cause]." One can truly understand that this [view] is incorrect on the basis of 
the foregoing exegesis, which is based on the above citation from the Com- 
pendium of Phenomenology.” 

In general, the expression “extraneous arising" (parata utpada, gzhan las 
skye ba) refers to the appearances that appear to arise extraneously merely 
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within the scope of the relative [truth], and the [corollary] expression "extra- 
neous non-arising” (gzhan las mi skye) is refuted because the extraneous aris- 
ing that truly [or independently] exists is refuted.’” 

Nowadays, those who claim to uphold the content of Nagarjuna’s scriptures 
unanimously assert the logical congruence that emptiness is dependent origi- 
nation, and yet it should be understood that the pristine cognition of natural 
inner radiance (rang bzhin od gsal ba’i ye shes), which is the ultimate [truth], 
[actually] transcends dependent origination because it transcends objects of 
verbal expression and mental conception, and because it is liberated from [the 
distinctions between] generative causes and generated results, and from the 
mutual interdependence of determined and determinative aspects (rnam par 
gebag bya jog byed kyi ltos bzhag).” 

Furthermore, with regard to this natural inner radiance, its essential nature 
is the original pristine cognition, natural and spontaneously present, which 
has not been generated by any cause whatsoever. This is because it does not 
produce an extraneous result, nor is it a causal action of extraneous produc- 
tion. This pristine cognition is not even an object of verbal expression or men- 
tal conception. However much one who has never previously seen [Mount] 
Potala might describe or mentally conceive its defining characteristics, one 
can never depict it, just as it is. In the same way, too, however much the 
natural inner radiance can be conceived and determined by means of verbal 
expressions and mental conceptions, its defining characteristics cannot be 
qualitatively illustrated by any direct or indirect means.” 

Since [from the perspective of logical analysis], those [processes] of mutu- 
ally interdependent origination (/tos jog gi rten "brel) are [considered to be] 
generally characterized phenomena (samanyalaksana, spyi mtshan) [which 
are not causally effective], such processes do not even rank among the prop- 
erties of [ordinary] material things which are [considered to be] specifically 
characterized phenomena (svalaksana, rang mtshan) [and therefore causally 
effective], insofar as they are the directly evident signified objects (dagos kyi 
brjod bya) of verbal signifiers. This being the case, there is no question that nat- 
ural inner radiance transcends the objective range of dependent origination.” 

On the other hand, it is not contradictory to say that although the ultimate 
[truth] is not dependent origination, the ultimate [truth] can be realized 
by meditating on dependent origination. This is because all phenomena are 
accepted as dependently originated.™ 

This systematic presentation of dependent origination is expounded as an 
addendum to the [exegesis of] the three natures, and in order to acquire a 
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more extensive comprehension of it, one should refer to the exegeses that are 
mainly foundin the textual tradition of Asanga and his brother [ Vasubandhu]. 
This completes the auto-commentary on Book Six, Part Two: A Systematic 


Presentation of Phenomenological Structures Common to Both the Greater 
Vehicle and the Lesser Vehicle. 
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The following tables give precedence to the original Tibetan in the first col- 
umn, with selected Sanskrit equivalents in the middle column and English 
translations in the third column. 


THE INDO-TIBETAN CLASSICAL SCIENCES 


jig rten pa'i rig gnas laukikavidya 
thun mong gi rig gnas sadharanavidya ordinary classical science(s) 


rig gnas Inga pancavidya five classical sciences 


rigs gnas chung ba minor/ lesser science(s) 
rigs gnas chung ba Inga five minor scienccs 


LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR [SANSKRIT AND TIBETAN] 
Du stern of universally applicable 
IO ERE gender 
rules of verbal morphology 
kri 


kun bshad 

pe primary nominal suffix 
KyaC denominative sufhx -ya 
rkan byung gi sde palatal phonetic set 


garland of consonants 


ka phreng 


denominative suffix -kamya 


akhyata 


a 
X 
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shad bhisya language 
C -— = a 


PA! ba p T 

dagga pega [negative particle 
m p mm 
a a 
- m UT 


cae — Mesum 


sgrai Hainppus gnas Hbi | Sanskar grammar | grammar 


agentive of the action to be 


nga ro (Skt) 


anusvara anusvara ( 


nga ro (Tib) — phonics/ phonetic diction 


T an 
bac bare essential nature [of an 
i Bi uninflected substantive] 
dngos [kyi rang bzhin] bhavaprakrti genuine primary base 
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method of reciting (Sanskrit 
syllables] according to the 


mantras 


mm [ Jm 
Wem [m mm 
me | MET 
» 5 eight elements of linguistic 

CORR "RN 
PT T ERE T TN 


verbal coors that have and 
gnyis ldan have not been listed/ formally 
conjugated 
NIC la sogs pa MERKEN M LE suffixes such 


verbal inflcctions/ suffixes 
(numbering cigheen or one 


hundred and eighty) 


sngags kyi bklag thabs 


tiN (la sogs pa) tiN/ tyadi 
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hrasva 


ma [ama ae 


menga Jean 
meet 


rnam dbye dang po pratbamá[vibhakti] MN substantive/ first 


rnam gcad 
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me | O — 
poate | remitente 


bye b viva opening of the glottis/ vocal 
prye va ivára eee 
a ai 


phrad pa sprsta 


contact/ plosion 


phrad pa'i rnam gyur derivation due to affixation 


phrad gzhan dbang can 


non-variable particle 


ba gnyis pa dvigu dual compound l 


bud med rkyen strilingapratyaya feminine-forming sufhx 


action occurring in the fucure 
tense 


bya ba 


bya ba'i yul karman/ apya 


direct object 


bya ba'i las 


action of the object 


verbal categories [i.c., 
transitive/ intransitive, 
or differentiative/ non- 
differentiative] 


; " j : technical marker attached 

byings kyi vjes su brel ba ahatvanubandha decr Gelvel E 
trtiya[vibhakti] third/ instrumental case 

joris PER articulator (phonetics), agent/ 

yeap i instrument (grammar) 

agentive [verb], subject [of 

ne ehe verb] 

Pos verbal action occurring in the 

yeap present tense 


byed pa po dang dngos su "brel [transitive] verb establishing a 


subject-object relationship 


ba 
byed pa'i las MEN action of the subject 
be — —]e o dl 


bya byed 
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byung khungs paricama[vibbakti]/ avadhi fifth/ ablative case 
ped sdud kwi 5 disjunctive-adjunctive 
aka ae a connecting particle 


bahuvrhi 


‘bru mang po exocentric compound 


‘brel sgra sasthi[vibhakti] 


sixth/ genitive case [particle] 


mi zad pa'i sde tshan avyayibhavavarga indeclinable class of words 
technical marker attached to 


the indeclinable class of words 


mi zad pai sde tshan gyi rjes su 


hrel ba avyayibhavanubandha 


mi gsal ba'i rtags stem of indeterminate gender 


ming naman noun, nominal stem, name 


ming rkyang noun isolate 


namadhatu denominative verbal root 


ming gi byings 


ming gzhi radical (leccer] 


rtsol ba 


articulation 


rtsol ba'i gnas vacandvastha place of articulation 


` 


stack 


brtsegs phul 


tshangs pa'i yi ge brahmilipi Brahmi script 


[syntactically bound] word 


pada phrase 


tsbig mtha’ padanta final letter 


S 
E 


tshig sdud 


famása nominal compound 


padavali sentence 


tshig phreng 


adhivacana designation 


tshig bla dvags 


mtshan ma laksana characteristic 


mtshams sbyor sandhi cuphonic conjunction 


mtshams sbyor gyi yi ge samdhyaksara diphthong 


samanaksara simple vowel 


mtshungs pai yi ge 


gzhan 


objective 


phoneme originating from 
sentient sources 


zin pal sgra 


alas dbye ba 
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~~ | p AA 

OOO oe 
pe AAN TN 
pema | E 


representation 
in phonological analysis of 
PRU BEEN syllables 
Jig gzugs writing/ syllabic script 
UA "ue T listed/ formally conjugated 
yongs su bklags pa'i byings paripathitadhatu 
pee i fae OR - unlisted/ non-formally 
yongs su ma bklags pa'i byings viparipathitadhatu KENAN a 
, l primary base [of nouns and 


a ee technical marker attached 
(equ. iia. Se a ai to long or short gender 


‘brel ba k 
terminations 


la don [gyi sgra] rs. oblique [case] particle 


transitive verb [of che active 
las bcas sakarmaka Í | 
voice) 


intransitive/ reflexive verb [of 
che middle voice 


compound 
paran asane 


lanydza ranjanálipi 


dirghahrasvalinganubandha 


Ranjana script 


legs sbyar samskrta Sanskrit 


ms cognition, signification and 
CERE COO — — — 
saN [la sogs pa] desiderative and related suffixes 
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» ; ] twenty-one nominal case 
SUB i rnam dbye nyer gcig sUB-vibbakti 


so byung gi sde dantyavarga 


srog chun alpaprana non-aspirate 
g chung P 


dental phonetic set 


circumflex/ middle accent 


C 
; genitive and instrumental case 
i ldan . 
particle(s) 


BUDDHIST LOGIC 


rkyen bzhi four secondary conditions 


two aspects of logical 


khyab [pa] vyapti logical entailment 


eight approaches to logical 
entailment 


gang zag gi bdag med pudgalanairátmya selflessness of the individual 
person 

grags pa'i rjes dpag yatonumana inference based on popular 
acclaim 


khyab pa sgo brgyad 
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two procedures for adding 
negation 


gal khyab viruddhavyapti contrary encailment 


dgag pa ‘phar tshul gnyis 


fs contradiction and-non- 
gal dang mi gal viruddhaviruddha M 
contradiction 


virodha/ virudha contradiction 
gal ba'i gtan tshigs viruddhahetu 
calling — 


gyur ba'i sdug bsngal 


viparinamaduhkhata 


suffering of change 


rgol mkhan vadin 


antagonist 


r hetu [primary] cause 


E 


rgyu dang ‘bras bu gnyis hetuphala cause and result 


Santana continuum of time 


avedhaviruddha 


avedhahetu 


rgyun 
brgyud gal 


indirect contradiction 


indirect cause 


brgyud rgyu 


sara spyi fabdasamanya term-universal 
sgrub ngag 
sgrub jug 
sgrub pa 


sgrub byed 


vidhivakya correct statement of proof 
vidhipravrtti 
vidhi 


sadhana, vidhi 


affirmative engagement 
proof 

proof, premise, probens 
sgro dogs adhyaropa superimposition, exaggeration 
bsgrub bya 


bsgrub bya'i chos 


sadhya probandum 


sadhyadharma property of the probandum 


va speech, statement 


ngag 


nges don 


nitartha definitive meaning 


directly evident signified 
[object/ phenomenon] 


dngos kyi brjod byed PENNE directly evident signifier 


directly evident conceived 
signifier 


dngos po stobs zhugs kyi rjes Kg inference proceeding from the 
dpag cogent power of facts 

dngos po stobs zhugs kyi gtan E PEIA eh logical axiom proceeding from 
tshigs the cogent power of facts 


dngos kyi brjod bya 


dngos kyi zhen pa'i brjod byed 
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dngos med Edu insubstantial object/ non- 
i Tid entity 
; f directly evident [appraisable 
a object] 


| ; valid cognition of direct 
mngon sum [gyi] tshad ma pratyaksapramana 
snga btsan bar bisan phyi btsan 


cogency of the antagonist, 
mediator, and respondent 


gcig dang tha dad abhinnabhinna identity and difference 


chos kyi skye mched dharmáyatana sensory activity field of 
phenomena 


chos kyi bdag med dharmanairátmya selflessness of phenomena 


| topic for discussion, subject 
chos can dharmin P , Subject, 
theme 


de 


chos can brjod pai sgra 


subject-oriented expression 


predicate-oriented expression, 
J 


chos brjod kyi sgra specifically predicated 


expression 
statement of proof applying 
qualitative similarity 
statement of proof applying 
qualitative dissimilarity 


theoretically signified 


[phenomenon] 


chos mthun sbyor gyi sgrub ngag 


chos mi mthun sbyor gyi sgrub 
ngag 


chad dus kyi brjod bya 


jug dus kyi brjod bya 
ug ldog gi ozhi illustrative base demonstrating 
d IR gi gom applied usage 


rjes khyab anvayavyapti forward logical entailment 
positive logical concomitance 
rjes dpag anumana [logical] inference 


practically signified 


[phenomenon] 


rjes dpag tshad ma anumánapramána valid cognition of inference 


TA positive concomitance and its 
rjes su gro ldog anvayavyatireka 
negative counterpart 


brjod bya vacya signified [phenomenon] 


universal distinguishing 


counterpart of the signified 
object 


defense of standpoints 


concerning the signifier 


brjod byai spyi ldog 


brjod byed khas len skyong tshul 
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2227 x^ permanence, permanent 
28 P ids [object] 
rtags linga . [logical] evidence/ reasonin 
8 8 8 6 
lingavabodha evidential understanding 


^ 


rtags ltar snang abhasalinga ostensible evidence 


rtags yang dag samyaglinga genuine evidence/ reasoning 


rtog ge tarka dialectics 


-- 2 non-conceptual/ non- 
rtog med nirvikalpana A AA - 
imaginative cognition 
ltar snang brgyad eight ostensible factors 
tha snyad vyavahara conventional term 


proof of a conventional term 

three propertics of 

conventional terminology 
bhinnabhinna difference and non-difference 


consequential reasoning, 
[correct] consequence 


tha snyad sgrub 


tha snyad chos gsum 


tha dad dang tha min 


thal gyur 


prasanga 


consequential statement 


backward [logical] 


entailment 


thal ngag 


thur khyab hesthavyapti 


mthung snang acceptance 


sadharmyadrstanta analogous example 


mthun dpe 


mthun dpe yang dag samyaksadharmyadrstanta correct analogous example 


analogous/ compatible factor/ 


tadatmyasambandha relation of identical nature 
arthasiddhi proof of a meaning 


de byung gi brel ba 


don sgrub 


pratijna ostensible thesis 
three real properties 


arthasamanya object-universal 


don gcig 
dam bras 
don chos gsum 


don spyi 


don byed nus pa arthakriyakarana/samartha causally effective 


don byed mi nus pa anarthakriyakarana/samartha | not causally effective 
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bdag gi bas stong pa 
bdag gcig ekátman 
bdag gcig 'brel tadatmyasambandha 


bden chung bcu drug yee 4 asatyasodasakara- 


bdag med nairatmya 
bdag med anátma[ka] 


TR p compounded [object/ 
^ du phenomenon] 


rdul rdzas brgyad astanudravya 
ldog khyab vyatirekavyapti 


ldog tha dad 


m 
dpang po saksi 


spyi mtshan 


dima$unyata emptiness of self 
identical nature 
relation of essential identity 


sixteen aspects of the four 
truths 


selflessness 


uncompoundcd [object/ 
phenomenon] 


cight atomic substances 
counter [logical] entailment 


distinguishing counterpart 
phenomena 


different distinguishing 


counterpart 

negative logical concomitance 
opposite standpoint 

symbol 


eighteen collected topics 


internal matter 
potentiality 
abiding/ real nature 


preclusion 


consciousness 
eight modes of consciousness 


six modes of consciousness 


direct perception of yoga 


apparent object 


witness 
three types of scrutiny 
renunciation and antidoce 


universal 


generally characterized 


samanyalaksana 
phenomenon 


freedom from conceptual 


spros bral , 
P elaboration 


nibprapanca 


phung po skandha psycho-physical aggregate 


phyi don bem po 
phyir rgol 


external matter 


prativadin protagonist/ respondent 
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phyogs snga ma purvapaksa 
phyogs chos paksadharma 
byed pa karana efficiency 
a | O — 


dhang po'i mngon sum indriyapratyaksa "is ae of ae ix 


dbu ma'i lam Middle Way 
MM — 1 a 
Ru = NAN | aa 


TNNT : ; axiom of the absence of the 
ma dmigs pai gtan tshigs anupalabdbibetu 
ma yin dgag paryudásapratisedba implicitly affirmative negation 


impermanence, impermanent 
[object/ phenomenon] 


mi mthun dpe yang dag vaidharmyadrstanta correct non-analogous example 


non-analogous/ incompatible 
mi mthun phyogs vipaksa 
factor/ term 
' statement exprcssin 
mi ldan rnam gcod kyi sgra . P B : 
preclusion without a predicate 
S nagd statement expressin 
mi srid mam gcod j P Í 5 ] 
preclusion of the impossible 


mi slu ba avisamvadi 
ee numm 
myong stobs anubhava 


TELE dan apk conclusion of valid/ reliable 


mi rtag pa anitya 


cognition 
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. non-valid/ unreliable 
tshad min apramana me 
| cognition 
pada | [syntactically bound] phrase 
trairupya threefold criteria 
tshogs brjod kyi sgra words signifying sets 


definition, definin 
mtshan nyid laksana a B 
characteristic 


definiendum, defined/ 
iid llostated object 


valid/ reliable cognition 


substance phenomena and 
distinguishing counterpart 
phenomena 


three substantially existent 


TAE ad LAGS gum DEMENS properties [of a definition] 
iis conceived signified 
a |_| ii 


conccived signifier 


conceived object 


gzhan don gyi rjes dpag inference for the sake of others 


statement expressing 
preclusion with an extraneous 


[predicare] 


han las nges kyi thad m externally ascertained valid 
dl M M c EM cognition 


extraneous/ non-apperceptive 
gzhan rig anyasamvid 
awareness 


gzhan ldan rnam gcod 


anyayogavyavaccheda 


Pe O e O 
pe > — PANAGAN | => — 


TM direct perception of mental 
consciousness 
DONUM Bi inference on the basis of 
a aptatanumana E 
4 7e apag P conviction 
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. coextensive, congruent in 
yin khyab mnyam 
logical entailment 


adot Jis understanding of existence and 
rtogs med r l 
J £ & non-existence 


rang don gyi tshad ma inference for one’s own sake 


specifically characterized 
rang mtshan svalaksana P y 
phenomenon 


rang bzhin gyi gtan tshigs svabhavahetu axiom of identity 
rang rig svasamvedana intrinsic/ reflexive awareness 


4 si direct perception of intrinsic/ 
rang rig gi mngon sum svasamvedanapratyaksa 
E 71g £1 MNE m Praya; reflexive awareness 
| incernally ascertained valid 
cognition 
Oa = awareness, intelligence, 

rig pa vidya ie 

cognitive phenomena 


Torni PARTIS indirectly evident to an 
n tu ur atyantaparoksa 
££ NEP i extreme degree 


shugs kyi zhen pa'i brjod byed implicitly conceived signifier 


shes briod "iug esum cognition, signification and 
ides d engagement 


shes dod can subject of interest 


shes pa jnana cognition, consciousness 
thes by e knowable [phenomenon/ 
a . 
object] 


sel jug eliminative engagement 
Eg 1. — — Passi 
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FINE AND APPLIED ART(S) 


1. Iconography: Painting and Sculpture 


kun dga' ra ba 


short harpoon 
arama monastic campus 
serpentine water spirit 


: youthful serpentine water 
in le nagapora spirit [motif ] 
[ 


kanaya 


naga 
ange [pa 
kaya 


skyon sel correction of errors in 
á draftsmanship 
thatvariga 
tdi 


shu, 
kbri gyogs teaching-throne, palanquin 


u 
ku 


jih 
" 


garuda 


e [uma 


ép a 


kanthabharana 
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mem oO O 


six ornamental [hand- 
emblems] 


rgyab yol Lo. back-rest [of a teaching throne] 
sgeg pa grace, graceful demeanor 


throne back-rest of semi- 
sgang gzugs ma circular shape, resembling a 
hedgehog 
Encampment Style [of 
LERNEN painting] 
rnga chen bheri/ dundubhi large drum 


(demeanor of ] awe, awesome 
demeanor 


cang teu hand-held [skull] drum 


mata [five-colored] silken crown- 
cod pan mukuta 
pendant 


bcad kyi tshul 


rgyan drug 


rngam pa adbhita 


oudining 


[throne] back-rest resembling 


lcags rtse ma 
& sheet metal 


small unit [of measurement] 


cha chung 


as) 
y 
& 


cha chen large unit (of measurement] 


f eleven categories of 
cha tshad bcu gcig i 6 : 
iconometric proportion  . 
- renunciant icon, without 
chags bral viraga 
consort 


sea-monster hide, crocodile 
hide 


chu srin gyi phags 
indestructible fangs [of 
LORI 
mchod phyir thogs thread of sacrificial investiture 
Jig rten skyong ba lokapála mundane protector [deity] 


[demeanor of ] fearsomeness, 
fearsome demeanor 


-— accoutrement of sun and moon 
nyi zlai chas di 
iscs 


jigs su rung ba bhayanaka 
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snyan gong ut pala utpalakarnika lily-shaped earring [ornament] 


snyan rgyan karnika earring [ornament] 


mnyam pa'i stabs sampada posture of balance 


[demeanor of ] compassion, 


karuna , 
compassionate demeanor 


snying rje 


gtun shing musala wooden pestle 


rten ‘brel ri mo auspicious design [motif] 


stag lpags kyt sham thabs vyaghtacarma skirt of tiger skin 


stod gYogs amíuka 
thal chen 


thal mo 


upper robe, jacket 


mahabhasma human ash [ornament] 


tala palm-length measurement 


eight major iconometric scales 


[of the Menri style] 
skull 


thig chen brgyad 


thod pa kapala 


palm-lengch measurement, 
sole-length measurement 


mthil tala 


mid-finger span [measurement 


vitasti equal to 12 fingerwidths] 


mtho 


being of commitment [i.e., 
visualized deity] 


daka drum 


dam tshigs sems dpa’ samayasattva 


daka 


& 


eight accoutrements of the 
charnel ground 


dur kbrod kyi chas brgyad 


do shal 


bara 


mid-length necklace 


demeanor of ] ferocity, fierce 
raudra | | y 
demeanor 


drag shul 


drang srong 
dril bu 
gdan kbri teaching-throne 


m —l | — — Ih  — —. 


] 
posture of indestructible 
vajraparyanka 
reality 
. indestructible garment, 
iiid NENNEN indestructible occiput 
rdo rje rtse Inga a five-pointed vajra 
rdo rje rtse gcig ekapucikavajra single-pronged vajra 


PS Pe ee indestructible wings [of 
KENE wrathful deities] 


rs 


wa 


hermit sage 


ghanta 


rdo rje skyil krung 
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. a . n 


naked, unclothed [tantric code 
for human bone ornaments) 


ee Spee ae 


, ornament with a thread design 
snal ris rgyan : 
[motif] 
sna tshogs rdo rjes mtshan pai tantric staff with crossed vajra 
khatvanga motif 
. eight [distinctive] patterns of 
a tra rigs brgyad . 
perevod | basic design 


Mee | [ext 
psr O | igi 


shoulders and upper arms 
ZAR | — —- eeu — 


ni ram shu niramsuka 


back-rest woven in an [oval] 


shicld-like design 


phub la zhol btags pa 


ritual spike surmounted by the 


phur bu rdo rje rtse Inga five-pronge d vaj im 


pho nya dita intermediary, messenger 


phet'pens ven ono 

phyag brnyan servant 

phyag mtshan symbolic hand-held emblem 
Hands OOO O O o 
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j sculpture, relief 


[ ] 


tshangs skud brahmasitra thread of Brahma 
tshangs thig bobman e line of Brahma, Brahma 


tshi gu'i smad dkris silken skirt [ornament] 


dubai bbon basic color(s) [including the 
4 primary colors] 


Ede N thirty-two major marks [of the 
mtshan bzang so gnyis dvatrimsanmahapurusalaksana buddha body] 
eyebrows 


zhal dbyibs facial physiognomy 
zhal tshad mukha face-length [measurement] 


demeanor 

zhi ba rgyan med peaceful iconographic form 
without ornaments 

oe pai phyed skyil gar aapa piaga KAE 


: Hi patterned silken scarf 
zi ldir 
[ornament] 


bzo [rigs]/ bzo rig pa Silpa[vidya] 


fine [and applied] art 
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bhadrapada auspicious seated posture [of 


bzang poi stabs Maitreya] 


mekhala 


tassles of a girdle 


0g pag 
intermediate/ secondary 
color(s) 


yan lag gi tshon 
pir male consort, father 
istadevata meditational deity 
scribe, writer 


yig mkhan 


u matr female consort, mother 


“e 


“as 
3 X 
3 


ye shes kyi me fire of pristine cognition 


being of pristine cognition 


ye shes sems dpa [i.c., actual deity) 


jAanasaliva 


a 
S~ 


gYas brkyang ålidha extended right leg posture 


right-sided posture of royal 


gYas rol ardhaparyankalalita En 


gion brkyang pratyalidha extended Icft leg posture 


Icft-sided [posture] of royal 


gYon rol rajalalita 


ger kha 


kinkini 


rakta 


small tinkling bell 


[human] blood 


e 
[4] 


ra kta 


relative “finger-width” 


ud [measurement] 


anguli 


khadga 


pancakula 


sword 


ral gri 
rigs Inga five enlightened families 


eight ornaments made of 
precious gemstones 


rin po chei rgyan brgyad 


asthicakra bone wheel [ornament] 


kurmabandha 


rus pai ‘khor lo 


rus sbal "turtle" posture 


rol pai khro bo lalitakrodha emanational wrathful deity 


lan kan 


vedika [throne] railing, balustrade 
physical art(s), art(s) of the 
body 


squatting posture 


buddha body of perfect 


resource 


lus bzo 


logs su brkyangs pa zlum po 


parimandala 
longs [spyod rdzogs pa’i] sku sambhogakaya 


civamcivaka bird-man [motif] 


shang shang 
gshin rje khros pa 


wrathful acolyte of Yama 


lineal shading 


yamakrodha 


bshal mdangs 


relaxed posture of the 
bodhisattvas 


sa ga'i stabs vaisakhapada [nativity] posture of Vaisakha 


sems dpa'i skyil krung sattvaparyanka 
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bse khrab NENNEN thino-hide armor [of wrathful 
deities] 


se mo do 


LAN 
S 


2. Mandala Construction 


a 


mkhar thab kamsa [rooftop) fortification 
glang rgyab mig sum bow-shaped "ox-back" extrados 


en 
We 


supporting pediment beam 
torana ; 
pediment 


Q 


we 


rta babs 
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MEDEE E 
thog phub channa 


pir 
snam bu [pedimental] band, step 
furlong 


dpag tshad yojana furlong 


pns. two-dimensional (mandala 
ETT drawing] 
—! oudine drawing/ 
es drafismanship 
three-dimensional [mandala 
nn NENNEN —-— 


mun pa dark recess [of the gate] 
mun pa pa ti bow-shaped keystone 
rtsa thig base line [of the mandala] 


steng rgyan 


cittamandala 


thugs dkyil 


mandala with precise 


tshad bras [kyi dkyil ‘khor] measurement 


tshad ma nges pa'i dkyil ‘khor i mandala lacking precise 
measurement 


tshon rtsi ranga color pigment 


behal yas khang celestial palace 

bzhi ba quarter unit [measurement] 

og rgyan a lower ornament 

rin chen gyi rigs racna family [of deities] 

las kyi rigs karma family [of deities] 
i-o 
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3. Calligraphy and Scripts 


klu [yig] 
dkyus yig 


hollow-bodied [Rañjanā] 
script 


E 
karpura 
[nib] cleft 
gro ding [yig] drávidalipi 
rgya skyegs alakta 
Mas — ence 
oo — NND 7 mm 
7gya tshva salt ammoniac 


extended backhand stroke [in 
Ranjana] 


ieee a Aa 3] 


nagalipi 


bkra shis pa [yig] 
rkang pa 

rkang pas bris [yig] 
ske gtsang 

kha/ khams 

kha ro sti [yig] 
khog dren 


khog seng 


khyug yig 

mkha’ lding [yig] 
ga bur 

gas chung 

gong chags 

gro ga 

grangs [yig] 


grung zags mchu 


gla rtsi 


H 
1 


rgyab lag 


angi ig 
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e rr 
jam pa zlum bris gentle rounded script 

Uo ma as a 
a e oe 


be A : A cad kun tu saravasarasamgrahanilipi Saravasarasamgrahani script 


terma script [used in 


gter yig niahilipi transcribing revealed : 
teachings] 


lto phye chen po [yig] maboragalipi Mahoraga script 


stod phub can ae upper “shield”-like curve 


aw | sme 


thig tshad 


p 

thig shing Le See measuring ruler 
mthar rgyas pL TUAM thick-ended stroke 
dha ri kai yig rigs Dharika script 
dha ri da [yig] NENNEN Darada script 
drag po [yig] Ugra script 


o. srong dka’ thub gdungs rsitapastaptalipi Rsitapastapra script 


dri za [yig] gandharvalipi Gandharva script 


aq 
al 


bdar rdo (Eo AN) whetstone 
bdebaphrinygdeysme |_| Satan comman eer 

degs [yig] Utksepa script 

degs skor [yig] Utksepavarta script 

brda' yig symbolic script [of the dakinis] 


rdo rje [yig] Vajra script 
sde dpon fo S administrator 

na ga ra la [yig] rigs Nagari script 

nam mkha’ bita ba [yig] Gaganapreksini script 
nub [gling yig] Aparagodāni script 


gnod sbyin [yig] yakşalipi Yakşa script 
rnam gzhag [yig] viksepalipi Viksepa script 


. s 
ej. 
e 

H 


curved line 


snag lam zlum 
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iuba]  — ee 

Dem 1] —— —— unde 

spyi bzhur saussurea 
yavaddasottarapadasamadhilipi 


phrin yig letter-writing script 


yt ge 

‘ba’ ho 

‘byung po thams cad kyi sgra 
sdud pa [yig] 

‘bri thabs 


ar 
e — — | —— epit — — 
[^ — —M => 
d a —ÓU 
Eu 7 7—1—— —À EN 
EEG cl 

script 

paper] 

paper] 
bo 


Baho script 
sarvabhutaritaprahanilips Sarvabhütarütaprahani script 


calligraphic technique 
‘bri gzhi 
‘bru khog 


writing surface 
body of a letter 


headless chin-stroked italic 
Script 


‘bru chung 


headless thick-stroked italic 
Script 


"bru chen 
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markkolalip: Markkola script 


man ngag 


mar then 


mon yul [yig] 

smad phub can 

sman rgyu mthun [yig] 
smyu gu 

smyug rtse 

smyug rdzing 

smyug yur 

rtsis [yig] 

rtsub mo [yig] 

brtsigs thabs ‘khor mo 
tshangs pa [yig] 
tshva la 


ee "eet 
= "TON — 
D um O O O O O 
Dewar ia ara 


sarvausadhinisyandalipi Sarvausadhinisyandá script 


gananavartalipi Gananávartascript —— 


párusyalipi 


Parusya script 


circular hearth 


brahmilipi Brahmi script 


borax 


rdzing mchu 


va rtu la [yig] 


nib-point 


gzhag pa bskor ba [yig] niksepavartalipi Niksepavarta script 
TM mes 


zangs gling [yig] 
zur thig 


tamaraliptilipi Tamaralipti script 


corner grid-line 


gzab chung i... 4 headless block-letter script 


gzab ma 


yan lag 


yig gsar 


S E 
© å j AN 
oooi [ewa 
OOo o O O 


yar phul/ yar ‘then MEER, upright stroke 


p——— — bed — — 
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[formal] handwriting script 


sa rab lta [yig] aharanipreksinilipi Dharanipreksini script 


shar gling [yig] purvavidehalipi 


Stellera chamaejasme with 
i saa d conch-shaped leaves 


srin poi yig ge raksasalipi 


representation of buddha 
speech 


—— TT 
tha min [yig] asuralipi 
Lho phyogs [yig] daksinyalipi 


gsal ba [yig] 


gsung rten 


a hu [yig] brahmavallilipi Brahmavalli script 


4. Stūpa Construction 


bkra shis byung ba'i mchod rten stupa of auspicious origin 


sku gdung chen po mahádbátu/ sarira Pu E 
j Zr [thirteen] rings/ wheels 
khor lo [bcu gsum] trayodasacakravali loenig hespirel 


projecting bay 


glo ‘bur 
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PN sur "tenfold virtuous foundation" 
ige bcu rmang nemimila slab 
reputo ad bi nod vien stupas of the eight virtuous 
4 abodes 


[stupa with] multiple gates 


cod pan mukuta crown 


me ree mum 


E PN offcring receptacle of the 
chos sku'i mchod rten dharmakayastupa buddha body af reality 
chos ‘khor mchod rten dharmacakrastupa ss dore wher liobrhe sacred 

teachings 


[stacked] rings [of the spire], 
symbolizing the sacred 
teachings 


cross-beam containing sutras 
and retentive mantras of great 
compassion 


thugs rje mdo gzungs zhu gya 
gram 


representation of buddha 
mind 


plant - ro RR: 


wr opos -— podium base (see also dge bcu 
dida mang) 


[gdugs] degs [padma] die support of the umbrella 
bde gih ig meho rieh 


rdo ring long stone slab [of the basc] 


nor bu tog maniketu gemstone crest 
Ba jan o 


projecting “male” rim 


thugs rten 
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frieze of retentive mantras [on 
the podium] 

image [within the niche of] 
the dome 


high pavilion 


MENÉ high pavilion plinth 
< enlightenment 
stüpa of manifest loving- 


Dain tee DATE EA TETENG NAMEN stüpa of defeating extremists 
rten 
mo kh ring [of the spire} with 
soe truncated “female” rim 


rmang dge ba “virtuous foundation” slab 
zla phyed crescent moon [motif] 


[decorative] frieze of retentive 
gzungs sa 
mantras 


‘od zer can gyi mchod rten stüpa of solar rays 


ye shes kyi mchod rten stüpa of pristine cognition 
Yung drung to svastikaketu svastika crest 
E UNE arung FOE. 


Sumeru 


farira[dhátu] small bone relic 


sum cu rtsa gsum lha'i mchod | i . l 


seng khri “lion throne” podium 
yasti/ yupa life-supporting pole/ axis 
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gser phye gold leaf 


lha babs mchod rten devavatarastipa stupa of the divine descent 


5. Sacred Music and Dance 


bskur brlab consccratory blessing 


basic sacred [masked] dance of 


khrag thung rtsa chams the herukas 


elegant demeanor [of the 
dance] 


'khril chags 


nine [dramatic] demeanors of 


the dance 


gar gyi nyams dgu navandatyarasa 


gar chams sacred masked dance 


choreography of sacred masked 


ar chams stangs stabs 
$ 8 dances 


dgra bgegs brub chams exorcist dance of the hostile 


and obstructive spirits 


bgegs 
handsome demeanor [of the 
dance] - 


gying chags 
rnga drum 

rnga thabs - 

"nga gYog 

twelve preliminary 


sngon groi stangs stabs bcu gnyis : 
40r 87 4 bry choreographic movements 


chas gos [dance] costume 


[dance movement 
chos dbyings dharmodaya symbolizing] the source of 
reality 


mchod [pa'i] gar NENNEN sacred offering dance 
jab | deeteseendo [of cymbals] 


seven visualizations of the 
rten bskyed bdun receptacles [supporting a 
mandala] 


T ian 


supple demeanor [of the 
dance] 


ldem chags 
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sa bzung ba'i stangs stabs 


lhod chag 


6. Physical Applied Arts 


gur gyi phrul ‘khor 


gyad kyi dzin stangs 


padabandha 


demeanor [of the dance] 


dexterous demeanor [of the 
dance] 


sacred [masked] dance of 
exorcism 


big-boss cymbals 


fiery red demeanor [of the 
dance] 


high sound [of percussion] 


graceful dance of the central 
Mahasri [Heruka] 

sacred dance of the tenth-day 
ceremony 

cymbals, musical instruments 
ten commonly esteemed 
aspects of physical movement 


threc similes of bodily 


ornaments 


preparatory dance 


choreographic rites for 
preparing the [dance] arena 


small-boss cymbals 
[dancing] demeanor of a lion 


oblation [to the protector 
deities] 


relaxed demeanor [of the 


tented [siege] catapult 
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gri gug gi phrul ‘khor 


^ es ON NN 


lcags kyus bsgyur thabs elephant goading 


catapult of metal barbs or 
arrows 


mda’ bo che ‘phen pa javelin-chrowing 


gnad du phog pa marmavedba vital assault [in combat] 


lcags mda'i phrul ‘khor 


E 
! 
mei phrul ‘khor Ro 4 catapult of [greek] fire 
aa 
O a E 
a E HE 777 m 


rlung gi phrul ‘khor catapult of wind 


phyir bsnur ba retreating [in combat] 


> 


is) 


` S3 
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7. Vocal and Instrumental Applied Arts 


a MN 
am... O — 
[yon dg | O fin ng) 
gp | —  — Ga kaanan | 
OO O o ë RN 
pimp) T ë ëO O 
du. . — [js — ija — 


seven harmonious tones of the 
gla len pa Do [ singer 


gral phros formal speech 


merin bsgyur uttural variation [in tone 
RY RY E 

rgyu Inga five causes [in chantin 

gJ“ ng g 


rgyud mangs/ pi vang 


sgra grags par phog pa fabdavedha verbal assault [in combar] 
bsgyur ba changing melodic contour 


bsgreng ba sharp [tone/ notc] 


ngag bzo phal pa common arts of speech 


four [primary] aspects of 
LR Eh, 


rnga chen po dundubbi large kettledrum 


viná multi-string lute 


gcod [pa] DOE decisive [vocal pitch] 
eru Ed 
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chen po drug 


six great [ceremonial] contexts 


ee 
cO O O o ë oO 
ascending melodic contour 

hme — | — — T — 
luu O o 3 


drug ldan [peacock-like] sixth tone 


chad pa 


jog [pa] 
rjes su brjod pa 


dren pa sthayi sustaining mclodic contour 


gdangs melodic chant 


ghosa 
degs [pa] rising [vocal pitch] 


ldem [pa] pliant [vocal pitch] 


nor gyi gtam tales of yaks or wealth 


sna ldan bsgyur nasal variation [in tonc] 
spobs pai gnad 


essential of courage/ brilliance 


pivang vina luce 
pi vang rgyud gcig pa 
pi vang rgyud gsum pa 


pheg rdob 


tunava 


ballari 


single-string lute 
three-string luce 


talavacara 


musical tempo 


phra [ba] high [vocal pitch] 
bar ma madhyama [crane-like] middle cone 
blo gsal dhaivata [horse-like] clear tone 


‘bel gtam informal discursive talk 


sbom [pa] deep [vocal pitch] 
sbyangs pa'i gnad 
sbrel [ba] 


smad pa 


essential of refinement 


connective [vocal pitch] 
low [note/ tone] 


rtsod pa vada/ vigraha debate 


rtsom pa composition 


brtsegs pa 


multiple beats 
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ekamukhamrdariga one-sided clay drum 


rdza rnga kha gcig pa 


rol mo 


A cighteen requisitcs of musical 
astadasavadyavisesa 6 q 
performance 


gandhara [goat-like] third cone 


] "NT harmony of percussion and 


rol moi sgra 
rol moi bye brag bco brgyad 
sa dzin 


sil snyan glu dbyangs dang 
bstun pa 


covert [vocal pitch] 
innate/ natural musical sound 


relaxed and variable (vocal 
pitch] 


transmitted teachings 


eight themes of cyclic existence 


gsang [ba] 


lban skyes rol mo 


lhod du gyur [ba] 


8. Mentally Applied Arts 


kun nas bsrung ba drug 


bka'i dngos po dgu 


‘shar ma'i dpyad 
skye ba rnam bzhi 
mkhas pa drug 
‘khor gyi dngos po brgyad 
khrig thabs 


gar gyi cha byad dgu 


nine dramatic demeanors/ 
navanátyarasa "n 


seven kinds of self-satisfaction 
is 


gangs: 

grangs can 

glang po brtag pa 

rgyags pa rnam pa bdun 
sgeg pa 

sgyu rtsal drug cu rtsa bzhi 


nga rgyal bdun 
dngos po bru bdun 


rngam pa 


sngon gyi rabs 
sngon byung ba 
chu brtag pa 
chos kyi sde 


ini 


niti 


chos lugs 
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ten mundane pastimes 


Jig rten spyod bcu 


jigs rung bhayanaka fearsomencss 


four ways of entering [the 
womb] 


jug pa bzhi 


rjes su spyod pa brgyad eight pursuits of daily life 


scrutiny of trees 


Long shing brtag pa 


twenty-two kinds of 


nyes rtsom nyer 15 . 
J Jer Bry misconduct 


snying rje karuna compassion 


scrutiny of underground 
gter brtag pa 
treasures 


eas O O a aa 
dd oe 


: manifold bases of conventional 
tha snyad mang poi gzhi ; 
expressions 
four kinds of conventional 
expression 


thod pa'i brtag pa | scrutiny of skulls 


thos pa study 


Sruti 
dus brgyad eight phases of thc life-cycle 


dusbcu 


ten measures of time 


drag shul raudra ferocity 


inner begging bowl (i.e., the 
DN [o [i 


dpa' ba 
pho mo brtag pa 


vira heroism 


scrutiny of men and women 


eightfold scrutiny of women 


bud med brtag pa bcas brgyad 
mi sdug pa 


. miscellancous analyses of 
maya optical illusion 


two aspects of science [verbal 
expression and meaningful 


mig phrul ‘khor 


gtsug lag gnyis 


content] 
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rtsis ganita astrology 


; six [acceptable] modes of 


bzo btags pa sum cu/ bzo la sogs trimiatifilbavidydkalà thirty designated arts 
par gtogs pa sum cu 


yt ge lipi writing 

yid bzo art(s) of the mind 

yid bzo phal pa common art(s) of mind 
yo byad bcu bzhi fourteen useful devices 


rin po che brtag pa ratnapariksa ath, ef prime and precious 
lugs kyi bstan bcos nitisastra 
sa gzhi brtag pa bhumipariksa 


[sixty-three] categories of 


SEMS Can rigs ; : 
sentient being 


MEDICINE 


kun brtags gdon 


white and red generative fluids, 
dkar dmar rnam shes gsum i 
along with consciousness 


[or independent) humoral 


rkyang pa 
disease 


rkyang pa drug nn six [basic or] isolated tastes 


m Vu secondary cause/ condition [of 
d Prana) disease] 


£. 
e 
lom 
[e 
a 
3 
O 
2 
[e] 
ine} 
O 
o 
a 
O 
pz 
2, 
Q 
ke 


single isolated humor, isolated 


four secondary conditions [of 
disease] 


rkyen bzhi 


skam pa rigs drug Lo ae six kinds of forceps 


skye mched sensory activity field(s) 
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khanda nda khanda medicinal concentrate 


“needle-headed” probe [for 
the exploration of cranial 
fractures] 


khu ba gsum ——— three types of broth 


raka blood = | 


nine ne special therapeutic 
pervasive wind [associated 
khyab byed vyana with metabolism and muscular 
movement] 


mhbris iuei bshal 


PS D = wind [associated 
SIEN TEN peas with the vocal cords] 
grang ba gagha | cold, disease with a cold nature 
elixir of rejuvenation in the 
eL Md aid e Zu treatment of old age 
frye setae primary cause | primary cause [0fdisease]_ disease] 
pathway(s) [affected by 
mM |] pathogenic humors] 
rgyun du spyod pa Ld ere continuous eo regimen 


LIN RN 
nas brtag pa ee: 

ngos dzin ngos dzin rtags | NGA EE: o 

E c ja a 
Pn AG Pa! a ^ 
ERA 0d pa 
PU NM NEIN ÁO NN 
gc: a aaa 
C ANM a. NN 
P E REL 775 
pakani | [pin gy 
C 
T —q———ÉÓ 


khab mdo 
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chags pai rtsa 


chags pa'i tshul rtogs 
chu'i ‘phrul ‘khor 


curative method, therapy 
surgical instrument 


channel of embryonic 
formation 

human embryology 
tendons and ligaments 


fomentation 


jam pai dpyad mild therapy 
mild enema 


, 
minor [surgical] instrument 


jig pai ltas 
ju byed pacaka digestive bile 


sign(s) of decay 
area of inception [of disease] 
nyams dmad pa catabolic procedure 


natural condition of the 
: 


rten gnas 


predominant location [of the 
humors] 


Wa Po” anos as 


ltar snang phral 


thang 


visual observation [of 
symptoms] 


ostensible diseasc(s) chat 
suddenly occur 


| 
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[mre mmeridee] 
abd — 1. — — —He — — 
WC ~oo — Jo OO O O 
<tr 
lp NT ee 
CIE HN 
NEM  —1— — aae. 7 


dus gsum 


three seasons 


> 
E 


solid viscera 
drag poi dpyad 
dri ba 


dri ma 


rigorous therapy 
inquiry 


impurity 


demonic possession 


gdon 


color-transforming bile 
[associated with chyle] 


mdangs sgyur ranjaka 
dral ba 


drud pa 


incision 


scraping 


[predominant] rising occasion 


aang an (of che humors] 


exact measurement (of the 
three humors] 


ldang tshad 


dependent humor in 
association with others 


ldan dres pa 


lde gu [medicinal] paste 


ldog rgyu contrary (humoral imbalance] 
bsdam par bya ba 


gnas skabs kyi spyod pa 


dietary restriction 


occasional regimen 


three phases of life 


na so ium 


nad 


disease 
nad ‘jug tshul 


inception of diseasc 


nad med gnas shing 'tsbo ba prophylactics 


prevention of disease 


nad med ring du gnas pa 


nad gzhi pathology 


remedy 


strong enema 


nad gso byed gnyen po 


niruha 
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m es 7 ee 
ge — = O — 
mempermegegehs OO O å —— 
UT ae 


emere || arm ne 
wa a oo ae 
a es [a 
a Na TEN 
oaa NT Tiin à 
papan > E O e aan 
aa = o ea 
oaa | — o o e 
a TTNG TK 


natural condition ofthe 


bad kan 
bad kan skyugs 
bad kan Inga 


bu gai gnas lugs 


[inner] passageways and 
[external] orifices 


umbilical cord 
treatment of infertility 
fire-cupping bowl 


bu snod kyi rtsa 
bud med btsa’ srung gi thabs 
bum pa 


pediatrics 
massage with ointment 


byis pa [i nad] 


= 

“e 
n 
3 
& 


byugs pa 
bye brag gi gso tshul 


specific therapeutic principle 


lancet shaped like a sparrow's 
feather 


bye'u sgro dra 


dbang po 


releasing [fluids or] vapors 


dbug pa 
dbugs dren 


extraction 


‘byin pa 
byor byed 


slesaka adhesive phlegm 


bras bu 


result [which bring fatality] 


j » natural condition of the 
brel pa rtsai gnas lugs 


interconnecting channels 


channel(s) of connection 
stylet shaped like a reed nib 


brel pairtsa 


sbubs thur smyu gu 


sbyong byed 
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prime o ba'i sman eee medication 
ma |mazhuba ba indigestion — | 
dysfunction associated with 
ma zhur bcas pa no NE: 
indigestion 


fire-accompanying wind 
= with digestion] 


md Tr 


me btsa’ moxibustion 


ean — o  —  — 7 — 


deficient, excessive, or counter- 
dman lhag — pa ME 
p—À 


pT lewa part of the body 


Em EE EER 
r ANNA!” — 
e O O O e 
C A 
en es ane 
gu 1]: jian 
— 4 —35 


a nerve, blood vessel, [energy] 
channel 


dua 1... — —— ww ———C 
Dip |. So — 
aroa — |. — OO O O 
Lue POO ions 


tshe gnas pa'i rtsa 


me mnyam samana 


m 
. 
M 
. 


course of the life span principle 


tshim byed tarpaka sensory stimulating phlegm 


I MEE DENEN 7 7 um 
e 7———]——— i ——1 
PS | — dea — 


" exhaustion of the three factors 
tsho ba gsum zad pa et 
that sustain life 
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P^ NUNG rr 
zhi byed PEE, tranquilizing agent/ procedure 


ahi byed sde tiban brovad eight classes of tranquilizing 
MU a 


eee three re a of post-digestive 
Jum taste 
dependent disease(s) of past 
dependent [or combined 
ae Tl humoral disease 


a NN 
EUR es 0 


Ei PN Ere DAR epee EN fourteen sorts of probes 

bzhi P 

"m under-nourishment, deficiency 
one ooo the a constituents 


PT th kinds | three kinds ofenvironment — | 


absolute diseases which harm 
the life span 


yongs grub tshe 


seventeen attributes [of 
GN mm ag: 


emstone Paan hunan consin recious metal 
rin po che'i sbyor ba 6 P 
pe 


D. — | ii) 
cc p—— de 75 
C a HN 
| 


ro bsdebs sbyor ba Inga bcu rtsa aum - fifty-seven compounded tastes 


bdun 
z S 


" mild enemata for wind 
rlung jam rtsi SA a 
wone | [ên 
ee 


yon tan bcu bdun 


non-specific [in terms of virtue 
and non-virtue] 
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fomentation 
aud a a O 


janah 
PE [ae 

consticuents 
a O D —*Si 4 
M ë —À 2. —————lii- —— ——3 
ME — as — 
hama | — wawa TT 
ama TOO  . e 
w — | ë ëĀë ë EA 
w | O o 
C S oe ———áÁ( 
am — 1|...  — — bo an 


LONE LL 
FO DRE ee 
Pr L o 
T deg E 
gso byed [kyi] thabs 
T | Sai 
_ SE 
NENNEN: 
Ho 
a 


gso byed kyi tshul 
gso byed gnyen po 


gso yul gyi yan lag brgyad 
gso rung ba tsam 
a $$$ eee, 
Bem E 
a ——1T—— — RM 


M op ————S n 
hor gyi me btsa’ Mongolian moxibustion 


gso yul gyi nad 
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ASTROLOGY AND DIVINATION 


ee i Budd 
impact] 


VU solar mansion(s) of che 
S LEE 


rast 


khyim zhag ed zodiacal/ sidereal day 
i TT n 


Gamma Pegasi and Alpha 
Bara pana pana Andromedae [constellation] 


khrums stod purvabhadrapada Alpha Pegasi [constellation] 


planets] 


retrograde [planetary] motion 


i eee EE in the third/ western quadrant 
chart 
divination 


ae e —9À 
ee E 
: 
gro zhun Vega [constellation 


afi Lambda Orionis 
mE? TEES [constellation] 


four phases of planetary 
motion 
= a —; 


pusya Delta Cancri [constellation] 


head and tail of Rahu 


five aspects [of astrological 
ebd |_| Sa 
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gcod byed yid 
sense objects] 


chu smad uttarasadha Pelagus [constellation] 


== 


[twenty-seven] constellations 
demarcating solar longitude 


iy 

mansion(s) 
eT OOOO a 
er NR 
prap” |i ean month 
tester | aii D 


; aphelion, stepping [of the 

gal planets] in a slow motion 
slow [planetary] motion in the 
Bah ord. | [second or] southern quadrant 


, single [eight-hourly] period 
ts O KH of time 


intellect thar analyses [the 
rclationships of elements and 


nyi mas spyod pa'i rgyu skar 
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drag gza' Inga five wrathful planets 
drag gza' gsum three wrathful planets 


Vava [karana of “transient” 
gdab pa vava 
impact] 


is 
- 


nang gi nges pa precision of the inner [world] 


[constellation] 
— Pisces, Sigma Piscium 
[constellation] 


major cycle [of breaths] 
carakarana "transient" impact 


basis of astrological 
calculations pertaining to the 
outer [world] 


, "m" Visti [karaza of "transient" 
bi sti visti . 
impact] 


on TREE 


[eleven] impacts [of the lunar 
byed pa [bcu gig] | (ekadafa] karana moni 
dbu m adhüti central energy channel [of the 
| didi subtle body] 
dbugs lua breath, human “breath” [as a 
A unit of time] 


Denebola [constellation] 


pho chen 
pho ba'i byed pa 


phyi rol gyi brtsi ba'i gzhi 


uttaraphalguni 
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dbo zla ba phalguna Phalguna month 
Svarodaya (divination system] 


gnomon (device for temporal 
measurement] 


advancing motion [of the 
planets] 


advancing planetary motion 
in the [fourth or] northern 
quadrant 


Peakepgd — | — — . lide. 
"peg | ü OO O O 


aka M combined calculations [of solar 
4 IS and lunar longitude] 
BE M s odd-numbered solar 
yam par sey mansion(s) 


impact] 


mem  —] —— — | = — — 


mun pa chen poi rlung | vital energy of great darkness 


v Lambda Aquarii 
[conseellarion] 


j : perihelion, stepping [of che 
ab ud panes] in a fase motion 
smin drug [zla ba] Karttika [month] 
motion in the [first or] eastern 


smyur gros shar 
quadrant 


ong dendi 


mU technique/ method of 
pies astrological calculation 

; ; essential point of the actual 
G a; application of astrology 

l , l basic natural calculation [of 
E A 


perigee, fast [planetary] 


basis of the astrological 
calculations to be made 


constellation coinciding with 
the exact end of the previous 
lunar day 


calendar day 


rim pa phyi rkang 


res grogs zla skar 


ee 
e — | 0 emm postive areribuces] 
right-side energy channel (of 
he subde body 
planetary step index] 
constellation demarcating 
2 F rlung vital energy of past actions 
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tshes kyi skar ma 
mind that grasps [negative and 
subhagraha peaceful oe ) 
ee demarcating 
a lunar longitude 
v vital energy of pristine 
left-side energy channel [of the 
atia subd body 
— individual motion, [planetary] 
os AEI epicycle 
early progressive step (in the 
Gia is planetary step index] 
later progressive step [in the 
rim min snga rkang | i 
planetary step index] 
— ; later regressive step [in the 
alas aca Le planetary step index] 
lunar longitude at the start of 
the solar day 
twelve terrestrial aspects 
w 7 
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longs spyod rnam [par] dag [pa] | exact celestial longitude 
sa E visakha Alpha Librae [constellation] 

sa sari svati Arcturus [constellation] 

sel ba viskambha calculation of solar and lunar 
longitude] 


T EL Men 


[ba mtshams anuradha Delta Scorpii or Iridis 
[constellation] 


POETICS 


acrostic verse revolving in all 
kun tu ’khor lo sarvotarabhadra B 
Ed ANAN, 


bskorba ba dai repetition 
edi 1 - | aa 


sixteen ornaments of enigmatic 
innuendo 


——S m T nobleness [as an attribute of 
Aratva 
BY the Vaidarbha stylc] 
exaltation [as an ornament of 
rgya che udatta 
sense] 


rgyan  alamkāra poetic ornament 


-«  — iji OO 


“eliminator” [a combined 


gab tshig bcu drug sodasaprahelika 
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suksma subtlety 


thun min yon tan [gyi mtshan LR 
J [gy asadharanadasagunalaksana ten uncommon attributes 
nyid] bcu 


da nas dgongs pa can underlying intention 


istartha intended sense 


narrative 


vyartha incongruity 


arthalamkara [poetic] ornament(s) of sense 


don rgyan 


contrast 


sdeb sbyor nyams prosodic deviation 


um 
rnam grangs brjod paryáyokta periphrastic/ indirect speech 


dpe upamá 


phul byung atisayokti hyperbole 


, acrostic verse revolving in two 
phyed ‘khor ardhabrahma Boo 6 
directions 
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absence of euphonic 
conjunction 


Temm 
zur chag apabhramía 
zol bstod aprastutaprasamsa 


yul dus la sogs gal ba desadesadivirodhin ade eee MI ak 
place and time 
va 
prakrta Prakrit [language] 


[straightforward] natural 
description 


blak 


: respective/ hierarchical 
rim pa nyams pa apakrama 
shar [gau da'i] lam srol gauda 
shin tu gzhon pa sakumarata 


vaidarbha South [Indian Vaidarbha] style 


bya dka’ 


sbyar ba 

tsa mbu 

rtsom pa 

tshig gi phreng 
tshigs bcad 


mtshams sbyor bral visamdhika 


mtshungs par sbyor ba 
mdzes ldan 

mdzod 

zung ldan 


rang bzhin 


rang bzhin brjod [pa] svabhavokti 


rab btags 
rab dvangs 
rab spel 
rigs 


rim [pa] 


legs sbyar 


srid pa can 

gsal byed 

than cig brjod pa 

thug pa 

lho [bai darbha'i] lam srol 
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rkang pa 


padacaturardhva Padacaturardhva meter class 


rkang bzhi ‘phel 


jagati twelve-syllable meter class 


skye gro 
upasthitapracupita/ Upasthitapracupita/ 
vaktradvara Vaktradvara meter class 


kha sgo 


vidyunmala Vidyunmala meter 


glog phreng 
god tshul | 


prastara table of metrical variants 


twenty-seven syllable meter 


samtana 
class 


rgyun chags 


"2 
x 
le 
o 
e 
s 
< 


astonishing applications that 
facilitate the understandings 
[of prosody} 


ngo mtshar rtogs byed kyi sbyor 


ba adbhutaprayoga 


lci ba heavy [syllable] 


gu 
rjes bsngags eight-syllable meter class 
brjod pa single-syllable meter class 
nyer bkra Upacitraka meter class 


pe i metrical lines with syllables of 
mnyam pa'i bri ttta samåvrytta 
equal number 


ru 


M 


DO antibachius 

steng gro Udgata meter class 

mthar sdod NENNEN Caesura 

dag pai snang ba Suddhavirája meter 

dang poi tshogs EU first crimeter of a hemistich 

dal gyi gro ba Mardakranra meter class 

dra mtshungs Samanika meter 

dbyangs sgrog six-syllable meter class 

wi — | — e —  — 


prastarat phreng steng og gi tabular grid with horizontal : 


metrical lines of semi-equal 


phyed mnyam pat bri tta ardhavrtta length 


phreng ldan pankti 


ten-syllable meter class 


A 
| 
a, 


Arya meter 


phags ma 


metric rules governing syllabic 


bri tta urtta 
quantity 


bri ba ti brhati 


nine-syllable meter class 
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a jan 
dbyangs sgrog gayatri six-syllable meter class 


MA | molossus O 
, M i metrical lines of unequal 
mi mnyam pa'i bri tta vijamavrtta 
length 


n — — | — — — o — 


metric rules governing morac/ 
moric instants 


gzhon nu rol pa kumaralalita Kumaralalità meter 


seven-syllable meter class 


dza ti jati 


rab dga’ 


TX 


bachius 


light [syllable] 


~ 
N > 


yang ba 


triangular chart of light 


yang ba'i bya ba syllables 


l crctic 


twenty-scven-syllable meter 


S. anapaest 
P 


gsum bsngags tristubh eleven-syllable meter class 


cwenty-six-syllable meter class 


lhag par byed ldan utkrti 


calculation of a given point of 
cadence 


adhva 


calculation of the specific 
position of a given meter 
within its class 


uddista 


SYNONYMICS AND LEXICOGRAPHY 


ngo bo tsam bare essential nature 


: three appropriate etymological 
geting | emeret 


dngos poi don bhavartha participial substantive 


nges tshig 


dngos ming mulanaman proper name 
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mngon brjod synonymics, lexicography 


primary name functioning as a 
derivative 


rjod byed vacaka 


don gcig la ming mang po dang 


pen E 
dod rgyal gyi ming yádrcchikanáman 


: imputed name formed on the 
j imputed name formed on the 
brel ba rgyu mtshan du byas pa BEEN basis of causal relationship 


ming gcig kho na don mang po 


DRAMATURGY 


[Sana en rs — 
—— — Nr NN 
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b incidental/ consequential 
o ba pa rasanga 
gre pap ? & comments 


rgolba ba D MEN censure [ | censure [of another's misdeeds] | another's misdeeds] 


m — rr 
P7 RR 


nge | nge sparbstanpa i bstan pa Imidarana si evidence = sd 


nges tshig nirukta explanation 


ae par mtho ba eos prosperity 
cha chahas use of disparaging metaphor 


chags pas gzer bai nyams frngárarasa sentiment of anguish caused 
gs pas ez 4 8 by desire 
l features/ aspects of the [four] 
jug pai yan lag urtyanga s elements 


YJes su PTTOEEEEEEBNG Ag pa P7» inference, conjecture 
j ae TET J 


nyams nyamspa bhramia si solecism 


enlargement, intimation of 
nye bar mkho ba parikara 6 we 
forthcoming events 


nye bar bstan | nyebarbstanpa | _upadişa = suggestion 


nye bar gnas pa upásana propitiation, pacification 


nye bar len pa upaksepa suggestive insinuation 


nye bas sbed pa upaguhana expression of wonderment 
1y g P 


i T determination of [the purpose 
mnyam par jog pa samadhana B apod 


QUAE EE 
utis [expressing doubr] 
stobs lhag pa adhibala outwitting through guile 


thob pa ti attainment, accession [to the 
á prap a conclusion of a plor] 


| mthong bai mtha =| ba'i mtha’ | drstanta o objective 
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timely deliverance [from 
dus fama ney Ra | 
misery/ misfortune) 


: toleration of anguish [with 
rdo rje adamant/ blunt response 


bsdus pa samksiptaka 


arcful device 


bsdus pa samksobha/ samksepa agitation 


gnas skabs jog pa vastithapana 


supernatural intrusion 


rnam par dpyad pa vicara discrimination 


rnam par sred pa allurement 
dper brjod declaration, hyperbole 


elis "UP convergence [of che main issues 
P gr of the plot] 

resolve, assertion [regarding a 
S plors objective 


! [bestowal/ wearing of ] fower 
pu garlands 


ending ofan alliance [by 


accident or design] 


byed pa initial enactment of a plot 


dbye ba NANG A first disclosure [of the germ of 
a plot] 


dbye bar byed pa hatching of a conspiracy 

lassitude, depression [arising 
from over-exertion] 

ma brjod pa grub pa anuktasiddhi understated achievement 


[deliberate] misstatement of 
events 


pprag tu bzlog pa sanghatya 


abhitaharana 


ma byung ba'i dper brjod pa 


mi bzod pa[ i mtshams sbyor] vimarsa[-samahi] plot-crisis, peripeteia 


me to 25 swect/ flowery words of 
d po gallantry 
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sentiment of suffering caused 
by sorrow 


garbana/ paribhasana reproach, admonition 
: abusivc/ intimidating 
smra ba dang bcas pa samlapa l b 
conversation 
amorous playfulness, 
rtsed mo narman 
pleasantry 
, covert development of love and 
rtsed mo byed pa narmagarbha P 
affection 
amusement, deliberate 
wa 


| risedmor groba | mor E ba eu oO ecstatic | ecstatic meeting = ss 


MEL ] characteristics [of 
itc aiia a 


meteors —_ sequences/ aspects of 
mtshams sbyor gyi yan lag Inga | pancasamdhyanga 
[* c 
mdwspa | pa sbh ssid | beauny 
"M painful disclosure [of the 
a 


ya mtshan pas ngo mtshar bai it Ds sentiment C astonishment duc 
adbhutarasa 
nyams to amazement 
ey: edu close association, intermingling 
L A arnasa ara i 
ME Ld of social classses 


yon tan sgrogs pa proclamation of talents 


yon sbyin pa daksinya concord 


; l pursuit [ofa desired object/ 
yongs su gro ba parisarpa goal | 


necessary change of action [due 
to exigencies] 


mya ngan gyis sdug bsngal karunárasa 


yongs su bsgyur ba parivartaka 
establishment [of the seed of 


mou a plor) 
yid byung ba distress [caused by separation/ 
exposure to enemies] 


on tan lhung ba undatipata disqualification 
J g & 14 q 
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words presaging (the 
rab tu sred pa prarocana presaging 
denouement] 


rab dvangs lucid sense of gratification 


l ukti resolve [to attain the objective 
nig p^ Vaid ofa plot] 


progressive similes [probing 
another person's sentiments] 


lan gyi sgo['i mtshams sbyor] pratimukha[-samdhi] 


; " indication of an [intended] 
lam gyi rang bzhin márga ; 
course of action 
shin tu jog pa utthapaka haughty provocation 


så tva ti satvati grandeur 


slong ba prarthana 


rim pa karma 


solicitation 


disdainful words, confirmation 
(of the outcome of a plot] 


gsal ba narmasphota partial intimation [of new 
love] 


Non-BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


khong spu tse Confucius 


gsal ba dyuti 
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(Vaisnava) Vaisnava, follower 
of "S 


DÀ in — power to move 
gar yang poyin pa Prap frecly and obtain anything 
(Mimamsaka) relative 
go rim anukrama 
~ [of rituals] 
grangs can pa ee Chinese) A 


grub mtha’ es system 


dius li (Mimamsaka) discussion [on 
nae Apa Vedic daa ni 

T l (Lokayatika) five kinds of 
848 pa nga refutation 


dga’ mgur gnas pa EU Magi EINER 


(Mimamsaka) impact [of ritual 
observances] 


gati (Vaifesika) movement, motion 


(Lokayatika) mundane 
(ai pren pa ete materialist 
OME ee aimini (Mimamsaka) follower of 
BIO CPOE p 7 Jaimini 


M rigs ksatriya a ruling/ princely 
rgyut own 0 | loigmadBon — | Bon 


[pisan RN mn 


(Vaisestka) valid cognition 
sgra byung tshad ma sabdapramana originating from Vedic 
cestimony 


(Lokayatika) four kinds of 
ms SG proof 


brgyud 'brel anvayasambandha (Vaisesika) indirect relation 


(Samkhya) threefold ego- 
gia S! Eee 


uem non-entity, 
ee 


mh "rel saksadsambandhana 


khyab jug pa vaisnava 


dgos pa prayojana 
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eee five supernormal cognitive 
pratyaksapramana ane) KA) vate cogninonok 
direct perception 
, de (Jaina) naked ascetic, 
ke ain Nirgrantha Jain 
chad [par] lta [ba] en) nihilism, nihilist 


pem (Lokayatike) ili 


(Lokayatika) six nihilist 
teachers who had mastered 
meditative absorption 


chad smraii ston pa snyoms ‘jug 


pa drug 


chen po/ blo mahat/ buddhi 
dharma (Vaifegika) merit 


adharma (Vaisesika) demerit 


(Samkhya) great intelligence 


chos 


chos min 


j x (Aisvarya) worthiness of 
mchod par os pa pujya oferi 
mchod sbyin yajfia (Aisvarya) sacrificial offering 


(Vedanta) [shining] immortal 
person 


bandha (Jaina) bondage 


(Lokayatika) six teachers who 
emulated [the six nihilist 
teachers] 


ys ; SOR (Lokayatika) mundane 
jig rten rgyang phen pa lokayatika nore ne 
fig rten dus pa lokasamgraha (Jaina) aggregate of worlds 


twenty views concerning 
mundane aggregates 


i; (Naiyayika) [sensory] 


(Vaisnava) incarnation, 


chi med bdud rtsi'i skyes bu 


amrtamayapurusa 


ching [ba] 


rjes sgrogs pa drug 


jig tshogs la lta ba nyi shu vimsatisatkayaarsti 


avatara 


de 
ug pa ; 
J &P emananon 


i: A Vaisnava) ten incarnations [of 
jug pa bcu dasavatara ( NA ) | 
Visnu] 


jag pe] (aieike) descending 


four primary causes [of 
nye bar len pa bzhi 


caturupadana involuntary rebirth in cyclic 


existence] 


gnyis ka ma yin pa advaita (Vaisnava) non-dual 
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l — ] (Samkhya) ego-principle 
LC i ci imbued with lightness 
btags pa ba['i mu stegs pa] Lo l nominal [extremist] 
rtag dngos eternally existing entity 


eternalism 


nityadrsti 


rtag lta 


rtag [par] smra [ba] eternalist 


rtog ge pa tarkika dialectician 
rtog dpyod kyi lta ba vicaradrsti analytical view 
lta ngan nyi shu rtsa drug twenty-six negative views 


five hundred and seventy 


lta ba Inga brgya bdun cu [philosophical] views 


sixty-two [inauthentic] vicws 


lta ba drug cu rtsa gnyis 


hundred and ten primary 
philosophical views 


sas ait uid imi pm 
ascetic restraint 


(Mimamsaka) contiguity 
thal gyur prasanga [between primary and 
secondary rites] 


— (Jaina) release resembling an 
thar pa gdugs bkan pa lta bu isapraghhara a nal parasol 


lta ba'i rtsa ba brgya rtsa bcu 


dam pa ma yin pai lta ba nyer 
brgyad 


; B une en (Samkhya) twenty-five 
rad ja categories of reality 
de tsam Inga paricatanmátra Samya | vepotengisis af 
subtle matter 
de las phye ba['i lta ba] sum three hundred and sixty-three 
brgya drug cu rtsa gsum derivative views 
pop 


d 
don gyis go ba (Mimamsaka) presumption 


’ p (Vaifesika) nine attributes of 
, . (Vaisnava, Mimamsaka, and 
ee Yedinta) “sf” 


twenty-eight inauthentic vicws 
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bdag por gyur pa (Aisvarya) supremacy 


propounding [the existence] 
of “soul” 


TS (ithe sending 


(Aisvarya 
. power 


bdag smras byed pa atmavadin 


irresistible will- 


wr 


dod dgur sgyur ba prakamya 


motility 


VA os . " . - ik : 
sdug bsngal duhkha ( Aisesika Naiyáyika) sorrow 
suffering 
(Jaina) commitment, 


brda sprod pa (Vaiyakarana) grammarian 


nor bdag gi ‘brel ba arthapattisambandhana (Samkhy a) relation of 
implication 


gnag lhas bstan pa maskari gosalaputra (Ajivaka) Maskari Gosalaputra 


; P" . (Samkhya) modified ego- 
rnam gyur nga rgyal vaikarikabamkára principle 


í (Mimámsaka) basic [ritual 
vasavastu T 
obligations] 
ovas (Samkhya) [inference] based 
on yoga 


dpyod pa ba (Mimamsaka) Mimamsaka 
eem 


spyi nges bstan 


| 
EN 
| 


rnal ‘byor ldan pa 


(Mimamsaka) general (rules 


on ritual observance] 


(Mimamsaka) general 
prescriptions [on ritual 
transfer] 


spyod pa can (Mimamsaka) Mimamsaka 


conduct 
(Mimamsaka) Mimāmsaka 


samanyanirdesa 


sixteen interpretations 
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: (Lokáayatika) Barhaspatya, 
phur bu pa a follower of Brhaspati 
OS (Natyayika) experience of 
Prime ees ananpi results in future lives 
nm tradition(s) of non-Buddhist 
Pry ep extremists 


phra ba (Aifvarya) subtlety 
[ton |o Bn | 
w a Tai 


bye brag (Mimamsaka) particular ritual 
observances 
) 


(Mimamsaka) specific 
bye brag nges bstan visesanirdesa prescriptions [on ritual 
transfer) 


ume peus 
byed pa po Samkhya) actor, creator 
byed pa po'i skyes bu Vedanta) creator "self" 


blo gros buddbi (Vaisesika, Naiyayika) intellect, 
l understanding 


dbang du gyur pa (Aisvarya) dominion 


~ 


dbang po (Jaina) sense faculty 


i (Aisvarya) Aiśvarya, follower 


(Jaina) ascetic possessing three 
tridandin 


staffs [of body, speech, and 


mind] 


byung po Inga parica[mahá]bhita pd five [gross] 


byung ba bzhi (Vaisesika) four elements 


'Prel ba bdun saptasambandhana (Sémkhy a) seven kinds of 
relation 
5 . (Lokayatika) indiscernible 
mi gsal ba'i bdag avyaktatma cea cele 


dbyu gu gsum pa 
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mu stegs rang rgyud pa svatantrikatirthaka 


independently established 
[extremist school] 
( 


Samkhya) ego-principle 


imbued with dullness 


tamas (Samkhya) dullness 


(Caraka) Caraka, follower of 


mun can nga rgyal tamasikahamkara 


(Mimamsaka) validity/ 
authority [of Vedic rites] 


, : (Jaina) nine categories [of 
— knowable phenomena 
, : (Vaisesika) six categories [of 
OE knowable phenomena 
ja , mundane spiritual path 
tshu rol mdzes pa carvaka (Lokáyatika) Gana, 
hedonist 


zad byed pa ksapanaka 


; jo bo m (Vedanta) sphere of terrestrial 
og mun pai dkyil ‘khor prthivitalatamomandala PAIR 


(Vaisnava) yoga of the six 
sadangayoga branches 


: (Samkhya, Vaisesika, 
ree Natyayika) mind 


tshad ma pramana 


tsa ra ka pa caraka Caraka 
pradhana (Samkhya) primal matter 
rtsod pa vivada 
preclusion of secondary rites 
shinee LA E (Vaiyakarana) pure source [of 
sound] 
. (Brahmana) Brahmana, 
tshangs pa [ba] brahmana fellowerotBrshmá 
— (Vaisnava) world realm(s) of 
tshangs pa'i ‘jig rten brabmaloka Brahmi 
tshangs pa'i bu brahmaputra (Brahmana) child of Brahma 


yan lag drug gi mal 'byor 


yid 
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ye shes (Jaina) knowledge 


Samkhya) three attributes 


(Samkhya) adherent of the 


on gtan [gsum] can pa 
yon gtan [gsum] can p (three) attributes 


PE —Ó uda established 
rang rgyud [mw stegs pa svatantrika 
878) £P [extremist] 

(Mimamsaka) continuous 
rang rgyud svatantra ur 

a performance 


rang bzhin (Samkhya) nature 
rang bzhin min pa (Samkhya) absence of nature 


Samkhya ‘ideal state [of 


rig pa can pa (Naiyayika) Naiyayika 


rigs chad pa'i log rtog can kulotsadamithyakalpana kacian ka 


rigs byed kyi mtha’ | Vedanta) Vedanta 


rigs byed kyi mtha’ gsang bapa | vedantaupanisadika Mes ee N i Sn 


É byed pa (Vaidika) follower of the Vedas 


- THEE GOTH CM fourtecn unspecified views 
bzhi 
(Jaina) ascetic of no fixed 
lo ma can palasin un (lit. possessing only a 
tree) 


shed las skyes (Mimámsaka) mankind 
shes rig gi skyes bu (Samkhya) intelligent “self” 


(Vaisnava) sense withdrawal, 


rn 
LI 

Na? 
. 


yon tan gsum triguna 


[trai]gunya 


sor sdud pratyahara 


composure 
l jiva (Jaina) animate substance 


(Jaina) nine animate 
substances/ types of living 
organism 


"a (Aupanisadika) follower of the 
gsang ba pa aupanisadika Upanisads 
" : (Lokayatika) discernible soul/. 
gsal ba'i bdag vyaktatma SÉ. 


srog ldan dgu 


navajiva 
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BUDDHIST PHENOMENOLOGY AND GENERAL TERMS 


kun tu brnabs pas bzhag pa amarsanasthita 


five ever-present mental states 


tangible sensation based on 
irrication 


ae rtog gi] rang bzhin brgyad eighty natural [states of 
si thought] 


kun m pairnam pa bcu cwelve aspects of the imaginary 
gnyis [nature] 


kun brtags pai gzugs parikalpitaripa forms that are imagined 


kun nas nyon mongs pa samklesa 


al 


dissonant mental state 


dependent nature comprising 
the seeds of all dissonanc 


mental states 


kun nas nyon mongs pasa bon 


gyi gzhan dhang 


dependent origination 


kun nas nyon mongs pai rten 
J 8 P associated with dissonant 


'brel 


samklesapratityasamutpada 


mental states 


dependent origination falling 
within the range of dissonant 
mental states 


kun rdzob bden pa samvrtisatya relative truth 


kun nas nyon mongs pa'i phyogs 
kyi rten "brel 


relative appearances, 
[symbolized by] vam 


kun rdzob VAM 


kun gzhit rnam [par] shes [pa] 


samurti VAM 


- 
` 
1 


substratum, ground-of-all 


Alayavijriána substratum consciousness 


maturational aspects of the 


kun gzhi i rnam smin gyi cha 


alayavipakabhaga 


substratum [consciousness] 


VILLAR transmitted e —____ teachings, 
words of the Buddha 
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bh transmitted oral teachings [of 
i the Nyingma school] 


rkang lag rnam par gyus pa prasakha limb formation of the fetus 
origin [of seeds] through 

Ai la di ae proximate conditions 

kad ci kan instant, indivisible time 

Te T moment 


skad cig pa ksanika/ ksanikartha momen | momentary ss ssi 


instantaneous dcpcndent 
skad cig ma'i rten ‘brel ksanikapratityasamutpáda 
origination 
lt from] a causal 
skal mnyam om [rest arising jagan 
basis of homogeneity 


skur debs kyi rtog pa apavadavikalpa notions of poer TH 


skyabs gro | refuge, sceking refuge —— | sccking refuge 


n 


skyur ba sour [taste] 


skye mched sensory activity feld(s) 
skye mched bcu gnyis dvadasáyatana twelve sensory activity ficlds 
skye mched drug six sensory activity fields 


origination] 
skye ba rting ma 
dependent origination through 


skye ba dang chi ‘pho ba ‘byung cyutyupapattipratitya- 
ba'i rten ‘brel which birth and death arise 


skye bar rnam par rtog pa jativikalpa imaginations of birth 


[mou 


dependent origination 
endowed with generated and 
generative aspects 


l : [four] views of partial 
kha cig rtag smra [bzhi] ekasyasasvatavada A 
inadmissible/ censurable 


next life 


bskyed bya skyed byed kyirten | utpadyotpadakapratitya- 


‘brel samutpada 


tikta 
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nourishment of the sensory 


kham gyi zas kavalikahara NUN 


khams dhátu buddha nature, world-system, 
sensory base(s) 


khams gong ma usd a ABA higher world-systems [of form 
and formlessness] 


khams bco brgyad astadasadhatu cightcen sensory bases 
tridhatu three world-systems 


nine [experiential] levels of the 
krami punia agi three world-systems 
khengs pa'i nga rgyal _ | ahamkaramana 
es eim 


l ; imaginations of attribution/ 
iD vitant 


, suy : : aggregate persisting for the 

khor ba ji srid pa'i phung po asamsaraskandha der cian oh cyelic existence 

; energy center [within the 
i sable bod 


five energy centers [within the 


subtle body] 


khor sems byung peripheral mental states 


‘bd Jos individual selfhood, self of che 
gang 248 £r ORAE i individual person 
; - selflessness of the individual 
gong sa urdhvabhumi level above [one’s present level] 
ey edi rounded formation/ 
gor gor p Bee solidification of the embryo . 


khor lo [nga pancacakra 


samkhya 
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apperception of numeric 


categories that become 


grangs su snang ba'i rnam rig 


manifest 


grub mtha’ philosophical and spiritual 
system, tenet 
grub mtha’ bzhi catuhsiddhanta four philosophical systems 


three links [of dependent 
origination] that are formed 


dga’ ba mudita/ priti/ ananda empathetic joy 


dga’ ba sdud ba yid la byed pa ratisamgrahakamanaskara attention imbued with 
encompassing joy 
; i ee A bliss in which joy has been 
dga' ba spangs pa'i bde ba pritiprahanasukha MINE 


eleven wholesome/ virtuous 
dge ba['i sems byung] bcu gcig ekadasakusalacaitasika 


dge bai bshesgnyen ba i bshes gnyen | kalyānamitra | spiritual advisor, scholar monk 


grub pai yan lag gsum abhinirurttyanga 


group of ten mental states 
found in all virtuous minds 


- "D" wholesome/ virtuous mental 
state 


dgongs pa abhisandhi enlightened intention 


arhat, worthy onc, slayer of 


dge ba'i sa mang bcu dasakusalamahabhumika 


on pant us meditative absorption of 
cessation 

j » truth of the cessation [of 

grub [pa] nature 


iod p 
, , "m zi formative links [of dependent 
grub pa'i yan lag abhinirvartakanga Gi aan 

i 7 j abhinirvartakapratitya- formative dependent 
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bi LUE aging and death [link of 
endi ad dependent origination] 
mr 


oo 
rgyal ba Conqueror 
rgyal rigs kingly/ princely class 
rgyas pa dod pa extensive explanation 
rgyas pa'i las rite of enrichment 


rgyas byung bzhi four cumulative experiences 

à [result arising] in conformity 
rgyu mthun (bras bu] nisyanda[phala] catu 
rgyu dang bcas pa endowed with causal basis 
rgyu ‘bras mthun pa anurtpahetuphalartha conformity of cause and result 


distinctive regular pattern of 
rayu ‘bras so sor nges pa ratiniyatahetuphalirtha 
| i two] views of fortuitous 
rgyu med [gnyis] adhityasamutpannaväda | f : 
rigi 


appearance, indication, 
rgyu mtshan nimitta l 
perceptual image 
: ; . dichotomizing/ polarizin 
rgyu mthan gnyis gnyis dvandvanimitta B/P 5 
appearances 


rgyu mtshan gyi rgyu mtshan nimittanimitta appearance of appearances 
rgyud tantra tancra-text, continuum 


E T — 
rgyun chags su byung ba continuous origin [of seeds] 
rgyun jog perpetual placement 


uninterrupted dependent 
origination of the external 
world 


n : causal dissonant mental 
rgyui kun nas nyon mongs hetusamklesa ies) 
state(s 


rgyui rnam par rtog pa imagination of causes 
us 


rgyun mi chad pa phyi'i rten bahyasasyotpattipratitya- 
‘brel samutpada 
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rgyus zab pa hetugambhirya 


sgo Inga[ i rnam par shes pa] pancadvara[vijnana] EE phen 


=A 


profundity [of ultimate reality] 
on account of its causal basis 


» 
E 


sgrib 


bo ONDES enlightened attributes 
18710 geum yis ma gos p untainted by the three 


obscurations 


sgrub mchod sadhanaptija 


, : superimposition, exaggeration, 
sgro dogs adhyaropa Te 
imaginations of exaggeration/ 
sgro dogs par rtog pa adhyaropavikalpa Fa on 66 
reification 


oun mE 
nga rgyal [mine pide 


erem 


nga rgyal las kyang nga rgyal mandtimana exaggerated pride 
nga i snyams pa'i nga rgyal egotistical pride 


n d inferior beings/ realms of 
ngan gro/ son urgati 
SAN Br s 4 cxistence 
three inferior realms of 
ngan song gsum tridurgati i 
existence 


ngar dzin gyi yid ahamkaramanas 
ngar dzin pai bdag nyid perpetual egotism 
nges pas byung ba definitive liberation 


ngo bo nyid med pai yongs su x S consummate nature devoid of 
& 4 PENNE nibsvabhavikaparinispanna 
grub pa inherent existence 
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ngo bo nyid dang khyad par gyi imagining of the cssential 
kun btags nature and its attributes 

ngo bo nyid med par smra ba'i sia Bh Gas inamika Madhyamika propounding 
dbu ma pa absence of inherent existence 


ngo tsha shes pa b conscience 


ri 
dngos grub spiritual accomplishment 


t entity, existent, substantial 
dngos po bhava/ vastu ic 
entity/ thing 
dngos po Inga paricavastu five entities 


non-entity, non-causally 
effective phenomenon 


avastuka 


dngos po med pa 


non-substantial phenomenon 


arising through the 


bhavanyathikabhava 
transformation of substance 


med 
: non-substantial phenomenon 
dngos po la brten pa'i dngos med | bhavanisritabhava 
dependent on substance 


dngos po gzhan gyur gyi dngos 


dngos po' don spyi bhavarthasamanya substantial object-universal 


drea poi din pod pa es ms eed oa of substantial 


dngos med kyi chos abbavadbaroni non-substantial [mental] 
phenomenon 


defining characteristics 
imputed with regard to 


dngos la btags pai mtshan nyid | bhavaparikalpitalaksana 


substance 


actual foundation, main 
dngos gzhi maula 
practice —— 


A five stages of embryonic and 
ga BEEN feral development 
mngon brjod kyi bag chags inbuilt propensity 
abhyudaya exalted [realm/ vehicle] 


abhyudayayana oe ae lof gods and 
Higher Abhidharma [of 
Asanga] 
j Lower Abhidharma [of 
mngon pa og ma Vasubandhu] 


Eee je mmn 


mngon mtboi theg pa 


mngon pa gong ma 
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mngon par skabs yod kyi gzugs | abhyavakasikaripa ie see - TS 


mngon par byang chub abhisambodhi manifest enlightenment 


mngon par byung ba brten pa'i s , feeling dependent on 
gon par yung P naiskramyasritavedana BP 
tshor ba renunciation 
mngon shes abhijna supernormal cognitive power 


"NS five mundane supernormal 
mngon shes Inga pancabhijna ae 
cognitive powers 


ARI six supernormal cognitive 
powers 


ET Ancient Translation (i.e., 
snya’ bsgyur 
84 PE Nyingma) School 

sngar las thob pa purvaprapti former acquisition 


i ND [speculations about the] limits 
sngon gyi mtha purvanta 
of past time 
$ngon gyi gnas mngon par ; RR MS supernormal cognitive power 
807 8) 8" gm p purvanivasabhijna P 8 P 
shes pa of past abodes 
sngon gyi gnas rjes su dran pa'i , NN aunt supernormal cognitive power 
807 BY? gnas 7 P purvanivasanusmrtyabhijna P mee P 
mngon shes of recollecting past lives 
"M AR dedication of merit and 
bsngo smon parinamapranidhana pi 
aspirational prayer 
À , f sensory activity field of 
ci yang med pai skye mched akimcanyayatana 
Jang P y PORTER nothing-at-all 


meditative absorption of 
akimcanyayatana the sensory activity field of 


ci yang med pai skye mched kyi 


snyoms jug nothing-at-all 


ci yang med pai du shes | perception of nothing-at-all 


cung zad snyam pa'i nga rgyal slight pride 


gcig tu dzin pai rtog pa ekatvavikalpa imaginations of singularity 
bcings pa dang ma bcings par jondhibsxdbastka imaginations of bondage and 
andhabandhavikalpa see 
rnam par rtog pa 4 emancipation 
Reid EN sentient inhabitants, living 
ud kyi sems ca | 
J organisms 


 bcom ldan das bhagavan transcendent lord [Buddha] 


S- 
S 
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teaching, doctrine, 
phenomenon, thing, attribute 
chos kun brtags kyi mtshan nyid | dharmaparikalpitalaksana 
phenomena 
bib yeh sensory activity field of 
| phenomena 


sensory base deriving from 
dbarmáyatanadbatu the sensory activiry field of 
[mental] phenomena 


chos kyi skye mched pa'i khams 


form(s) associated with 
chos kyi skye mched pa'i gzugs dharmdyatanarupa the sensory activity ficld of 
phenomena 


five types of form associated 
with the sensory activity field 
of phenomena 


chos kyi skye mched pa'i gzugs 


Ínga dharmayatanaparicarupa 


chos kyi kbams PUER sensory base of [mental] 
phenomena 


chos [kyi] dbyings dharmadhatu expanse of reality 


chos kyi so so yang dag pa rang 


genuine analytic knowledge of 
the teaching 


dharmapratisamvid 


ng 


chos skyon med pa nyid dharmanirdosata stainless nature of reality 


a QATRA DAC UENIR kusaladharmatathata reality of virtuous phenomena 


subject, topic, substance, 
chos can dharmin ais pS 
nuance, facet 


chos nyid yongs su grub pa'i PO EE ana consummate nature relating to 
mtshan nyid actual reality 


chos gnas pa nyid abiding nature of reality 


chos rnams kyi emas lugs abiding nature of all 

| mU phenomena 
chos m f dg e ba rnams kyi de ee ner ere reality of non-virtuous 
bzhin nyid phenomena 


chi pho skye ba shes pa cyutyutpathinan knowledge of the nacure of 
Bree P ene ner passing away and rebirth 


supernormal cognitive 
cyutopapadabhijna power concering death and 
subsequent lives 


chi ‘pho dang skye ba mngon 


par shes pa 


THEMATI 


[ jig rten] chos brgyad 


jig rten pa 
jig lta 


Jig pai sred pa 


Jig tshogs la/ su lta ba 


jig tshogs la lta ba nyi shu 

jigs skyob 

“jigs pa med pa yongs su grub pa 
jug ldog 

jug pa 

jug pai rnam shes 


jug pa'i sems drug 
jug tshul 

jug shes tshogs [drug] 
rjeu rigs 

rjes thob 


rjes dran 


rjes dran drug 
jog byed 


brjed ngas pa 
brjod dod 


brjod pa'i rnam par rtog pa 


nyan thos 


nyan thos kyi theg pa 


nyan rang gi theg pa 


nyams nas thob pa 
nyams len 


nying mtshams sbyor ba 


nye bar jog pa 
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asta[laukika]dharma eight [worldly] concerns 


laukika mundane [gods and humans] 


, craving associated wich decay/ 
vibhavatrsna 
perishable phenomena 


view concerning mundane 
aggregates 


. . , . twenty viewpoints concerning. 
vimSatisatkayadrsti ee P 8 
mundane aggregates 


bhayatrana protection from fear 


bb " consummate nature devoid 
abhayaparinispanna 
IP P of fear 
EINN [sensory] engagement and 
pravrttiniwrtti 
reversal 
engagement, sensor 
pravrtti 538 ; y 
engagement 
S engaged [modes of] 
pravrttivijnana 
consciousness 
six modes of engaged 
consciousness 
pravrtti process of engagement 
[six] modes of engaged 
consciousncss 
prsthalabdha post-meditative experience 
determinative aspect(s) [of 
vyavasthapaka : sp : (s) | 
dependent origination] 


| imaginations of verbal 
vacanavikalpa 
expression 
fravakaydna vehicle of pious attendants 


vchicles of thc pious attendants 
and hermit buddhas 


ines else acquisition of something that 
vibinaprapti 
had been lost 


T moment of conception/ 
ratisamdhi : 
P : reincarnation 


intensified [mental] placement 


satkayadrsti 
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subsidiary dissonant mental 
state 


nye bar nyon mongs upaklesa 


twenty subsidiary dissonant 
mental states 


nye [bar] nyon [mongs] nyi shu | vimsatyopaklesa 


nye bar sbyar ba upanayana propulsion 


| nye bar spyod pa upabhoga indulgence, engagement 


experiencer of scnsory 
engagement 


nye bar len pa bzhi caturupadana four kinds of grasping 


preparation [in meditative 
concentration] 


nye bar spyod pa po 


nyer bsdogs pa samantaka 


: sensory environment, 
nyer spyod upacara i 
environmental role, resources 
dependent origination 
. J . - - . . 
nyer spyod can gyi rten ‘brel aupabhogikapratityasamutpada | associated with sensory 


engagem ent 


nyer spyod yongs su bzung bar craving that grasps after 


sred pa [material] resources 


obscuration comprising 


nyon mong gi sgrib hlesavarana 
y & 8 167 i dissonant mental stares 


imaginations associated with 


nyon mongs can gyi rnam rtog | klistavikalpa s ene eales 


| : Deria ignorance endowed with 
nyon mong pa can gyi ma rig pa istavidya 4 

4 £? & £P ii 4 dissonant mental states 
nyon mongs can gyi sa mang 


drug 


group of six mental states 


satklesamahabhumika bund small aglicced mind: 


nyon mongs can ma yin pai 
rnam rtog 


imagination associated with 
non-dissonant mental states 


aklistavikalpa 


nyon mong pa can ma yin pai 
ma rig pa 


ignorance devoid of dissonant 


aklistavidya 
"i J mental states 


group of ten mental states 
parittaklesabhimika found in all slightly afflicted 


minds 


nyon mongs chung ngu sa pa 
bcu 


dissonant mental states arising 
klesasamklesa from [other] dissonant mental 
states 


nyon mongs pai kun nas nyon 


™mongs pa 


; three categories of dissonant 
nyon mongs gsum triklesa 
mental states 


nyon yid [kyi rnam hespa] | klistamanovijna dissonant mental 
7 ar shes pa ‘stamanovijnana 
Jon y J P P U y consciousness 


E 


eight views on neither 
gnyis min brgyad astanaivasamjnindsamjnivada | percipient nor non-percipient 
immortality 
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a ee Se —"* 
Se — 
snying rje [chen po] [great] compassion 
snyoms jug samapatti "meditative absorption 


images appearing within the 


ting nge dzin gyi spyod yul 


samadhigucararupa perceptual range of meditative 
stability 


ting nge dzin gnas kyi yan lag samadhisthanga ue abiding in meditative 
ting nge dzin las skyes pai "AP - joy and bliss arising from 
dga' bde i i hia meditative stability 

) 


uninterrupted form(s 
gtan du ba'i gzugs anatyantikarüpa [indicative of spiritual 
progress] 


treasure, treasure-text, 
revclation 


rtag smra bzhi fafvataváada four views positing cternalism 


rten cing brel bar ‘byung ba pratityasamutpada dependent origination 


suffering of the supportive 


ZUS brnyan 


gter [ma ] nidhi 


rten gyi sdug bsngal ádháradubkha 


[physical body] 


pratityasamutpáda dependent origination 


, n i real nature of dependent 

rten brel gyi de kho na nyid pratityasamutpadatattva 
$ l ; MNT ; : twelve links of dependent 

rten brel [gyi] yan lag bcu gnyis | dvadatangapratityasamutpáda orisinalion 


rten mtshungs sabhaga form(s) with a shared support 
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consummate nature 
transcending the pach of 
sophistry 


ideation, conceptual cognition 


imaginations/ notions fixated 
on negative views 


rtog gei lam las das pa'i yongs 
su grub pa 


lta ngan la mngon par zhen pai 
rnam rtog 


vitarka 


abhinivesavikalpa 


"DIT 


T" MY $ adherence to the supremacy of 
lta ba mchog dzin drstiparamarsa P y 
wrong views 
Ita ba'i mam pani ap imaginations/ notions of 
< 8 philosophical views 


lta bai len pa drstyopadana grasping of erroneous views 
ltar snang [nga five ostensible contradictions 


Ee | meme 
Deme | [med 


js [pa] nyid kyi ting nge meditative stability of 
zin emptiness 
stong pa nyid kyi rten ‘brel Sunyatapratityasamutpada dependent ariginan ani 
g pa nyid ky | yatápratityasamutp SEE 


sixteen aspects/ typcs of 
emptiness 


DAT E n T emptiness free from conceptual 
s bra nihprapancasunyata 
&P4P he 4 elaboration 


bstan med thogs bras anidaríanasapratigha unrevealed and obstructed 
[forms] 
PN unrevealed and unobstructed 
anidarsanapratigha (OMS, 
unidas che revealed and obstructed 
pratig [forms] 


em 


apperception [of linguistic 
concepts] that manifest as 
conventional terms, phrases, 
and letters 


stong [pa nyid] bcu drug soddasasinyata 


bstan med thogs med 


bstan yod thogs bcas 


tha snyad ming tshig yi ge gsum 


du snang ba'i rnam rig 
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tha dad pa'i ming diversifying name 


release [from rebirth in cyclic 
thar pa moksa À 
existence] 


C^ T oe 
T UE — —R 
preliminary practices 
| 
tha ma'i lugs final promulgation 
Rue ae e S n 
TE 
iu — ——— pu 


i [four] views on finitude 


dependent origination well- 
distinguished by means of 
[spiritual] power 


"o" higher/ exalted realms [of gods 
a din and humans] 
three higher realms of 
mtho ris gsum trisvarga : 
existencc 
; TS presently perceptible 
mthong chos myong gyur drstadbarmavedayitva phenomena lof rhis IE] 


meme oo Emm 
dbang | nature 
Eu -1——ie — 


mthu stobs kyis rab tu dbye ba'i 


rten brel 


prabhavaprabhedapratitya- 


samutpada 
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vau [wider 


f , being of meditative 
dam tshig sems dpa samayasattva i T ; 
commitment, visualized deity 
dam rdzas samayadravya 


nanátvavikalpa 


sacrament, sacramental 
substance 


du mar dzin pa'i rtog pa 


dug gsum 
d 


dus mchod 


E 


S- 
"o 
A 


dus thams cad du yongs su 


dus mtshungs 


dus la btags pa'i mtshan nyid 


consummate nature present at 
all times 
defining characteristics 
kalaparikalpitalaksana 
P P ; imputed wich regard to time 
apperception of temporal 
dus su snang bairnam rig P P i P P , 
divisions that become manifest 
tattvasthiti abiding nature of reality 


de kho na yid tattva 
de kho na nyid kyi gnas lugs 
de kho na nyid kyi yongs su 
grub pa 

de ma thag rkyen 

de bzhin nyid 


de bzhin nyid kyi rgyu mtshan 


tathatanimitta appearances of absolute reality 
de bzhin nyid la snyoms par i 
zhugs dus kyi du shes i 


trayatathata three aspects of reality 


imaginations focusing on 
absolute reality 


Buddha 


de bzhin nyid gsum 


tathata absolute reality, suchness 
perception coincidental with 
meditative equipoise in reality 

de bzhin du smra ba'i rnam par i 


rtog pa 
de bzhin gshegs pa 


tatha gata 


suffering based on [the physical 


de la brten pa'i sdug bsngal body] 


adheyadubkha 


form(s) resembling those with 
a shared support 


artha object, meaning, purpose 


, genuine analytic knowledge of 


pancartha five sense objects 
absolute entity 


dei mtshungs kyi gzugs tatsabhagarupa 


don so sor yang dag pa rang rig 


don Inga 


don dam gyi dngos po 


paramarthavastu 
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, i : - y ultimate aspect of dependent 

don dam gyi rten ‘brel paramarthapratityasamutpada 
don dam stong pa nyid kyi rten | paramarthasunyatapratitya- dependent origination of 
brel samutpada emptiness, the ultimate reality 


a 


D" re jm abiding nature of ultimate 
pat gnas lug reality 
don byed nus pa arthakriyasamartha causally effective 


, synthesis [of dependent 
don bsdu angasamása yt POE: | P 
origination] 


Jah aranana imagination of names in 
arthanama- 


bhinivesavikalpa 


relation to meaning [i.e., naive 
substantialism] 


Wim. — — mie. le. . 


apiid mentation of the sixth [mode 
of engaged consciousness] 


, : "NV grasping after belief in an 
—— inherently existing) sel 
EPA eee PRIUS apprehension of self, egotistical 

d 5 dd grasping | 


bdag [poi] rkyen adhipatipratyaya 
bdag po'i ‘bras bu adhipatiphala 


don la ming du rtog pa 


bdag med [pa] nairatmya 


bdag med pa gnyis nairatmyadvaya two aspects of selflessness 
bdag med pa'i de kho na nyid real nature of selflessness 


; , happy beings [of the higher 
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jam ji TT 


bos buddha nature, seed of 
bde bar gshegs pa'i snying po sugatagarbha buddhahood 


bden [pa] bzhi catur[arya]satya four [sublime] truths 
z 


du byed formative predisposition(s) 


du byed kyi phung po samskaraskandha 


aggregate of formative 
predispositions 


du shes kyi phung po samjnaskandha aggregate of perceptions 


du shes dang tshor ba gog pa samjnavedayitanirodha oe of perception and 


, " y OPEP NE meditative absorption devoid 
du shes med pat snyoms ‘jug asamjnisamápatti 
of perception 


meditative absorption in 
du shes med min gyi snyoms ‘jug | naivasamjnánasamjnayatana | the activity field of neither 
perception nor non-perception 


TN views on the non-percipience 
T views holding the self to be 
samjnivada M 
percipient after death 
lam. — | — e —— 


dus byas dang dus ma byas pai . » acquisition of conditioned and 
samskrtasamskrtaprapti m 
thob pa unconditioned phenomena 
dus ma byas kyi khams unconditioned sensory base 
dus ma byas bzhi four unconditioned things 
three categories of 
unconditioned phenome 


na 
non-virtuous past action(s) 
associated with the world- 
system of desire 


du shes med smra 


du shes yod smra 


virtuous past action(s) 
pertaining to the world-system 
of desire 
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dependent origination that 
dod pa dang mi dod par gro ba | istanistagativibhagapratitya- distinguishes living beings 
rab tu dbye ba'i rten ‘brel samutpada according to desirable and 
undesirable [realms of rebirth] 


rdul ‘rdulphrarab | rab paramānu o indivisible atomic | indivisible atomic particle — 


adamantine meditative 
rdo rje lta bu'i ting nge dzin vajropamasamadbi 
body of indestructible reality, 
indestructible Se 


ldan Idanthob = | samanvigama =i | uninterrupted possession | possession 


formative predisposition(s) 
disassociated from mind 


ldog pa distinguisher, counterpart 


ldog tshul NOU process of reversal [of sensory 
E P7 NN: 


sdug bsngal [ba] duhkha sufeing o 


sdug bsngal rnams skye bait kun dissonant mental states arising 
De 
nas nyon e pa from the birth of Ka e 


priya attractive | attractive [phenomena] | 


ldan min du byas cittaviprayuktasamskara 


sdugpa s pa 


dependent origination that 
distinguishes attractive and 
unattractive [goals] 


sdug pa dang mi sdugparnam | priyapriyavibhagapratityasam- 
par ‘byed pa’i rten ‘brel utpada 
dependent origination that 


sdug pa rnam par byed pai priyavibhagapratityasamut- 
rten ‘brel pada distinguishes attractive goals 


vrata/ samvara 


ascetic endeavor, renunciate 


sdom brtson samyama 


endeavor 


Cre D extremely small and 
bsdus pa las gyur pa'i gzugs Abhbisamksepikarupa contenttanedi ere ee 
real nature of internal 
MM EK A phenomena 


nang gi gzugs | nang gi geugsdangha | ba | ddhyêmakaripa | | | clear and sensitive marter | and sensitive marter 


| nanggisabon | gi sa | nanggisabon | |o Jimemaseds 00000 seeds 


sentient inhabitants, inner 
nang bcud 
contents 


nang rab tu dang ba adhyatmasamprasada intense inner | intense inner clarity | 
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meditative absorption of the 


nam mkha’ mtha’ yas skye 
mched kyi snyoms jug 


akasanantyayatanasamápatti sensory activity field of infinite 
space 


me ena 


l imaginations/ notions of 
nor gyi rnam par rtog pa dhanavikalpa : 
property 


, - - : circumstantial dependent 
gnas skabs kyi rten ‘brel avasthánapratityasamutpáda NE i 
origination 
T circumstantial formative 
gnas skabs ldan pa ma yin pai MCN 
"lu byed predisposition disassociated 
J [with mind and mental states] 


m 
ME 


UT profundity (of ultimate reality] 
| gusi paksan pa SERENA AREJA on account of its duration 
gnas lugs [kyi don] abiding nature of reality 


gnas sam rten [gyi mtshungs] Afraya[samprayukta] oe Bi ocagany 


H - . E . 
rnam grangs pa'i kun btags paryayaparikalpita nominal imaginary 


eightfold reasoning [in proof 
LLL 
rnam grangs sam btags pai dus symbolic or imputed 
ma byas unconditioned phenomena 
imagination 


rnam thar brgyad eight approaches to liberation 


rnam bden pa Abáravádin Vijnanavadin holding sensa to 
be veridical 


rnam pa mtshungs Akárasamprayukta concomitance of sensum 


— o bons [false] imagination, notion, 
ei d cd conceptual thought 


dependent origination well- 
distinguished by means of 


purity 


rnam par dag pas rab tu dbye visuddhiprabhedapratityasam- 


bai rten 'brel utpada 
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consummate nature present 
as the seed of all purificatory 
teachings 


rnam par byang bai chos kyi 
rgyu nyid du yongs su grub pa 


non-conceptual pristine 
cognition 


rnam par gzhag bya jog byed mutual interdependence of the 
kyi ltos bzhag determined and determinative 


prativid 


rnam par mi rtog pai ye shes nirvikalpajnana 


vyavasthapyavyavasthapaka 


rnam par rig pa apperception 


mere apperception, 
vijnaptimatra apperception alone, ideation 
alone 


D nh gagana a 
vijnapti apperception 
J PP P 


apperceived [but intangible] 


form 


rnam par rig pa tsam 


rnam par rig byed 


rnam par rig byed kyi gzugs 


vijnaptirupa 


rnam par rig byed ma yin pa'i imperceptible form, non- 
gzugs apperceived form 


rnam par shes pa'i khams vijnanadhatu sensory base of consciousness 
rnam par shes pai phung po vijnidanaskandha aggregate of consciousness 


dependent origination through 
which consciousness arises 


avijnaptirupa 


rnam par shes pa ‘byung bai vijnanotpattipratitya- 
rten ‘brel samutpada 


rnam par shes pa'i zas vijnanahara nourishment of consciousness 


rnam byan vyavadana urification 
yang y P 


dependent origination 
associated with purified states 


m 
pi 


rnam smin gyi rnam shes 


rnam byang gi rten ‘brel vyavadánapratityasamutpáda 


maturational aspect [of the 


substratum consciousness] 


fruitional/ maturational 
consciousness 


Vijhanavadin holding sensa to 


be false 


rnam gzhag i vyavasthana systematic presentation 


zu ten aspects of distractin 
dasavikalpa P B 


imagination 


rnam ri vijnaptt apperception 
g yy PP P 


vipakavijnana 


nirakaravádin 


rnam rdzun pa 


rnam gYeng gi rnam rtog bcu 
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mense | [semempersepa | 


sensual happiness in affinity 
with the five types of sensory 
consciousness 


rnam shes [nga dang mtshungs 
ldan gyi sim pa bde ba 


meditative absorption of the 


rnam shes mtha’ yas skye mched 
kyi snyoms ‘jug 


sensory activity field of infinite 
consciousness 


rnam shes dang mtshungs ldan physical pain in affinity with 
gyi gdung bas dug bsngal [sensory] consciousness 


changeable imaginations 
mirroring variations of the 
six modes of [engaged] 


vijnanantyayatanasamapath 


rnam shes drug gi gyur ba las 
byung ba mtshan ma snang bar 
gyur ba'i rnam rtog 


nimittabhasaparinamavikalpa 


consciousness 


imaginations mirroring 
nimittabhasavikalpa the six modes of [engaged] 
consciousness 


rnam shes drug mishan snang gi 
rnam rtog 


apperception that the physical 


manifestations of propensities 


rnam shes tsam bag chags kyi 
gzugs snang ba lus kyi dhang por 


snang bai rnam ri 
g g 


which are “only consciousness” 
appear to the sense faculty of 
the body 


vicitra[hetuphala] diversity [of causes and results] 


snang ba gzugs apparent form(s) 


snod kyi jig rten bhajanaloka 


physical environment 


: : dependent origination [which 
samvartavivartapratitya- 


Sos EMME Bye Dani ên : is an extensive analysis] of the 
samutpada 


‘brel i i 
physical environment 


dpyod pa yid la byed pa attention imbued with scrutiny 


i pion tet higher insight endowed with 
spobs pa so sor yang dag pa rang Bra D baa pidana genuine analytic knowledge of 
rig pa intellectual brilliance 


i i elaboration 


ym 
pha rol tu phyin pa drug six transcendental perfections 
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eee Uu 
isa Magia 


» sensory base subsumed in thc 
disi MU AAN MERE psycho-physical aggregates 


sensory base not subsumed in 


the psycho-physical aggregates 


de 


phung pos ma bsdus pai khams 


s relative [seeds], comprising 
phyi tha snyad pai yul kun No AMAA 


rdzob . 
conventional appearance 


phyi don du smra ba bahyarthavadin Prop eri Ld 
external objects 
job outer container world, physical 
Pry environment 


phyi rol gyi don Inga pancabahyartha five external objects 
phyi rol du gYeng ba bahirdhaviksepa external distraction 


" ; : : dependent origination of che 
phyili rten "brel bahyapratityasamutpada excenal woild] 


bahyabija external seed(s) 


phyin ci ma log pa'i yongs [su] amber n incontrovertible consummate 
grub [pa] pare P nature 
phyin ci log tu 'khrul pa'i tshul absence of erroneous 
min bewilderment 
i ible promulgation [of 
js " irreversible p g 
er he Buddhas teachings! 


, » ar, projected link [of dependent 
dici aie ar: origination] 

; " E five projected links [of 
phangs pa'i yan lag Inga paricaksiptanga dependencerzinanenl 


seven projective and formative 
causes [of dependent 
origination] 
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SS origination] 


, n , , rojective dependent 
phen pai rten ‘brel aksepapratityasamutpada MAMAS 
origination 


fourfold process of projection 
and formation [of dependent 


phen grub bzhi ldan 


phen ed piper lg MOMENTE 
aga a EN 

phrul dga 
ba langs spyod 
bag chagi 
bag la nyal (phra hing pra] ba 
bag med 
bag yod 
bers po rdaas 


l branch/ aspect of 


saptatrimíad- thirty-seven aspects of 


bodhipaksa[dharma] enlightenment 


dA enlightened mind, enlightened 


bodhisattvacaryabhiseka 
byed las karmavyavasthana 
bram zei rigs brahmanavarna 


bla med yang dag par rdzogs shui a a unsurpassed, genuinely perfect 
pai byang chub enlightenment 


byang chub 


byang chub [kyi] phyogs/ yan 


a 


byang [chub kyi] phyogs so bdun 


byang chub [kyi] sems 


byang chub sems dpa’ 


byang chub sems dpa'i spyod 
dbang 


M 
o 


byang chub gsum 


byams pa 
bye brag smra ba 


byed pa po med pa 
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five sense organs/ faculties 


dbang po Inga pancendriya 


dbang po brtul po dull faculties 


mrdvindriya 


dbang po rnon po tiksnendriya keen faculties 


dbang po ‘bring madhyendriya mediocre/ average faculties 


F sensory base(s) of the fve 
id a a ga physical sense organs 
dhang poi gyur ba yongs su duda opibus preclusion modifying the sense 
gcod pa faculties 
Be npn SEE bari forms deriving from 
Ang ar DAI ETUS aniio NA d supernormal powers 


six [modes of engaged] sensory 
consciousness 


dbu ma pa rnal byor spyod pa | yogacaramadhyamika Yogacarin Madhyamika 


1 "M l Madhyamika upholding 
dbu ma rang rgyud pa svatantrikamadhyamika independent anh 
dben pa las skyes pa'i yid la E ama kaa attention arising through 
byed pa isolation 


dbye ba bheda/ vibhaga classification 


‘byung [ba chen po] bzhi four primary elements 


byung ba'i khams sensory base of the elements 


—M profundity [of ultimate reality] 
byung bas zab pa urttigambhirya on account of its functioning 


‘bras bu che brhatphala Great Fruition [realm] 


seven fruitional dissonant 
mental states 


s fruitional [substratum 
‘bras bui dus kyi rnam shes l | | 
consciousness 
bras bui gzugs halarupa derivative matter 
SUE. 


bras bu'i reg bya phalasprastavya fruitional tangible [object] 


dbang shes drug 


‘bras bu'i nye nyon bdun saptaphalasamklesa 


sambandhikapratityasamut- interconnected dependent 
pada origination 


imaginations of 
‘brel bar rnam par rtog pa sambandhavikalpa mag 
interdependence 


brel ba can gyi rten "brel 
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F E i attention imbued with 
sbyor ba'i mtha' yid la byed pa | prayoganisthamanaskara pericered application 


sbyor bai mtha’i ‘bras bu yid la haha i attention to the fruit of 
byed pa A Gea Ter RIA perfected application 


See ee acquisition of something that 
ma thob pa las thob pa apraptiprapti NE MAP M acquire d 
ma dag ‘jig rten pai gzhan impure mundanc dependent 
dbang nature 


ma nor ba'i de bzhin nyid unmistaken absolure reality 


ma zin pai byung balas gyur | anupattamababbutabetuka- inorganically produced sound 
ba'i sgra fabda [of the primary clements] 
ma rig pa dang mtshungs ldan virtuous and negative actions 
gyi las dge sdig concomitant with ignorance 
ma rig pa dang mtshungs ldan corrupt virtuous actions 
gyi dge ba zag bras concomitant with ignorance 
ma rig pa dang mtshungs ldan non-virtuous actions 
pai las mi dge ba concomitant with ignorance ° 
pith instruction, esoteric 
man ngag upadesa . ; 
instruction 


mi skye bar mam par rtog pa anutpadavikalpa imaginations of non-birth 


mi dge ba'i sa pa chen po gnyis 


ten non-virtuous actions 


group of two mental states 
found in all non-virtuous 


[minds] 


mi ‘jigs bzhi caturvaifaradhya 


avyayakusalamahabhumika 


human laws 


anitya/ anityata impermanence, impermanent 


— ; dependent origination 
apriyavibhagapratityasamut- PER 
distinguishing unattractive 


pané [goals] 


, - i -— meditative stability on impure 
mi gstang ba'i ting nge dzin asucisamadhi l y P 
phenomena 


mi sdug pa rnam par ‘byed pa'i 
rten ‘brel 
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mi gYo bai las Aninjyakarma 
non-substantial phenomena 
P 


mi srid pai dngos med asambhavabhava which do not exist/ non- 
existing non-entities 


kik O O 


mig shes dbang por snang ba lus 


; r forms become manifest to the 
can gyi rnam ri ; 
e d faculty of visual consciousness 


unwavering/ non-dynamic 
[results of ] past action(s) 


sense objects of the cyes 


apperception that corporeal 


apperception of resources 
associated with visual 
consciousness and so forth 


mig [gi rnam par] shes [pa] caksurvijnana 


mig shes sogs nye bar longs spyod 


pa'i rnam rig 


visual consciousness 


ming gi tshogs namakaya nominal cluster 


fourfold nominal aggregates, 
[non-material] aggregates 
“endowed with four names” 


ming bzhi'i phung po caturnamaskandha 


name and form 


ming gzugs namarupa 


imagination of meanings that 
accord wich names [i.e., naive 
realism] 


p extreme, ford, prop, steppin 
stone 
i etcrnalistic/ philosophical 
mu stegs can/ byed tirthika dad P 
extremist 


parameter 


agni/ tejas fire 
me long lta bui ye shes mirror-like pristine cognition 
mer mer po oval formation of the embryo 
» $ - jw * A à 
med pa'i stong pa nyid abhāvaśúnyatā emptiness of non-existence 
med par rtog pa abhavavikalpa imaginations of non-existence 


mos pa las byung ba yid la po attention arising through 
byed pa resolve 

i "m nirvana (= liberation 
icum vanscendingsfting) 


a EU objective reference and sense 
dmigs rnam Alambanákara dat 
ata 


yathanamarthabhinivesavi- 


ming la don du rtog pa kalga 


mu sbyor ba 


e 
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P €— si ni : consummate nature of the 
migs pa yongs gru a anaparinispann ae 
45 pa yong P ? [scriptural] objectives 


dmigs pa'i rkyen alambanapratyaya referential condition 


dmigs mtshungs álambanasamprayukta 


| referential condition | 
dmyal ba naraka hells | 
Ta O EN 
Semral ming | 
primary dissonant mental tate 


six primary dissonant mental 
rtsa nyon drug sadmulaklesa P y 

states 

" n fundamental imaginations 
rtsa bai rnam rtog [kun gzhi'i ge 
mulavikalpa petaining to substratum 

rnam shes] 

consciousness 


rtsa bai ma rig pa fundamental ignorance 


rri 
Stratum of Brahma [realm] 


tshad med bzhi four immeasurable aspirations 
tshig gi tshogs phrasal cluster 
tshig bsdus pa concise explanation 


tshul khrims Sila ethical discipline 


tshul khrims kyi bslab pa training of ethical discipline — , 


tshul khrims dang brtul zhugs : LIN adherence to the supremacy of 
ae Silavrataparamarsa l E. 
mchog dzin ethical and ascetic disciplines 


tshul bzhin gyi rnam rtog yonisovikalpa appropriate imaginations 
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tshul bzhin ma yin pai rnam ee ee ee 
fag ayonisovikalpa inappropriate imaginations 
r 


vicw(s) concerning the 
tshe di nyid la grol lta 


attainment of liberation in this 
lifetime 


mtshan bcas dang mtshan ma TOT symbolic and non-symbolic 
^ sanimittanirnimittavikalpa , Ke 
med pai rnam rtog imagination 


arstidharmanirvanavada 


mtshan nyid kyi chos laksanadharma [mencal] P henomena denoting 
defining characteristics 

mtshan nyid kyi mam par ie pata imagination of defining 

rtog pa characteristics 


profundity [of ultimate reality] 
on account of its defining 
characteristics 


mtshan nyid yongs su chad pai . imaginary nature of delimited 
Ia yong P paricchedaparikalpita 6 y 

kun btags characteristics 

mtshan nyid rab tu rig pa yid laksanapratisam- attention chat is aware of 

la byed pa vedanamanaskara individual characteristics 


mishan ma dang bras pa'i du M 
bes sanimittasamjna symbolic perception 
she 


mtshan ma med pai du shes non-symbolic perception 
consciousness] to substantialist 


mtshan ma la ching ba'i gnas 
views 


mtshan mai gYeng ba nimittaviksepa distraction of symbolism 


mtshan gzhi['i] chos laksyadharma factor denoting illustration/ 
demonstration 


five concomitant 
mtshungs ldan rnam pa [nga ancasamprayuktaka ee 
mtshungs par ldan pa ma yin -— . formative predispositions 
a 85P P J cittaviprayuktasamskara , | P ux ] 
pai du byed disassociated with mind 


gp [paa 


mtshan nyid kyis zab pa laksanagambhirya 


locus binding [engaged 
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investigative [imagination] 
concomitance of substance 


supernormal cognitive power 
rddhivisayabhijna of the domain of miraculous 
abilities 


level of conduct [realized] 
through resolve in accord with | 


calm abiding 


rdzu phrul gyi mngon par 


sbes pa 


zhi gnas rjes mthun pai mos pas | Samathanulobhadhimukti- 


spyod pai sa caryabhumi 


. PH " 


zhen pa rten gyi tshor ba snehasrayavedana feeling associated with greed 
ES s DS determined/ relational aspects 
iit i 4 I [of dependent origination] 
extraneous arising [or 
gzhan skye aparotpada production from an external 
l cause) 
l "PN present in the mental 


gzhan gyis bstan pai rnam rtog | paranvayavikalpa MO a ae Picos 
other intellectual efforts 
mp 


; ; apperception of others that 
gzhan gyi lus ngag yid gsum la 
dmigs nas gzhan du snang bai becomes manifest with 
SIME reference to the body, speech, 
$ and mind of others 


gzhan gyur bzhi four variable mental states 
exponent of extraneous 
gzhan stong pa 
emptiness 


gzhan phrul dhang byed Paranirmitavasavartin [realm] 


, non-extraneous absoluce 
ananyatathata : 
reality 
: MEE knowledge of the minds of 
gzhan sems gyi mngon shes paracittabhijna h 
others 


gzhan ma yin pai de bzhin nyid 
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ground [of spiritual 
vastu/ Afraya realization], basis, basic 
category, topic 


twenty-one aspects associated 


gahi i chos nyer gcig with the ground 


gzhi chos [nga 
za bo/ za ba po 


five foundational factors 


bhojaka 


consumer 


zag bcas kyi chos sasravadharma corrupt phenomena/ things 


supernormal cognitive power 
of the cessation of corruption 


zag pa zad pa'i mngon par 


shes pa asravaksayabhijna 


anasravavrata 


Lll | 


uncorrupted discipline 


disturbed fecling/ feeling of 


worldliness 


zag med kyi sdom pa 


zang zing dang bras pa'i tshor ce, - 
5 TINE GANE BEAS P amisavedana 


zang zing med pa'i tshor ba niramisavedana undisturbed feeling 


consummation [of the 
elements] 


"T meditative stability of the all- 
tejaskrtsnasamadhi 
consuming earth element 
b zall five profound contradictions 
G ME [of dependent origination] 
M i gambhirasuksmapratitya- profound and subde 
zab cing phra ba'i rten ‘brel deseidentousinsact 


dependent origination 
distinguished by means of 
nourishing sustenance 


zin pa ma yin pas bsdus pa organically unretained [form] 


m Kang bala yangan upattamahabhutahetukasabda | organically produced sound 


zin pas bsdus pa organically retained [form] 
: hysical form(s), visible 
form(s) i 
oo = 


zad par krtsna/ksaya 


zad par sa'i ting nge dzin 


> 
i] 


zas kyi ‘tsho bas nam par dbye | aharopastambhavibhaga- 
ba'i rten ‘brel pratityasamutpada 


physical, possessing physical 


form 


gzugs can skye mched bcu dasarupakayatana m hysical sensory activity 


gzugs can rupin/ rupaka 
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gzugs can gyi khams bcu dasariipakadhatu ten physical sensory bases 


5 RAS compulsively accrued 
gaugs nye bar len pai phungpo | rupopadanaskandha segregate ok chos (ons 
gzugs brnyen gyi rgyu mtshan projected appearance 
gzugs med skye mched formless sensory activity field 


gaugs med [kyi] khams arupyadhatu world-system of formlessness 


four meditative absorptions 
arüpyadbátucatubsamapatti associated with the world- 
system of formlessness 


bzung dzin grahyagrahaka subject-object dichotomy 


bzung dzin gyi bag chags pho 9m 

pd chung EieleRadisnee [redlin) 

og sa level below [onc's present level] 
od gsal Inner Radiance [realm] 

sal eee 

yang dag pai ren brel genuine dependent origination 
ees m 

yang dag pa'i don genuine truth 


reality 
T EN i genuine [non-conceptual] 
yang dag pai ye shes samyag[nirvikalpa]jnana knowledge 
yang dag pai shes pat rgyu TNI appearances of genuine [non- 
mtshan E EREE conceptual] knowledge 
Hike dag par blangs pa las forms deriving from genuine 
yung bai gzugs commitment 


yang dag spong ba samyakprahana correct training 


yan lag bcu gnyis un [of dependent 
yi gei tshogs syllabic cluster 

yi dvags anguished spirit 
mentation, mental faculty 


a - sensory activity field of the 
n iii mental faculty 

Atoi kham IERI. scnsory base of the mental 
n faculty 


yid kyi rnam [par] shes [pa] mental consciousness 


yid kyi rnam shes za ba poi apperception of the consumer 
"nam rig mental consciousness 


yid kyi dbang po sense faculty of che mind 


gzugs med khams kyi snyoms 


jug bzhi 


“e 
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byddepa si ches pa adhimukti [conviction = 


idus lay veda Den bene eighteen sensory objects that 
impact upon the mind 
; : attention, mental activity, 
predominant condition of 
yid byed kyi bdag rkyen — 


P RENE yul | manovisaya | object ofthe mental faculty | of the mental uri 


; " TOT distraction due to mental 
yid shes dang mtshungs ldan gyi mental happiness in affinity 
sim pa yid bde with mental consciousness 


yid shes dang mtshungs ldan gyi mental unhappiness in affinity 


gdung ba yid mi bde with mental consciousness 


yin lugs abiding nature of reality 


yul deía/ visaya location/ space, sense object 
apperception of geographical 
Jud gyi snang bai nam rig i features chat become manifest 
yul nges [nga pancavisayaniyata 
states 
yul du dzin pa mtshan mai PAID symbolic imaginations that 
rnam rtog apprehend objects 


apperception of resources that 
manifest as the six objects [of 
sensory consciousness] 


yul spyad pas geugs su yod pa material existence through 
sensory localization 
sensory base(s) of the five 

pa a ns | O a 


| yul la jug pai rnam rtog | la "jug pai rnam rtog | dlambanavikalpa | | object-oriented imaginations | pue 


defining characteristics 
yul la btags pa'i mtshan nyid dikparikalpitalaksana NA MM diens 


ye shes kyi sku epum _—_ of pristine cognition 
provision of pristine cognition 


being of pristine cognition, the 
actual deity [in contrast to che 
visualized deity] 


nine aspects of the 
consummate nature 


yul drug tu snang ba nye bar 


spyad byai rnam rig 


ye shes kyi tshogs 


jnanasambhara 


ye shes sems dpa’ 


jnanasattva 


yongs grub rnam pa dgu 
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TUE las d WM final nirvàna, conclusive 
ngs su mya ngan las das arinirvana 
JONG ya nga P i liberation 


imaginations/ notions of 


yod par rtog pa bhavavikalpa 


existence 
enlightened attribute, 
yon tan guna * 
erudition, talent, quality 
Yeng ba viksepa distraction 
Sathya pretentiousness 


nirihaka 


oy 
x 


gYo ba med pa 


unmoving 


gYo ba med pa'i rkyen unmoving condition 


ntrihakapratyaya 
rang rkya thub pa 


autonomous 


rang gi ngo bo nyid du dzin pai 
rtog pa 


imaginations/ notions of 
inherent existence 


svabhavavikalpa 


apperception of self that 
becomes manifest with 
reference to one’s own body, 
speech, and mind 


hermit buddha 
vehicle of hermit buddhas 


rang gi lus ngag yid gsum la 
dmigs nas bdag tu snang ba'i 
rnam rig 


rang rgyal pratyekabuddha 


rang rgyal gi theg pa pratyekabuddhayana 


rang bzhin gyi rgyu mtshan svabhavanimitta natural appearance 


rang bzhin gyi rnam par rtog pa | svabhavavikalpa imaginations of nature 


five natural properties [of the 


rang bzhin Inga seeds) 


rang bzhin stong pa nyid svabhavasunyata emptiness of inherent existence 


real nature devoid of inherent 
existence 


We y: - —- ristine cognition of natural 
rang bzhin od gsal bai ye shes prakrtiprabhasvarajnana 
inner radiance 


analysis, classification, 
TED (CA) ARYEN HA], Padha distinguished variation 


dan dvd awareness, intelligence, 
vidya 
<? ? knowledge 


rig min spyi i mtshan nyid avijnaptisamanyalaksana GARA ENGO an 
ALARSA . ; . 
d PY á di TES imperceptible universal 


S NN ao 


rang bzhin med pa'i de kho na 


nihsvabhavatattva 


= 
È 
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f six realms/ classes [of sentient 


rigs pa'i rnam par rtog pa yuktivikalpa 
yuktisiddha proven through reason 


pindatmagraha apprchension of a composite/ 


conglomerate self 


threefold interaction of 
sensory contact, vision, and 
perception 


sec lus kyi rnam par shes pa 
ME nourishment of sensory 
sparsahara 
contact 
me a material existence through 
Sparsarupana s 
physical contact 


I b - UN consummate nature of the 
am yongs gru margaparinispanna ds 
Jongs gr SAT spiritual path 


d 
i dissonant mental state(s) 
las kyi kun nas nyon mongspa | karmasamklesa i : 
arising from past actions 
dubi am Loved path influenced by [the impact 
of ) past actions 


las [kyi] rlung harmavayu vital energy of past actions 


las kyi bag chags propensity of past actions 


f physical and mental 


l reversal process [of dependent 
lugs ldog pratiloma ofeina op] 
r arising process [of dependent 
lugs byung anuloma onginstióh] 
p transmitted teachings [of 
a Buddhism] 
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lung ma bstan avyakrta unspecified/ indeterminate 


lung ma bstan gyi lta ba bcu fourteen indeterminate/ 


bzhi 


lung ma bstan rnams kyi de 


bzhin nyid 


caturdasavyakrtavastudrsti : 
unspecified views 


reality of unspecified 


avyakrtadharmatathata 
phenomena 


tactile consciousness 


V. 
S 

b 
& 


lus kyi rnam par shes pa kdyavijnana 
lus phags po purvavideha Pürvavideha [continent] 


lus tshor dbang shes [nga dang 


physical sensations originating 
mtshungs ldan du byung ba'i 


sems pa 


in affinity with the five types of 


sensory consciousness 


auspicious aspirational prayer 
age grasping, compulsively 
iin scared [aggregates 
log par lta ba mithyadrsti heterodox view(s) 
, , [physical and mental] 
shin [tu] sbyangs [pa] prasrabdhi si ee 


shis pa brjod pa Afirváda benediction 


shes pa bcu dasajnana 


ten aspects of knowledge 


shes pai rdzas ajnadravya conscious substance 


knowable phenomena, 
phenomenological structures 


shes bya 


five basic categories of 


shes bya thams cad gzhi Inga 


pancajneya 


phenomena 


ground that subsumes [all] 


phenomenological structures 


shes bya bsdu ba'i gzhi 


obscuration with respect to 
knowable phenomena 


shes bya'i sgrib 


jrieyavarana 


ground of knowable 
phenomena [= substratum] 


shes bya’ gnas jneyasthiti 


shes bzhin samprajanya alertness 


shes bzhin ma yin pa asamprajanya inattentiveness 


prajna discriminative awareness 
, TT training of discriminative 
shes rab kyi bslab pa prajnasiksa B 


awareness 


basket/ compilation of the 


shin tu rgyas pai sde snod i | 
E945 P Buddha's extensive teachings 


mahdvaipulyapitaka 


gshin rje yama Yama, lord of death 
gshin [don gyi cho ga] funerary rite 
bshes gnyen kalyánamitra spiritual advisor 
earth/ level 


prthivi/ bbumi 
dasabhimi ten [bodhisattva] levels 


sa bcu 
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thirteen [buddha and 


bodhisattva] levels 


seminal aspect [of che 
substratum consciousness] 


sa bcu gsum 


sa bon gyi cha bijabhaga 


sa bon thams cad pai rnam shes sarvabijakalayavijnana storc-consciousness of all seeds 


indirect origin [of 
consciousness) from 
beginningless seeds 


sa bon rnam pa drug a © six kinds of seed 


| sangsrgyas rgyas buddha DU NN Awakened One 


— IU  —1 
sim gdung gnyis ka med pa equanimity frec from both 
e c snyoms e and sorrow 
sum cu rtsa ‘sum curtsagum 000 ayarini | ue | Trayastrimba [realm] | 


supernormal cognitive power 
paracittaparyayabhijna that knows the modalities of 
[other] minds 


group of ten mental statcs 
sems kyi sa mang po bcu dasacittamahabhumika [eror d'au nee 


sems kyi bslab pa | training ofthemind | of the mind 


tems dan mtshungs ldan gyi formative redispc osition(s 
cetana peleas 


SEMS | sems byung rnga cu ngagcig | rnga cu nga geig  ekapañcāśaccaitasika | fifty-one mental states | one mental Statcs 


mental process associated with 
sems byung sems pa 
mental states 


sems rtse gcig pa cittatkagrata one-pointed mind 


sems tshor yid shes dang 


sa bon thog med nas brgyud de 
‘byung ba 


sems kyi rnam grangs kyi mngon 


par shes pa 


mental feelings originating 
in affinity with mental 
consciousness 


mtshungs ldan du byung bai 
tshor ba 


l ? : .. | nine techniques of mental 
sems zhi bar gnas pa'i thabs dgu | famathanavakárayacittasthiti a 
calm abiding 
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ser sna matsarya 


[status of an] ordinary 


so so'i skye bo Pag anava individual 


distinctive reguar pattern, 
distinctive regularity 


cessation [of sensory 
pratisamkhyanirodha functions] through analytical 


means 
cessation obtained through 
non-analytical means 
rebirth process, phenomenal 
bhava . p >P 
existence 
twenty-five aspects of 
phenomenal existence 
kamatrsna craving that desires rebirth 
tribhava three levels of existence 


summit of [mundane/ 
phenomenal] existence 


T link of the rebirth process (in 
bhavanga 
dependent origination] 


bhavopadana grasping of rebirth 


40 Sor nges pa 


pratiniyama 


so sor rtog pai rnam rtog 


so sor brtags gog 


apratisamkhyanirodha 


so sor brtags min gyi gog pa 
srid pa 


srid pa nyer Inga 


srid pa la dod pa'i sred pa 


srid pa gsum 


srid [pa'i] rtse bhavagra 


srid pa'i yan lag 


srid pai len pa 


bhavatrsna craving associated with rebirth 


four [commitments] that are 
not to be guarded 


srid pa'i sred pa 
srung ba med pa bzhi 


sred pa 


Jiva/ prana vitalicy, life-force 
Jivitendriya faculty of the life-force 


faiksjamárga pach(s) of learning 


secret center [of the subtle/ 


buddha body] 


New Translation Schools 
buddha speech 
pravacana sacred scripture(s) 


srog 


srog gi dbang po 


slob pa'i lam 
gsang sngags 


gsang gnas 


gsar gyur 


gsung 
gsung rab 


3 


gsung rab yan lag bcu gnyis 


dvadasakadharmapravacana twelve branches of the 
scriptures 


dhyana meditative concentration 


X eight defects associated with 
ahyanastadosa 
meditative concentration 


second meditative 


bsam gyis mi khyab pai dbyings | 


bsam gtan 


bsam gtan gyi skyon brgyad 


bsam gtan gnyis pa dvitiyadhyana 


concentration 
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bsam gtan gnyis pa'i yan la four aspects of the sccond 
gran gnyis PET 4 avitiyadhyanacaturanga P l , 
bzhi meditative concentration 


bsam gtan dang po prathamadhyana first meditative concentration 


d gtan dang poi yan lag pb jan parap EN ga five aspects of the first 
nga meditative concentration 


fourth meditative 
bsam gtan bzhi pa caturthadhyana 
concentration 
a four aspects of the fourth 
bsam gtan bzhi pa'i yan lag bzhi | caturthadhyanacaturanga 
meditative concentration 


bsam gtan gsum pa trtiyadhyana third meditative concentration 


meritorious [past] action(s) 


non-meritorious | past 
bsod nams min pa'i las apunyakarma l [past] 
action(s) 


bslab pa gsum three higher trainings 


vehicles of the gods and of 
Brahma 


js | rna bai mngon [par] shes gara ank 


[supernormal cognitive power 
of ] clairaudience 


lha'i mig gi mngon [par] shes dpa aab [supernormal power of] 
[pa] clairvoyance 


» , ! superior great buddha body | 
lhag pa'i chos sku chen po mahadharmakaya 


than cig ‘jug pa sababhavapravrtti 
than cig “byung ba co-emergent origin [of sceds) 


NOTES TO PART ONE 


Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:861. 

Note that the root verse reads dbye ba for dbyi ba, as given in the commentary. See below, 
p. 135. 

Note that these similes are inverted in the text. 


- The text here reads mngon gro, but see SK, single volume edition, p. 35, for the correct 


reading, sngon gro. 

Parts One and Two are contained in the present volume. Part Three has been eloquently 
translated and annotated by Elizabeth Callahan (2007) as Frameworks of Buddhist Phi- 
losophy, and Part Four by Elio Guarisco and Ingrid McLeod (2005) as Systems of Bud- 
dhist Tantra. 

As the author has already explained in Book Five, Buddhist Ethics (trans. Kalu Rinpoche 
Translation Group, 1998). 

The general fields of knowledge are the subject matter of Book Six, Parts One and Two, 
while the particular approaches of the sutra and mantra are expounded in Parts Three 
and Four, respectively. 

Knowledge of philosophical and spiritual systems (stddhanta, grub mtha’) is the subject- 
matter of Book Six of The Treasury of Knowledge, whereas the three higher trainings 
(trisiksa, bslab pa gsum) are expounded clsewhere—the training of ethical discipline 
(sila, tshul khrims) in Book Five, the training of the mind (citta, sems) in Book Eight, 
and the training of discriminative awareness (praj/d, shes rab) in Book Seven. Jamgon 
Kongtrul’s source for this section is Buton Rinchendrub, History of Buddhism (Bu ston 
chos byung), 4-5. 

Tib. [mang du] thos pa'i phan yon Inga. This reference is cited in Buton, History, 7. The 
five advantages of erudition are learning with regard to the psycho-physical aggregates 
(phung po la mkhas pa), learning with regard to the sensory bases (khams la mkhas pa), 
learning with regard to the sensory activity fields (skye mched la mkhas pa), learning 
with regard to dependent origination (rten cing ‘brel bar byung ba la mkhas pa), and 
dependence on these oral teachings but not on other instructions (de? gdams ngag dang 
rjes su bstan pa gzhan rag ma las pa). 

Cf. the diverse sources cited in Buton, History, 4-7. Among them there is another 
enumeration of five advantages of listening to the sacred teachings (dharmasravana- 
pancanusamsa, chos mnyan pai phan yon Inga), elucidated in Vasubandhu's Rational 
System of Exposition Vyakhyayukti, T 4061) and summarized by Jamgon Kongtrul 
in Book Five of The Treasury of Knowledge (translated in Kalu Rinpoche Translation 
Group 1998, 76). See also Nordrang Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist Numeric Terms 
(Chos rnam kun btus), 1028. Briefly stated, these five advantages are that the subjects of 
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16 
17 


20 


classical learning will be studied, the subjects of classical learning will be refined, doubts 
will be abandoned, [mistaken] views will be rectified, and the words and meanings of 
the teachings will be understood through discriminative awareness. 

While Asangas writings are traditionally regarded as the source for this section on the 
four kinds of genuine analytic knowledge, I have not yet been able to locate specific pas- 
sages or the embedded quotations in his extant works, using ACIP searchable text files. 
From the Tibetan perspective, the "scriptural compilation" of the Buddhist canon 
includes all the sütras and tantras contained in the Kangyur and the Collected Tan- 
tras of the Nyingmapa (rNying ma'i rgyud "bum), as well as the Nikaya literature of the 
Theravada tradition and other sütras extant in Chinese translation. For a traditional 
Tibetan overview of the distinctions between the scriptures of the bodhisattvas (byang 
chub sems dpa’) and the scriptures of the pious attendants (fravaka, nyan thos) presented 
within the context of the three curnings-of the wheel, and so forth, see, e.g., Dudjom 
Rinpoche 1991, 1:73-87. For further background reading from both Theravada and 
Mahayana perspectives, see also Law 1933 and Williams 1989. On Jamgon Kongtrul’s 
particular presentation, see Callahan 2007. 

The twelve branches of the scriptures (dvadasangapravacana, gsung rab yan lag bcu 
gnyis) altogether comprise discourses (sútra, mdo sde), aphorisms in prose and verse 
(geya, dbyangs bsnyad), prophetic declarations (vyakarana, lung bstan), verses (gatha, 
tshig bead), proverbs or meaningful expressions (udana, ched brjod), legends or frame 
stories (nidana, gleng gzhi), extensive teachings (;ymabavaipulya, shin tu rgyas pa), tales 
of past lives (jataka, skyes rabs), marvelous events (adbhutadharma, rmad du byung), 
narratives (avadana, rtogs brjod), fables (itivrttaka, de lta bu byung ba), and established 
instructions (upadesa, gtab phab). See the analysis offered in Buton, History, 17-18. 
This emphasis on the treatises of logic, grammar, and medicine, in that distinctive order, 
follows Buton, History, 24-26. For a more detailed traditional doxography of the classi- 
cal treatises, see also Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:88—109. The subject-matter of the trea- 
tises on logic, grammar, and medicine is specifically summarized below, in the present 
volume—see pp. 139-176, 125-138, and 317-341, respectively. 

Works on logic, grammar, and medicine are found within the Buddhist and non-Bud- 
dhist traditions of India. Some of the latter are also contained within the Tengyur, e.g., 
the Grammar of Panini (T 4420) and Vagbhata’s Eight Divisions of Medical Science 
(Astangahrdayasamhita, T 4310). 

See below, pp. 313-314. 

Jamgon Kongtrul' source for this passage has not yet been identified. The text men- 
tioned here is not found in the Kangyur under this title; and the verses do not occur in 
the Sutra of the Ascertainment of Meanings: A Lexicon of Buddhist Numerical Categories 
(Arthaviniscayasutra, T 317), nor are they found in Ratnakirti's Dharmaviniscaya com- 
mentary (T 4084). 

There are four kinds of genuine analytic knowledge (catuhpratisamvid, so so yang dag pa 
rig pa bzhi): of meanings (artha, don), intellectual brilliance (pratibhana, spobs pa), the 
[sacred] teaching (dharma, chos), and etymological definitions (nirukta, nges tshig). For 
a more detailed exposition, sec Jamgon Mipham Gyatso's Gateway to Knowledge (mKhas 
pai tshul la jug pa'i sgo), translated in Kunsang 1997-2002, vol. 4, chs. 27-30. 

This implies that discriminative awareness acquired through meditation should be pre- 
ceded by that which is cultivated through study and reflection. 

This text, as stated below, note 21, is quoted by Vasubandhu, and is probably to be identi- 
hed with the Prajnaptisastra (Taisho 1538 and 164.4), but I have noc managed to identify 
the passage in the corresponding Tibetan versions—either in Maudgalyayana's Treatise 
on the Designation of Causes (Karanaprajnapti, T 4087), which is the most likely source, 
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or in the related Treatise on the Designation of Cosmology (Lokaprajnapti, T 4086) and 
the Treatise on the Designation of Past Actions (Karmaprajnapti, T 4088). 

Pruden 1988-1990, 1151-1155. 

Tib. rnam par spyod pai chos refers to those teachings which are to be practically applied. 
This quotation is also cited by Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:98. 

The text emphasizes that even the study of the ordinary sciences serves to focus the mind 
upon the ultimate goal of Buddhist practice, which is the cultivation of the provision of 
pristine cognition (jřänasambhāra, ye shes kyi tshogs). See, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:192 and 302-303. 

The Four Vedas comprise the early extant corpus of Brahmanical hymns, including the 
Rgveda, the Atharvaveda, the Samaveda, and the Yajurveda. Sec bibliography, p. 898. A 
detailed survey of this literature can be found in Gonda 1975. | 

This is the introductory verse of Tonmi Sambhoras celebrated treatise. See, e.g., Sum 
rtags rtsa ba phyogs sgrig (1992, 2). Cf. also the commentary in Situ Chokyi Jungne’s 
Great Commentary on the Thirty Verses and Introduction to Gender, entitled Beautiful 
Pearl Garland, a Neck Ornament of the Learned (Sum rtags grel chen mkhas pa'i mgul 
rgyan mu tig phreng mdzes), 31-32. | 

On the three higher spiritual trainings, see above, note 8. 

See Pruden 1988-1990, 103-104 and 251-254. The Vaibhasikas (bye brag tu smra 
ba) are exponents of the Great Treasury of Detailed Exposition (Mahavibhasa, Taisho 
1545), an influential commentary on the seven Abhidharma treatises maintained by thc 
Sarvastivada order, which flourished in Kashmir during the second century CE. See 
Willemen, Dessein, and Cox (1998), Sarvastivada Buddhist Scholasticism. 
Dharmakirti, Exposition of Valid Cognition, DgK., vol. Ce, f. 106a3 (T 4210). 

Ibid. f. 13727. 

See Pruden 1988-1990, 251, where the Sautrantika position is stated somewhat diffcr- 
ently—suggesting that they are part of the aggregate of forms and not formative pre- 
dispositions disassociated from mind. See also below, p. $46. The Sautrantikas (mdo sde 
pa) arc identified as exponents of the Sarvastivada order from Gandhira and Bactria, 
epitomized by Kumaralata, who doctrinally opposed the Vaibhasikas. Sce Willemen, 
Dessein, and Cox 1998, 37 and 123-125. 

These sixty-four traditional Indic scripts, headed by Brahmi and Kharosthi, which are all 
enumerated in the Sätra of Extensive Play (Lalitavistarasutra, T 95) and other sources, 
are discussed below, pp. 246-248. On the calligraphy of the Rafjana script, see also 
below, pp. 248-250. 

The eight renowned grammatical treatises (sgra mdo) of India are enumerated in 
Vopadeva's Dhatupatha (intro, śl. 2) as those of Indra, Candra, Kasakrtsna, Apisali, 
Sakatayana, Panini, Amara, and Jinendra. For an alternative listing found in the works 
of Longdol Lama, see Smith 2001, 191. Among these, reference is made in the pres- 
ent work to the extant treatises of Candra, Panini, and Amara. See below, pp. 110-112, 
750, and 382-385. Resources for the further study of Sanskrit phonology are mentioned 
below, note 35. — 

The four major classical languages of India ( phags yul gyi skad rigs chen bzhi) are tradi- 
tionally enumerated in Tibetan sources as Sanskrit (legs sbyar), Prakrit (phal pai skad), 
Apabhramáa (zur chags kyi skad), and Paisaci (sha zai skad). See, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 
1991, 1:107. 

This enumeration of sixteen vowels includes AM and AH—otherwise there should be 
fourtecn. The full vocalic and consonantal charts, as shown in fig. 1, may be found 
in Whitney 1896, 2-3, and MacDonnell 1927, 3-4. On the grammarians’ distinction 
between simple and diphthong vowels, see Whitney 1896, 12 (section 30). 
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The five phonetic sets include the velars, palatals, retroflex cerebrals, dentals, and labials, 
each of which comprises five syllables. The four spirants are $A, $A, SA, and HA. The full 
listing of the basic sixteen vowels and thirty-three consonants accords with the chart 
shown in fig. 1. 

On these distinctions of vowel length and accent, see Whitney 1896, 27-34. On the 
relevant section of che Grammar of Candragomin (Candravyakarana, T 4269), i.e., the 
mlshams sbyor [nga bshad pa, Yi ge bsdu ba, which concerns the composition of vowels 
and consonantal syllables, see Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary (2003), 76. 
With regard to nasalization, the distinction is actually made between sounds formed by 
the mouth and nose together (“passing through the nose,” anunasika) and those made 
simply by the non-closure of the nose (anunasikya). See Whitney 1896, 14 (36). The use 
of symbols indicating the acceptance of nasalization is also mentioned in Whitney 1896, 
15. 

Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary, 76. 

On the function of the visarga (rnam gcad), see Whitney 1896, 23; on the anusuara (nga 
ro), 24-26; on the jibvamüliya (ce rtsa can) and upadhmaniya (mchu can), 23 and 58. 
Among them, the visarga takes the form of an /-breathing, substituting for a final s or v, 
and uttered in the articulating position of the preceding vowel. The anusvara is an open 
nasal, also uttered in the articulating position of the preceding vowel. The jibvamultya 
and upadhmaniya are obsolete spirants representing the substitution of a final s or 7, 
respectively following a velar and a labial hard consonant. 

C£. Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary, 76-77. 

This verse and the commentary which immediately follows are cited verbatim in Troru 
Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary, 77. 

The velar phonetic set comprises KA, KHA, GA, GHA and NA, on which see Whitney 
1896, 15 (39-41). As for the vowel A, see Whitney 1896, 10 (19-21). 

On the spirant syllable HA, see Whitney 1896, 22 (65-66). 

With regard to the formation of these vowels and diphthongs, see Whitney 1896, 19-21 
(22-30). 

The retroflex or cacuminal phonetic set comprises TA, THA, DA, DHA, and NA, on which 


. sce Whitney 1896, 16-17 (45-46). 


With regard to the semi-vowel RA, see Whitney 1896, 18 (52). 

This actually refers to contact between the tip of the tongue and the upper incisors, 
formed when the tip of the tongue is turned back towards the hard palate. On the 
spirant syllable ga, see Whitney 1896, 21-22 (61-62). 

The dental phonetic set comprises the syllables TA, THA, DA, DHA, and NA, on which 
see Whitney 1896, 17-18 (47-48). 

On the semi-vowel LA, see Whitney 1896, 19 (53-54), and on the spirant syllable sa, p. 
21 (60). 

This means that the nasal syllable Na is formed in contact with the velum, NA in contact 
with the palate, NA when the tip of the tongue is turned back towards the hard palate, 
NA in contact with the teeth, and MA in contact with the lips. 

The palatal phonetic set comprises CA, CHA, JA, JHA, and NA, on which scc Whitney 
1896, 15-16 (42-44). 

On the semi-vowel YA, see Whitney 1896, 19720 (55-56), and on the spirant syllable Sa, 
p. 22 (63-64). 

The labial phonetic set comprises the syllables PA, PHA, BA, BHA, and MA, on which see 
Whitney 1896, 18 (49-50). 

With regard to the formation and pronunciation of the semi-vowel va, see Whitney 
1896, 20 (57-58). 
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Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary, 77. 

Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary, 77-78. 

Whitney 1896, 13 (31-32 and 34b), and 18 (s1b); also Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Com- 
mentary, 77. 

On these terms, see Whitney 1896, 13-14 (34b and 37d). 

The first syllable of each phonetic set is classed as an unvoiced and non-aspirate surd; 
the second is an unvoiced surd, aspirate and spirant; the third is a voiced sonant and 
non-aspirate; the fourth is a voiced sonant, aspirate and spirant; while the fifth is classed 
as a voiced sonant and non-aspirate. The semi-vowels are non-aspirates. Along with the 
true spirants (sibilants and aspiration HA), they also correlate to the distinctive phonetic 
sets, as shown in the chart (fig. 1). See also Whitney 1896, 14 (37). 

This observation is made in the Grammar of Candragomin (Candravyakarana). See, c.g., 
Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary, 78, which cites Panini as an example. 

See, e.g., Narthang Lotsawa's Method of Mantra Recitation (sNgags kyi bklag thabs). 

A useful listing of Tibetan language sources for the study of Tibetan phonology and 
grammar can be found in Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Treatises (Bla brang dkar chag), 
60-65. See also the bibliographies in Beyer 1992, Denwood 1999, and Verhagen 2001, 
as well as the online bibliography at www.tbrc.org, T186. 

Fig. 2 includes the tables of primary consonants and vowels in the dbu can script. The 
relevant rules are found in Tonmi Sambhota’s Thirty Verses (Sum cu pa) and its com- 
mentaries, ¢.g., Situ Chokyi Jungne, Great Commentary on the Thirty Verses, pp. 33-36 
on the basic vowels and consonants, and pp. 36-41 on prefixes, suffixes, radicals, and 
isolates. For a recent account of the formation of syllables, nouns, affixes, and sentences 
according to the rules of Tibetan grammar, see Pari Sangye, Elucidation of the Four 
Grammatical Formations (brDa sprod sbyor ba rnam bzhi rab gsal). 

See fig. 3, which illustrates the possible combinations of superscript and subscript forms; 
also the tables of sub-fixed and super-fixed syllables in Hodge 1990, 1-3. 

On the rules for reduplication, which is employed in Tibetan to mark the end of a sen- 
tence, see Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 68-69; on the functions of the oblique particle 
(la don), 21-43; and on the variable forms of the genitive and instrumental case particles 
(i ldan), 5-20. Sec also Situ Chokyi Jungne, Great Commentary on the Thirty Verses, pp. 
41ff. 

These six comprise the thematic particle zi (ni sgra); the conjunctive particle dang (dang 
sgra); the demonstrative particle de (de sgra), including both di and de; the general par- 
ticles (spyi sgra), including ci, ji, su, and gang, which are interrogative, indefinite, or cor- 
relative; the negative particles (dgag sgra), including ma, mi, min, and med; and the 
possessive particles (bdag sgra), including the suffixed -pa, -po, -ba, -bo, -ma, and -mo, as 
well as /dan, mkhan, etc. On all these six types of non-variable particle, see Stoddard and 
Tournadre 1992, 93-125. 

With regard to the important syntactical distinction between agentives and objectives 
(bdag gzhan) in Tibetan, sec Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 262-271. The formation of 
the three tenses of the verbal roots— present, past, and future—along with the impera- 
tive forms is discussed in the same work, pp. 182ff., and useful verb charts are appended 
to Zhang Yisun et al., eds., The Great Tibetan- Chinese Dictionary (Bod rgya tshig mdzod 
chen mo). The verbal categories (bya byed) comprise both differentiative or transitive 
forms (bye byed tha dad pa) and non-differentiative or intransitive forms (bya byed tha 
mi dad pa), on which see Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 245-261. 

This quotation derives from Pang Lodro Tenpas Clarification of the Three Clusters 
(Tshogs gsum gsal ba). There are parallel prose passages in Sthiramati's commentary on 
Vasubandhus Paricaskandbaprakarana (T 4066), on which see Engle 2009, 322-324. 
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See Whitney 1896, 88-90 (261-268) on declension in general and the nominative 
in particular. Also Situ Chokyi Jungne, Great Commentary on the Thirty Verses, pp. 
233-234. 
This applies to dharma and deva, but not to atman, where the singular form is atma, the 
dual form Z£mani and the plural form atmani. See Whitney 1896, 105-106 (308-310) 
concerning the dual and plural inflections; also Situ Chokyi Jungne, Great Commentary 
on the Thirty Verses, pp. 234—235. 
The so-called eighth or vocative case (‘bod sgra) is not traditionally enumerated here. 
On the usage of /a don to indicate the accusative, dative, and locative in Tibetan, sce 
Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 21-43; and Situ Chokyi Jungne, Great Commentary on 
the Thirty Verses, pp. 235—236 (accusative), pp. 236—238 (dative), and pp. 240-241 (loca- 
tive). Regarding the particles nas and las, indicating the ablative, see Stoddard and Tour- 
nadre 1992, 44-50, and Situ Chokyi Jungne, op. cit., pp. 238-239. On the variants of the 
genitive particle kyi, see Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 5-10 and Situ Chokyi Jungne, 
Op. cit., pp. 2397240; and on the variants of the instrumental particle kyis, Stoddard and 
Tournadre 1992, 11-20 and Situ Chokyi Jungne, op. cit., p. 236. 
The rules governing the choice of these variant particles are given in Stoddard and Tour- 
nadre 1992, 21-22 on la don; pp. 5-6 and 11-12 on i ldan; and p. 44 on the ablative 
particles nas and das. 
On the rules governing reduplication the end of a sentence or paragraph, see Stoddard 
and Tournadre 1992, 68-70; also Situ Chokyi Jungne, Great Commentary on the Thirty 
Verses, pp. 41-46. 
These categories of variant particles which cannot stand alone (phrad gzhan dbang can) 
are all discussed in Stoddard and Tournadre 1992. The same list and the mnemonic that 
follows are found in Situ Chokyi Jungne, Great Commentary on the Thirty Verses, pp. 
242-243. 
The first part of these mnemonic verses may be translated as follows: 

Even though one may excel in accuracy and clarity, 

One should become learned in [elementary] discourses 

Associated with entry into the Buddhist teaching, 

And then consider ethical discipline. 

A noble action should be well designed. 

It should be conceived. It should be accomplished. It should be considered. 

It should be executed. It should be demonstrated. May the gods be victorious! 

It should be examined. It should be demonstrated! 

Practicing Buddhists—whether accomplished or neophyte— 

[Should be] endowed with virtue, without pollution or degeneration. 

Now then, what is the reason for this, O Children! O Friends! 

It is because they are continuing to traverse [the path]! 

I've heard that this is both happy and joyful. 

There is a report that this is bright and that it is beautiful. 

It's said that a discussion should sometime be held. 

If you ask, “Who is there? If you ask, “What is it?” 

If you say, "I didn't do it,” then let it be done! 


77 The last part of the mnemonic could be translated as follows: 


Though [thoughts] may be settled, though they may move, though they may recall, 
Whether they are running, or setting out, or standing still, 

Whether they are in front, or behind, or well conceived, 

Whether they are actualized, or planned, or over-elaborated, 

Or whether they are vast, 
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One should know, explain, and fully comprehend 

That all of them are resources [indicative of ] wealth. 

As many as they are, they are all capable of possessing happiness. 
Cf. the more complete listing in Situ Chokyi Jungne, Great Commentary on the Thirty 
Verses, pp. 243-244. ; 
The allocation of verbal action to both the agentive and objective aspects clearly dif- 
ferentiates Tibetan syntax from that of Indo-European languages, which emphasize the 
distinction between subject and predicate. For a detailed explanation of these semantic 
nuances of sentence construction, see Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 262-271. 
On the formation of the three tenses and the imperative, see Stoddard and Tournadre 
1992, 182ff. 
See also the examples given in Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 263-268. 
See the tables of verb tenses appended to Zhang Yisun et al., Great Tibetan-Chinese 
Dictionary, and the analytical charts listed in Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 182-19 4. 
On these distinctions between transitive and non-transitive verbs, see also the examples 
listed in Stoddard and Tournadre 1992, 245-261. 
This is the well-known technique that all Tibetan children follow when learning to spell 
aloud. 
See especially Sonam Tsemos Elementary Guide to Pronunciation (Yi gei klag thabs byis 
pa bde blag tu "jug pa). 
There are convenient pocket-size editions of these works, including Sum rtags rtsa ba 
phyogs sgrig, published by Sichuan Nationalities Publishing House in Chengdu, and the 
root verses are also included within various commentaries, among which Situ Chokyi 
Jungne’s Great Commentary on the Thirty Verses is highly influential. 
On Tonmi Sambhota’s contribution to the formation of the Tibetan writing system, see 
also below, pp. 251 and 782. 
These eight form the subject matter of the Jug pat gnas brgyad, on which see below, p. 
123. 
Tib. zin pai byung ba las gyur bai sgra, sounds from a sentient source, are contrasted 
with ma zin pai byung ba las gyur ba'i sgra, sounds from an inanimate source. Sec below, 
p. 481. 
In the Treasury of Phenomenology (Abbidbarmakosa, T 4089-90), Vasubandhu occa- 
sionally distinguishes between exponents of Abhidharma who adopt an empirical or 
phenomenological approach and the Vedic grammarians, such as Bhartrhari, who offer 
a linguistic interpretation. See, e.g., Pruden 1988-1990, 413-414; also the discussion on 
names, syntactically bound words or phrases, and syllables, 250-254. On the grammar- 
ians as a distinct sub-group within the non-Buddhist philosophical systems, see below, 
Pp. 412-413. 
The functionality of universals in the context of Buddhist logic is mentioned bclow, p. 
156. The Tibetan term jug /dog byed pa suggests predication and the meaningful applica- 
tion of terminology in specific instances. 
In transcribing the grammatical conventions of Panini and later Sanskrit grammarians, 
capital letters are generally employed as meta-linguistic symbols or technical markers 
(anubandba, rjes 'brel), which denote a list of related phonemes, forming the so-called 
pratyahara listing. See below, pp. 135-136. 
On this distinction between object-universals and sound-universals or term-universals, 
see Dreyfus 1997, 221-222. 
As stated in the anonymous Commentary on the Eight Elements of Linguistic Application 
(gNas brgyad chen poi grel pa) (T 4351), pp. 27-28 of the Bod ljong mi rigs dpe skrun 


khang edition, these are enumerated as (1) adhesion to a given meaning in [association 
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with] its representation (rnam pa nyid la don de nyid du mngon zhen); (2) adhesion to 
the representation of a given meaning, embodying the representations of both sounds 
and letters (sgra? rnam pa yi gei rnam pa'i bdag la don gyi rnam pa nyid du mngon 
zhen); (3) adhesion to representation in [association with] the characteristic nature of 
sounds or phonemes (sgra rang gi mtshan nyid la rnam pa nyid du mngon zhen), and (4) 
adhesion to names in [association with] the representations of sound-universals and 
the representations of syllables (sgra spyit rnam paang yi ge? gzugs kyi rnam par ming la 
mngon zhen). 

The root text (T 4350) is by Che Khyidruk, which some Tibetan sources consider to 
be an epithet of the great translator Kawa Peltsek. On this text and its anonymous 
commentary (T 4351), see Verhagen 1991, 6-7; Inaba 1954, 24-29; Simonsson 1957, 
243-244; and Miller 1963, 486-487. 

Santideva, Introduction to the Conduct of a Bodhisattva, ch. 5, v. 32. 

Nagarjuna, Fundamental Stanzas of Madhyamaka, ch. 24, v. 10. 

Cf. the comments of Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:98. 

This is also quoted by Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:98. 

Maitreya, Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle, ch. 11, v. 60. See Jamspal et al. 
2004, 141. 

A wide-ranging appraisal of Sanskrit grammatical literature can be found in Scharfe 
1977. See also Cardona 1988, who analyzes the intricate system of Panini’s Astadhyayi 
(translated in Joshi and Roodbergen 1992-2007), and Thakur 2006 on the system of 
Candragomin. For Jamgon Kongtrul’s own survey, see Ngawang Zangpo 2010, 379- 
385. Jamgon Kongtrul's presentation owes much to the writings of Situ Chokyi Jungne 
of Palpung (1699-1774), who was one of the most influential Tibetan authorities 
on Sanskrit language and the related vedanga literature. For a survey of his contribu- 
tions to grammatical studies, see Verhagen 2001, 2:161-182; and for a summary of his 
life, albeit in relation to his work as a painter and commissioner of art, see Jackson 
2009, 3-19. Among the four major lineages of Sanskrit grammar that are extant within 
the Tibetan tradition, precedence is given, not to che Grammar of Panini, but to the 
Kalapasitra (T 4282), the Candravyakarana (T 4269), and the Sarasvatavyakarana 
(T 4297). On their distinctive transmissions, see above, p. 11. Verhagen 2001 surveys 
the extant Tibetan versions of classical Sanskrit grammars in detail in vol. 1, and in vol. 
2 he considers the Tibetan indigenous assimilation of Sanskrit grammar. An earlier 
important appraisal is also found in Smith 2001, 190-201. Detailed listings of the 
relevant Tibetan commentaries on the four grammatical systems of S2rasvata, Candra, 
Kalapa and Panini can be found in Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Treatises, 13-19; also 
online at www.tbrc.org, T282. Contemporary Sanskrit grammars follow the Western 
philological approach of Whitney 1896, with the notable exception of Goldman 1999. 
This threefold division of the elements of Sanskrit grammar has been traced to Pang 
Lodro Tenpa (1276-1342). See Verhagen 2001, 2:70-79. 

In Sanskrit grammar, the verbal roots have primacy and are considered as "genuine; 
whereas the nominal stems are “imputed.” With regard to the latter, see below, pp. 131- 
132. About two thousand verbal roots in Sanskrit are traditionally listed, of which 
between eight and nine hundred have actually been used. On this and the distinctions 
between traditional and modern ways of classifying verbal roots, see Whitney 1896, 
35-36 (102-105). For further detail, see also Whitney 1963, where the verbal roots are 
listed according to their Sanskrit alphabetical sequence. 

According to Jamyang Gyatso, Explanation of Elision (rJes ‘brel sogs dbyi tshul bshad pa), 
620-621, this explanation derives from an as yet unidentified tract or passage entitled 
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Clarification of Sensual Grace in the Wish-fulfilling Commentary (Ka ma dhe nur sgeg pa 
gsal ba). The first category of those listed is by far the most common. 
These chapters include verbal roots belonging to all the main nine classes, altogether 
numbering three hundred and thirty-five according to the Paradigm of Verbal Roots from 
the Kalapasitra. See Jamyang Gyatso, Explanation of Elision, 620. The full text of the 
Paradigms of Verbal Roots (Kalapa'i byings mdo, ch. 9), including the root text (rtsa ba, 
T 4282) and its commentary ( grel pa, T 4285) is also included in Troru Tsenam, Anthol- 
ogy of Sanskrit Grammatical Texts (sGra gzhung phyogs bsgrigs), 404—557. The formally 
listed verbs, which originally would have been conjugated aloud, include three subcate- 
gories: (1) reflexive verbs conjugated in the middle voice (atmanepada, bdag don gyi tshig 
can), (2) transitive verbs conjugated in the active voice (parasmaipada, gzhan don gyi 
tshigs can), and (3) verbs capable of being conjugated in either voice (ubhayapada, gnyis 
kai tshig can). See Troru Tsenam, Commentary on the Grammar of Sarasvata (brDa sprod 
pa dbyangs can gyi mdo'i grel pa), 198-200, and Whitney 1896, 200-201 (527-531). 
Among the nine classes of verbs, discussed in the ninc chapters, Class One is exem- 
plified by bhi (“to become"), which has bhava as its present stem (ch. 1). Class Two is 
exemplified by ad (“to eat”), to which the personal terminations are added directly (ch. 
2). Class Four is exemplified by div (“to play"), which adds -ya to the unaccented but 
unstrengthened root (ch. 3). Class Five is exemplified by su (“to press out”), which adds 
-nu or -no to the root (ch. 4). Class Six is exemplified by tud (“to push"), in which the 
root is unstrengthened (ch. 5). Class Seven is exemplified by rudh (“to obstruct”), in 
which a nasal precedes the final consonant of the stem (ch. 6). Class Eight is exemplified 
by tan ("to stretch"), which adds -nu or -no to the root (ch. 7). Class Nine is exemplified 
by kri (“to buy”), in which -nå or -ni may be added to the root (ch. 8). Class Three is 
exemplified by hu (“to sacrifice”), in which the root is preceded by reduplication. Picter 
Verhagen (email communication, 7 May 2009) remarks that Jamgon Kongtrul appears 
to be following the Paradigms of Verbal Roots (Dhatupatha), which accords with the 
Kalapavyakarana, where nine classes of verbs are distinguished, in contrast to those of 
the Panini and Candra traditions. The latter are known to distinguish ten classes, adding 
the derivative Class Ten verbs, exemplified by cur (“to steal”), in which -aya is generally 
added to the strengthened root (ch. 9). For a Western philological presentation of all 
these verbal classes, see Whitney 1896, 599-779. 
Pieter Verhagen has noted (email communication, 7 May 2009) that adolayati may pos- 
sibly derive from the root dul (“to raise”), combined with the verbal preposition 2. Cf. 
Monier-Williams 2005, 488 s.v. dul and 498 s.v. dola; also Whitney 1963, 75. Another 
possible source of this derivative is £ -żul ("lift up"), which has a Vedic attestation as a 
Class Ten infinitive. Cf. Monier-Williams 2005, 135. On the termination -ayati in Bud- 
dhist hybrid Sansktit, sce also Edgerton 1955, 1:185. 
It is said in Jayadevas Commentary on the Grammar of Manjusri (Manjusrisabdavya- 
karana, T 4280) that some twenty such verbal roots have been obliquely mentioned in 
the major treatises of Candragomin, Kalapa, and Panini. See Jamyang Gyatso, Explana- 
tion of Elision, 621. 
Some of the special pratyabara abbreviations devised by Panini are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing pages. These are formed by the attachment of technical markers (anubandha, rjes 
su "brel ba) to an affix, indicating the various meta-rules for substitution, replacement 
and restricted usage. In transliterated form the technical markers are given in upper 
case, in order to distinguish them from the actual roots and affixes. On the role of the 
technical markers in the paradigms of the verbal roots, see also Palshule 1961. Among 
them, yaK indicates that a denominative affix -ya is to be suffixed to the short form of 
the root, commonly found in the perfect tense and benedictive. See Cardona 1988, 35. 
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Twenty-four such nouns are listed in Jamyang Gyatso, Explanation of Elision, 621. On 
saN, the desiderative termination, see the following note. 

These twelve derivative suffixes comprise (1) the desiderative suffix -saN (as in the 
example pipasami, “I wish to drink”); (2) the denominative suffix —kamyaC (as in the 
cxample putrakamyati, "He longs for a son"); (3) the denominative suffix KyaC (as in 
the example putriyati, “He seeks a son”); (4) the denominative zero suffix -v/P (as in 
the example asvati, “He behaves like a horse"); (s) the denominative suffix KyaN (as in 
the example asvayate, “He behaves like a horse”); (6) the denominative suffix Kya$ (as 
in che example lohitayati, "It turns red,” "It reddens"); (7) the denominative suffix -yaK 
(as in che aforementioned example kan dzyati, “It itches,’ “He scratches”); (8) the inten- 
sive suffix -yaN (as in the example papacyate, "He repeatedly cooks"); (9) the causative 
suffix NiC (as in the example corayati, "He causes/induces [someone] to steal”); (10) 
the periphrastic suffix -aya (as in the example "pazayita, "He should be praised"); (11) 
the periphrastic suffix -iya N (as in the example rtiyata, "He should be censured!"); and 
(12) the periphrastic suffix -niN (as in the example kamyita, “He should be desired!"). 
Among them, five are attached to the preceding verbal root directly, namely, -saN, -ya N, 
-ãya, -iyaN , and -niN (the last of these can also be attached directly to a nominal stem). 
Five of them can be attached directly to gender terminations, namely, -kamyaC, KyaC, 
-VIP, KyaS and KyaN, whereas -yaK can only be attached directly to a nominal stem. 
NiC can be attached directly to both gender terminations and verbal roots. These are 
all discussed in Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary, 153-175. Sec also Verhagen 
2001, 1:273. On the formation of causatives, see Whitney 1896, 1041-1052; on inten- 
sives, 1000- 1025; on desideratives, 1026-1040; and on denominatives, 1053-1068. 
The deleted agentive suffix -v, indicated by the void or zero-equivalent pratyabara 
(KvIP), is discussed in Cardona 1988, 435. See also Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Com- 
mentary, 198-299. 

On this distinction between the active voice (parasmaipada) and the middle voice 
(dtmanepada) in Sanskrit, see Whitney 1896, 528—531. 

The Commentary on the Grammar of Sárasvata (Sarasvatavyakarana) by Punjarája, 
though presently unavailable, was accessible to Situ Chokyi Jungne during the eigh- 
teenth century, and is cited extensively in his own re-translation of the root text, entitled 
mTsho ldan ma'i brda sprod pa'i rab byed, and in other works. Sec Verhagen 2001,1:177, 
198; also 2:127. 

This passage is quoted in Anubhütisvabhàva's Grammar of Sarasvata (T 4297), 362. 
The text was re-translated from Sanskrit under/the title »T3bo ldan ma'i rab byed by 
Situ Chokyi Jungne, and is contained in bKa’ brgyud pai gsung rab, 1: 381-602. On the 
latter's Light Rays/ Ocean of Eloquent Speech: A Commentary on the Sarasvata Grammar 
(mTsho ldan ma'i brda sprod gzung gi grel pa legs bshad ngag gi od zer/ rol mtsho), see also 
Verhagen 2001, 2:161-163. 

Anubandhas ending in N are said to indicate following inflections of the middle voice; 
those ending in V indicate following inflections of either voice (ubhayapada); while 
those ending in other letters indicate following inflections of the active voice. See Jam- 
yang Gyatso, Explanation of Elision, 622. 

The pratyahara aC indicates vowel a with moderate guna strengthening of the root, 
while GHaN indicates the vowel a with an extreme vrddhi strengthening of the root. 
On the distinctions between guna and vrddhi strengthening, see, e.g., Whitney 1896, 
81-84 (235-243). mE 

Eighteen verbal suffixes, indicated by £N (tiNantapada), and twenty-one nominal suf- 
fixes, indicated by sUP (subantapada), are recognized. These are all enumerated below, 
note 126. 
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See p. 122. 

The source for this sixfold classification is unclear, but see Troru Tsenam, Commentary 
on the Grammar of Sarasvata, 55-56. 

This verse is attributed to the poet and grammarian Vyadi, whose Commentary on Gram- 
matical Rules (Paribhasavrtti), concerning the meta-rules of Paninian grammar, is still 
extant. The list of synonyms does not appear to be included in cither of the extant ver- 
sions of the Wish-fulfilling Commentary of Amarasimha (Amaratikakamadhenu, con- 
tained in the Kangyur, T 4300), or in the later translation made by Situ Chokyi Jungnc, 
entitled Ming dang rtags rjes su ston pai bstan bcos chi med mdzod kyi rgya cher grel pa 
dod 'joi ba mo (Collected Works, vol. Nga). It is, however, found in the supplementary 
text to the final part of the Treasury of Amarasimha (Amarakosa), entitled Addendum to 
the Last Part of the Wish-fulfilling Commentary on the Treasury of Amarasimha (mDzod 
grel dod joi ‘phros glegs bam og ma), which was also translated into Tibetan by Situ 
Chokyi Jungne, Collected Works, vol. Ca, 314. On these writings, see Smith 2001, 204. 
Situ Chokyi Jungne, Collected Works, vol. Ca, 314, cites the commentary of Ugra 
(Drag po), which states that "citizen" includes within its range of meanings winc-seller, 
oil-presser, and potter, while "pattern" refers to numeric sequences, and so forth. With 
regard to the three attributes—lightness of being, motility, and dullness or incrtia— 
and their natural equilibrium, from the standpoint of Samkhya philosophy, see below, 
p. 407. 

This verse is found in Situ Chokyi Jungne, Collected Works, vol. Ca, 314. Cf. 
Satyadevamisra 2005, 359: prakrti yoni linge ca. 

The third and final part of the Treasury of Amarasimba concerns gender-based varia- 
tions of meaning, which are discussed in Situ Chokyi Jungne’s aforementioned supple- 
mentary translation of the Addendum. 

On indeclinables, see Whitney 1896, 403-417 (1096-1135). 

These twelve kinds of termination are listed above, note 110. 

TiN is a collective name for the personal terminations used in the conjugation of verbs. 
See Whitney 1896, 551-552. The enumeration of cighteen includes the first, second, and 
third person, singular, dual, and plural in respect of primary endings (which denotc 
present indicative, future, and subjunctive) and secondary endings (which denote thc 
imperfect, conditional, aorist, and optative). Perfect tense endings are derived from the 
former and imperatives from the latter. These distinctions apply to verbal roots of the 
active voice. Those of the middle voice are different. 

L-yig indicates a group of ten tenses and moods, in which all che ten terms begin with 
the coded letter /. These comprise the present indicative (LAT), perfect (IIT), periphras- 
tic future (IUT), future (IRT), subjunctive (IET), imperative (LOT), imperfect (LAN), 
optative (IIN), aorist (IUN) and conditional (IRN). See Verhagen 1991, 251. 

Here the expression pada (tshig), rendered as “phrases,” would indicate bound syntacti- 
cal word forms in contrast to the verbal roots themselves. 

See also the sections on the Kalapa Grammar in Troru Tsenam, Commentary on the 
Grammar of Sárasvata, 416-556. 

Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Commentary, 8-11, and the commentary on 279ff. 

Troru Tsenam, Commentary on the Grammar of Sarasvata, 429-431, and the commen- 
tary on 513-521. 

These primary nominal suffixes include tra and tha (appended to nouns of all genders); 
a, man, ra, and van (forming masculine and neuter substantives); an, tr, ma, yu, and va 
(forming masculine substantives); 4 and una (forming mostly masculine substantives); 
mi (forming masculine and feminine substantives); 5, z, ti, ni, and nu (forming feminine 
substantives); ana, as, is, us, and ru (forming neuter substantives); at, ana, and mana 
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(present and future participial suffixes); aniya, tavya, and ya (gerundive suffixes); iyams 
and istha (comparative and superlative suffixes); ta and na (forming past participles and 
substantives); tum (forming the infinitive); and vams (forming the perfect tense). 
These are all mentioned, above, note 110. See also Whitney 1896, 1065; and Verhagen 
2001, 1:273. 

On these feminine terminations, see Whitney 1896, 332, 334, and 1210, and Troru Tse- 
nam, Moonbeams Commentary, 459%. 

These are discussed specifically, from II.4-IV.4. See Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Com- 
mentary, 18-20, and the commentary on 482-684. The secondary nominal suffixes, 
which represent a further stage of derivation from the verbal root and the primary nomi- 
nal suffixes, include a (forming masculine and neuter adjectives preceded by vrddhi), a 
(forming feminine adjectives),4ni and i (forming feminine nouns), 4yana and i (form- 
ing masculine patronymics), in, ma, maya, ya, ra, la, mat, vat, van, and vin (forming 
possessive suffixes), ina (forming directional adjectives), iya (forming adjectives), ka 
and ika (forming diminutives and adjectives), tana (forming temporal adjectives), tama 
(forming superlatives and ordinals), tara (forming comparatives), fa and tva (forming 
feminine and neuter abstract nouns), tya (forming masculine and neuter nouns), tha 
(forming ordinal numbers), and bha (forming masculine nouns). 

The standard twenty-one case endings are s (nominative singular), au (nominative 
dual), as (nominative plural), am (accusative singular), au (accusative dual), gs (accusa- 
tive plural), 4 (instrumental singular), bhyam (instrumental dual), bhis (instrumental 
plural), e (dative singular), bhyam (dative dual), bhyas (dative plural), as (ablative sin- 
gular), bhyam (ablative dual), bhyas (ablative plural), as (genitive singular), os (geni- 
tive dual), am (genitive plural), i (locative singular), os (locative dual), and sz (locative 
plural). On these, sce Whitney 1896, 310, and more comprehensively on the subject of 
declension, 261-320. 

This comment is derived from Vararuci's Summation of Gender (Lingasamgraha) and 
auto-commentary, which were translated into Tibetan by Situ Chokyi Jungne. See 
Verhagen 2001, 2:112. More generally on Vararuci, see Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya 
1970, 85-86, 111-115, and 202-203; also Smith 2001, 198; and Verhagen 2001, 1:74-75 
170—171, 182, 184, and 195. 

On these distinctions, see Verhagen 2001, 2:23-2 4, and for further detail on the term 
bhava/ dngos po from both grammatical and logical perspectives, see 2:301-303. Also, 
Troru Tsenam, Commentary on the Grammar of Sarasvata, 224-230. 

Note that the root verse reads dbye ba for dbyi ba, as given in the commentary. See below. 
On these transformations, contingent on a preceding preposition, see Whitney 1896, 
104, where distinctions are made according to the different approaches of traditional 
and modern grammarians and lexicographers. See also Jamyang Gyatso, Explanation of 
Elision, 625. 

On the role of anubandba in general, see above, note 108; also Jamyang Gyatso, Explana- 
tion of Elision, 623ff. An important Tibetan source for the interpretation of anubandha 
is Situ Chokyi Jungnes Treatise on Sanskrit Grammar, explained according to the Gram- 
mar of Candragomin, entitled Ship Transporting Precious Gems [of Eloquence] Launching 
onto the Ocean of the Grammatical Textual Tradition (Legs bshad rin chen dren pai gru 
gzings), on which see Verhagen 2001, 2:169—180. 

Altogether ten vowels and twenty-two consonants may function as technical markers. 
The former comprise the vowels A, A, 1, J, U, U, R, L, E, and O, of which four (A, 1, U, and 
R) may be attached directly to roots. The twenty-two consonants comprise K, KH, GH, 
N, C, J, Ñ, T, TH, D, N, T, N, P, M, $, S, and S. See, e.g., Verhagen 2001, 1:38-39, where the 
verbal roots mentioned in sGra ‘byor ‘bam gnyis are listed. 
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Examples of verbal roots with a following vocalic technical marker include vidd 
(“knowing”) and sasU ("learning"), from which the forms vidya (“knowledge”) and sastr 
(“teacher”) are respectively derived. The examples of a preceding consonantal techni- 
cal marker, Tu- and Du-, which are given here, suggest that vowels are combined with 
the voicing of consonants in specific forms of nominal derivation (gsal byed kyi srog 
tu dbyangs sbyar bai rjes brel). See Jamyang Gyatso, Explanation of Elision, 624; also 
Kelzang Ngawang Damcho, Extensive Exegesis of the Sarasvata Grammar (dByangs can 
sgra mdoi rgyas bshad), 43 for an example of the marker Du-. As for -JR, given here to 
illustrate technical markers combining both vowels and consonants, see Kelzang Nga- 
wang Damcho, op. cit., 39, which offers the example yujIR (“joining”), from which the 
word yoga (“union”) is derived. 

See above, note 110 and 116. 

The technical marker LAT (mis-transcribed as PAT), as mentioned above in note 127, 
suggests the present indicative, while Nas/ represents the ablative singular case-ending 
—as. On the latter, see Cardona 1988, 31. 

On -T (takara, t-yig) as a technical marker indicating gender, see Kelzang Ngawang 
Damcho, Extensive Exegesis, 582-584. Pieter Verhagen points out (email communica- 
tion, 7 May 2009) that the technical marker -aT indicates a short letter -a, and -4T 
indicates a long vowel -Z, whereas -a without the technical marker is considered neutral, 
either long or short. 

Should this pratyahara not take the form nUM. See Cardona 1988, 40, according to 
which "the augment » (nUM) is inserted after the last vowel of a neuter stem that ends 
in a vowel, a non-nasal stop, or a spirant.” See also Troru Tsenam, Moonbeams Com- 
mentary, 885-888, where the examples given suggest that the augments here are those 
representing singular, dual, and plural inflections. 

On indeclinable words (avyayibhavanubandha), scc Whitney 1896, 1096-1135, and on 
their derivatives, 1202 and 1205. On permitted finals, see 122 and 139-152. 

All the ten permitted final vowels which occur as technical markers (anubandha) and 
have the function of facilitating the pronunciation of a given sound (brjod par byed pa'i 
don) are implied here, exemplified by the syllable A. They are all listed above, note 142. 
Jamyang Gyatso, Explanation of Elision, 623, adds that although these vowels that facili- 
tate pronunciation are generally not elided, they may be elided in special circumstances. 
Whitney 1896, 125-128, describes the possible vowel combinations that may occur when 
a final inherent a is followed by an initial vowel. 

Jamyang Gyatso, Explanation of Elision, 625, lists some examples of the technical mark- 
ers that denote peculiarities of inflection (khyad par gyi don), and which are dropped 
when the inflections are applied. Among them are those denoting inflections indica- 
tive of declension (gnas don), gender (rtags don), number (grangs don), and action 
(bya bai don). Copious examples may also be found throughout Mamhikawi's Appli- 
cation of Terminations Indicative of Declension: A Commentary on the Kalapasutra 
(Kalapasutravrtti syadvibhaktiprakriya, T 4288), vol. She, ff. 54b-97a; and in Sarva- 
dhara's Analysis of the Terminations Indicating Verbal Morphology from the Kalapa 
Grammar (Tyadyantaprakriyavicarita, T 4289), vol. She, ff. 103b, 105a; and so forth. 
The rules governing elision in all such cases are also explained in the Joyous Music: Mind 
Treasury of Proverbs (dPer brjod blo gter dgyes pai rol mo (attributed to Panchen Tenpei 
Wangchuk), according to the tradition of the Kalapasitra, and in Situ Chokyi Jungne's 
Ship Transporting Precious Gems [of Eloquence], according to the tradition of the Gram- 
mar of Candragomin (Candravyakarana). 

Some of these technical markers (anubandha), which are attached directly to the verbal 
roots or to substantives, are listed by Jamyang Gyatso, Explanation of Elision, 623-624. 
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These are: pra- (rab-tu), para- (mchog-tu), apa- (lhag par), sam- (yang dag par), anu- (rjes 
su), ava- (phul du), nir- (bral bar), dur- (ngan par), vi- (rnam par), à- (legs par), ni- (nges 
par), adhi- (shin tu), api- (slar), ati- (dag par), su- (bde bar), ut- (mtho bar), abhi- (mngon 
par), prati- (yongs su), and upa- (nye bar). See Whitney 1896, 1123-1130. 

Herc the text reads thob (“obtain”). 

Final K as a technical marker indicates the absence of guna vowel strengthening. 

On the rules that govern vowel strengthening, see Whitney 1896, 27 and 235-243. 
This passage derives from Kelzang Ngawang Damcho, Extensive Exegesis, 520-521, 
yuvor anakau, yu vu dag gi ana aka dag go. Cf. Panini, 7.1.1. On yu, see Whitney 1896, 
1165; on ama, 1150; and on aka, 1181. 

In certain secondary suffixes, final ch is substituted by iya, Cf. Panini, 4th and sth 
adhyaya at several places (e.g., Abhyankar 1961, 157, s.v. cha). On iya, sec also Whitney 
1896, 1215c. 

Sec above, note 126. 

See Kelzang Ngawang Damcho, Extensive Exegesis, 585. 

This occurs after a stem ending in a, as when urksae becomes urksaya. See Cardona 1988, 
21, 

Whitney 1896, 98-259 offers a comprehensive exposition of sandhi and its rules. 

See specifically Whitney 1896, 234-254. 

Sec, e.g., Troru Tsenam, Commentary on the Grammar of Sarasvata, 164-197. 

These comprise six categories of descriptive compound, two of dual compounds, two 
of indeclinable compounds, eight of dependent compounds, seven of exocentric com- 
pounds, and four types of coordinative compound. See Verhagen 1991, 190. 

The lineages of Buddhist logic derive from the classical Indian works of Dignaga, 
Dharmakirti, and their commentators, which are contained in the Tshad ma section 
of the Tengyur. Jamgon Kongtrul recounts the origins of this literary genre in Nga- 
wang Zangpo 2010: 385-392. The indigenous Tibetan commentarial tradition is more 
extensive—see Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Treatises, 617—624 and www.tbrc.org, 
T370, which currently lists 135 texts. Among them are Kadampa works such as Chapa 
Chokyi Senge’s Dispelling Mental Darkness: Root Text and Commentary Integrating 
[Dharmakirti’s| Seven Treatises on Valid Cognition (Tshad ma sde bdun bsdus pa yid gi 
mun sel) and Chomden Rigpci Raldri’s Ornamental Flower of [Dbarmakirti's] Seven 
Treatises on Valid Cognition (Tshad ma sde bdun rgyan gyi me tog), as well as Bodong 
Panchen' Exegesis on the Systematic Presentation of Valid Cognition according to Bud- 
dhism, as stated in Dharmakirti’s Drops of Reasoning (Rigs thigs las gsungs pai nang 
pai tshad ma'i rnam gebag bshad pa). Important Sakya writings on logic include Sakya 
Panditas Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning (Tshad ma rigs gter), and the commentaries 
elucidating his writings and those of Dharmakirti which were composed, in particular, 
by Zilungpa Sakya Chokden and Gorampa Sonam Senge. Within the Kagyu school, 
Karmapa VII Chodrak Gyatso's Ocean of the Textual Tradition of Logical Reasoning 
(Rigs pa'i gzhung lugs kyi rgya mtsho) has been most influential. Gelukpa authors have 
placed great emphasis on the study of logic—their most influential exemplars includ- 
ing Khedrubje Gelek Pelzangpo’s Ornament of the Seven Treatises Clearing Mental 
Obscurity (Tshad ma sde bdun gyi rgyan yid kyi mun sel), Panchen Sonam Drakpa's 
Commentary on Difficult Points in tbe Exposition of Valid Cognition, entitled Complete 
Revelation of Enlightened Intention (rGyas pa'i bstan bcos tshad ma rnam grel gyi dka’ 
grel dgongs pa rab gsal), and Phurbuchok Tsultrim Jampa Gyatso's Magic Key of the 
Path of Reason: A Presentation of the Collected Topics, Analyzing the Meaning of Valid 
Cognition (Tshad mai gzhung don ‘byed pai bsdus grva rnam gebag rigs lam phrul gyi 
lde mig). Finally, Nyingma contributions are exemplified by the more recent writings 
of Jamgon Mipham Gyatso. 
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Tib. phyt rabs la, lit., “among later generations.” The term bsdus pa could refer to the 
original Tibetan commentarial summaries of the writings of Dharmakirti, but in this 
context it most likely refers to the later refinements of these summaries in the Collected 
Topics (bsDus grva), on which sec below, note 242; also Dreyfus 1997, 22, and Rogers 
2009, 21-25 and 281ff. 

The first chapter of Sakya Panchen's Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning, entitled "Exam- 
ination of the Object" (yul brtag rab tu byed pa), is a useful primary source for this sec- 
tion. See root verses, pp. 4—5, and auto-commentary, pp. 39-58. 

On the definition of substance in terms of its causal effectiveness, see Dreyfus 1997, 
776., and on the distinction between compounded and uncompounded phenomena, 
Pruden 1988, 1:59ff. l 

See below, pp. 147-151, on cognitive phenomena. 

With regard to the use of the term “predominant condition” or “empowering condi- 
tion" in Buddhist phenomenology, sce below, Part Two, pp. 524-527; also Pruden 1988, 
1:303-304. 

Sources that discuss the distinction between positive and negative concomitance 
include Kajiyama 1958. Along with the property of the thesis (paksadharmatvam, phyogs 
chos), these form the “three recognized logical criteria” (zrairapya, tshul gsum). Sce also 
Dreyfus 1997, 171 and 510. 

This distinction is succinctly defined in Dreyfus 1997, $47: “The direct cause produces 
its effect immediately after its disappearance, in opposition to the indirect causcs, which 
are not immediately effective.” 

The four secondary conditions (caturpratyaya) are discussed below, Part Two, p. 527. 
Tib. mdun gyi rdul chung tha gcig. Such particles are arguably either non-substantial 
or substantial. Sce also Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary (Bod skad dang legs sbyar gyi 
tshig mdzod chen mo) 16 vols. (Sarnath: Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 
1993-2005), 2664, which quotes the Szzra of Extensive Play (Lalitavistarasutra), stat- 
ing that there are seven indivisible atomic particles (paramanu, rdul phra rab) forming 
a single atom (truti, rdul chung ngu). 

See above, p. 107; also on the momentariness of the continuum of time, sce Dreyfus 
1997, 60-65. Pruden 1988-1990, 474—475, discusses measures of time. 

Dreyfus 1997, 250-260, compares the concept of “object-universals” (don spyi) from 
contrasting Gelukpa and Sakyapa standpoints. 

Chapa Chokyi Senge’s exposition of this typology is presented, along with Sakya cri- 
tiques, in Dreyfus 1997, 379-399, and the non-deceptiveness of applied objects is also 
discussed, 300-310. Apparent objects specifically are said to include real things, object- 
universals, and non-existents (382). 

On these three categories of appraisable objects, see Tillemans 1999, 28-30. 

See Dreyfus 1997, 48-50 and 67-72, on further distinctions between rang mtshan and 
spyi mtshan. 

The philosophical implications of Dharmakirti’s views on direct perception and infer- 
ence are discussed in Dreyfus 1997, 296-298 and 312-315. 

Just as impurities are said to be ascertained by the process of burning, cutting, and 
polishing, so the scriptures are similarly to be investigated through these three types 
of scrutiny (dpyad pa gsum). In this regard, Santaraksita in his Summation of the Real 
(Tattvasamgraha), vv. 3340-3344, compares the study of the Buddhist scriptures to 
the purification of gold by burning, cutting, and polishing. See also Dudjom Rin- 
poche 1991, 1:122, and Tillemans 1999, 30 and 47-51, on scripturally based inference, 
which equates dpyad pa gsum with the "three criteria" (tshul gsum)—inferencc through 
the power of fact, inference based on conviction, and inference based on univer- 
sal acceptance. 
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On this verse from Nagárjunas Precious Garland (Ratnavali), see Tillemans 1999, 48. 
The fifth chapter of Sakya Panchens Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning, entitled “Exam- 
ination of the Signified and the Signifier” (brjod bya rjod byed brtag rab tu byed pa), 
refers to this distinction. See root verses, pp. 11-13, and auto-commentary, pp.114-128. 
Also, Dreyfus 1997, 272-275. 

On this distinction, made by Sakyapa logicians, see Dreyfus 1997, 163. 

The second chapter of Sakya Panchen’s Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning, entitled 
“Examination of the Cognizing Intellect” (shes byed kyi blo brtag rab tu byed pa), also 
discusses this subject. See root verses, pp. 5-7, and auto-commentary, pp. 58-71. 
Dreyfus 1997, 272-275. 

Dreyfus 1997, 432. 

Tib. jug ldog gi gzhi. Thubten Jinpa Langri notes (email communication, 29 March 
2010) that this expression relates to the demonstrations or illustrations (mtshon gzhi) 
of descriptive attributes in the context of their actual usage, as in the construction of 
meaningful sentences. On the related expression ‘jug /dog byed pa, see above, note 91. 
Further information on universals and type-universals can be found in Dreyfus 1997, 
chs. 7-9. 

These comprise earth, water, fire, air, visible objects, odors or smells, tastes, and tangible 
objects. As such they are composites of the material elements, for which reason they are 
regarded in Geluk epistemological thinking as metaphorical rather than real universals. 
See Dreyfus 1997, 107-109. 

On divergent Sakya and Geluk interpretations of Dharmakirti’s view concerning predi- 
cate and subject oriented expressions, see Dreyfus 1997, 185-187. 

Dreyfus 1997, 245 refers also to the “preclusion of the contradictory” (dngos gal gcod 
pa). 

Cf. the discussion on conceived and actual signifiers in Dreyfus 1997, 273-274, which 
is based on Sakya sources, principally the writings of Gorampa. 

For Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of the five psycho-physical aggregates— forms, feel- 
ings, perceptions, formative predispositions, and consciousness—see below, Part Two, 
pp. 477-531. The fourfold aggregate excludes form, in the case of sentient individuals 
who are said to inhabit the world-system of formlessness (arupyadbatu). 

Jamgon Kongtrul's presentation of valid and invalid cognition follows below, p. 151 ff. 
On the relationship between conceptual cognition and universals, see Dreyfus 1997, 
144-146. 

Regarding this distinction between generally and specifically characterized phenomena, 
see above, note 178. 


_ For an evaluation of this development of Indian and Tibetan thought, see Williams 


1998. 

Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of the six or eight modes of consciousness is given 
below, Part Two, pp. 511-530. 

These are discussed individually in Part Two, pp. 492-506, on the basis of their analysis 
in Asangas Compendium of Phenomenology (Abbidbarmasamuccaya). 

An important source for the examination of direct perception (mngon sum brtag rab tu 
byed pa) is che ninth chapter of Sakya Panchen's Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning. Sce 
root verses, pp. 23-26, and auto-commentary, pp. 226-264. 

For Jamgon Kongtruls summary of sense organs and sense objects in Buddhist phenom- 
enology, see below, Part Two, pp. 479-489. 

On the functionality of mental consciousness in Buddhist phenomenology, sec below, 
pp. 527-530. 

See Williams 1998 on the role of reflexive awareness. 
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On these distinctions between pious attendants, hermit buddhas, and bodhisattvas, 
including their different experiences of the path of insight, see, for example, the 
Nyingma presentation in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:223-237; and Jamgon Kongtrul’s 
own account in Callahan 2007: 85-174. 

On the threefold criteria, see below, pp. 159-160; also Tillemans 1999, 38-39. The last 
two chapters of Sakya Panchens Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning, entitled “Exami- 
nation of Inference for Ones Own Sake” (rang don rjes dpag brtag rab tu byed pa) and 
"Examination of Inference for the Sake of Others” (gzban don rjes dpag brtag pai rab tu 
byed pa), are important sources. See root verses, pp. 26-36, and auto-commentary, pp. 
264-369. 

See above, note 180. On the three types of inference outlined here, sec also Rogers 2009, 
305-306 and 444-447. | 

On this distinction and their common validity, see Dreyfus 1997, 392, which states: “A 
perception able to induce immediate ascertainment is an internally valid cognition. A 
perception unable to do so is an externally valid cognition.” 

Contradiction or exclusion is discussed in Dreyfus 1997, 144-147 and 158-160; also 
Rogers 2009, 253-259. The seventh chapter of Sakya Panchens Treasure of Valid Logical 
Reasoning, entitled “Examination of Contradiction” (gal ba brtag rab tu byed pa), is also 
an important source. See root verses, pp. 17-19, and auto-commentary, pp. 167-178. 
On relation, see Dreyfus 1997, 136, 140, and 174-175; also the sixth chapter of Sakya 
Panchen’s Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning, entitled "Examination of Relations" (‘brel 
pa brtag rab tu byed pa). See root verses, pp. 13-17, and auto-commentary, pp. 128-167. 
The two types of negation, as differentiated by Sántaraksita, are discussed in Dreyfus 
1997, 233-249. 

On proof, see Dreyfus 1997, 234-236 and 247-249; also the fourth chapter of Sakya 
Panchen's Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning, entitled " Examination of Proof and Elim- 
ination” (sgrub pa dang gzhan sel brtag rab tu byed pa). See root verses, pp. 8-11, and 
auto-commentary, pp. 82-114. l 

The “examination of universals” (spyi dang bye brag brtag rab tu byed pa) is presented in 
the third chapter of Sakya Panchen’s Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning: root verses, pp. 
7-8, and auto-commentary, pp. 71-82. 

This definition of particulars or individuations is reiterated in Dreyfus 1997, 171-174. 
Primary sources include the third chapter of Sakya Panchens treatise. 

The concepts of identity and difference are discussed in Dreyfus 1997, 173-179. 

On the distinction between perceptions or non-conceptual subjects as affirmative 
engagement and conceptual subjects as eliminative engagement, see Dreyfus 1997, 265. 
Sancaraksita differentiates all three types of elimination. See Dreyfus 1997, 241ff. See 
also the fourth chapter of Sakya Panchen’s Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning: root 
verses, pp. 8-11, and auto-commentary, pp. 82-114. | 

The eighth chapter of Sakya Panchen' Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning is entitled 
"Examination of Defining Characteristics" (»mtsban nyid brtag rab tu byed pa): root 
verses, pp. 19-23, and auto-commentary, pp. 179-226. 

The three substantially existent properties of defining characteristics are also enumer- 
ated as "the presence of a defining characteristic (mtshan nyid yin pa), the establishment 
of a defining characteristic upon its demonstration (rang gi mtshan gzhii steng du grub 
pa), and the lack of engagement in other defining characteristics extraneous to its own 
demonstrable object (rang gi mtshon bya las gzhan pa'i mtshan nyid mi byed pa)." See 
Zhang Yisun et al., Great Tibetan-Chinese Dictionary, 2854. 

See, e.g., Dreyfus 1997, 272-275, on signification, and 299-301, on engagement or 
application. 
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The practical application of the relationship between definition, definiendum, and illus- 
tration is explored in Rogers 2009, 288-297. 

The eight ostensible factors (/tar snang brgyad) may be identified as the incomplete coun- 
terparts of the eight approaches to logical entailment (khyab pa sgo brgyad), on which 
see below, pp. 175-176. They are all identified as unreliable modes of epistemology. 

On substance-phenomena and distinguishing counterpart phenomena, see Dreyfus 
1997, 158-168. 

For a more detailed discussion on these three criteria, see Rogers 2009, 33-77 on the 
first, 109-122 on the second, 102-128 on the third, and 360-363 on all combined. The 
tenth chapter of Sakya Panchens Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning, entitled " Examina- 
tion of Reasoning for One's Own Sake” (rang don brtag rab tu byed pa), is a key primary 
source. See root verses, pp. 26-32, and auto-commentary, pp. 264-330. 

The distinction between sapaksa and vipaksa is discussed in Tillemans 1999, 89-116. See 
also Rogers 2009, 100-107. 

On these three criteria in relation to universals, see Dreyfus 1997, 199-200. 

The three axioms are mentioned in Dreyfus 1997, 477, with references to Gorampa 
Sonam Senge's Explanation of Difficult Points in [Sa-pan s) Treasury of Valid Cognition 
(Tshad ma rig gter gyi dka’ gnas rnam par bshad pa). Among these three, the axiom of the 
result relates to causal inferences; the axiom of identity governs inferences determined 
by the internal relations between a subject of phenomena and its phenomena; while the 
axiom of the absence of the objective referent applies to negative inferences, such as the 
modus tollens of classical Western logic. See also Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, vol. 1, n95. On 
the nuances of the last of these axioms, see also Tillemans 1999, 153ff.; and on the axiom 
of identity in particular, see Steinkellner 1991, 311-324. 

The distinction between genuine reason that is made for one’s own sake (rang don gyi 
rtags) and for the sake of others (gzhan don gyi rtags) is analyzed, for example, in chs. 
10 and 11 of Sakya Pandita's Tshad ma rigs pai gter. For a brief discussion on the distinc- 
tions between proof of meaning (don sgrub) and conventional terms (tha snyad sgrub), 
see also Rogers 2009, 284—286; and for an extensive discussion on genuine reason or 
correct signs in general, ibid., 149-326. 

These three types of ostensible evidence are all presented below, with examples, pp. 173- 
175. See also Rogers 2009, 327-357; and specifically on uncertain evidence, Tillemans 
1999, 97-100. 

The use of correct analogous examples and non-analogous examples in Sakya Panchen’s 
Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning is discussed in Tillemans 1999, 98. See also Rogers 
2009, 103-107. 

The technical jargon utilized in the context of formal debate is examined by Tillemans 
1999, 117-149. Cf. Rogers 2009, 25-29. 

With regard to the distinctions between the antagonist and the respondent, whether 
actual or intentionally imagined, see Rogers 2009, 312-317. The last chapter of Sakya 
Panchen’s Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning is entitled “Examination of Reasoning for 
the Sake of Others” (gzhan don rjes dpag rab tu byed pa). See root verses, pp. 32-36, and 
auto-commentary, pp. 330-366. 

On correct and ostensible statements of proof, see Perdue 1976; also Rogers 2009, 
132—138 and 363ff. 

On correct and ostensible refutation, see Perdue 1976. 

Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of consequential reasoning is summarized below, pp. 
169—172, and in greater detail in Callahan 2007, 223-247. For a general survey of the 
applications of consequential reasoning in Madhyamaka, see Ruegg 1981; for interpreta- 
tions of Candrakirti's exposition, Huntington and Wangchen 1989, Padmakara Transla- 
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tion Group 2002, and Dewar 2008; and for recent research, Dreyfus and McClintock 
2003. 

On the formal language and procedures of debate, see Tillemans 1999, 117ff. 

Such as in the works of Phurbuchok, on which see below, note 242. 

This fundamental distinction is made at the start of Sakya Panchen’s auto-commentary 
to Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning, ch. 1, p. 39. Subsequently these two lines were 
adopted by Gorampa Sonam Senge to encapsulate the entire content of his extensive 
commentary, entitled Faultless Commentary on the Intention of the Seven Treatises and 
Their Satra Revealing the Meaning [of Sa-pan s] Treasury of Logical Reasoning (sDe bdun 
mdo dang bras pai dgongs pa phyin ci ma log par grel pa tshad ma rigs pai gter gyi don gsal 
bar byed pa). Dreyfus 1997 refers to this influential treatise; specifically on spyi /dog, sec 
$01n39. 

The formal title of this extensive text, which seeks to identify Dhamakirti with the 
Tibetan philosophical view of Great Madhyamaka, is Oceanic Textbook on Logical Rea- 
soning Where the Rivers of All Eloquence of Valid Cognition Converge (Tshad ma legs 
par bshad pa thams cad kyi chu bo yongs su du ba'i rigs pai gzhung lugs kyi rgya mtsho), 
contained in bKa’ brgyud pai gsung rab, vols. 6-7. A few references may be found in 
Dreyfus 1997, 484n36, 485n11, and 486nz5. Also, on the influence of this work and its 
author upon Zilungpa Shakya Chokden, see Dreyfus 1997, 28-29 and 431. 

On Ngok Loden Sherab, see Kuijp 1983, 372-387. On Chapa Choseng, see also Kuijp 
1978, 359-369, and Dreyfus 1997, 22 and passim. Chapa Choseng’s composition, enti- 
tled Dispelling Mental Darkness: Root-text and Commentary Integrating |Dharmakirtis] 
Seven Treatises on Valid Cognition (Tshad ma bsdus pa yid kyi mun sel), is regarded as 
the precursor of the Collected Topics (bsdus grva) genre. On this, see Longdol Lamas 
Enumeration of Terms Based on (tbe Treatises of] Logic, Including the Exposition of Valid 
Cognition (Tshad ma rnam grel sogs gtan tshigs rig pa las byung ba'i ming gi rnam grangs), 
in his Collected Works, 1:608-610. Chapas early realistic interpretation of Dharmakirti 
is also discussed in Dreyfus 1997, 276. 

This passage is found in Longdol Lama, Enumeration of Terms, pp. 608—609. It is 
addressed to the monks of Kyemotshal in Dreyul, Rinpung County. The monastery was 
founded in 1449 by Jamchen Rabjampa Sangyepel (1411-1485), a student of Rongton 
Mawei Senge. It was renowned for its dialectical college, established by Rinpung Norbu 
Zangpo. See Ferrari 1958, 165. 

I have tentatively suggested that the topic saga btsan bar btsan phyi btsan should be inter- 
preted as “cogency (btsan thabs) of the antagonist (saga rgol), the mediator (bar mi), and 
the respondent (phy: rgol).” Thubten Jinpa Langri concurs (email communication, 29 
March 2010) that this refers to the scope of the language employed by different parties 
in the context of a debate, adding that the equivalent topic listed by later Geluk writ- 
ers is termed "formal procedures for accepting [an argument] (khas blangs song tshul).” 
Another, less probable, alternative is that this expression could be interpreted to mean 
“cogency of the premise, middle term, and conclusion.” 

Longdol Lama, Enumeration of Terms, 608-609, explains how this enumeration of 
eighteen collected topics is based on the tradition of Chapa Choseng, contrasting it 
with later Geluk presentations such as Tsenpo Ngawang Trinle’s arrangement, which 
includes concise, intermediate, and extensive listings, respectively in eleven, fifteen, and 
twenty-one topics. The refinement and culimation of this three-stage exposition of the 
Collected Topics (bsDus grva che ‘bring chung gsum) is found in the Yongs dzin bsdus grua, 
otherwise known as the Magic Key of the Path of Reasoning (Rigs lam ‘phrul gyi lde mig) 
which was composed by Phurbuchok Tsultrim Jampa Gyatso Pelzangpo (1825-1901), a 
contemporary of Jamgon Kongtrul. On this work, see also Rogers 1980 and the transla- 
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tions in Rogers 2009; also Perdue 1976; and Lati Rinpoche, Hopkins, and Napper 1986. 
Other important precursors of Phurbuchok's Collected Topics include Tsongkhapa’s 
Gateway to the Seven Sections on Logic Clearing the Obscuration of Aspirants (sDe bdun 
la ‘jug pai sgo don gnyer yid kyi mun sel), Khedrub Gelek Pelzangpos Ornament of the 
Seven Treatises Clearing Mental Obscurity (Tshad ma sde bdun gyi rgyan yid kyi mun sel) 
and Konchok Tenpei Dronme’s Magic Key Opening a Hundred Doors of Logical Reason- 
ing (Rigs lam sgo braya ‘byed pa'i ‘phrul gyi lde mig). 

For Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of the five sensory activity fields, see below, Part 
Two, pp. 537-540; and on superimposition (sgro dogs), Dreyfus 1997, 68 and 77. 

See below, Part Two, pp. 526-530. l 

For an analysis of the distinction between extraneous or non-apperceptive awareness 
(anyasamvedana, gzhan rig) and intrinsic or reflexive awareness (svasamvedana, rang 
rig), see Williams 1998. 

On the sensory activity field of phenomena and the fifty-one mental states, see below, 
Part Two, pp. 483-484 and 496—506, respectively. 

The sixteen aspects of the four truths (caturaryasatya, bden bzhi) are enumerated in, e.g., 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 2:173-174. Cf. Jamgon Kongtrul's explanation in Callahan 
2007, 115-119. 

Jamgon Kongtrul summarizes the distinctions between the perception of a sublime 
pious attendant or bodhisattva and that of a buddha in Book Six, Part Three of the 
present work. See Callahan 2007. 

Thisisareferencetoa passage in Dharmakirti’s Proofof Otber Minds (Santanantarasiddhi- 
nama-prakarana, T 4219), Tshad ma, vol. Che, f. 359a, which states: “The comprehen- 
sion of all objects by the Transcendent Lord [Buddha] is inconceivable because it goes 
beyond the [mundane] cognition ofall sensa and expressible objects (bcom ldan das kyis 
don thams cad su chud pa ni bsam gyis mi khyab ste / rnam pa thams cad du shes pa dang 
brjod pai yul las das pa'i phyir ro)? In other words, the direct perception of the buddhas, 
being inconceivable, is excluded from the categories that are listed here. On the rationale 
for the inclusion of yoga as a means of direct perception, see Tillemans 1999, 245n32. 
See above, note 247; also Callahan 2007, 115-119. 

Regarding Jamgon Kongtrul's summary of the two kinds of selflessness, see Callahan 
2007, 162-164, 204—205, and 234. 

Dreyfus 1997, 140, 143. 

Jamgon Kongtrul' analysis of dissonant and purified mental states (sems kyi steng gi kun 
byang), along with their seeds, can be found below, in Part Two, pp. 498-506. 

On the importance of renunciation and antidotes (spang gnyen), see, e.g., Padmakara 
Translation Group 1994, 263ff. 

Sec Tillemans 1999, 27-51, on the validity of scriptural authority. 

See above, note 226. 

On the three kinds of scrutiny, see above, note 180; and on concealed intention, see the 
discussion in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:217-222. 

According to Khenpo Tsultrim Gyatso, the source of the verscs cited in this section is 
the Collected Topics of Logical Reasoning (Rigs bsdus) of Zhamar VI Garwang Chokyi 
Wangchuk—a text which is generally thought to be no longer extant, but which may 
still possibly resurface when the Collected Works of Zhamar VI are published. Thanks 
to Karl Brunnhólzl for this observation. 

Tib. saga btsan phy btsan. See above, note 241. 

Tib. skor ‘bebs. Thubten Jinpa Langri points out that these iterations would include the 
use of double negatives, and so forth. 
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For Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of Great Madhyamaka, see Callahan 2007, 249- 
268; also Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:206—216. 

The determination of selflessness and freedom from conceptual elaboration are the frui- 
tional achievements of Madhyamaka. Sec, e.g., Dewar 2008, 314-428. 

Garwang Chokyi Wangchuk (1584-1630) was a student of the Ninth Karmapa Wang- 
chuk Dorje and teacher of the Tenth Karmapa, Choying Dorje. See Douglas and White 
1976, 82-83. 

See above, note 228. 

Cf. the discussion on unestablished reasoning in Rogers 2009, 350-357 and 465-468. 
Also, on contradictory reasoning, see Rogers 2009, 329—333 and 453-456. 
Unascertained reasoning is also examined in Rogers 2009, 338-350 and 457-464. 
Here the text reads “if x is not the evidence” (rtags de nyid min pas), but sec Nyima and 
Dorje 2001, 648. 

SK, 246, reads mthun khyab for thur khyab. 

According to Taktsang Lotsawa Sherab Rinchen’s Ocean of Wealth (dPal 'byor rgya 
mtsho, dPal ldan sa skya pa'i gsung rab, vol. 3), part 1, p. 162, this passage appears to bc 
extracted specifically from the Analysis of Monastic Discipline (Vinayavibhanga). 

Skt. aupadhikapunya, Tib. rdzas las byung bai bsod nams. 

For an influential practical guide to the cultivation of the four immeasurable aspira- 
tions, comprising loving-kindness, compassion, empathetic joy, and equanimity, see 
Patrul Rinpoches explanation in Padmakara Translation Group 1994, 195-217. 

The origins of the Nirgranthas, from which the Jains are said to have evolved, are dis- 
cussed in Basham 1959, 290, and in Dundas 2002, 121. Some artistic endeavors were 
included by the Jains in a list of proscribed “joyful” activities (paramadacarana). See 
Dasgupta 1922, 1:200. Equally, Basham 1959, 294, and Sharma 1965, 124 and 130, refer 
to the importance in Jainism of abstinence from the negative influence of property and 
material possessions (parigrahapapa). Yet there are other Jain sources deeming arts and 
crafts to be respectable pursuits, not for the nirgrantha ascetics but for the laity. Sce 
Jaini 1979, 172, and the significant contribution of Jain sculpture of the Mathura school 
cannot be denied. Jamgon Kongtrul’s brief presentation of Jainism can be found below, 
PP. 414-415. 

Cf. Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:98. The indigenous Indian literature concerning the 
fine arts (silpafastra, bzo rig) includes commentaries on specific chapters or elements 
of the Buddhist tantras, some of which are contained in the Tengyur and mentioned 
by Jamgon Kongtrul in the following pages. Among them are the works of Kuladatta, 
Jagaddarpana, Sakyamitra, and Atreya. For Kongtrul's account of the origins of sacred 
art and writing, see Ngawang Zangpo 2010, 395-405. The genre also includes a wide 
range of non-Buddhist texts, on which see T. Hopkins 1971 and Boner 1966. A fairly 
short listing of indigenous Tibetan commentaries on the fine arts can be found in 
Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Treatises, 22-23; also online at www.tbrc.org, T361. 
Among them, Sakya Pandita’s Treatise on Artistic Form (bZo rig sku gzugs kyi bstan 
bcos), Khedrub Gelek Pelzangpos Iconometry of Kalacakra (Dus ‘khor gyi thig rtsa), and 
Jamgon Mipham Gyatsos Cornucopia of Practical Techniques Pertaining to the Arts (bZo 
gnas nyer mkhoi za ma tog) are well known in different traditions. 

Taktsang Lotsawa Sherab Rinchen, Ocean of Wealth, 165. 

This verse is also quoted in Taktsang Lotsawa Sherab Rinchen, Ocean of Wealth, 165-166. 
Taktsang Lotsawa Sherab Rinchen, Ocean of Wealth, 166. 

The one-day observances (upavasa, bsnyen gnas) form one category of the pratimoksa 
vows of monastic discipline (vinaya). There are eight specific observances, including 
the four primary vows not to kill, steal, lie, or commit sexual misconduct, and the 
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supporting vows to renounce intoxicants, luxurious or high seats, indulgence in song, 
dance, and ornaments, and eating during the afternoon. On the categories of the outer 
mantra vehicles of Action Tantra, Conduct Tantra, and Yoga Tantra, in which the dci- 
ties arc not depicted in sexual embrace (chags bral), sec, e.g, Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:268-273. Jamgon Kongtrul's particular presentation of the one-day observances is 
contained in Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1998, 92-93; and his explanation of 
the commitments observed according to the outer tantras can be found in the same 
work, pp. 230-242. 

For an account of the significance of empowerment ceremonies (abhiseka), through 
which the meditator is introduced to the practices of the inner vehicles of the way of 
secrct mantra, sec Dorje 1987, 783-811 and 865—881; and on the various classifications 
of che associated commitments (samvara) and sacraments (dam rdzas), sec Dorje 1991, 
71-95. Useful works on the making of offering tormas (mchod gtor) include Rigdzin 
Jigme Lingpas Illustrations of Torma Offerings According to the Innermost Spirituality 
of Longchenpa (Klong chen snying thig gi gtor mai dpe'u ris), text and illustrations; also 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1956, 347-454; and Beyer 1973, 217-222 and 340-346. Jamgon 
Kongtrul’s presentation of the commitments of inner tantra can be found in Kalu Rin- 
poche Translation Group 1998, 256ff.; while his analysis of the inner mantra vehicles, 
comprising Mahayoga, Anuyoga, and Atiyoga as well as Father Tantra, Mother Tantra, 
and Non-dual Tantra, is contained in Guarisco and McLeod 2005, 141ff. 

Vairocana is the peaceful meditational deity indicative of buddha body, while 
Vighnantaka is an aspect of Mahabala and gatekeeper of the assembled peaceful dci- 
ties, who eliminates obstacles. For descriptions of Vairocana, see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, 
Great Anthology of Buddhist Icons (Bod brgyud nang bstan lha tshogs chen mo), 217; 
Willson and Braucn 2000, 104d; Vessantara 1993, 117-126; Dorje 1987, 649; and Dorje 
2005, 97. A description of Vighnantaka can be found in Jigme Chokyi Dorje, op. cit., 
803-804, and Willson and Brauen 2000, 214 and 448. 

Each tantra text has its distinctive mandala ritual, as, for example, in Dorje 1987, 746- 
845. Anthologies of mandala rituals according to the later tantras are found in com- 
pilations such as Abhayakaragupta's Indestructible Garland (Vajravali, T 3140), Chim 
Namka Drak's Hundred Sadhanas of Narthang (sNar thang rgya rtsa), Taranatha’s Hun- 
dred Sadhanas of Precious Origin (Rin byung rgya rtsa), and Jamyang Loter Wangpos 
Compendium of All the Tantras (rGyud sde kun btus). On the first three of these, see 
Willson and Brauen 2000, and on the last, see Chandra, Tachikawa, and Watanabe 
2006. 

The empowerment of the rosary is said to confer the advantages of the branches of 
enlightenment, along with an ability to retain mantra and meditative stability. See 
Dorje 1987, 795. For descriptions of che medirational deity Amitabha, who represents 
buddha speech, sec Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 216; Willson and Brauen 
2000, 246; Vessantara 1993, 93-103; Dorje 1987, 649; and Dorje 2005, 97. 

Taktsang Lotsawa Sherab Rinchen, Ocean of Wealth, p. 165. 

Taktsang Lotsawa Sherab Rinchen, Ocean of Wealth, p. 165. 

This verse could also be interpreted to mean “they should joyfully meditate in accor- 
dance with the [two] stages (rim gyis dga’ spro sgom pao)- For a brief summary on the 
distinctions between the two stages of generation and perfection in meditation, see, c.g., 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:279-281; also Guarisco and McLeod 2008, 59-135. 

When deities are visualized in meditation, the form of the deity that is visually generated 
by the meditator is known as the "being of commitment” (samayasattva, dam tshig sems 
dpa’). This is differentiated from the "being of pristine cognition" (jianasattva, ye shes 
sems dpa’) or the actual meditational deity, who is invited to enter the visualized form. 
See, e.g., Dorje 1987, 797-801. 
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This shows that nincteenth-century Tibet was not immune to the controversies that 
even now sometimes surround the buying and selling of sacred objects. 

Cf. Snellgrove 1959, t:114-115 and 2:86-87. 

These assistants are interpreted to be the female consort of the artist, functioning as a 
medium. See Snellgrove 1959. 

Anaccount of the elaborate rituals entailed in preparing the canvas (pata) in accordance 
with this text can be found in Kapstein 2001, 257—280. See also Macdonald 1962, which 
includes a useful bibliography documenting earlier studies of this tantra text. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of sacred painting and sculpture are also discussed in Gyurme 
Rabgye, Wondrous Garland of Tales Concerning Tibetan Painting Traditions (Bod kyi srol 
rgyun ri moi skor brjod pai ngo mtshar gtam phreng), 140—145. 

Several references to canonical sütras, tantras, and sástras are madc in the passages that 
follow. Recent Tibetan-language studies on iconometry include Konchok Tendzin, The 
Fine Arts: A Drop of Water on a Hair-tip (bZo gnas skra rtsei chu thigs), 231-261; Yeshe 
Sherab’s Iconometric Drawings and Illustrations Based on the Fine Arts, entitled A Drop 
of Minium (Rig pa bzo yi byung ba thig ris dpe dang bras pa li khrii thigs pa), 28-115; 
Gyurme Rabgye’s Wondrous Garland of Tales; and Yonten Tserings The Supreme Arts: 
Seeing All Perspectives (bZo mchog lha mo kun mthong). Secondary-language sources 
consulted here include Jackson and Jackson 1984; Peterson 1980; Jackson 1996; Brauen 
1997; Skorupski 2002; Jackson 2009; and Beer 2003. 

These verses are found in the Sanskrit edition, ch. s, vv. 171-173. Sec B. Banerjee 1985, 
242—243. 

The iconometric proportions of the standing buddha image are illustrated in fig. 4. 
Detailed listings of the symbolic “word-numerals” utilized in the Kalacakra Tantra can 
be found in B. Banerjee 1985, appendix 1, and in Kilty 2004, 605-609. Here, “sun” (Ske. 
surya and arka, Tib. nyi ma) suggests the number 12 because there are twelve aditya— 
charioteers of the sun in Puranic mythology. 

In fig. 4 the measurement of 25 relative finger-widths from the crown protuberance to 
the throat is presented slightly differently, in the divisions 4, 4.5, 12.5, and 4, but overall 
the result is the same. 

The text reads ma-nu, i.e., 14 (which is so named because there are fourteen subdivisions 
of the four classes of traditional Indian society). However, this number refers not to the 
height but to the length of the soles of the feet. See Yeshe Sherab, [conometric Drawings, 
31 and 42, where this point is clarified. The height of the feet is not specifically men- 
tioned in the tantra but is included in the drawings based upon it. 

Similarly, the knees and their measurement are omitted in the text, but see fig. 4 and 
Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 30—31, as well as referenecs to the relevant icono- 
metric diagrams in the following notes. 

This makes the total number of vertical relative finger-widths 125. Sanskrit tattva (de 
nyid), meaning "reality" suggests the number 25 because according to the Samkhya phi- 
losophy, reality comprises twenty-five categories (tattva). Veda (rigs byed) suggests the 
number 4 because there are four Vedas. 

The measurements of thc clbows and wrists are not specified in the tantra text, but they 
are included in all che diagrams based upon it. The horizontal measurement of each side 
of the body is therefore 62.5, making a total of 125 relative finger-widths. Among the 
coded word-numerals given here, akasa (mkha’), or “sky, implies zero, and aksa (mig), 
or "eye, suggests the number two—hence twenty, which is abbreviated as khaksi. Raja 
(rgyal po), meaning “king,” suggests the number 16 because there were sixteen petty 
kings of ancient India including Magadha, in the lifetime of the Buddha. For the rel- 
evant charts and diagrams, sec also Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 31; Peterson 
1980, 245-246; also Jackson and Jackson 1984, 51. 
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Whether measured horizontally or vertically, and including the knees, elbows, and 
wrists which are implied but not explicitly indicated in the text. 

Tib. phyed dang bcas pa'i bzhi. SK, 251, reads phyed dang bcas pai 1 gzhi. See Yeshe Sherab, 
Iconometric Drawings, 30, for the correct reading. 

The Sanskrit jalanidhi (chu gter), meaning “ocean,” suggests the number 4 because four 
oceans were traditionally enumerated. 

See fig. s. This combined measurement of twenty-five relative “finger-widths” accords 
with the list given in Jackson and Jackson 1984, $1. 

On the mandala rites of the Wheel of Time, see Dalai Lama and Hopkins 1985, and Bry- 
ant 1992, 133ff. 

Peterson 1980, 242, points out that Pema Karpo interprets this category of icons (¿ha'i 
gzugs) to refer specifically to the buddha image. 

On the drawing of axial lines, see below, note 340. 

This verse from ch. 30 of the Exegetical Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara 
(Srimahdsamvarodayatantraraja) is quoted more extensively by Taranatha at the start 
of his Origin of Happiness: A Description of Iconometric Proportions ([rGyal ba'i) sku 
gaugs kyi cha tshad bde skyid byung gnas), ff. 1b2-2b1. Fig. 6, representing this system, 
is based on Sangye Gyatso's Removal of the Tarnish (of Deluded Appearances] (Vaidurya 
dkar po las dris lan ‘khrul snang gYa sel), as found in Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 
56-57. See also the illustrations in Yonten Tsering, The Supreme Arts, 12-13 and 16-17. 
The main distinction here is that the sub-measurements of twelve and a half found in 
the Kalacakra system are replaced by measurements of twelve finger-widths. Peterson 
1980, 246, shows how, in the Cakrasamvara system, the vertical measurements of the 
seated buddha figure comprise three units of four relative Anger-widths (protuberance, 
hairline, nose, and chin), along with three units of twelve relative finger-widths, repre- 
senting the heart, navel, and genitalia, and another two units of four, representing the 
hips and the edge of the plinth. The horizontal measurements are similar to those of 
the Kalacakra system except that the distance from the center of the chest co the armpit 
is twelve rather than twelve and a half finger-widths. Various large measures can then 
be established on the basis of that grid of 120 finger-widths. According to Jackson and 
Jackson 1984, $2, these large palm-length measures are each based on the standard of 
twelve finger-widths. Among them, the measurements of ten and nine large units are 
reserved respectively for peaceful bodhisattvas and peaceful female deities—their Class 
II and Class III fgures—the former measuring 120 finger-widths and the latter 108 
finger-widths. The division of twelve large measurements is reserved for semi-wrathful 
meditational deities, such as Hevajra, Cakrasamvara, and Kalacakra. See Peterson 1980, 
240. On Kuladattas interpretation of the twelve and ten palm-length measures, see also 
Skorupski 2002, 137—139. 

The face-length and palm-length measures are identical. See below, p. 194; also Jack- 
son and Jackson 1984, 50, on the general classifications of these anthropometric 
measurements. 

The suggestion here is that this text refers only to the primary grid and not to the 
derivatives that were actually in use at that time in North India and Nepal. Taranatha 
offers further technical details regarding these disparities in his Origin of Happiness, ff. 
sb4-6b2. 

See Jackson and Jackson 1984, 52, Class IV, where this measurement, amounting to 96 
finger-widths, is reserved for the larger wrathful deities. 

However, according to Peterson 1980, 242ff., this text is closer to the Emergence of 
Cakrasamvara in positing an iconometric measurement of 120 finger-widths, albeit with 
some differences outlined in the chart on p. 246 of that work. 
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Three mandalas from this work, which is attributed to Jagaddarpana ('Gro ba'i me long), 
are included by Abhayakaragupta in his Indestructible Garland. See Willson and Brauen 
2000, 397. 

Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, f. 8a1. 

Tib. metho is precisely defined as the “span of the thumb to the extended middle finger.” 
Regarding this use of anthropometric terminology and the smaller measurements, sce 
Yeshe Sherab, /conometric Drawings, 19, Jackson and Jackson 1984, 50; and Skorupski 
2002, 66—67. 

See figs. 4—11, which illustrate the distinctions between these measurements. 
Respectively these three categories have 125, 120, and 108 finger-widths— the last of 
which is also equivalent to 9 face-measurcs. Jackson and Jackson 1984, 51-52, altogether 
outlines six categories, following the tradition of the Sakya artist Legdrub Gyatso, of 
which the first (125 finger-widths) is reserved for buddhas; the second (120 finger- 
widths), for bodhisattvas; the third (9 face measures, or 108 finger-widths), for female 
deities; the fourth (8 facc-measures, or 96 finger-widths), for tall wrathful deities; the 
fifth (5 or 6 face-measures, or 72 finger-spans), for short protector deities; and the sixth 
(with a vertical measurement of 98 or 84 finger-widths, and a horizontal measurement 
of 96 finger-widths), for human figures, including pious attendants and hermit buddhas. 
Peterson 1980, 240, outlines the eightfold classification employed by Menla Dondrub, 
on which see below, pp. 207-212. 

Yamantaka is a wrathful bull-headed meditational deity (yi dam) of the Unsurpassed 
Tantra class and also of Mahayoga, who also functions as a gatekeeper in the assembly 
of peaceful deities; Vajrapani, symbolizing spiritual power, is one of the three principal 
bodhisattvas, alongside Manjughosa and Avalokitesvara. Both have many diverse forms 
and aspects. For descriptions of Yamantaka, see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 
342, 344—353, and 795; Willson and Brauen 2000, 74-75, 272, and 460; Vessantara 
1993, 268-271; Dorje 1987, 653; and Dorje 2005, 101. For descriptions of diverse aspects 
of Vajrapani, see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, op. cit., 545-377 and 803-804; Willson and 
Brauen 2000, 153-162; Vessantara 1993, 159—169; Dorje 1987, 651; and Dorje 2005, 99. 
This no doubt reflects the importance of the mgon khang in Tibetan temples, on which 
see Dorje 2002, 161-177. 

Cf. Skorupski 2002, 138-139. Jackson and Jackson 1984, 53, and Peterson 1980, 240, 
both suggest that the smaller of these scales comprises 5 palm-length measures, or 60 
relative finger-widths. The former states that the distinction here is between those larger 
forms of the protector deities that include the lower abdomen and hair and those that 
exclude such features. Peterson, following the Menla Dondrub tradition, points out 
that the distinction is made between major or supramundane protectors and minor or 
mundane protectors. 

Mahakala is a revered protector of the supramundane class according to all Tibetan 
traditions. Again there are many diverse forms, for descriptions of which see Jigme 
Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 955-1015; Willson and Brauen 2000, 340-393; Ves- 
santara 1993, 298-300; and Linrothe and Watt 2004, 44-98. 

On the position of Ratnaraksita, see Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, f. 12b1, and Jack- 
son and Jackson 1984, 147. The elephant-headed Ganapati (Tshogs bdag) is revered in 
the Tibetan tradition as an eliminator of obstacles. For descriptions, see Jigme Chokyi 
Dorje, Great Anthology, 1069-1070; Willson and Brauen 2000, 534-336; and Vessan- 
tara 1993, 298. 

This text (full title: rGyal bait sku gzugs kyi cha tshad bstan pa bde skyid byung gnas) is 
contained in the Collected Works of Taranatha, vol. Tsha, no. 19 (26 folios). See Hor 
rgyal, ed., Jo nang dkar chag shel dkar phreng mdzes, 63. 
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Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, &.22b7-23a7. 

This scale accords with the fourth category in 96 finger-widths, as outlined above. The 
distinction between the peaceful buddhas and the corresponding wrathful herukas is 
elaborately revealed in texts such as Dorje 1987, chs. 6-16, and Dorje 2005. 

For descriptions of the female buddha Buddhalocana (Sangs rgyas spyan ma), the 
natural purity of the earth or water element, and consort of the Buddha Aksobhya, 
see Willson and Brauen 2000, 199; and Dorje 2005, 98 and 389. Tara (sGrol ma), the 
compassionate savioress who protects living beings from fear and offers long life, has 
many diverse forms, for descriptions of which see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 
578-628; Willson and Brauen 2000, 133-152 and 275-299; Vessantara 1993, 171-193; 
and Mullin and Watt 2003, 54-99. The sow-headed Vajravarahi stands alone, or func- 
tions as the consort of either Cakrasamvara or Hayagriva. Once again there are many 
aspects, on which see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, op. cit., 286-322; Willson and Brauen 2000, 
56-63 and 257—263; Vessantara 1993, 284-285; and Mullin and Watt 2003. 

Le., they partake mostly of the second category in 120 finger-widths. 

Sakra is an epithet of the Brahmanical deity Indra, who functions as a mundane protec- 
tor in Tibetan Buddhism. 

Tib. tho dgu is equivalent to 108 finger-widths— the third category enumerated here. 
Jackson and Jackson 1984, 53, makes a similar observation regarding this category. 
Hence the sixth category, as outlined in Jackson and Jackson 1984, 53. 

This tradition whereby hermit buddhas (pratyekabuddha) are drawn against a scale of 
108 finger-widths (the third category) is also mentioned in Jackson and Jackson 1984, 
s3n21. For a summary of the distinctions between pious attendants and hermit buddhas, 
see, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:223-231, and for Jamgon Kongtrul's more detailed 
analysis, Callahan 2007, 85-158. 

Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, £.23b3-4. 

Cakrasamvara, Hevajra, and Kalacakra are the foremost wrathful meditational deities of 
the Unsurpassed Tantras, according to the New Translation Schools. Among them, for 
illustrations and descriptions of the many aspects of Cakrasamvara, see Jigme Chokyi 
Dorje, Great Anthology, 236-285 and 955-1015; Willson and Brauen 2000, 68-69 and 
227—228; Linrothe and Watt 2004, 196—201; and Vessantara 1993, 263-268. For Heva- 
jra, see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, op. cit., 354-368; Willson and Brauen zooo, 461-465 
and 470-473; Linrothe and Watt 2004, 202-205; and Vessantara 1993, 271—273. For 
Kalacakra, see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, op. cit., 369-379; Willson and Brauen 2000, 72-73 
and 497; and Vessantara 1993, 275-277. 

Le., iconometric images of the third category in 108 finger-widths. 

Le., iconometric images of the fourth category in 96 finger-widths. For descriptions 
and illustrations of the bull-headed meditational deities Black Yamari, Red Yamari, 
and Vajrabhairava, see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 354-368; Willson and 
Brauen 2000, 74-75, 272, and 508-510; Linrothe and Watt 2004, 206-209; and 
Vessantara 1993, 268-271. The horse-headed meditational deity Hayagriva functions 
as both a meditational deity and a gatekeeper of the assembly of peaceful deities. For 
diverse aspects, see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, op. cit.,, 676-694; Willson and Brauen 2000, 
163—172; Vessantara 1993, 306; Dorje 1987, 653; and Dorje 2005, 101 and 393. 

The eight closest sons (ye sras brgyad) are the foremost male bodhisattvas: 
Ksitigarbha, Maitreya, Samantabhadra, Akasagarbha, Avalokite$vara, Mafjughosa, 
Nivaranaviskambhin, and Vajrapani. Among them, reference has already been made to 
Vajrapani. These figures are collectively described in Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthol- 
ogy, 111-115; and in Dorje 2005, 98-99. Some of them have many diverse aspects, partic- 
ularly Avalokitesvara and Mafjughosa—the former is described in Jigme Chokyi Dorje, 
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op. Cit., 444—493; Willson and Brauen 2000, 100-132; Vessantara 1993, 137-147; and 
Dorje 1987, 654; and the latter in Jigme Chokyi Dorje, op. cit., 508-544; Willson and 
Brauen 2000, 185-189 and 426-428; Vessantara 1993, 149-158; and Dorje 1987, 654. 
For a description of the bodhisattva Samantabhadra, whose sacred abode is Emei Shan 
near Chengdu, see Willson and Brauen 2000, 248; and Dorje 1987, 651. 

Remati, a wrathful aspecr of the protectress Sridevi, on which see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, 
Great Anthology, 1040-1048; also Willson and Brauen 2000, 395-396 and 398-402; 

Vessantara 1993, 300-303; and Linrothe and Watt 2004, 168-171. 

For descriptions of Yama, lord of death, see Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 

1016-1026; also Willson and Brauen 2000, 404-406; Vessantara 1993, 272; Linrothe 

and Watt 2004, 172-184; and Dorje 2005, 317-341. 

This comment derives from Taranathas Origin of Happiness, £. 1621-3. 

Obsolete styles would include the Jiugangpa style of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 

turies and the Khyenri style, developed at Gongkar Chode by Jamyang Khyentse Wang- 

chuk (fl. late fifteenth century). Gyurme Rabgye, Wondrous Garland of Tales, 44-47, 

suggests that Jiugangpa of Yarto was the first prominent artist to integrate the motifs of 
Newar and Pala Buddhist painting with the indigenous Tibetan and Zhangzhung tradi- 

tion; and that the later Tibetan styles of Khyenri, Menri, and Gardri all diverged from 

him. The same work identifies nine distinctive features of the Jiugangpa style, including 
the prominence of the central deity and stacking of peripheral figures in a series of car- 

touches, with background figures fading out so that they display only the torso or head, 

and a penchant for minium-based pigments, peaceful deities that are golden brown, and 

wrathful deities that are stocky and short. The other main obsolete style—the Khyen- 

ri—is described in the same work (pp. 51-53) in terms of four particular features, which 

include dynamic and flexible posture of the peaceful and female deities, a preference for 

red lac pigments, and a distinctive portrayal of wrathful physiognomy which is slightly 

red, with prominent features. Among the two contemporary traditions that are outlined 

here by Jamgon Kongtrul, the Encampment style, which integrated elements of Chinese 

landscape technique, was widely propagated in Kham by Namka Tashi (fl. 1560-1590) 

during the lifetime of the Ninth Karmapa Wangchuk Dorje (1556-1603), and as stated 

here, bases its iconometric classification on the Collected Works of Buton Rinchendrub 

(1290-1364), which contain diverse and elaborate mandala rituals (e.g., vol. 14). The 

other is the classical Menri style, attributed to Menthangpa Menla Dondrub of Lhodrak 

(A. 1450-1480), who was active at Tashilhunpo in Tsang. His teachers appear to have 

worked on the Gyantse Kumbum. On the origins and development of this tradition, 

see Jackson 1996, 103ff. Gyurme Rabgye, Wondrous Garland of Tales, 53—56, identifies 

five distinctive features of the Encampment style, and on pp. 47-51 he also lists fivc 

distinctive features of the Menri style, including decorative elements and the use of 
pigments that are bright, somewhat light in tone, and lustrous, with the central figure 

larger than the surrounding peripheral figures. For further background on artistic styles 

in Tibet, see Smith 2001, 251-258; Jackson 1996; and Jackson 1997, 254-261. Examples 

of the Menri style are ubiquitous. See, for example, Huang Ti, Tibetan Painted Scrolls 

(Bod kyi thang kha). Recent studies of the Encampment style include an album illustrat- 

ing the highly regarded work of Tanglha Tsewang (Konchok Tendzin, The Collection of 
Thanglha Tsewang | Thang lha tshe dhang phyogs bris gces bsgrigs bzo rig mig rgyan]) and 

an in-depth analysis of the contribution of Situ Chokyi Jungne to the development of 
this style in Jackson 2009. It is interesting to observe that Kongtrul makes no mention 

of the distinctive and contemporary Repkong style. 

The iconometric system of Buton Rinchendrub is summarized by Rongta Lobzang 

Damcho Gyatso (1863-1917) in his Clear Explanation of Many Practical Iconometric 
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Techniques, entitled Beautiful Face Ornament of the Fine Arts (Thig gi lag len du ma gsal 
bar bshad pa bzo rig mdzes pa'i kha rgyan), 134. Butons interest in the subject may also 
be extrapolated from his monumental commentary on, mandala construction, entitled 
Sunlight Rays Clarifying the Mandala (dKyil ‘khor gsal byed nyi ma'i od zer), contained 
in bKa’ brgyud pa'i gsung rab, 3:61—730. Cf. Gyurme Rabgye, Wondrous Garland of Tales, 
56, who comments that Buton and Taktsang Lotsawa both wrote copiously on icono- 
metric measurement for icons and stüpas. With regard to the eight great iconometric 
scales of the Menri school, see below, note 356. 

See the illustrations of the techniques used for drawing these axial lines in Jackson and 
Jackson 1984, 47. 

Sce figs. 4-5. On the distinctions between these two aspects of the buddha body of 
form—the buddha body of emanation (irmanakaya) and the buddha body of perfect 
resource (sambhogakaya), sec, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:123—138, and for illustra- 
tions of the peaceful buddhas of the five enlightened families (pavicakula, rigs Inga), 
albeit in the Repkong style, see Dorje 2005, 269ff. Jackson and Jackson 1984, 50, out- 
lines some details concerning the iconometric distinctions between the depictions of 
these two aspects, including both in Class I. 

See figs. 8-9. It is important to note that the iconometry of the standing bodhisattva 
Mahakarunika, depicted in fig. 8, varies from the scale of 120 finger-widths on account 
of its complexity, as has been noted in Jackson and Jackson 1984, 52. 

See figs. 10-11; also Peterson 1980, 240. Jackson and Jackson 1984, $1 includes them in 
Class I. Note that thc iconometry of Cakrasamvara depicted in fig. 10 represents the 
horizontal scale of twelve palm-lengths [i.e., 125 finger-widths], while the vertical scale 
is different. 

This is equivalent to Jackson and Jackson 1984, Class III. However, the iconometry of 
Green Tara, illustrated in fig. 12, is based on a scale smaller than 108 finger-widths. 

Sec figs. 13-14. This is equivalent to Jackson and Jackson 1984, Class IV. Note, however, 
that the complex iconometry of Vajrabhairava, depicted in fig. 13, varies from the scale 
of 96 finger-widths. | 

See fig. 15. This is equivalent to Jackson and Jackson 1984, Class V. 

See fig. 16. Not depicted in Jackson and Jackson 1984, but attributed to Ratnaraksita, 
on whom see above, p. 195. 

See fig. 17. This class is not depicted in Jackson and Jackson 1984, but mentioned in 
Rongta Lobzang Damcho Gyatsos work, on which see Jackson and Jackson 1984, 147. 
The “black-cloaked” Bernakchen is an aspect of Mahākāla, particularly prominent in the 
Karma Kagyu school. See above, note 319. 

See fig. 18. These are equivalent co Jackson and Jackson's Class VI. Traditional Bud- 
dhist cosmology holds that our world, known as thc southern or "rose-apple" continent 
(Jambudvipa) is particularly conducive to the practice of Buddhism. For Jamgon Kong- 
trul’s description of it, see Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995, 131-145. 

Cf. the proportions stipulated in, for example, fig. 12. The creator divinity of Hinduism, 
Brahmi, is revered in Tibetan Buddhism as a mundane protector deity. See also below, 
p. 412, and pp. 426-436. 

Scc fig. 18. Jackson and Jackson 1984, 53, offers this description within their Class VI, 
based on the proportions given by Jamgon Mipham Gyatso. 

See Jackson and Jackson 1984, s1n15, which refers to Jamgon Mipham Gyatsos restate- 
ment of Drigungpas view. 

The full title is Extracts from the Mirror of Great Sunlight, concerning the Geometry of 
the Mandala (Nyi ma chen po'i me long las skyil ‘khor gyi thig rtsa nyer mkho khol du 
phyung ba). 

This appears to conflict with the view expressed by Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tar- 
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nish 1:485, according to which sculpted images of the buddha should utilize a scale of 
125 relative finger-widths and painted images a scale of 120. On this, see Peterson 1980, 
243 and 247; also Yonten Tsering, Tbe Supreme Arts, whose drawings are all based on the 
120 scale. Jackson and Jackson 1984, 144—145, point out that this distinction made by 
Sangyc Gyatso regarding the media in which buddha images are prepared is not gener- 
ally accepted, even in the Menri tradition. Rather, in Menri, the 125 scale is reserved for 
buddha images and the 120 scale is utilized for bodhisattvas. 

Menthangpa Menla Dondrubs influential treatise entitled bDe bar gshegs pa'i sku gzugs 
kyi [cha tshad] rab tu byed pa yid bzhin nor bu was republished in Gangtok in 1983. 
These eight iconometric scales are summarized in Sangye Gyatsos Removal of the Tarnish 
1:460- 485, and in Peterson 1980, 240, following the same source, as well as in Jamgon 
Mipham Gyatso’s Radiant Sunlight of Iconometry (sKu gzugs kyi thig rtsa rab gsal nyi 
ma). Briefly stated, the eight scales comprise (1) buddhas, including the buddha body 
of emanation (nirmanakaya) and the buddha body of perfect resource (sambhogakaya), 
scaled at 125 finger-widths, or 12 large units; (2) semi-wrathful meditational deities (zhi 
ma khro), such as Kalacakra, Hevajra, and Cakrasamvara, scaled at 125 fAinger-widths, 
or 12 large units; (3) peaceful male bodhisattvas, scaled at 120 finger-widths, or 10 large 
units; (4) female deities, scaled at 108 finger-widths, or 9 large units; (5) wrathful medi- 
tational deities and Yama acolytes, scaled at 96 finger-widths, or 8 large units; (6) human 
figures, scaled at 84 finger-widths, or 7 large units; (7) Mahakala and other supramun- 
dane protectors, scaled at 72 finger-widths, or 6 large units; and (8) mundane protectors, 
scaled at 60 finger-widths, or 5 large units. l 

Kilty 2004, 154 and 207, indicates that the anthropometric measurements of the 
phenomenal world will vary according to the diverse past actions (karma) of sentient 
beings. The same source, 193-194, also refers to the different finger-width measurements 
within the subtle body that the vital energy of past actions and the vital energy of pris- 
tine cognition will travel. On the movement of vital energy within the central channel 
of the subtle body, see Kilty 2004, 177-207 and 391ff.; also TMP, 39-40 and 195-196. 
These attributes of the buddha body are enumerated in Maitreya’s Ornament of Emer- 
gent Realization (Abhisamayalamkara, T 3786), vv. 13-17 and 21-52, translated in Dorje 
1987, 405-409. 

One of the sources for the nine dramatic airs is the Tantra of Hevajra, Part 2, ch. s, v. 26. 
In Taranatha’s Origin of Happiness, ff. 14a1-2. 

Cf. the depiction of Vajrakila in Yeshe Sherab, /conometric Drawings, 89. 

Fig. 19, derived from Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 37, illustrates the distinctive 
grids used for male and female facial representation. Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 
268ff., also mentions iconic physiognomy but in no greater detail. Jackson and Jackson 
1984, 139-140, discusses facial features, including the eyes. 

This passage is as yet unidentified, although interpreted by Taranatha, Origin of Happi- 
ness, 14b.2—15ar. 

See fig. 19, derived from Jackson and Jackson 1984, 138. 

This passage is reproduced in Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 272-273, and inter- 
preted in Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, ff. 16a3-17a1. For an analysis of the diverse 
postures, see Willson and Brauen 2000, 485-488. 

See fig. 20. Some of these postures are illustrated in Kunzang Dorjes [/lustrations of the 
Essential Physical Exercises for the Control of Energy Channels and Winds according to 
the Vital Attainment of the Awareness-holder (Zab chos rig dzin srog sgrub las rtsa rlung 
khrul ‘khor lus gnad dpe'u ris), including the contorted turtle posture on pp. 42-43. 
See also Thubten Phuntsok, Physical Exercises of the Energy Channels and Winds (rTsa 
rlung ‘phrul ‘khor), 1-67, which is based on the bDe mchog snyan brgyud kyi phrul ‘khor 
rtsa ba drug la yan lag so dgui dpe ris. According to Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, f. 
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16b2- 4, the “turtle” posture is a variant of the aforementioned squatting posture, in 
which "the büttocks do not touch the ground and the lower part of the body and the 
legs assume the form of a turtle" (de nyid la ‘phongs sa la ma reg tsam du smad pa ni rus 
sbal gyi rkang stabs so); while thc "fly" posture is another variant of the same posture 
in which "one knee is raised and the other supported from below, while the body tilts 
slightly forwards" (rkang pa phyogs gcig pus mo ‘bur ba dang / phyogs gcig rgyab tu btegs 
nas lus cung zad mdun du bdud ba ni / bung ba'i rkang stabs so). 

See fig. 21. This passage is also found in Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 283. The orna- 
ments are explained in Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, £. 17b. 

These verses derive from Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, £. 17b5—6, where only the first 
line reads slightly differently: de la sngon gyi ri mo ba rnams na re. 

For a detailed account of the transmission of the oral teachings (bka ma) of the Nyingma 
school, see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:597-739. 

See fig. 22; also Thinley Norbu 1999, 80. 

The Mother Tantras are generally exemplified by those tantra texts that are devoted to 
the meditational deity Cakrasamvara. For Jamgon Kongtrul’s detailed exposition of all 
categories of Mother Tantra, see Guarisco and McLeod 2008, 153-189. 

Cf. Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 283—284. The sacred thréad of Brahma, which is a 
revered symbol of the priestly class in Indian society, is worn only by men. 

See fig. 23; also Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 284—285. 

As indicated in Thinley Norbu 1999, 84, these respectively symbolize the subjugation 
of desire, delusion, and hatred. 

Thinley Norbu 1999, 84-85. These colored snakes represent the four classes of tradi- 
tional Indian society, along with the untouchable outcastes, on which see Basham 1959, 
138-148. 

Thinley Norbu 1999, 84. 

Thinley Norbu 1999, 85. 

See fig. 25. This verse is also quoted in Thinley Norbu 1999, 85. 

Tib. rdo rje glag could be interpreted to mean “indestructible occiput” or “indestructible 
back,” but see Thinley Norbu 1999, 85. 

C£. Thinley Norbu 1999, where the iron discus (rgya byeu lcags) is identified as a crossed 
vajra (vifvavajra). 

The exact source of these verses is as yet unidentified, but they are interpreted closely by 
Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, ff. 17b6-18b7. 

See fig. 25 (1). Open-pronged vajras of this type are associated with wrathful deities, and 
closed-prong vajras with peaceful deities. Cf. the description of the vajra emblem, and 
the accompanying illustrations, in Beer 2003, 87-92. 

See fig. 25 (2); also Beer 2003, 102-107. 

Sec fig. 25 (3-4). The club is illustrated and described in Beer 2003, 137-139, and the 
assortment of bows and arrows similarly depicted on pp. 115-123. 

Sce fig. 25 (5-6). On the former, see Beer 2003, 128-129; and on the latter, 135. 

See fig. 25 (7); and the illustration in Beer 2003, 90. It is an emblem associated with the 
peaceful deities. 

See fig. 25 (8-9). Also, for an illustration of the former, see Beer 2003, 89, and on the 
latter, 137. 

Sce fig. 25 (10); also Beer 2003, 107-110. 

See fig. 25 (11-16). For a description and illustration of the sword, see Beer 2003, 
123-124; for the water-knife, which is also called the wave-bladed knife (churika), 
127—128; for the spear-flag or military standard, which should perhaps read pataka or 
kuntapataka, 135; for the curved knife, 112-114; for the battle-axe, 144—145; and for the 
wooden pestle, 152. 
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See fig. 25 (17-19). The long spear (kunta, mdung) and the pike, or dart (mdung thung), 
are described in Beer 2003, 135. For the shield, see 124-125. 

SK, 261, reads bho ke. See the reading (bho kang) and identification (zangs dung) given 
in Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, f..18b7. 

These various sorts of drums are described in Taranatha, Origin of Happiness, f. 18bi-6. 
Among them, the kettledrum (rdza rnga) is illustrated in fig. 25 (20); the “round drum" 
(rnga zlum) is illustrated in fig. 25 (21) and described as having a slight vent in its lower 
side for insertion of the drum-stick; the pataha drum is said to resemble a damaru, 
with a slender middle, though the covers are half as wide as their height. The daka is 
described as a covered drum, resembling the lid of an upturned container. On the play- 
ing of drums, see also below, pp. 29 4-295. 

See fig. 25 (22). On the ritual bell, see below, pp. 292-293; also Beer 2003, 92-95; also 
Helffer 1985, 37-41. 

See fig. 26 and the elegant color illustration in Zhang Yisun et al., Great Tibetan- Chinese 
Dictionary (appendix). The Bla ma'i yon tan yongs gzung gi rgyud is not contained in the 
Kangyur, but extracted quotations from it are found in Karmapa Mikyo Dorje's Mirror 
of Great Sunlight (Nyi ma chen poi me long), 169—270. 

See Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 295-297. As for che inner meaning of the symbol- 
ism, the various parts of the throne symbolize the attributes cultivated by bodhisattvas. 
These comprise (1) the ten powers (dasabala, stobs bcu; MV T, nos. 760-769), i.e., power 
over reflection, superior aspiration, application, discriminative awareness, aspirational 
prayer, vehicles, modes of conduct, transformations, enlightenment, and teachings; 
(2) the ten dominions (dasavasita, dhang bcu; MV T, 771-780) over life, deeds, neces- 
sities, devotion, aspirational prayer, miraculous abilities, birth, teaching, mind, and 
pristine cognition; (3) the four higher transcendental perfections (MV T, 920-923), 
namely, aspirational prayer, skillful means, power, and pristine cognition; (4) the scven 
branches of enlightenment (saptabodhyanga, byang chub kyi phyogs; MV T, 988—995), 
namely, recollection, doctrinal analysis, perseverance, delight, refinement, meditativc 
stability, and equanimity; (5) the ultimate reality (paramartha, don dam) ox emptiness; 
(6) relative appearances (samurti, kun rdzob), and (7) enlightened attributes (gu na, yon 
tan) untainted by the three obscurations concerning knowable phenomena, dissonant 
mental states, and propensities. 

This mythical creature is alternatively represented as a spotted antelope (krsmasara). Sce 
Nyima and Dorje 2001, 356. 

On the cultivation of these six transcendental perfections (satparamita, pha rol tu phyin 
pa drug; MVT, 914-919), which are the cornerstone of the bodhisattva path, see, e.g., 
Padmakara Translation Group 1994, 234—261, and Padmakara Translation Group 1997 
and 2007. 

See fig. 26. The relevant passage is found in Taktsang Lotsawa Sherab Rinchen, Ocean 
of Wealth, pp. 204ff. There are also illustrations of the ornate oval backrests in Jackson 
and Jackson 1984, 165. 

For background information, see Chogay Trichen 1979. Tsami Sangye Drakpa is best 
known as an exponent of the Tantra of the Wheel of Time (Kalcaktratantra, Y 362) and 
the tantras of Mahakala. See Roerich 1976, 530, 699, and passim. One of the three ques- 
tionable tantras which had been retranslated by Tsami was the Tantra of the Wrathful 
Lord Mahákála: The Origin of Secret Accomplishment (Srivajramahakalakrodhanathara 
hasyasiddhibhavatantra, T 416). Thanks to Gene Smith for this identification. On this 
basis the comments attributed here to Situ Chokyi Jungne may possibly be found in 
Tsami's writings on Mahakiala, e.g., che Compendium of Spiritual Accomplishment based 
on Glorious Mahakala, the King of Tantras (dPal nag po chen poi rgyud kyi rgyal po 
dngos grub kun las btus pa), which is contained in his Collected Works, vol. Ja, no. 2. 
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Zenkar Rinpoche notes that some of Karmapa Rangjung Dorje’s observations, made in 
his own catalogue to the Kangyur, are believed to have been retained in colophons to 
the Tshalpa Kangyur. 

Concerning the entry of the being of pristine cognition into a visualized image, see 
above, p. 185, and note 286. 

In some traditional systems green was substituted with black. See Bodong Panchen, 
Exegesis on Making Artistic Representations of Buddha Body, Speech, and Mind: A Dis- 
course on the Gateway to Knowledge (mKhas pa ‘jug pa'i mdo bzo rig sku gsung thugs kyi 
rten bzhengs tshul bshad pa), in Collected Works, 2:255-256. Cf. Jackson and Jackson 
1984, 91. The application of color and shading are discussed specifically in Jackson and 
Jackson 1984, 91-93 and 111-127. 

This precise citation is unidentified. Jackson and Jackson 1984, 93n8, remarks that the 
same listing occurs in a school textbook published in India, but this in all probability 
derives from Jamgon Kongtrul himself. 

This could perhaps also read ja kha, “tea brown.” See Jackson and Jackson 1984, 92. 
See Jackson and Jackson 1984, 91-93. Nordrang Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist 
Numeric Terms, 3412-3413, simply attributes this listing to our present work. 

Sec fig. 27. On shading techniques, see specifically Jackson and Jackson 1984, 1118, and 
on outlining, 129ff. 

See fig. 28. These are enumerated in Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 299, as follows: 
“The four designs of the four elements (byung bzhi), namely, earth which is a reposi- 
tory of precious gems, wind-borne clouds, flames which are the essence of heat, and 
water [missing!], as well as the design of the borders (mu khyud patra), the designs 
that are interwoven (slas pa'i patra), such as the heart orb (srivatsa, dpal be'u) and the 
ball of thread (gru gu), designs that are ornate (sprad pa'i patra), such as the frog and 
the chain-mail armor, and designs of stacked letters (yi ge gzugs gyur gyi patra). Many 
of these decorative motifs and patterns are illustrated in Jackson and Jackson 1984, 
166-170, while the elemental symbols are described in Dorje 2001, ch. 2, and in Beer 
2003, 82. 

See fig. 29. These distinctive flames are also depicted in Jackson and Jackson 1984, 159. 
Source not located. This statement on the distinctions between various national styles 
of painting is clearly of interest to contemporary historians of Tibetan art. 
Aneighty-two-deity mandala of the Yoganirutttara class, associated with Cakrasamvara. 
See illustration no. 80 in Chandra, Tachikawa, and Watanabe 2006, 83. 

The thirty-seven aspects of enlightenment (saptatrimsabodhipaksadharma, byang phyogs 
so bdun) which are cultivated by pious attendants and bodhisattvas comprise (1-4) the 
four foundations of mindfulness (catubsmrtyupasthana, dran pa nyer gebag; MVT, 
953-956) of body, feeling, mind, and phenomena; (5-8) the four correct trainings 
(catuhsamyakprahana, yang dag spong bzhi; MVT, 958-961) which ensure that future 
non-virtuous actions are not developed, that past non-virtuous actions are renounced, 
that fucure virtuous actions are developed, and that past virtuous actions continue; 
(9-12) the four supports for miraculous ability (catvara rddhipadah, rdzu ‘phrul rkang 
bzhi; MVT, 967—970) that combine renunciation with the meditative stabilities of 
aspiration, mind, perseverance, and scrutiny; (13-17) the five faculties (paricendriya, 
dbang po Inga; MVT, 977-981) of faith, perseverance, recollection, meditative stabil- 
ity, and discriminative awareness; (18-22) the five powers (paricabala, stobs Inga; MVT, 
983—987) of faith, perseverance, recollection, meditative stability, and discriminative 
awareness; (23-29) the seven branches of enlightenment (saptabodhyanga, byang chub 
kyi phyogs bdun; MV T, 988—995), namely, recollection, doctrinal analysis, perseverance, 
delight, refinement, meditative stability, and equanimity; and (30-37) the eightfold 
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path (astangaryamarga, phags lam yan lag brgyad; MVT, 996-1004) comprising cor- 
rect view, correct thought, correct speech, correct activities, correct livelihood, correct 
effort, correct recollection, and correct meditative stability. 

A forty-nine-deity mandala of the Yoganirutttara class, associated with Hevajra. Sec 
illustration no. 110 in Chandra, Tachikawa, and Watanabe 2006, 112. There is also a 
related fifty-three-deity mandala, as described in Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 
365-367. 

According to Abhidharma sources, one cubit is equivalent to 24 finger-widths. Descrip- 
tions of the five peaceful buddhas and the five enlightened families (pavicakula, rigs Inga) 
are found in Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 215-217; Willson and Brauen 2000, 
483—488; Vessantara 1993, $5-126; Dorje 2005, 97-98 and 288-402; and Beer 2003, 
234—236. 

Illustrations of the thirty-two-deity mandala of the Tantra of tbe Secret Assembly 
(Guhyasamajatantra, T 442—443) are found in Chandra, Tachikawa, and Watanabe 
2006, 45-46 (nos. 42-43). See also Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 227-229. 
On the significance of the base line (rtsa thig), sce below, note 420. 

An authoritative Indic work on mandalas compiled by Abhayakaragupta, on which see 
Willson and Brauen 2000, 188-207 and 397-420. 

In the context of Indo-Tibetan Buddhism, the concept of the benign universal monarch 
or emperor (cakravartin) who rules in accordance with the law of the sacred teachings 
of Buddhism is one that has permeated Buddhist literature since the time of ASoka. 
Their appearance in the world is considered a unique and rare event. Yojana (dpag 
tshad) refers to an ancient Indian unit of length, generally held to be four thousand 
arm-spans, i.e., about eight thousand yards. See Vasubandhus Treasury of Phenomenol- 
ogy (Abhidharmakosa), ch. 3, vv. 87-88. 

The status of an arhat (“worthy one” or “foe destroyer”) is the fruitional achievement 
of those who have attained freedom from cyclic existence by eliminating the formative 
predispositions and dissonant mental states that give rise to compulsive existence in a 
cycle of death and rebirth. 

I am grateful to Karma Gongde, a colleague of Gene Smith at TBRC, for locating this 
quotation, which is found in vol. Di, f. 77b, of Dipamkarabhadras Four Hundred and 
Fifty Verse Mandala Rite of the Secret Assembly (Sriguhyasamajamandalavidhi, T 1865). 
There is an extant commentary by Tsongkhapa on this work, entitled Memorandum 
concerning the Cycle of the Four Hundred and Fifty Verse Commentary (bZhi brgya Inga 
bcu pai skor gyi zin bris). 

This quotation is as yet unidentified, but an interesting presentation of the generic man- 
dala drawing outlined here can be found in Gungru Sherab Zangpos Dissertation and 
Pith Instructions on the Geometry of the Mandala (dKyil ‘khor gyi thig gi rab tu byed pa 
man ngag dang bras pa), dPal ldan sa skya pa'i gsung rab, 3:120-132. 

SK, 266, reads zhi ba for bzhi ba. 

When the celestial palace containing a mandala is drawn two-dimensionally and of 
course without perspective, the base line (rtsa thig) represents the bottom of the walls 
and the parapet line (mda’ yab ring thig) represents the top of the walls. The latter is 
drawn outside the former and is therefore the longer of the two. The base line is ideally 
scaled at twice the length of the inner mandala (i.e., 16 large units), and the parapet line 
is twice the diameter of the circle surrounding the mandala (i.e., 24 large units). See figs. 
30-32; also Bryant 1992, 184. Fora cross-section of the parts of the mandala, see Rigdzin 
Jigme Lingpa, Illustrations of Torma Offerings, 193-294. 

Cf. Sraddhakaravarman, Concise Commentary on Forming the Gridlines of the Mandala 
(Samksiptamandalasutra, T 2505) and its auto-commentary (T 2506). See also figs. 
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30-31. The positions of the base line and the parapet line are more easily understood 
when the palace is constructed three-dimensionally, as, for example, in Bryant 1992, 184 
and 189. 

This is stated in Buton Rinchendrub, Sunlight Rays Clarifying the Mandala: Part One: 
The Mandala Array of the Root Tantra of the Summation of the Real (dKyil ‘khor gsal byed 
nyi mai od zer zhes bya bai skabs dang po las rtsa rgyud de nyid bsdus pa'i dkyil ‘khor gyi 
bkod pa), in bKa brgyud pai gsung rab, 3:64. See also figs. 30-31 and the drawing of 
the Guhyagarbha mandala in Dorje 1987, 1368 (insert), where the aperture of the gate 
measures one eighth of the base line. 

These mandalas with variant gate-width measurements are illustrated in Chandra, 
Tachikawa, and Watanabe 2006: the thirtcen-deity Samvarodaya mandala, 75 (no. 72); 
the 1037-deity Trailokyavijaya mandala, 27 (no. 23); and the 1271-deity mandala array 
of the Vajrasekharatantra (T 480), 28 (no. 24). Textual descriptions of various mandalas 
can be found in Buton, Sunlight Rays, 63ff. Cf. Skorupski 2002, 67, which mentions 
gate-width measures equivalent to one-eighth, one-ninth, and one-tenth of the palace's 
walls. 

The four parts of che gate are the door (sgo), its exterior passageway (sgo khyud), the 
portal wings (sgo gram), and the portal side-walls (sgo logs). See Karmapa VIII Mikyo 
Dorje, Mirror of Great Sunlight (Nyi ma chen po'i me long), 98-99. 

Different measurements of the four gateway parts are found in different mandalas. In 
the case of the first model, where the four elements of the gate form two equal pairs 
(gnyis gnyis mnyam pa), it is said that the door and its exterior passageway are equal 
in their proportions, while che portal wings and side-walls are similarly equal in their 
proportions. See Karmapa VIII, Mirror of Great Sunlight, 120; also fig. 31, a drawing by 
Robert Beer, illustrating the Cakrasamvara mandala, where the gate and passageway 
each measure one large unit and the portal wings and portal side-walls each measure 
cwo small units, in accordance with the instructions of Karmapa Dusum Khyenpa. 
Tib. gnyis mnyam gnyis mi mnyam. I have yet to find an example illustrating portal wings 
and side-walls of unequal measure. 

Tib. 6zhi mnyam nyid. The model in which all four parts of the gate are of equal measure 
is most commonly found, as in Guhyasamaja and Kalacakra. For detail, see Karmapa 
VIII, Mirror of Great Sunlight, 98-99. 

The tiered pediments (torana, rta babs) above the gates of the palace have several clearly 
defined layers or beams— generally four, eight, or eleven in number—which are stacked 
upon an arch, comprising a supporting pedimental beam (rta rkang), and a bow-shaped 
keystone (mun pa pa tt) with a bow-shaped "ox-back" extrados (glang rgyab mig sum). 
See fig. 31; also the illustrations and chart in Rigdzin Jigme Lingpa, Ilustrations of Torma 
Offerings, pp. 293-294. 

According to Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 206, this should read “Painted scrolls of 
Indian and Newar origin have diverse sorts of [measurement for the tiered pedimenc]" 
(rgya bal bris thang ci rigs byung). 

This position secms to accord with that of Sraddhakaravarman. Sec Buton, Sunlight 
Rays, 67. Ratnakarasanti’s Commentary on the Four Hundred and Fifty Verse Mandala 
Rite of the Secret Assembly (Sriguhyasamajamandalavidhitika, T 1871) is also known as 
the Jig rten snang byed in the sNar-thang and gSer-bris editions of the Tengyur. Thanks 
to E. Gene Smith for this identification. 

On this tradition, see Gungru Sherab Zangpo, Dissertation and Pith Instructions, 130- 
131. These four pedimental beams (snam bu bzhi or bang rim bzhi), which are illus- 
trated in fig. 31(2) and the elevation plans found in Rigdzin Jigme Lingpa, [lustrations 
of Torma Offerings, p. 281, form a simple structure when compared with the more ornate 


eight-banded or eleven-banded pedimental arch. This type of pediment is generally 
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associated with the outer tantras of Acala, Avalokitesvara, Tara, etc. The four bands arc 
known respectively as the foundation layer (vang), the high pavilion (bre), the large 
capping stone (bad che), and the small capping stone (bad chung). See Karmapa VIII, 
Mirror of Great Sunlight, 38. It is also said that when, as here, the tiered pediment is one 
gate-measure in height, it will be three gate-ineasures in width. Sec Karmapa VIII, Mir- 
ror of Great Sunlight, 123. 

As indicated in Buton, Sunlight Rays, p. 65, the eleven decorative ticred beams of the 
pediment respectively depict (1) bejeweled waterspouts (rin chen shar bu); (2) jewels 
(rin po che), (3) horse hooves (rta rmig), (4) gold (gser), (s) water monsters (chu srin), 
(6) gold (gser), (7) hooves (rmig pa), (8) jewels (rin po che), (9) hooves (rmig pa), (10) 
gold (gser), and (11) eaves (mda yab kyi snam bu). This arrangement, as illustrated in fig. 
31(1), is found in the Cakrasamivara mandala, on which see above, note 425. By contrast, 
the mandala of Vajrasattva generally has an eight-banded pediment, as illustrated in figs. 
30 and 31(3). 

The distinctions between these different methods of measuring the eleven pedimen- 
tal beams are discussed in Gungru Sherab Zangpo, Dissertation and Pith Instructions, 
128-130, corresponding respectively to the accounts given in the /ndestructible Garland 
(Vajravali) and the Compendium of Rituals (Kriyasamuccaya, T 3305), and in Karmapa 
VIII, Mirror of Great Sunlight, 113-124. These sources suggest that the two designs for 
pediments with eleven beams mentioned here, i.e., two plus nine (gnyis mnyam dgu 
mnyam), or five, plus three plus three (/nga mnyam gsum gsum mnyam) are general mod- 
els, subject to complicated adaptations in practice. For example, Karmapa VIII, op. cit., 
suggests that in the former case the first or lowest beam is sixteen small units; the second, 
third, and fourth are eighteen; the fifth and sixth are eight; while the seventh, cighth, 
ninth, and tenth are seven small units; and the eleventh is only five small units. In the 
latter case, the same source suggests that the outer third of the third and seventh beams 
should be marked out, along with the inner third of the fifth beam. 

This arrangement with three beams of equal width and one unequal is mentioncd in 
Gungru Sherab Zangpo, Dissertation and Pith Instructions, 132. However, more com- 
monly, pediments with four beams are depicted with the upper beams progressively 
shorter than the lower beams, as shown in fig. 31(2). 

See their depiction surrounding the pediments in figs. 30 and 31, and the analysis offered 
by Buton, Sunlight Rays, 72. 

The six features of the gates (sgo drug) may include the decorative features, two of which 
flank each side of the doorways, known as dark recesses (mun pa), columns (ka ba), and 
column decorations (ka rgyan). Alternatively they may include the above-mentioned 
four parts of the gate, with the addition of the columns and their decoration. Sce Rig- 
dzin Jigme Lingpa, Illustrations of Torma Offerings, 281-282. On the measurement of 
the gates and columns, see also Skorupski 2002, 67. The seats of the deities (devalaya) 
at the heart of the mandala are drawn last. 

Rajagrha (rGyal khab ri bo), modern Rajgir in Bihar, near which many of the Mahayana 
sutras were reputedly delivered on the slopes of the sacred Vulture Peak (Grdhraküta). 
See the spire of the Guhyagarbha mandala palace, depicted in fig. 33. 

Tib. man ngag thig could also refer to the temporary constructional lines of the man- 
dala. The drawing of several specific mandalas is presented in Gungru Sherab Zangpo, 
Dissertation and Pith Instructions, 132-160; also Buton, Sunlight Rays, 63ff. 

See fig. 32 and Bryant 1992, 177ff., on the preparation of the Kalacakra sand mandala. 
Cf. also Skorupski 2002, 106, on the procedure for the application of colors. 

Tib. sgo yi nyi shu cha. The bands of color represent the twenty aspects of the gates them- 
selves, including the side-pillars, decorations, dark recesses, pedimental beams, and vajra 


prongs. See fig. 32. 
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For an illustration of the 634-deity Kalacakra mandala, see Chandra, Tachikawa, and 
Watanabe 2006, 88 (no. 97). 

This mandala is described in Gungru Sherab Zangpo, Dissertation and Pith Instruc- 
tions, 132—135; for an illustration of the 32-deity Guhyasamaja mandala, see Chandra, 
Tachikawa, and Watanabe 2006, 46 (no. 45). For textual description, see Jigme Chokyi 
Dorje, Great Anthology, 227-229. 

The 23-deity Samputa mandala is described in Gungru Sherab Zangpo, Dissertation and 
Pith Instructions, 141-142; also in Jigme Chokyi Dorje, Great Anthology, 367—368. 

The reading of this verse in the Derge xylograph edition differs slightly. See T 806, f. 
127b3. 

These philosophical extremists (mu stegs can) include followers of the Brahmanical tra- 
ditions and Jainism, on which sce below, pp. 398-415. 

There arc illustrations of seven Vajrapani mandalas in Chandra, Tachikawa, and Wata- 
nabe 2006, nos. 19, 29, 33-34, 36, 46, and 49. For textual description on the diverse 
forms and aspects of Vajrapani, see above, note 317. 

This quotation is attributed to T 369, but not yet found therein. 

The distinction between the Ancient Translations (rnying ma) and the New Transla- 
tions (gsar ma) is made owing to the hiatus following the disintegration of the Tibetan 
empire in the ninth century and before the subsequent restoration of Buddhism in 
the Tibetan heartlands by Dromton, Drokmi, and Marpa, and other progenitors of 
the “new” traditions. Adherents of the earlier translations, who are largely within the 
Nyingma tradition, have conserved both orally transmitted teachings (bka’ ma) and 
revealed teachings (gter ma). On the distinction between Nyingma and Sarma, see Dud- 
jom Rinpoche 1991, 1:887-895, and for the biographies of the diverse oral and revealed 
lineages, ibid., 597-881. 

See fig. 33. A detailed description of this celestial palace according to the Tantra of the 
Secret Nucleus (Guhyagarbhatantra, T 832) is found in Dorje 1987, ch. 1, pp. 372-383, 
and the illustration of its round spire specifically on p. 373 (insert). On various dis- 
tinctive aspects of this tantra text and its mandala, see also Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:914—917. 

Lochen Dharmasri’s Ornament of the Enlightened Intention of the Lord of Secrets (gSang 
bdag dgongs rgyan), NK 76:78-79, explains that the causal pediments symbolize the 
eight approaches to liberation (vnam thar brgyad) and the fruitional pediments symbol- 
ize the eight vehicles below Atiyoga. Figs. 30 and 31(3) illustrate the eight pedimental 
bands. Cf. Dorje 1987, 382-385, and the drawing on p. 1368 (insert). 

Sutra of Extensive Play, ch. 10. 

The listing of these sixty-four ancient scripts has long been recognized as problematic in 
the Tibetan commentarial tradition. In the seventeenth century, Sangye Gyatso in his 
Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 2:5-12, tabulated four distinctly varying 
traditions, pointing out that Taktsang Lotsawa had actually counted sixty-seven. There- 
fore he sought to compare the listings offered in the manuscript of the Gyantse Serdri 
Kangyur Thempangma (rgyal rtse gser bris bka’ gyur them spangs ma), which had been 
modelled on the calligraphic style of Khyungpo Yutri, along with the Tshalpa Kangyur 
manuscript, and the Tibetan commentaries of Taktsang Lotsawa and Mondro Pandita. 
The last of the four, which Sangye Gyatso personally favors, is the tradition of his men- 
tor Mondro Pandita, outlined in the Answers to Questions concerning Astrology and Divi- 
nation (sKar nag rtsis kyi dri len). This is also the listing favored by Jamgon Kongtrul, 
and repeated with some minor variations in the recent work of Konchok Tendzin, The 
Fine Arts. The problem is that this list omits some of the later scripts included within 
the Sanskrit sources and canonical Tibetan manuscripts. Therefore, comparing Jamgon 
Kongtul5 list of the sixty-four ancient scripts with those found in the Sanskrit edition 
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of the Sutra of Extensive Play (Lalitavistarasutra), p. 88, in Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, 5759-60, and even in Konchok Tendzin, op. cit., 153-154, there are still several 
discrepancies. The list as presented here seeks to integrate these different readings, for 
which reason the following points of divergence have been particularly noted: 

No. 10 is missing in the Lalitavistara but given as Ya va na’ yi ge (Bactrian Greek) in 
Negi Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary, 5759, though unnumbered. No. 11 is given as a-hu 
in SK and ahu in Konchok Tendzin, and as bag le ba'i yi ge in Negi. No. 20, given as bru 
sha’ yi ge in Negi, would be equivalent to Burushaski or Dardic. Lina is missing before 
no. 23 in SK and Konchok Tendzin, and may be a corrupt interpolation. Both SK and 
Konchok Tendzin reverse nos. 34 and 35. The Skt. edition reverses nos. 38 and 39, 
and inserts Viksepa between nos. 42 and 43, but it should be no. 47. SK and Konchok 
Tendzin both separate no. 46 as two entries into Lekha and Pratilekha while Negi gives 
the Tibetan as sprin yig dang lan gyi yi ge. No. 48 should read rnam ‘thor (Negi) not 
rnam gzhag as in SK and Konchok Tendzin. No. 49, chung min, should read rings med, 
as in Negi. The Skt. edition and Negi add Niksepavarta between nos. 52 and 53. Negi 
combines nos. 53 and 54, Dviruttarapadasamdhi and Yavaddasottarapadasamdhi, in 
a single entry. The Skt. edition has no. 57 as two separate entries—Vidyanuloma and 
Vimiśritā. Konchok Tendzin has no. 58 as two separate entries, Rsi and Tapastaptà. 
Negi has /hai nges pa instead of gsal ba for no. 59. No. 61, Gaganapreksini, is omitted in 
SK and Konchok Tendzin. No. 64 is missing in SK and Konchok Tendzin. 

Among these sixty-four scripts, many are associated with non-humans and other 
worlds. Those that are attested historically within the sub-Himalayan regions, around 
the time when the Lalitavistara was recorded in writing (circa third century CE), 
include Brahmi, an abugida script possibly derived from Aramaic but written from left 
to right, that evolved from the sixth century BCE and is best known from surviving 
ASokan inscriptions. Kharosthi, also known as Gandhari, is another Aramaic-based 
abugida script, written from right to left, which had currency in the Kusanic Empire 
of Central Asia and along the Silk Route, from approximately the third century BCE 
until the third century CE. There are extant Asokan edicts written in Kharosthi, along 
with Gandhara manuscripts, on which see Majumdar 2008; Saloman, Allchin, and Bar- 
nard 1999; and Saloman and Glass 2000. Several others in the list appear to be regional 
derivatives, including Puskarasarin (in Gandhara), Anga (in Campa on the Bihar-Nepal 
border), Vanga (proto-Bengali), Mangalya (possibly associated with Mangalapura in 
Oddiyana), Magadha or Magadhi (in Central Bihar); Sakari (dialect of the Indos- 
cythian Sakas); Dravida (in South India), Kirata (among hill tribes of the northeast), 
Daksinya (in the Deccan), Ugra (in Malabar), Darada (or Dardic Burushaski in Gilgit), 
and Khasya (in Assam). Others are quite distinct, including Hina (the language of the 
Huns) and Chinese. Mukherjee 2007 speculates that the shell-script may be identified 
with either Avamürdha or Sastravartà. Regarding the Lalitavistara, which is the primary 
source, see also Khosla 1991. 

Ranjana is the form of Guptan Brahmi which evolved among the Newars during the 
eleventh century and is still utilized for the inscription of Newari and Sanskrit texts, 
particularly in Nepal and Tibet. On Rañjanā calligraphy, see below, pp. 248-250. An 
example of the hollow-bodied script (khog seng) can be seen in Changlung Pandita Nga- 
wang Lobzang Tenpei Gyaltsen, Multiple Illustrations of Scripts from India, China, Rus- 
sia, Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet, and Mongolia (rGya dkar rgya nag rgya ser ka smir bal bod 
hor gyi yi ge dang dpe ris rnam grangs mang ba), £. 1423. 

Sangye Gyatso in his Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 2:12, enumer- 
ates these fifteen variant scripts from Rafjana through to Vartula as the first fifteen of 
sixty-six distinct scripts that were to be found in Tibet at one time or another. Among 
them, Dharika may perhaps be identified with Sarada, a western derivative of Guptan 
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Brahmi, which evolved in Kashmir from the eighth century. An example of Tibetan- 
transcribed Dharika script can be found in Changlung Pandita, Multiple Illustrations 
of Scripts, f. 723. Its recognized subcategorics include the "tailless" Landa scripts which 
evolved from circa the eighth century, such as Old Kashmiri, Gurmukhi (the script 
for Punjabi), and Khojk (the script devised for Urdu), and the Takri scripts, such as 
Dogri, Kishtwari, Sirmauri, and Chamiyali, used by the hill cribes of present-day Jammu 
and Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh. Nagari, which is an eastern derivative of Gup- 
tan Brahmi, evolved from around the eighth century and also has many subcategories, 
among which Devanagari, the script of modern Hindi, Marathi, and Gujarati, is best 
known. Other subcategories include Nandinagari and proto-Bengali (the basis for the 
Bengali, Assamese, Kaithi, and Oriya scripts). See Rastogi 1980, 88-98. Examples of 
Tibetan-transcribed Nagari script are also found in Changlung Pandita, Multiple Illus- 
trations of Scripts, ff. 7b3-8a2. According to Professor Harry Falk (oral communication, 
16 March 2010), some of the scripts depicted in this work resemble standard manuscript 
Nagari and others do not, and there is a suggestion that some of the variants may have 
been contrived or invented for specific purposes. l 

Vartula is said to have a mythical origin among the subterranean water spirits, in contrast 
to the celestial origins of Nagari, on which see the previous note. The heads of the letters 
in Vartula, which may have some affinity with the Siddham scripts, prominently curl 
downwards. For examples with Tibetan transcription, see Tseten Zhabdrung, Examples 
of Vartula Calligraphy (Vartu'i ma phyi), and Pari Sangye, The Writing of Tibetan: Wish- 
ing All to See (Bod yig ‘bri tshul mthong ba kun smon), 153-157. 

Probably subcategories of $arada, on which see note 454 above. Changlung Pandita, 
Multiple Illustrations of Scripts, £. 7b1, includes an example of a Tibetan-transcribed 
Kashmiri script, placing it immediately after Dharika in the series of variants. 

This is probably to be identified as the script of Kalinga, prior to the diffusion of Oriya. 
Cf. the example of Tibetan-transcribed Gauda script in Changlung Pandita, Multiple 
Illustrations of Scripts, f. 9333—4. On the poetic tradition of Gauda, see also below, pp. 
362-363. 

The origin of the Ghahura script is presently unidentified. An example of Tibetan- 
transcribed Ghahura script can be found in Changlung Pandita, Multiple Illustrations 
of Scripts, £. 9b1-2. 

Probably a subcategory of Landa, that was prevalent in Sindh. Cf. Changlung Pandita, 
Multiple Illustrations of Scripts, £. yoa1. 

The Ghaula scripts are as yet unidentified. It has been speculated that this might refer 
to Cola, one of the Southern Brahmi scripts, which is related to Tamil, but this is not 
apparent from the Tibetan-transcribed example in Changlung Pandita, Multiple Illus- 
trations of Scripts, f. 8b1-2. 

A script associated with Pali, which is a form of middle Indo-Aryan Prakrit. See the 
Tibetan-transcribed example in Changlung Pandita, Multiple Illustrations of Scripts, £. 
8a3— 4. 

Probably to be identified with Kamakhya, in the Duars between Bhutan and Assam. 
See the Tibetan-transcribed example of Kamata script in Changlung Pandita, Multiple 
Illustrations of Scripts, f£. 1033-4. On Kamakhya, see also Aris 1979, 174, and Dudjom 
Rinpoche 1991, 1:803. 

See Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya 1970, 330, where Pukhan and Marko are both said 
to be coastal regions, most probably equivalent to Chittagong and the neighboring 
Burmese coastline. Tibetan-transcribed examples of these scripts are found in Chang- 
lung Pandita, Multiple Illustrations of Scripts—the former on f. 10b3- 4 and the latter 
on f. 8b3- 4. 
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Tib. zangs gling. This refers to Tamluk on the Bengal coast; the script is probably iden- 
tifiable with Changlung Pandita’s “ocean end script” (rgya mtshoi yig), illustrated on f. 
12a1-2 of the same work. 

The “script of the raksasas” may possibly refer to Sinhalese. On the association of the 
raksasa Ravana with Sri Lanka, see, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:454-456. 

See also below, p. 272 and note 541. Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded 
Appearances, 12, counts these fifteen scripts from Kashmiri through to the script of the 
raksasas as numbers 16-30 among the stylized scripts that were once found in Tibct. 
Figs. 34-35 show the letters of the Raüjana script, juxtaposed with Tibetan, with calli- 
graphic gridlines in place. Cf. Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appear- 
ances, 13, and the discussion and grids in Tseten Zhabdrung, Commentary on Ravijana 
Calligraphy (Lanja'i thig grel), 1-2, which points out that, including the allocation for 
the tails of the letters, there are altogether seven vertical grid squares (dpangs su cha chen 
bdun). | 

This reading accords with Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnisb of Deluded Appear- 
ances, 13, and Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 155: a shad ces ring cha can dang / pha yi 
rgyab lag sogs min pa. SK, 271, however, reads ring cha dang pot rgyab lag sogs min pa. 
Tseten Zhabdrung, Commentary on Ranjana Calligraphy, 1b, points out that there are 
several letters that have the extended backhand stroke (ztshams gron can) and therefore 
require 3.5 horizontal grid squares. Those that do not (mtshams gron med) include u, Ù, 
L, L, TSA, THA, DA, DHA, TA, THA, DA, DHA, BA, BHA, RA, LA, VA, $A, and HA. 

See fig. 56. Generally this is the case, but as Tseten Zhabdrung, Commentary on Ranjana 
Calligraphy, f. 2b, points out, Land i are allocated 3.5 horizontal grid squares, while 
TA and NA are allocated two, and BHA and RA 2.5. For the calligraphic proportions of 
those other letters, such as PHA, that do have the extended backhand stroke, sec op. cit., 
f. 4a—b. 

Recent works on the calligraphy of Rafijana and Vartula include Tseten Zhabdrung, 
Commentary on Ranjana Calligraphy; Gu Wenyi and Shi Xueli, Compilation of the Vari- 
ous Types of Calligraphy of Scholars in the Land of Snow, entitled Precious Garland (Gangs 
can mkhas pai phyag bris sna tshogs phyogs bsdus rin chen phreng ba), 1 40ff.; Pari Sangye, 
The Writing of Tibetan, 147—157; Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing and Calligraphy, 
entitled Lions Roar (Bod kyi yi gei rnam bshad seng get nga ro), 105-111; and Konchok 
Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 154-156. 

Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 2:17-33, in fact lists all 
the variant Tibetan scripts and others that are extant in Tibet in his aforementioned 
list of sixty-six, starting with no. 31 (the headed block-letter script, gzab chen) and con- 
cluding with no. 66 (numeric script, angi’ yi ge). Pari Sangye, The Writing of Tibetan, 
6, includes a useful chart which indicates the relationships between these scripts. Thus, 
he points out that (1) the block letter scripts (gzab ma) include both the headed block- 
letter script (gzab chen/ dbu can/ yig dkar) and the headless block-letter script (gzab 
chung/ dbu med). (2) The italic scripts (bru ma) include both the headless thick-stroked 
italic script (bru chen) and its thin-stroked variation ("bru chung). The former gave rise 
to the formal handwriting script (bshur ma) which includes the rounded script (z/um 
bris), the book script (dpe bris), and common writing (dkyus ma), while the latter gave 
rise to the short handwriting script (bshur thung) and the punctuated italic script (‘bru 
tsha). (3) The cursive script (gshar ma) gave rise to the intermediate script (bar bris) and 
the common script (dkyus yig), which in turn includes the speed writing script (rgyugs 
bris) and the shorthand script ( &byugs bris) —both being classed as letter-writing scripts 
(phrin yig). All of these scripts except the headed block-letter script may also be known 


as "dark scripts” (yig nag). On Tibetan writing systems in general, see the recent work by 
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Pari Sangyc, Elucidation of the Four Grammatical Formations (brDa sprod sbyor ba rnam 

bzhi rab gsal) (Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2008). 

Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, “Initial Thoughts Concerning the Development of the 
Tibetan Writing Systems (Bod kyi skad yig 'phel rgyas gtong phyogs skor gyi thog mai 

bsam tshul),” in Khagang Tashi Tsering, ed., Studies on Ancient Tibetan Writing and 
Orthography (Bod kyi yig rnying zhib ‘jug) (Beijing: Mi rigs dpc skrun khang, 2003), 621, 

points out that this refers to an inscription carved in rock by Tonmi Sambhota during 
the reign of King Songtsen Gampo at the Jen Khonang (jan khog snang) Lhakhang to 

the east of Lhasa in present-day Meldro Gungkar County. The text is said to have been 

in the form of a poetic eulogy to the king. This style of writing was known as shal nang na 

la bgrad dra. The insertions given in square brackets throughout this section are derived 

from this same work, and they can also be found in the other recent sources listed here. 

Cha ngar, not phyi dar, as given in the text. See Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, “Initial 

Thoughts,” 621. 

Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, “Initial Thoughts,” 621, and Pari Sangye, The Writing of 
Tibetan, 6, refer to this as “resembling greenish-blue barley grains spread out on a [mat 

of] white felt" (nas sngon po phying dkar gyi steng du bkram pa dra ba). 

Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, "Initial Thoughts,” 621, refers to him as Dre Shotram ("Bre 

sho khram). On the inscription of the Samye obelisk, see Sonam Kyi, An Inventory of 
Tibetan Obelisk Inscriptions and Bells (Bod kyi rdo ring yi ge dang dril bu'i kha byang) 

(Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1984), 121-123, and Konchok Tseten, “The Obelisk 

Inscription of the Samye Edict, and Its Annotations (bSam yas bka gtsigs rdo ring gi 

yi ge dang de'i mchan ’grel),” in Khagang Tashi Tsering, ed., Studies, 51-58; and on the 

edicts summarized in the inscription, which commemorated the establishment of Bud- 

dhism as the national religion of Tibet, see Richardson 1998, 89-99. The obelisk is 

illustrated on plate 11 of that work. For an example of this script “resembling a string of 
pearls,” see Khagang Tashi Tsering, ed., Studies, 806. 

Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, "Initial Thoughts,” 621, refers to him as Drewa Yonten (Bre 

ba yon tan) rather than Te Yonten (The yon tan). 

Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, “Initial Thoughts,” 621, refers to them as Dra (Gra) and Sho 

(Shod) rather than Go (rGod). 

SK reads sna ma, but sce Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 158. 

Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, “Initial Thoughts,” 621, refers to them as Dro Nyatri (sGro 

gnya khri) and Shakya Dorje, adding that their style was known as “new effort” (bad 
gsar) and based on the old obelisk inscriptions. 

Contemporary scholarship holds that both the headed and headless block-letter scripts 

may have been preceded in Tibet by the headless italic scripts (bru tsha), on which see 

below, p. 258. These are said to have evolved not from Guptan Brahmi or Siddham, but 

from the Marchung script and its Zhangzhung antecedent, in far western Tibet, which 

in turn probably evolved from Tajik (stag gzigs spungs yig), a subcategory of Kharosthi. 

See the examples of these scripts in Khagang Tashi Tsering, ed., Studies, 804-805; Pari 

Sangye, The Writing of Tibetan, 89-93; and Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 93 and 
123-124. With regard to the language and history of Zhangzhung, see Hummel 2000; 

Pasar Tsultrim Tenzin 2008; and Namkhai Norbu, Light of Kailash: Legends of Zhang- 

zhung and Tibet (Zhang bod lo rgyus ti se'i od) (Beijing: Krung go'i bod kyi shes rig dpe 

skrun khang, 1996), 97-107. 

Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, “Initial Thoughts,” 621, suggests that his style was modeled 
on the writing of the revered translator Kawa Peltsek. Khyungpo Yutri Bar lived during 
the hiatus between the early and later promulgations of the Buddhist teachings, and his 

model calligraphy for u-chen (dbu can)—the headed block-letter script—was consid- 
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ered as the standard to emulate from that time onwards. His calligraphy is exemplified 
in the Serdri Kangyur Tempangma (gSer bris bka’ gyur them spangs ma) from Gyantse, 
and was later copied by Dalai Lama V as the model for the Drepung gilded Kangyur 
manuscript (gSer bris dzam gling gYas bzhag). See Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, Great Dic- 
tionary of Dungkar (Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo) (Beijing: Krun go'i bod rig pa dpe 
skrun khang, 2002), 336. Pari Sangye, The Writing of Tibetan, 49, adds that Khyungpo 
Yutri Bar’s original treatise was entitled Miraculous Lamp ('Phrul gyi sgron me). 

Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 63, comments that these two traditions arose directly 
among the students of the calligraphers Chakdor (Phyag rdor) and Kajung (Ka byung). 
The "frog tradition" (sbal lugs), also known as Kham calligraphy (khams bris), became 
widespread in the upper reaches of Kham and around Bachen, while the “popular tradi- 
tion” (mang lugs) developed around Phenyul and Sakya, for which reason it was also 
known as the Ngor tradition (ngor lugs). However, he associates these traditions with 
the development of dbu med rather chan dhu can. For illustrations of the headless block- 
letter script (gzab chung or dbu med), sec Gu Wenyi and Shi Xueli, Compilation of the 
Various Types of Calligraphy, 92-97. 

According to Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 2:17, the 
thrce verse quotations which follow here derive from the Supplement (Lhan thabs) com- 
posed by Rongpo, a successor of Khyungpo Yutri. Pari Sangye, The Writing of Tibetan, 
53, refers to the Precious Chest Clarifying Calligraphic Proportions (Yi gei thig ris gsal ba'i 
rin chen sgrom bu) of the “great master Rongpo.” Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 98, 
observes that these quotations are still cherished as a supplementary instruction (man 
ngag zur du phyung ba) on the importance of drawing particular strokes in calligra- 
phy. However, Jamgon Kongtrul may well have taken this section from Sangye Gyatso, 
Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 17-18. Note too that Pari Sangye omits 
the last two lines, but in the second line reads geig pur gres for gcig pur skyes, suggesting 
perhaps that this line contains two separates items. Then, on p. 50, he includes a com- 
mentarial verse, indicating that "paying attention to the leg stroke is as if paying atten- 
tion to the buddhas, paying attention to the shoulder stroke is as if paying attention to 
the bodhisattvas,” and so forth. 

The calligraphic gridlines and stoke sequences for each of the Tibetan consonants, 
including CHA, are illustrated in fig. 37. See also Yeshe Sherab, [conometric Drawings, 
122. Note that SK here reads sgros chags for gong chags. 

See below, p. 258. Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 17, 
reads chig ‘khor skyes. 

These are found in the letters NGA, TA, and DA. See fig. 37; also Gu Wenyi and Shi Xueli, 
Compilation of the Various Types of Calligraphy, 38 and 40; and Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric 
Drawings, 119—133. 

These are found in the subjoined letters U, YA, RA, LA, and va. Scc fig. 37; also the 
illustrations in Gu Wenyi and Shi Xueli, Compilation of the Various Types of Calligraphy, 
54—§5 and 58-61. 

These are found in the letters NYA and A. See fig. 37; also Gu Wenyi and Shi Xucli, 
Compilation of the Various Types of Calligraphy, 39 and 43; and Yeshe Sherab, Iconometric 
Drawings, 119—133. 

The text reads pho ba. 

These are found in the letters NYA, TA, and HA. See fig. 37; also Gu Wenyi and Shi Xucli, 
Compilation of the Various Types of Calligraphy, 39-40 and 45. 

The text reads khong dren. 

These are found in the letters KA, GA, NYA, TA, DA, NA, and SHA. See fig. 37; also Gu 
Wenyi and Shi Xueli, Compilation of the Various Types of Calligraphy, 38-45. 
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Tib. rtar zhon phyi ‘brang. 
The former are found in the letters PA, PHA, BA, MA, LA, SHA, SA, and A, and the latter in 
the letter ZA. See fig. 37; also Gu Wenyi and Shi Xueli, Compilation of the Various Types 
of Calligraphy, 41 and 43. The thick-ended stroke is also called gayen. 
See fig. 37. These are the letters CHA, NA, MA, TSHA, and SHA. See also Gu Wenyi and 
Shi Xueli, Compilation of the Various Types of Calligraphy, 39. 
Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 97-98 adds that these verses are essentially a tech- 
nique for perfecting calligraphic skill, by counting the points on one’s finger-tips. His 
listing, following Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, p. 17, 
is also different: (1) a noble head stroke, (2) an elegant abdominal stroke, (3) a delicate 
edge stroke (jam dkar sna), (4) a smartly drawn tapering lip stroke, (5) a stylish upright 
stroke, (6) a rounded “shield-like” curve (zlum phubs can), (7) a brightly drawn eye 
stroke, (8) a graceful downward stroke, (9) a skillful body stroke, (10) a precise ink edge 
stroke, (11) a flexible “waist” stroke, (12) a swift secondary stroke, (13) a robust “shoulder” 
stroke (mkhrang dpung), and (14) a closing “neck” stroke (dzum ske can). 
SK, 272, reads bang mgo la don for bzang mgo la don. Sec Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan 
Writing, 97. 
Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 97 reads drang mar then la don. 
Comments in square brackets have been added in accordance with the explanations of 
Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 165, and Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 95-97, 
which derive from Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 17. 
Sic! tshag mgo. 
See fig. 37; also Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 97, which derives from Sangye 
Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, pp. 17-18. 
Tib. gdan thabs brkyang pa. SK, 273, reads ldan thabs brkyang pa. 
See also Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 18, and Paldu, 
Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 98. 
Le., radicals, prefixes, and suffixes. 
Sec Fig 37. The detailed calligraphic measurements for each letter are given individually 
in Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 18-32; in Pari Sangye, 
The Writing of Tibetan, 54-63; in Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 119—133, along 
with illustrations; in Gu Wenyi and Shi Xueli, Compilation of the Various Types of Callig- 
raphy, 38-45; and in Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 166-172. These works accurately 
describe the measurements of the strokes forming each individual letter in terms of the 
horizontal and vertical grid lines—the squares that are delineated are known as “black 
units” (nag cha) and those that are left blank are known as “white units” (dkar cha). 
The strokes applicable for each of the thirty basic letters are sequentially described 
as follows. (1) KA: long “head” stroke (mgo ring); “fang” stroke (mche ba); “mid-arm” 
stroke (dbus lag); and "leg" stroke (rkang pa). (2) KHa: long “head” stroke (mgo ring); 
"arm" stroke (lag pa); "shoulder" stroke (dpung pa); “abdominal” stroke (sbo) [with 
concave mnyen above]; and downward “clavicle” stroke (sog pa) with “tapering lip" 
(zag mchu). (3) GA: long “head” stroke (mgo ring); basic “shoulder” stroke (dpung 
rtsa); abdominal" stroke (sbo); “mid-arm” stroke (dbus lag); and “leg” stroke (rkang 
pa). (4) NGA: mid-length “head” stroke (mgo bring); “short shoulder" stroke (dpung 
thung); and “abdominal” stroke (sbo) with “tapering lip” (zag mchu). (5) CA: mid-length 
“head” stroke (mgo bring); “neck” stroke (ske); “suspended” lip stroke (mchu ‘phyang); 
and "waist" stroke (rked pa). (6) CHA: mid-length “head” stroke (mgo bring); "neck" 
stroke (ske); convex "lip" stroke (gong chags); and closing lower curve (og dzum). (7) 
JA: long “head” stroke (mgo ring); "shoulder" stroke (dpung pa); “transverse” stroke (le 
gu), or "central arm" stroke (dkyil lag); and “abdominal” stroke (sbo) with “tapering lip" 
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(zag mchu). (8) NYA: mid-length “head” stroke (mgo ‘bring); “upper shield-like” curv- 
ing stroke (stod phub); “neck” stroke (mya ske); lower curving “shicld-like” stroke (smad 
phub); and “mid-arm” stroke (dbus lag) [also called mid-length “leg” stroke (rkang 
bring)]. (9) TA: mid-length “head” stroke (mgo bring); short “shoulder” stroke (dpung 
thung) [also divided into dpung chung and gzhung shing]; lower curving “shield-like” 
stroke (sad phub) or “body” stroke (khog dren); and mid-length "leg" stroke (v&ang 
bring). (10) THA: mid-length "head" stroke (mgo bring); "upper bend” stroke (stod 
khyug) or "shield-arm" stroke (phub lag); “lower bend" stroke (snad ‘khyug) or “thresh- 
old” stroke (rked them); “abdominal” stroke (sbo) with “tapering lip"(zag mchu); and 
“upright” stroke (yar phul). (11) DA: mid-length “head” stroke (mgo bring); “neck” 
stroke (ske mtshem) or “short shoulder” stroke (dpung thung); "abdominal" stroke (sbo); 
and “mid-leg” stroke (r&ang bring) with “tapering lip” (zag mchu). (12) NA: mid-length 
“head” stroke (mgo bring); “neck” stroke (ske); “waist” stroke (rked pa); “mid-leg” stroke 
(rkang bring) with “tapering lip” (zag mchu); and closing lower “eye” curve (og dzum). 
(13) PA: short “head” stroke (mgo thung); “shoulder” stroke (dpung pa); “abdominal” 
stroke (sbo) with “tapering lip” (zag mchu); and “upright” stroke (yas phul) [also called 
yar phul]. (14) PHA: short “head” stroke (mgo thung); “shoulder” stroke (dpung pa); 
“abdominal” stroke (sbo) with “tapering lip” (zag mchu); "upright" stroke (yas ‘phul) 
[also called yar ‘phul]; and “acute abdominal” stroke (sbo drang/ ‘phred chod). (15) BA: 
mid-length “head” stroke (smgo bring); “shoulder head” stroke (dpung mgo); “abdomi- 
nal” stroke (sbo) with “tapering lip” (zag mchu); and "upright" stroke (yas phul) [also 
called yar ‘phul]. (16) MA: short “head” stroke (mgo thung); "neck" stroke (ske); “waist” 
stroke (rked pa) with “tapering lip" (zags mchu); closing lower “eye” curve (og dzum/ 
mig zlum); and “upright” stroke (yas phul) [also called yar phul]. (17) TSA: same as 
CA with addition of the superscript arm (phod btags pa). (18) TSHA: same as CHA with 
addition of the superscript arm (phod btags pa). (19) DZA: same as JA with addition of 
the superscript arm (phod btags pa). (20) VA: short “head” stroke (mgo thung); curving 
“shicld-like” stroke (phub); "neck" stroke (ske); “ba-head” stroke (ba mgo); "shoulder" 
stroke (dpung ba); “abdominal” stroke (sbo) with “tapering lip” (zag mchu); “upright” 
stroke (yas phul) [also called yar ‘phul]; and superscript “hand” stroke (lag pa/ phod). 
(21) ZHA: mid-length “head” stroke (mgo bring); curving “shield-arm” stroke (phub 
lag); “neck” stroke (nyag ske); “waist” stroke (rked pa) or “mid-leg” stroke (rkang ‘bring) 
with “tapering lip” (zag mchu); and closing lower “eye” curve (og dzum). (22) ZA: 
mid-length “head” stroke (mgo bring); “waist” stroke (rked pa) or “thick-ended” stroke 
(mthar rgyas) [also known as “linking” stroke (7mzyen)]; “abdominal” stroke (sbo) with 
“tapering lip” (zag mchu) (also known as phred dren); and “transverse” stroke (le gu). 
(23) A: “head” stroke with italic point (mgo zur gseg); curving “upper shield-like” stroke 
(stod phub); "stomach" stroke (pho ba); and transverse stroke (/e gu) with “tapcring lip" 
(zag mchu). (24) YA: short “head” stroke (mgo thung); curving “egg” stroke (sgo nga) or 
"shield-like" stroke (phub); upright "mid-arm" stroke (dpung lag); “transverse” stroke (le 
gu) with “tapering lip” (zag mchu) or “waterfall” (chu bab); and “upright” stroke (yas 
phul) [also called yar phul). (25) RA: mid-length “head” stroke (mgo bring); “neck” 
stroke (ske); “abdominal” stroke (sbo); and “waist” stroke (rked pa) with “tapering lip" 
(zag mchu). (26) LA: short “head” stroke (mgo ‘thung); curving “shield-like” stroke 
(phub); “back” stroke (rgyab); “abdominal” stroke (sbo) or “transverse” stroke (le gu) 
with “tapering lip” stroke (zag mchu); and “upright” stroke (yas ‘phul) [also called yar 
phul]. (27) SHA: short “head” stroke (mgo thung); thin "neck" stroke (ske); “transverse” 
stroke (de gu); “white eye” stroke (mig dkar/ mig sha); and “leg” stroke (rkang pa). (28) 
SA: short "head" stroke (mgo thung); “shoulder” stroke (dhung pa); “transverse” stroke 
(le gu); "mid-arm" stroke (dbus lag) or “main diagonal” stroke (gzhung ‘phred) with 
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“tapering lip" (zag mchu); and "upright" stroke (yas phul) [also called yar phul). (29) 
HA: mid-length “head” stroke (mgo bring); “shoulder” stroke (dpung pa) or “arm” stroke 
(lag pa); “transverse” stroke (le gu); and lower curving “shield-like” stroke (snad phub) 
combined with mid-length “leg” stroke (rkang ‘bring), also known as “lip shield” stroke 
(mchu phub). (30) A: short “head” stroke (mgo thung); “shoulder” stroke (dpung pa); 
“powerful” bend stroke (mthu ba); “main diagonal" stroke (gzhung ‘phred), with “taper- 
ing lip” (zag mchu); and “upright” stroke (yas ‘phul) [also called yar ‘phul]. 

This is also mentioned in Pari Sangye, The Writing of Tibetan, 7. Paldu, Exegesis on 
Tibetan Writing, 62, states that the Li tradition originated with Tonmi Sambhota and it 
implied “refined writing” (/egs bris). It is said to have been prevalent in Khyungpo and 
in Ngari but no longer survives. The extant Den tradition dates from the era of King 
Trisong Detsen, Denma Tsemang being one of the twenty-five recognized disciples of 
Padmasambhava, on whom see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:535 and 756. 

These italic scripts (‘bru tsha) ace considered by contemporary scholars to have predated 
the block-letter scripts. On their origin, see above, note 480. Pari Sangye, The Writing 
of Tibetan, discusses them in greater detail (pp. 6-7, and 89-96, with illustrations). See 
also Gu Wenyi and Shi Xueli, Compilation of the Various Types of Calligraphy, 67-73. 
Some of these variant scripts are illustrated in Pari Sangye, The Writing of Tibetan, 
69-88 (on sug ring and sug thung) and 97-108 (on the common letter-writing scripts). 
Also see Gu Wenyi and Shi Xueli, Compilation of the Various Types of Calligraphy, 7 4 ff. 
(on sug ring), 91 (on sug thung), 97ft. (on gshar ma), and 99ff. (on rgyug bris). Examples 
of the Baho script are commonly found in surviving government edicts, inscribed on 
long scrolls of yellow silk. 

The source of this long passage of verse is unclear, but Pari Sangye, The Writing of 


Tibetan, 11-17, repeats it verbatim and appears to indicate that Jamgon Kongtrul him- 


self may have been the author, even if chis is unlikely. 

Stellera chamaejasme (shog ldum dung lo ma) is more commonly known in Tibetan as re 

lcag pa, on which see below, note 512. This particular variety with conch-shaped leaves 

appears not to be specifically identified in Tibetan materia medica. 

Tib. a ga ru, or more precisely shog shing ar nag (Daphne anrantica Diels or Wikstroemia 

canescens Meissn.), which is used in paper making and also in Tibetan medicine. Sce 

Gawei Dorje, Immaculate Crystal Mirror of [Materia Medica] Illustrations (’Khrungs dpe 

dri med shel gyi me long) (Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1995), 165-166, and color 

photograph no. 324 in that work, which was prepared at the Chamdo Mentsikhang. It 

is said to resemble Stellera chamaejasme, and is differentiated from two other types of a 

ga ru, namely, Chinese eaglewood (Aquilaria sinensis) and black eaglewood (Aquilaria 

agallocha Roxb.), both of which also have medicinal use. See ibid., pp. 164-165, and 

color illustrations nos. 322-323. Karma Chopel, Illustrations of Nectar-like Materia 

Medica (bDud risi sman gyi ‘khrungs dpe legs bshad nor but phreng ba) (Lhasa: Bod 

ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrung khang, 1993), 94, identifies this as “pale eaglewood” (ar 
skya), among the four subspecies of this plant, all of which he classifies as types of Stellera 

chamaejasme (re kag pa). 

Tib. ren lcag pa. Also written as re /cag pa, the inner bark (bar shun) of the roots of 
common Stellera chamaejasme is widely used in traditional paper-making. On this 

and its medicinal usage also, see Gawei Dorje, Immaculate Crystal Mirror, 192, and 

the color photograph on 640. Synonyms listed here include shog ldum pa and shog 
shing pa. See also Karma Chopel, Illustrations, 214-215, and Menpa Dawa, Drawings of 
Tibetan Materia Medica, entitled Clear Mirror (Bod kyi gso rig sman ris gsal ba'i me long) 

(Dharamsala: Tibetan Medical and Astro Institute, 1993), 184-185, which also includes 

a clear illustration of the plant and its root on 356. 
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Tib. dam rtsi lhod pa. 

Tib. mchong. SK reads mchang. 

The entire paper-making process, elaborately described in these verses, can still be 
observed in practice in the Derge Parkhang and elsewhere. See also Paldu, Exegesis on 
Tibetan Writing, 169-175, and Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 172—176, where this 
description is repeated almost verbatim but in prose rather than verse. 

See fig. 38. Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 150-159, describes this procedure for 
drawing the calligraphic and margin lines, with illustrations on 151 and 156. 

The reading here follows Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 176: phyi rtse jam la od dang 
ldan pa / rgyu sra bas sos mnan na dred par gyur ba de, rather chat SK, which reads rts 
jam sos mnan dren pa. 

This is also stated in Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 51, and in Konchok Tendzin, 
The Fine Arts, 176. 

Tib. sub ces dkyus yig. According to Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, $1, and Konchok 
Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 176, sub (miswritten as sib in SK, 217) refers to ordinary short- 
hand letter writing. The Nasi (jang), inhabiting the Lijiang area of present-day Yunnan 
Province, have settlements as far north as Markham County in Tibet and an historical 
affinity with the Kagyu school. Sec Debreczeny 2009, and Dorje 2009, 523-527; and 
on the distinctive pictogram writing system of the Naxi, see Zhao Jin Xiu 1995. Recent 
works on the religious traditions of the Naxi include Ge A Gan 2000 and Lhagpa Tse- 
ring, Comparative Analysis of the Bon Tradition and the Religious Tradition of Exorcism 
among the Nasi (Bon lugs dang jang rigs gto pa'i chos lugs kyi kbyad chos dpyad bsdur) 
(Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2003). 

See also Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 176, and Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writ- 
ing, 51-52, who altogether mention twelve different kinds of pen. Metal-nib pens also 
include the fountain pen (/cags smyug chu babs), but that would be anachronistic in 
this context. Paldu also suggests, p. 51, that the “southern” pen and the “ravine” pen arc 
suitable on account of the quality of their bamboo, for which reason the former may 
possibly derive from the southern border area of Lhomon (Bhutan) and Lhodrak, and 
the latter from the gorges of Tsawarong or Gyelrong in Eastern Tibet, where bamboo is 
abundant. 

This procedure is also explained in detail in Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 53-58, 
and in Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 176—177. 

Tib. rtse dang so rno grang bag zhol. 

See Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 58. 

Tib. khal, for which Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 59, reads lan. The same source, 
pp. 59-60, describes the whetstone and the sharpening process in greater detail. The 
best whetstones, we are informed, are from Zhol Yudruk in the Tro Ziltrom region of 
Derge. | 

Tib. cung zad btsugs bdar. 

See fig. 39. Tib. mtheb mdzub tshad sbyar grims bder gzhog. 

See Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 176 (gris khams gnyis gzhog), and Paldu, Exegesis 
on Tibetan Writing, 53 (gris khams gnyis gzhog). 

Tib. rdzing dra yur ba dra. See fig. 39 illustrating the different parts of the bamboo pen; 
also Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 55. 

Tib. bcad kha gyen gseg rim gcod bya. Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, $4, adds that 
the nib-point should be sharply angled to the right for writing Rafjana and Vartula, it 
should be slightly angled to the right for writing the headless Tibetan scripts, it should 
be slightly angled to the left for writing the block-letter Tibetan script, and it should be 
cut straight for writing Hor yig. See fig. 39, where different nib cuts are illustrated. 
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Tib. sum ldan [nga dzom zhes pai don. This verse is repeated in Konchok Tendzin, The 
Fine Arts, 176, and Paldu, Exegesis on Tibetan Writing, 554, but the reference is unclear. 
The three parts of the nib are probably the two tines (kham gnyis) of the actual nib 
(smyug rdzing), which are separated by the cleft, along with the vent hole (s»yug yur), 
while the five attributes may possibly refer to the tines, the tip, the vent hole, the cleft, 
and the shoulders of the nib. Alternatively, the five attributes could refer more generally 
to the possession of good paper, knives, pens, black ink, and vermilion. 

Tib. tshig theng shes dang drang myur ldan. SK, 277, reads ‘then for theng. 

Tib. sgros dag skyen gsum dzom pa. | 

Tib. nya sbrid pa is unidentified, but may have once been a corruption for “fish gall" (nya 
khris) which was an important ingredient in the making of some traditional Chinese 
inks. More likely, it is to be taken as an alternative spelling for nya ‘khrid pa, meaning 
either the cherry tree (Zhang Yisun et al., Great Tibetan-Chinese Dictionary, 928) or 
Sibiraca angustata (Karma Chopel, Illustrations, 122). Jamgon Mipham Gyatso's Cornu- 
copia of Practical Techniques Pertaining to the Arts, Collected Works, 1:76—78, describes 
nine different ingredients for making ink, but makes no mention of this. See Cuppers 
1989. 

Tib. sbyin chui dvangs ma. Gum arabic is generally used, or else an adhesive prepared 
from boiled leather. 

The procedures for making ink are described in greater detail in Konchok Tendzin, The 
Fine Arts, 177 -181. 

Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 178, suggests that in this case, it will not spoil in sum- 
mer (dbyar mi rul). See also Jackson and Jackson 1984, 84. 

Le., Melandrium glandulosum (Tib. sug pa or lug sug). This identification follows Gawei 
Dorje, Immaculate Crystal Mirror, 303-304, which also described the related plant 
Silene tenuis Willd. (ra sug). These are both illustrated in the same work, nos. 671-672. 
Karma Chopel, ///ustrations, 280—282, identifies the two varieties of sug pa respectively 
as Melandrium apelatum and Cypsophila acutifolia. The alternative identification of 
Silene is also found in TMP, 229. 

I.e., Saussurea hieracioides Hook (spyi bzhur), on which see Karma Chopel, ///ustrations, 
296-297. 

Cf. Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 438—439; also Jackson and Jackson 198 4, 80-82. 
This point is claborated in Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 180. 

Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 181—182, digresses on this subject, mentioning among 
the most renowned of these indigenous Tibetan scripts, the “new script of Dorjeden” 
(rdo rje gdan gyi yig gsar), the “new script of Ganden” (dga’ldan yig gsar), and the "new 
script of Chak Lotsawa (chag lo'i yig gsar). Others mentioned here include two kinds 
of “dakini script” (zmkba' gro brda’ yig), namely, zeg chen and zeg chung, along with the 
aforementioned Tamaralipi script (o rgyan zangs gling gi yi ge), and the script of the 
raksasas (srin poi yig ge), and variants of the Nepali and Mongol scripts. His account is 
based on Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 2:33, who tallies 
these remaining scripts to complete his aforementioned enumeration of sixty-six. See 
above, note 454; also Changlung Pandita, Multiple Illustrations of Scripts, ff. 12b3—14a, 
which illustrates some of these “new scripts.” 

For examples of the symbolic script of the dakinis (brda’ yig), and the scripts used in 
transcribing revealed teachings (gter yig), see Thondup 1986, 125-136. 

From the time when the first eight stüpas were constructed to contain the relics of 
Sakyamuni Buddha, this type of funerary reliquary has been revered as a symbol of 
the indestructible buddha mind (citta, thugs) and the buddha body of actual real- 
ity (dbarmakaya, chos sku) underlying the buddha body of form (rupakaya, gzugs kyi 
sku). On these distinctions, see, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:115-148. For interest- 
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ing accounts of che symbolism and modalities of che stüpa, drawn mainly from Indian 
sources, see Snodgrass 1992 and Roth 2009. 

The description of these five types of stupa, which follows, is also found verbatim in 
earlier works, notably in Taktsang Lotsawa, Ocean of Wealth, pp. 175ff., and in Sangye 
Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 3 4ff., and it is restated in recent 
works such as Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 183-18 4. 

This is a subtitle of the Sätra Which Gathers All Intentions (mDo dgongs pa dus pa, T 
829, Dg. NGB vol. 7), on which see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:911-913. 

For Jamgon Kongtrul'’s account of distinctions between the three world-systems, sec 
Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995; also Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:57-62, and the 
chart on pp. 14-15 of that work; and in the context of mundane spiritual paths, sec also 
below, pp. 427-439. 

See fig. 40, showing the distinct elements of a stupa. The distinction between the outer 
world and living beings within it is drawn in the first two chapters of the Tantra of the 
Wheel of Time, on which see Kilty 2004, 73-207. 

The immeasurable and limitless abode is a synonym for Akanistha, highest of the world- 
systems of form (rzpadbatu), on which see Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995, also 
Dorje 1987, 357-372. On the cultivation of these four immeasurable aspirations, sec 
above, note 272. 

This source is unidentified in either the Derge Kangyur or the Nyingma Gyudbum 
under this title. The same quotation can be found in Gyurme Rabgye, Wondrous Gar- 
land of Tales, 83. 

This quotation has not been located in Ratnaraksitas Commentary on the Tantra of the 
Emergence of Cakrasamvara (Samvarodayamahdatantraraja-padmini-nama-panjika, T 
1420). Gyurme Rabgye, Wondrous Garland of Tales, 83-8 4, attributes it generally to the 
Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara. 

For Jamgon Kongtrul’s description of the four continents, see Kalu Rinpoche Transla- 
tion Group 1995. 

This is an alternative title for the Eight Volumes of Nectar (bDud rtsi bam brgyad, T 841). 


' For a more elaborate account of the taming of Rudra, embodiment of rampant ego- 


hood, see Dorje 1987, 1075-1095, and Dorje 2005, 138-142. For a description of the 
Eight Matarah (ma mo brgyad), sec Dorjc 2005, 105-106. 

Tib. ge'u-do-sha. Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 184, reads ge'u don na. 

Here the text reads only bde skyid, but see Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 18 4. 
Among these eight stupas only the Bodhnath Stipa in Nepal appears to survive intact. 
For contemporary descriptions, see Dorje 2004, 711-712, and Dowman 1995, 30-35. 
The Sankaraküta Stüpa was located near Bodh Gaya. 

On the distinctions between these three vehicles, see above, note 204. 

Cf. Gyurme Rabgye, Wondrous Garland of Tales, 85. On Nàgàrjunas description, sec 
below, pp. 278-282. 

On these four classes of tantra, see above, note 278; and for a brief description of the 
exemplary stüpas representing the outer and inner tantras at Gomar Gonpa in Amdo, 
see Dorje 2009, 729. | 

This implies that pious attendants may have an umbrella spire with rings numbering up 
to four, corresponding to their four fruitional results, while buddhas have thirteen, rep- 
resenting the ten bodhisattva and three buddha levels combined. For Jamgon Kongtrul’s 
perspective on these fruitional realizations, see also Callahan 2007, 141-150, 156-158, 
and 172. These contrasting types of stüpa are conveniently illustrated in Longchen 
Choying Tobden Dorjes Precious Treasury of the Sutras and Tantras (mDo rgyud rin po 
chet mdzod), 5:340. 


This quotation is not found in the most plausible source, the Sutra That Analyzes Past 
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Actions (Karmavibbangasutra, T 338-339), which comments extensively on the advan- 
tages of constructing stüpas to hold buddha relics. Jamgon Kongtrul seems to have 
taken the citation directly from Taktsang Lotsawa, Ocean of Wealth, p. 177. 

Comments have been added in parenthesis in the following description of the eight 
stupa designs, based on Taktsang Lotsawa, Ocean of Wealth, 177-179; Sangye Gyatso, 
Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 36-37; Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 
185-186; and Yeshe Sherab, Iconometric Drawings, 137—140. 

See fig. 41 (1); also Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 142, and Yonten Tsering, The 
Supreme Arts, 208, where it is termed pad spungs mchod rten. On Kapilavastu, part of 
the ancient Kosala kingdom, which is generally identified by UNESCO with Tilau- 
rakot, 25 km east of Lumbini, see, e.g., Jain n.d., 52-53; Joshi 1967, 28, which is based 
on the descriptions of the Chinese monks Fa Xian and Xuan Zang; and Woodhatch 
1997, 305. An alternative site at Piprahwa, south of Lumbini (110 km north of Gora- 
khpur), has also been suggested by Indian archaeologists. On Lumbini specifically, see 
Jain n.d., 29-30; Woodhatch 1997, 302-305; and Joshi 1967, 28-29. For a traditional 
Mahayana account of the birth of Sakyamuni Buddha here, see, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 
1991, 1:416—417. 

The text reads Rajagrha (rgyal po'i khab), but see Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 185. 

See fig. 41 (2); also Yeshe Sherab, Iconometric Drawings, 141, and Yonten Tsering, The 
Supreme Arts, 209. On Vajrasana, modern Bodh Gaya in Bihar, see, e.g., Jain n.d., 30-36; 
Joshi 1967, 32-33; and Dare and Stott 2008, 750-752. For a traditional Mahayana 
account of the manifest enlightenment of Sakyamuni Buddha here, see, e.g., Dudjom 
Rinpoche 1991, 1:419-423. 

See fig. 41 (3); also Yeshe Sherab, Iconometric Drawings, 145, and Yonten Tsering, The 
Supreme Arts, 211. On Sarnath near Varanasi, in Uttar Pradesh, see, e.g., Jain n.d., 36-42; 
Joshi 1967, 29-30; and Dare and Stott 2008, 182-184. For a traditional Mahayana 
account of the first promulgation of the teachings by Sakyamuni Buddha here, see, e.g., 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:425. 

See fig. 41 (4); also Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 143, and Yonten Tsering, The 
Supreme Arts, 110, where it is termed [bkra shis] sgo mang mchod rten. On Sravasti, 150 
km from Lucknow in Uttar Pradesh, see, e.g., Jain n.d., 50-52, and Joshi 1967, 28. 

See fig. 41 (s); also Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 144, and Yonten Tsering, The 
Supreme Arts, 212. On Vaisali, in Bihar, see, e.g., Joshi 1967, 30-31, and Dare and Stott 
2008, 743. 

Sce fig. 41 (6); also Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 146, and Yonten Tsering, The 
Supreme Arts, 213. For a traditional Mahayana account of the activities of Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana, see, e.g, Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:425- 426. 

Sce fig. 41 (7); also Yeshe Sherab, Iconometric Drawings, 148, and Yonten Tsering, The 
Supreme Arts, 214. 

See fig. 41 (8); also Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric Drawings, 147, and Yonten Tsering, The 
Supreme Arts, 215. On Kusinagara, in Uttar Pradesh, see, e.g., Jain, n.d., 42-44, Joshi 
1967, 29, and Dare and Stott 2008, 145. For a traditional Mahayana account of the final 
nirvana, see, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:425- 426. 

About six miles. 

On the symbolism of the life-supporting pole or axis inside the stüpa, sce Snodgrass 
1992, 320-324. 

Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 188, adds that the contributions of the later writers 
were not substantially different from that of Buton Rinchendrub, who personally had 
drawn a depiction of the Dhanyakataka Stipa on a painted scroll. He also includes 
Lochen Dharmasri in the list. Of those mentioned here, Buton Rinchendrub com- 
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posed the Proportional Measurements of the Enlightenment Stupa (Byang chub chen poi 
mchod rten gyi cha tshad). Taktsang Lotsàwa's Ocean of Wealth (dPal ‘byor raya mtsho) 
has already been mentioned. Trengkheb Palden Zangpo (’Phreng kheb dpal ldan bzang 
po), fl. sixteenth century, was the author of the Treatise on the Fine Arts, entitled Clear 
Mirror of the Sutras and Tantras (bZo rig pai bstan bcos mdo rgyud gsal ba'i me long). Sec 
Jackson and Jackson 1984, 145. 

Sangye Gyatso (1655-1705) was renowned for constructing the great reliquary stupa of 
the Fifth Dalai Lama, which is known as the “Unique Ornament of the World” (dzam 
gling rgyan gcig). This magnificent golden reliquary is fully documented in his mChod 
rten dzam gling rgyan gcig gi dkar chag. The same author also examines stüpas in his 
Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 2:34-47, specifying the preferred mea- 
surements of each section in great detail, and pointing out slight flaws in the designs of 
those earlier contributors. 

See fig. 40, above, which identifies the distinct elements of the stüpa. The "lion throne" 
podium (seng khri), also known as the “large face" slab (nemi, gdong chen), is the fourth 
element from the ground, on which animal figurines can be painted. The "small cap- 
ping slab is either the first or second above that, and the “virtuous foundation” slab 
is two above the latter. See also Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, fig. 69, and Yeshe 
Sherab, /conometric Drawings, 148. The grid, depicted above in fig. 42, illustrates the 
proportions of the Stüpa of Supreme Enlightenment. See also Yeshe Sherab, Jconometric 
Drawings, 141. 

Tantra of the Wheel of Time, ch. 5. On these measurements, see also above, p. 280-281. 
On this text, sce above, p. 207 and note 353. 

The elements described in the following verses are illustrated in figs. 40-42. 

Also known as ba ga, Skt. jagati. 

Also known as the bum gdan, Skt. kanthika. 

Tib. pho ‘khor mo ‘khor bcu gsum, Skt. cakravali. 

The following passages on symbolism are also cited in Taktsang Lotsawa, Ocean of 
Wealth, 185-186. 

Tib. rgyui chos rnams. The causal attributes symbolized in the lower parts of the stupa, 
as illustrated in fig. 42, mirror the qualities expounded in the causal vehicles of dialectics 
(rgyu mtshan nyid theg pa), which are accumulated by bodhisattvas on the spiritual path 
to enlightenment. They therefore include the six recollections (sadanusmrti, rjes dran 
drug), namely, recollection of the spiritual teacher, the buddha, che sacred teachings, 
the monastic community, ethical discipline and generosity; and the four immeasur- 
able aspirations (caturaprameya, tshad med bzhi), namely, loving-kindness, compassion, 
empathetic joy, and equanimity; as well as the thirty-seven aspects of enlightenment 
(saptatrimsabodhipaksyadharma, byang phyogs chos so bdun), which comprise the four 
foundations of mindfulness (dran pa nyer gzhag bzhi), the four correct trainings (yang 
dag spong bzht), the four supports for miraculous ability (rdzu ‘phrul rkang bzhi), the 
five faculties (dhang po Inga), the five powers (stobs Inga), the seven branches of enlight- 
enment (byang chub yan lag bdun), and the eightfold sublime path (yan lag brgyad kyi 
phags lam). These thirty-seven aspects are all enumerated above. See note 410; also 
Snodgrass 1992, 367-368, and Skorupski 2002, 165-168. 

The essential attributes acquired by buddhas are symbolized in the upper parts of the 
stüpa. Specifically the axial pole of the stüpa symbolizes the ten aspects of knowledge 
(shes pa bcu) possessed by the buddhas, namely, (1) knowledge of the sacred teachings 
(which is omitted in the text); (2) the recollection of past lives (3) the knowledge of 
other minds; (4-7) the knowledge of the four truths, namely, suffering, its causes, its 
cessation, and the path leading to its cessation; (8) knowledge that the corrupt formative 
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predispositions of past actions have ceased to exist; and (9) knowledge that they will not 
resurface or (10) be regenerated in a subsequent life. 

The remaining attributes acquired by the buddhas and symbolized in the uppermost 
parts of the stupa include skillful means (upaya, thabs), discriminative awareness 
(prajna, shes rab), the ten powers (dasabala, stobs bcu), the three essential recollections 
(trayasmrtyupasthana, dran pa nye bar bzhag pa gsum), compassion (karuna, thugs rje), 
and the buddha body of reality (dharmakdya, chos sku). Among them, the ten powers 
of the buddhas comprise the power of knowing positive and negative contingencies; 
the power of knowing the maturation of past actions; the power of knowing diverse 
volitions; the power of knowing diverse sensory bases; the power of knowing those 
of supreme acumen and those who are not; the power of knowing the paths that lead 
everywhere; the power of knowing meditative concentrations, liberation, meditative 
stabilities, absorptions, dissonant mental states, purification, and acquisition; the 
power of recollecting past abodes; the power of knowing the transference of conscious- 
ness at death and rebirth; and the power of knowing the cessation of corrupt formative 
predispositions. The three essential recollections of the buddhas comprise recollection 
that is free from attachment even towards a devotee who is listening to the sacred teach- 
ings; recollection that is free from animosity even when one lacking devotion does not 
heed the sacred teachings; and recollection that is without attachment or animosity, 
whether the teachings are being listened to or not. On the buddha body of reality, see 
above, note 5 43. 

Tib. bras bui chos rnams. Among these fruitional attributes symbolized in the periph- 
eral decorative features of the stüpa, the four fearlessnesses (caturvaisaradya, mi ‘jigs bzhi 
ldan; MVT, 130-134) comprise fearlessness in the knowledge of all things, fearlessness 
in the knowledge of the cessation of corrupt formative predispositions, fearlessness to 
declare that phenomena obstructing the spiritual path will not transform and resur- 
face, and fearlessness that the spiritual path of renunciation has been realized. The four 
commitments not to be guarded (srung ba med pa bzhi) refer to the understanding 
that there are no limits to guard because (1) the essence of the commitments is free 
from transgression and violation, (2) there is an attitude of apathy and evenness because 
the subject-object dichotomy has been transcended, (3) all diverse commitments are 
gathered together in the nature of mind, and (4) there is commitment to actual reality 
itself (dharmata, chos nyid). On this, see Dorje 1991, 86. The four demonic forces (bdud 
bzhi) comprise dissonant mental states, the psycho-physical aggregates, the force of the 
lord of death, and the force of the egotistical “son of the gods.” The blazing major and 
minor marks (mtshan dpe bar) of the buddha body of form have already been men- 
tioned (see above, note 358). On the four truths (bden bzhi), see also above, note $85. 
The sixty attributes of buddha speech, endowed with the “voice of Brahma” (tshangs 
dbyangs drug cui gsung) are enumerated in the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater 
Vehicle (Mahayanasutralamkara), on which see Jamspal 2004, 156—158. The four facets 
of pristine cognition (ye shes bzhi dang ldan), mentioned here, refer to the four periph- 
eral aspects of pristine cognition, namely the mirror-like pristine cognition, the pristine 
cognition of sameness, the pristine cognition of discernment, and the pristine cognition 
of accomplishment. On these see also Jamspal 2004, 98-101; Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:140-142; and Dorje 2005, 250. 

As for the symbolism of this particular stüpa design, the eight approaches to liberation 
(rnam thar brgyad) comprise (1) the liberation of regarding external forms as a magical 
display of appearance and emptiness because inner form is unimpeded; (2) the libera- 
tion of regarding external forms without reference to inner form; (3) the liberation of 
regarding all things as emptiness and a pleasant release from subjective apprehension; 
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(4) the liberation of the activity field of infinite space; (5) the liberation of the activity 
field of infinite consciousness; (6) the liberation of the activity field of neither cogni- 
tion nor non-cognition; (7) the liberation of the activity field of nothing-at-all; and (8) 
the liberation that is cessation with respect to cyclic existence and nirvana. For a more 
detailed interpretation, see Dorje 1987, 381-382. The twelve links of depcndent origina- 
tion (pratityasamutpada, rten 'brel) are an important subject discussed in Part Two of 
the present volume, on which see below, pp. 579-585. The sixteen types of emptiness 
(stong pa bcu drug) are enumerated as internal emptiness, external emptiness, both intcr- 
nal and external emptiness, the emptiness of emptiness, great emptiness, emptiness of 
the ultimate reality, emptiness of conditioned phenomena, cmptiness of unconditioned 
phenomena, emptiness of that which is beyond extremes, emptiness of that which has 
neither beginning nor end, emptiness of that which is not be to abandoned, emptiness 
of nature, emptiness of all things, emptiness of all individual defining characteristics, 
emptiness of the non-referential, and emptiness of the essential naturc that is without 
inherent existence. For a detailed analysis, see Dewar 2008, 429-490. 

From the standpoint of Abhidharma, the rebirth process (bhava, srid pa) is considered 
to be one of the twelve links of dependent origination (pratityasamutpada, rten ‘brel), 
on which see below, pp. 594-604. For a detailed presentation from the Nyingma per- 
spective, see also Dorje 2005, 273-303. Conceptual elaboration (prapanca, spros pa), the 
absence of which is characteristic of emptiness (stong pa nyid), is the focus of Madhya- 
maka philosophy. For Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation, see Callahan 2007. 
Concerning the three poisons—attachment, aversion, and dclusion—from the stand- 
point of Abhidharma, sec below, pp. 499-504. On the eight approaches to liberation 
(rnam thar brgyad), sce above, note 588. 

See above, pp. 188-190; also Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 198-199. 

Cf. the illustration of the buddha image superimposed upon a stupa in Gyurme Rabgye, 
Wondrous Garland of Tales, 88. 

Taktsang Lotsawa, Ocean of Wealth, p. 186. 

Belo Tsewang Kunkhyab ("Be lo tshe dhang kun khyab) was a student of Situ Chokyi 
Jungne, on whom see Smith 2001, 94; also the biography in Dro Jinpa, ed., Catalogue 
of the Collected Works of Hundreds of Learned and Accomplished Masters from Upper 
Dokham (Yul mdo khams stod kyi mkhas grub brgya rtsa'i gsung ‘bum dkar chag phyogs 
gcig tu bsgrigs pa dvangs gsal shel gyi me long) (Ziling: Qinghai mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 
2008), 382-385. His extant writings include a short Exegesis of Cakrasamvara and the 
Biographical Account of the Karma Kamtsang Lineage of Spiritual Attainment, entitled 
Infinite Jewel Garland of Crystal. 

Cf. the description of Khedrub Norzang Gyatso in Kilty 2004, 79-90. 

On this distinction see Kilty 2004, 76. The first two chapters of the Tantra of the Wheel 
of Time accordingly correspond to the external and inner levels, and the remaining three 
chapters to the other subtle levels of the generation and perfection stages of meditation. 
This entire background narrative derives verbatim from Situ Chokyi Jungnes Inven- 
tory to the Likeness of tbe Intangible Stupa of Paramádya, entitled Wish-fulfilling Rain 
of Good Auspices (dPal mchog reg pa med pai mchod rten gyi snang brnyan dge legs dod 
dgu'i char ‘bebs kyi dkar chags utpalai phreng ba), contained in his Collected Works, 13 
(Pa):727—728. Situ traces this description to the Pillar Testament (bKa’ chers ka khol 
ma) of Tibet’s unifying emperor, Songtsen Gampo. He also notes that the Indian master 
Santagupta and his student Buddhaguptanatha had seen it, and Taranatha of Jonang 
had actually drawn it based on the latter’s description, before constructing a replica at 
Takten Phuntsoling. Cf. Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya 1970, 325, where, in the life story 
of Lankajayabhadra, it states, "In this region [close to present day Mangalore] was thc 
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famous Mahabimba caitya, which was unapproachable but the miraculous reflection of 
which could be seen in the sky.” This legend is reproduced without addition in Konchok 
Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 187—198. 

The source for this quotation is Sakya Pandita's Analysis of the Three Vows (sDom gsum 

rab dbye), in dPal ldan sa skya’i gsung rabs, 12a:81. The verse is also cited in Situ Chokyi 

Jungne, Inventory, 727. 

These comprise the celestial, terrestrial, and subterranean abodes. The description fol- 

lows Situ Chokyi Junge verbatim. Many aspects of Vajravarahi and Vajrayogini are 
described in English 2002. 

Rigdzin Tsewang Norbu (1697-1755), a native of Puborgang and prolific scholar of 
Katok, traveled widely in Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. This passage derives not 
from his Collected Works but from Situ Chokyi Junge, Inventory, 728-729, although 

the line breaks in certain verses are significantly different. The title page of this work 

illustrates the stupa and another related stüpa associated with the Tantra of the Wheel of 
Time, ascribing their authentic description to Katok Tsewang Norbu. 

The three levels of going for refuge (trifaranagamana, skyabs gro rim gsum) could be 

enumerated as the Buddha, his sacred teachings, and the monastic community, or as 

these three precious jewels (triratna, dkon mchog gsum) combined with the three bud- 

dha bodies (trikaya, sku gsum) and the three roots of tantric practice (trimula, rtsa ba 

gsum). The three buddha bodies comprise those of actual reality, perfect resource, and 

emanation; while the three roots comprise the spiritual teacher (guru, bla ma), the med- 

itational deity (istadevata, yi dam), and the female intermediary (dakini, mkha’ gro ma). 

On all such aspects of refuge, see Padmakara Translation Group 1994, 171-192. The four 

philosophical systems (siddhanta, grub mtha’) are those of the Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, 

Cittamatra, and Madhyamaka, for Jamgon Kongtrul' interpretation of which see Cal- 

lahan 2007. 

Tib. dpal mchog thugs gsung sku'i dkyil ‘khor. On the construction of these three mandalas, 

see Bryant 1992, 185-227. 

The four delights (dga’ ba bzhi) are experienced in the context of the perfection stage 

(sampannakrama) of meditation, when the practices of yoga (sbyor ba) are applied in 

order to bring about a coalescence of bliss and emptiness. The generative essences (thig 
le) of the body descend through the central channel of the subtle body and the four 

delights are sequentially experienced. As they descend from the energy center of the 

crown fontanelle to the throat center, the pristine cognition of delight (dga’ ba) is expe- 

rienced. When they descend from the throat center to the heart center, the pristine 

cognition of supreme delight (zchog dga’) is experienced. When they descend from the 

heart center to the navel center, the pristine cognition of the absence of delight (dga’ 
bral) is experienced. And when they descend from the navel center to the secret center of 
the genitalia, the co-emergent delight (/ban skyes dga’ ba) is experienced. Thereafter, the 

generative essences are retained within che body and drawn upwards through the central 

channel, permeating cach of the energy centers of the body in turn with unceasing bliss 

and non-conceptual pristine cognition. See Dorje 1987, 899-914; and, in the context 

of Kalacakra, Kilty 2004, 375ff. 

The buddha body of supreme bliss (*mahdsukhakaya, bde chen gyi sku), refers to the 

fruitional attainment in which the expanse of reality and pristine cognition are not 

differentiated, and bliss is coalesced with emptiness in accordance with the perfection 

stage of meditation. On the deeds associated with the three buddha bodies in general, 

see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:115-148. 

Tib. rgyu skar dal, on which see below, p. 346. 

Tib. chos dbyings gsung dhang gi dkyil ‘khor. Here the mandala of the power of buddha 
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speech is identified with the expanse of actual reality (dharmadhatu, chos kyi dbyings), 
which is a synonym for emptiness. 

This legend would refer to the "naturally created" Svayambhü Stüpa on Padmacula Hill 
to the northwest of Kathmandu, rather than the Jamachu Stüpa on Nagarjuna Ban 
(glang ru'i ri), which lies to the north of the city. The full name of the stupa, com- 
memorating Majfijusri’s emanation, is Svayambhü Vagisvara Dharmadhatu Stipa. For a 
description of Svayambhu, see Dorje 2004, 708-710, and of Nagarjuna Ban, ibid., 716; 
also Dowman 1995, 24-29. Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 198, repeats this legend 
verbatim. Jamgon Kongtrul’s immediate source for the legend is Situ Chokyi Jungne’s 
Legend of the Great Stipa of Svayambhu in Nepal (Bal yul rang byung mchod rten chen 
poi lo rgyus), contained in vol. 7 (Ja) of the latter’s Collected Works. 

See above, p. 276. 

This explanation accords with the teachings of Anuyoga, where empowerments are con- 
ferred in accordance with all nine vehicles. For a discussion, see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:911-913; also Konchok Tendzin, The Fine Arts, 199. 

At present I have not managed to identify Tsamorong Sonam Ozer’s Source of Enlight- 
ened Attributes: The Methods of Constructing the Three Representational Supports (rTen 
gsum bzhengs thabs yon tan byung gnas), which is also listed as an important early source 
in Gyurme Rabgye, Wondrous Garland of Tales, 56. Guru Chowang s Method of Con- 
structing Stupas (mChod rten bzhengs thabs), derived from the cycle of his revelation 
Eight Transmitted Precepts: Consummation of Secrets (bKa’ brgyad gsang ba yongs rdzogs) 
may be identified with his ///ustrations of Temple Construction, from the Consummation 
of the Three Buddha Bodies (sKu gsum yongs rdzogs kyi lha khang gzhengs thabs kyi dpe ris), 
which is listed in rNying mai dkar chags (Potala, 1992), vol. 1, no. 40 and vol. 4, no. 51. 
The hand-held emblems have already been explained above, pp. 222—225, from the 
standpoint of iconometry, but in this context they are explained to be representations 
of buddha mind, arising in association with the diverse hand-gestures (mudra, phyag 
rgya), and employed in ritual contexts. See Dorje 1987, 711-745. 

This passage derives from Taktsang Lotsawa, Ocean of Wealth, 206, who then offers an 
elaborate explanation of the vajra and bell according to diverse levels of interpretation 
(206-212). 

These prominent Sakya and Geluk authors— Gangkar Dorjedenpa (1432-1492) and 
Khedrubje Gelek Pelzangpo (1385—1438)— were contemporaries of Taktsang Lotsawa 
Sherab Rinchen (b. 1405), the former beingone ofhis foremost students. Unfortunately, 
their writings on the distinctions between the outer and inner aspects of the ritual bell 
are not easily identified, and it may be that such references were made by them in the 
context of their commentarial writings on Hevajra and Cakrasamvara respectively. 

Sce Taktsang Lotsawa, Ocean of Wealth, 107. Further information can be found in Beer 
2003, 87-95, and Helffer 1985. For illustrations of the different types of vajra and bell, 
see above, fig. 26. 

This reading follows Taktsang Lotsawa: zur dang ldan pa yin pa, whereas SK, 289, offers 
zur dang ldan pa min pa, suggesting that the prongs are not fluted or angled. Badira is 
probably a corrupt reading for khadira—acacia. 

Taktsang Lotsawa treats those approaches separately— the particular explanation of 
the Wheel of Time on 207—208 and the general explanation of the Tantra of the Emer- 
gence of Cakrasamvara (Srimahasamvarodayatantraraja) and the Tantra of Embrace 
(Samputatantra) on 208-211. There are also distinctive Nyingma descriptions of the 
vajra and bell and the techniques employed when playing them, on which see Tashi 
Gyatso’s Exegesis of the Resources, Implements, and Musical Instruments Pertaining to the 
Ocean of Awareness-holders of the Indestructible Vehicle according to the Ancient Transla- 
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tion School, entitled Ornamental Flower of Mantrins (sNga gyur rdo rje theg pa rig dzin 
rgya mtshoi long spyod chas rgyan dang rol mo rnam bshad sngags chang rgyan gyi me 
tog), in Treatises on the Accoutrements and Music of the Ancient Way of Secret [Mantra] 
(gSang rnying rgyan chas dang rol mo'i bstan bcos), 46-53; Jatson Nyingpo's Exegesis 
on Maintenance of the Supreme Sacraments Revered in the Great Vehicle of the Way of 
Secret Mantra (gSang sngags theg pa chen poi bsten par bya ba'i dam rdzas mchog ji [tar 
brang bai rnam bshad rnal byor pa'i dga’ ston), in the same volume, 212—216; and Sangyc 
Lingpa's Explanation of the Vajra and Bell, in accordance with the Tantras, Transmissions, 
and Empowerments (rDo rje dril bu'i bshad pa rgyud lung dhang bzhag), also in the same 
volume, 257-280. 

Taktsang Lotsawa, Ocean of Wealth, 212, suggests that further details can be found in 
the Compendium of Rituals (Kriyasamuccaya). See fig. 26; also Beer 2003, 107-110; and 
for Nyingma descriptions, Tashi Gyatso, Exegesis of the Resources, 131-133; and Jatson 
Nyingpo, Exegesis on Maintenance of the Supreme Sacraments, 216-220. 

These six comprise the vajra, bell, hand-drum, khatvanga, curved knife (kartrka), and 
skull. See Nyima and Dorje 2001, 720-721. Among them, the curved knife is illustrated 
above, fig. 26 (14); see also Beer 2003, 112-114. The skull-cup is described in Beer 2003, 
110-112. See also fig. 43 (1). 

Among these hand emblems, the pair of homa ladles, comprising the sruc (dgang gzar) 
and the sruva (blugs gzar), arc utilizcd in burnt offcring ceremonies, on which sec Dorje 
1987, 783-786. The ritual spike (phur ba) surmounted by the five-pronged vajra is 
depicted in fig. 43 (2). See also Beer 2003, 98—101; also Tashi Gyatso, Exegesis of the 
Resources, 69-72; and Jatson Nyingpo, Exegesis on Maintenance of the Supreme Sacra- 
ments, 229-231. The tantric staff emblazoned with the motif of the crossed vajra (sna 
tshogs rdo rjes mtshan pa'i khatvanga) is illustrated above, fig. 26 (2). See also Beer 2003, 
102—107; also Jatson Nyingpo, op. cit., 221-229. 

The various hand emblems classified under weaponry are also described and illustrated 
in Beer 2003, 115-160. 

There is a brief anonymous text entided Method of Attaching Drum-skin Covers (rNga 
spags gYogs thabs), contained in gSang rnying rgyan chas dang rol moi bstan bcos (Gangs 
chen rigs mdzod, vol. 30), p. 363. 

Candrasri[ratna], also known as Dawa Palrin or Candragomin, is a learned master asso- 
ciated with Zhalu Monastery (b. circa 1375), and not the renowned Indian master of the 
same name. The text cited here is his versified composition entitled Systematic Presenta- 
tion of Drums and Cymbals (Nga sbug gi rnam bzhag), contained in gSang rnying rgyan 
chas dang rol moi bstan bcos (Gangs chen rigs mdzod, vol. 30), pp. 357—359. According 
to Canzio 1980, 67-72, this work is quoted by later Tibetan commentators on musical 
treatises, such as Jamyang Sonam Wangpo (1559-1621) and his student Kunga Sonam, 
who both elucidated Sakya Pandita’s Rol pa'i bstan bcos. 

These verses are found in Candrasri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 
357. There, however, the last line reads: ri dvags rgyal po'i gdong mi bskum, instead of ... 
mi bskul. See Canzio 1980, 68, where it is explained and illustrated that the great ocean 
refers to the overall surface of the drum, Mt. Sumeru and the four continents refer to 
the upper surface of the drum, the rocky boundary is the edge of the drum where the 
drum-skin is attached to the wooden rim, the plains are the areas of the drum surface 
adjacent to the rim, and the mountains are the wooden rim itself. The expression "face 
of the lion, king of wild beasts” (ri dvags rgyal po'i gdong), according to Canzio (email 
communication, 12 November 2009) refers to the “clockwise spiralling gem" motif at 
the center of the drum, also known as the nor bu dga’ dkyil or dga’ dhang gYas ‘khyil. 


The following verses are not found in Candrairi, Systematic Presentation of. Drums and 
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Cymbals, but were probably derived from his text and presented in this form by Jamyang 
Sonam Wangpo. 

Here the root verses (Candrasri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 357) 
read: steng nas gnam lcags bab pa ltar / mkhas pas rnga sgra mi bskul lo / mya ngan can 
gyi brang ltar du / mkhas pas rnga sgra mi bskul lo / phongs pa sgo yon slong ba ltar / mkhas 
pas rnga sgra mi bskul lo / bya bran gshog pa sdeb pa ltar / mkhas pas rnga sgra mi bskul lo. 
The ideal place to strike the drum is the lower surface, close to the rim. See the illustra- 
tion in Canzio 1980, 68. 

Le., the beating should be staccato-like, with only one sound per beat. The root verses 
(Candrasri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 357) state that the first beat 
of the drum should be made [with the right hand] slowly striking the lower part of the 
drum surface close to the left shoulder, and downwards, in the direction of the left hip. 
Thereafter the beats should bc increasingly stronger. The place where the drum should 
be struck is one knuckle-width above the drum handle. By flexing the finger-joints (sor 
tshigs) slightly, and using the drumstick’s own weight, one should deliver three firm 
beats, followed by three relaxed beats. 

These last verses are found in Candraéri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 
358. However the root verses read “pearls” (mu tig) for gemstones. Sce also Canzio 1980, 
67. 

These verses are found in Candrasri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 
357—358, interpolated with references to the moods which these styles of drumming 
should evoke. Thus, it states that during the rites of pacification the drumming should 
evoke a peaceful mood; during the rites of enrichment it should evoke an clegant and 
heroic mood; during the rites of subjugation it should evoke an attractive and beautiful 
mood; and during the rites of wrath it should evoke a harsh and wrathful mood. 
According to the root verses, this should read rnga thabs drag la brjid par brdung. 

For an alternative translation of this passage, see Canzio 1980, 69. On the four rites (das 
bzhi) specifically, see Dorje 1987, 783-786. 

Among Nyingma descriptions of drums and drumming technique, see Tashi Gyatso, 
Exegesis of the Resources, 134—137; and Jatson Nyingpo, Exegesis on Maintenance of thc 
Supreme Sacraments, 206-208. 

These verses derive from Candrasri’s Methodology of Musical Sound (Rol mo'i sera thabs 
bzhugs), a manuscript of which is preserved in Dharamsala at the Amnye Machen Insti- 
tute. According to Ricardo Canzio (email communication, 12 November 2009), Kunga 
Sonam frequently appears to quote this source. Also, in his unpublished translation of 
the Treatise on Music, ch. 1, Canzio correlates these high, low, and neutral registers to 
both vocal and instrumental sound. 

Jamyang Sonam Wangpo, fl. 1559-1621. On this text, see Canzio 1980, 72n3; and his 
translation of these verses on 69. 

This verse is found in Candrasri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 359. 
Candrasri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 359, where there are minor 
variants; also Canzio 1980, 70. 

Candraéri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 359. 

Candrasri, Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals, 359, reads bzhi ‘phar for jab 
phar, perhaps indicating a “fourfold great rebound” or crescendo (‘phar chen). 

Among Nyingma descriptions of the cymbals and thcir playing techniques, sec also 
Tashi Gyatso, Exegesis of the Resources, 133, on the small-bossed cymbals (sil sayan), and 
137-138 on the large-bossed cymbals (sbub chal); also Jatson Nyingpo, Exegesis on Main- 
tenance of the Supreme Sacraments, 210-212. 


This paragraph derives from Sangye Gyatso’s Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appear- 
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ances, 1:45. Among the Nyingma cycles mentioned here, the cycles of the Wrathful Dei- 
ties of the Magical Net (sGyu ‘phrul khro bo, NK, vols. 13-17, 63-80, and 83-89) are 
based on the Tantra of the Secret Nucleus (Guhyagarbhatantra), and the cycles of the 
Gathering of the Great Assembly (Tshogs chen dus pa, NK, vols. 19-28 and 90-99), derive 
from the Sutra Which Gathers All Intentions (mDo dgongs pa dus pa). The cycles of the 
Eight Transmitted Teachings: Means for Attainment (sGrub pa bka’ brgyad), including 
the revelations of Nyangrel, Guru Chowang, and Rigdzin Godemchen, derive from 
the primary tantras contained in Dg. NGB, vols. 31-32, nos. 375-88; while the cycles 
of Vajrakila (rDo rje phur ba, NK, vols. 9-12), the lineages of which are described in 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:710-716, derive from the tantra texts contained in T 439 and 
Dg. NGB, vols. 19 and 27-29. 

Cf. the masked dance described in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1956, 402-405. 

These verses are not found in Candrasri and may possibly be cited in the aforemen- 
tioned work by Jamyang Sonam Wangpo. They are also cited in Lochen Dharmasri's 
Choreographic Memoranda of the Sacred Dances of the Wrathful Herukas and of Glorious 
Samantabhadra entitled Display of the Deities (Khrag thung khro boi chams kyi brjed 
byang dpal kun tu bzang po'i chams kyi brjed byang lha’i rol ga), NK, 14:371-372. 

A short account of the benefits that accrue from the correct performance of the sacred 
masked dances can be found in Gyurme Rabgye, Wondrous Garland of Tales, 145-147, 
with particular reference to the Mindroling tradition. See also Tashi Gyatso, Exegesis of 
the Resources, 147-170. 

These quotations are also found in Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 
397—398. The term “seal” (phyag rgya, Skt. mudra), according to the sütras, denotes a 
secure realization of emptiness. In che tantras it generally refers to the various hand-ges- 
tures which accompany mantra recitation, and by extension to the meditational deity's 
symbolic hand emblem (phyag mtshan)—the vajra, bell, and so forth. In this context, 
therefore, the seals are the resonance of buddha body. 

The realization of the superior great buddha body of reality (/bag pai chos sku chen po), 
in which pure appearances and emptiness are indivisibly coalesced in union with the 
meditational deity, pertains to the basis or continuum of the ground (gzhiz rgyu) in 
Mahayoga. Sec Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:264 and 275-276. 

On the root tantras and exegetical tantras of the Magical Net (sGyu ‘phrul drva ba rtsa 
bshad kyi rgyud) which are contained in Dg. NGB, vols. 9-11, see also Dorje 1987, 
37-49. The Supramundane Sütra entitled Heruka Galpo (‘Jigs rten las das pa'i mdo he ru 
ka galpo) is contained in Dg. NGB, vols. 18-19. Since they respectively focus on Vajra- 
sattva and Sriheruka they are regarded as tantras embodying the Vajra family. On the 
association of the hundred peaceful and wrathful deities of the Magical Net with the 
five enlightened families, viz. Vajra, Buddha, Ratna, Padma, and Karma, see, e.g., Dorje 
2005, 388-402. 

The lineage of these Mahayoga tantras, within the Nyingma tradition, originating from 
Indian masters such as King Indrabhüti, was initially maintained in Tibet by the fol- 
lowers of Padmasambhava, including Ma Rinchenchok and Nyak Jnanakumara, along 
with thc latter’s eight students who were known as the “eight glorious sons” (dpal gyi bu 
brgyad). On the Indian period, see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:456—484, and on these 
early Tibetan figures, 510-522 and 601-606. In the ninth century, during the interreg- 
num which followed the expansionist activities of the great Buddhist kings, character- 
ized by the decline of Buddhism during the reign of Langdarma, these teachings were 
maintained by Nubchen Sangyc Yeshe (Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:607—616). This was 
when the “three wise men,’ Mar Sakyamuni, Yo Gejung, and Tsang Rabsel, fled to Amdo 
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in northeast Tibet in order to preserve the Vinaya lineage (Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:525-526). Subsequently, when this lineage was restored in Central Tibet and the later 
dissemination of Buddhism began, the ancient Nyingma teachings were maintained 
by the Zur family and their followers from the late tenth century through to the scv- 
enteenth century (Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:617—683). Darcharuwa is associated with 
the revelation of hidden teachings on Vajrakila during the thirteenth century (Dudjom 
Rinpoche 1991, 1:714-716). Subsequently, during the lifetime of the Fifth Dalai Lama 
(1617-1682), the Nyingma teachings were consolidated in Central Tibet at Mindroling 
Monastery by Terdak Lingpa and Lochen Dharmasri, on whom see Dudjom Rinpoche 
1991, 1:825—834 and 728-732, respectively. 

Lochen Dharmasri’s Choreographic Memoranda (see above, note 642) presents che 
sacred dances of the Mindroling tradition. Cf. the related treatise attributed to the 
Fifth Dalai Lama, translated and analyzed in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 110-245; and 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1956, 402. A distinction is made between the basic dance (rtsa 
chams) which evokes spiritual realization and in some contexts is known as the "higher 
rite" (stod las) and the exorcist dance (rub chams), which forcibly removes negative 
obstacles and is sometimes known as the “lower rite" (sad las). On this distinction, sec 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:710-716. The wrathful rites of sorcery (drag po'i las sbyor) and 
the dances that accompany them are specifically mentioned in Dorje 1987, 1224-1226 
and 1257-1273. 

Often the structure of the sacred dances is divided into three sections— the preliminar- 
ies (sagon gro), the main part (ngos gzhi), and the finale (7jes). Tashi Gyatso, Exegesis of 
the Resources, 147—170, for example, divides his exposition into these three parts. 
Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 369-370, refers to this initial section 
as the “donning of the costumes” (chas su jug pa). Cf. the corresponding description in 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 114—119. 

Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 37 0-371, refers to this second section as 
the “oblation” (gser skyems). Cf. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 118-119. On the functional- 
ity of the protector deities, see Dorje 2002 and Linrothe and Watt 2004. 

Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 371-373, refers to this third section as 
the “entry into the arena” (chams rar gro ba). The ten aspects of physical movement 
that are commonly esteemed (lus gyur thun mong du gces pat yan lag bcu) are those 
demeanors of the head, upper body, and so forth, which have already been mentioned 
(see above, pp. 297—298). The three masteries of the seals (phyag rgya la mkhas pa gsum) 
refer co the skill in looking to the left when the seals are executed on the right side of 
the body, to the right when executed on the left side, and straight ahead when executed 
in the middle; and thereby to the techniques for executing, transforming, and dissolv- 
ing the seals (bca' bsgyur bshig gsum). The enlightened attributes that conform with the 
three similes of the bodily ornaments (/us rgyan dpe gsum) are the upright motion of 
the dance costume (phod kha'i thad sha), the twirling motion of the hair ringlets (ral 
pai ‘kbril bshig), and the radiant appearance of the body (lus kyi dzum bstan pa), which 
respectively resemble a soaring garuda, a lion shaking its mane, and a tiger prowling 
through the forest. See also Pearlman 2002. 

Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 373-37 4, refers to this fourth section as 
the “the dancers standing in their respective sectors” (rang gnas su dug pa). 

Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 37 4-376, refers to this fifth section as 
the “emanation of the mandala” (dkyil bor spro ba). 

These are the four peripheral enlightened families of Vajra, Ratna, Padma, and Karma, 
on which see above, note 646. Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 376, 
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refers to this sixth section as the "consecratory blessing of the female consorts" (yum 
byin gyis rlobs). 

Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 376-378, refers to this seventh section 
as the “entreaty of the students” (slob mas gsol bag dab pa). 

Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 378, refers to this eighth section as the 
“entreaty of the master of ceremonies” (slob dpon gyis gsol bag dab pa). 

On this “dance step of indestructible reality” (rdo rje? gar) which crushes the power of 
negative forces, see Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1956, 404. Lochen Dharmaíri, Choreographic 
Memoranda, 378—382, refers to this ninth section as the "expulsion of obstructive forces 
by injunction” (bka’ bsgo bas bgegs bskrad pa). 

Lochen Dharmaári, Choreographic Memoranda, 382—427, refers to this long tenth sec- 
tion as the “dance steps of the deities of the mandala” (dkyil ‘khor lha’t stangs stabs). It 
comprises general deportment (gnad sdoms pas spyi'i khog grol ba, pp. 382-391) and an 
explanation of the actual dance movements (chams tshul dngos bshad, pp. 391-427). 
The latter includes both the “general consecration through the preliminary dance steps” 
(sngon groi stangs stabs kyis spyir rlob pa, pp. 391-398) and the “particular consecration 
through the dance steps of the main practice” (dngos gzbi'i stangs stabs kyis bye brag tu 
rlob pa, pp. 398—427). The verses cited here derive specifically from p. 391. 

Tib. chams skor gsum. These constitute the first three preliminary steps of the sacred 
dance (Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 391—392). Cf. their description 
in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 120-125. Note that SK, 294, reads gsur for gsum. 

Tib. chos dbyings bskyed pa. This triple movement (bskor ba lan gsum), which inscribes 
two intersecting triangles, forming the dharmodaya (chos dbyings) motif, constitutes 
the second preliminary dance step (Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 
392-393). Fora description of this symbol, see Beer 2003, 209-211. Cf. the description 
of this dance movement in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 124—127. 

Tib. snang srid rnams dbang du bsdu ba. This triple movement (gYob mo lan gsum) 
constitutes the third preliminary dance step (Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memo- 
randa, 393). Cf. the description in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 127-129. 

Tib. mkha’ gro rnams dpa’ bskyed pa. This triple movement (sig sig lan gsum) constitutes 
the fourth preliminary dance step (op. cit., pp. 393-394). C£. the description in Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz 1997, 128—129. 

Tib. dam nyams kyi bla gugs pa. This triple movement (mgo gug lan gsum) constitutes 
the fifth preliminary dance step (Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 39 4). 
Cf. the description in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 129-131. 

Tib. dam can rnams ‘bod pa. This triple movement (sbyugs pa lan gsum) constitutes 
the sixth preliminary dance step (Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 39 4— 
395). C£. the description in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 130-131. 

Tib. steng byin gyis rlob pa xefers to the drawing of the eight-spoke wheel of the celestial 
abode (gnam ‘khor lo rtsibs brgyad du bri ba), which constitutes the seventh preliminary 
dance step (Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 395). Tib. bar byin gyis rlob 
pa refers to the drawing of the eight auspicious symbols of the intermediate abode (bkra 
shis rtags brgyad), which constitutes the eighth preliminary dance step (p. 395). Then, 
Tib. og byin gyis rlob pa refers to the drawing of the eight lotus petals of the terrestrial 
abode (padma dab brgyad), which constitutes the ninth preliminary dance step (p. 395). 
Cf. the description of these three movements in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 131—133. 
The “half-vajra dance movement” (rdo rje phyed gros) is the means of requesting the 
site for the dance arena (sa btsal ba), which constitutes the tenth preliminary dance 
step (Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 395-396). The “single vajra dance 
movement” (rdo rje rkyangs gros) is the means of taming or subduing the dance arena 
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(sa dul ba), which constitutes the eleventh preliminary dance step (pp. 396-397). 
Lastly, the “dance movement of the double vajra” (rdo rje sbags gros) is the means of 
consecrating the dance arena, which constitutes the twelfth preliminary dance step (pp. 
397—398). C£. the description of these three movements in Ncbesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 
132-137. Note that SK, 294, reads sngags for sbag. 

These verses derive from Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 398, following 
which, the seven visualization supports are described (pp. 398—403). On the celestial 
palace and the protective rings that encircle it, sec above, pp. 234-245. The dance steps 
accompanying this supportive visualization are also described in Nebesky-Wojkowitz 
1997, 136-147. 

These verses derive from Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 403-404. The 
dance movements of the nine classes of deities are described on pp. 403—427; see also 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 146—191. 

For detailed iconographic descriptions of these nine classes of wrathful deities, accord- 
ing to the Magical Net, see Dorje 1987, 1096-1143; also Dorje 2005, 103-112. 

Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 427-430, refers to this eleventh section 
as "protection by transfixing with the ritual spike" (phur bu gdab pas bsrung ba). For a 
description of the ritual spike (kila), see above, note 619; and for biographical accounts 
of how it has been used, see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:710-716. 

Lochen Dharmasri, Choreographic Memoranda, 430-431, refers to this twelfth section 
as the “elimination of the extremes of eternalism and nihilism” (rtag chad kyi mtha’ bsal 
ba). For Jamgon Kongtrul' analysis of the cternalist and nihilist views that were preva- 
lent in ancient India, sec below, pp. 396—417. 

Lochen Dharmaári, Choreographic Memoranda, 431, refers to this last and thirteenth 
section as the "dedication and benediction” (dsngo shis bya ba). 

The two provisions (dvayasambhara, tshogs gnyis) are the ‘accumulations of merit 
(punyasambhara, bsod nams kyi tshogs) and pristine cognition (jzanasambhara, ye shes 
kyi tshogs), which are gathered by bodhisattvas on the path to buddhahood. Among 
them, merit refers to the wholesome tendencies imprinted in the mind as a result of 
positive and skillful thoughts, words, and actions that ripen in the experience of happi- 
ness and well-being. It is important to dedicate the merit of onc's wholesome actions to 
the benefit of all sentient beings, ensuring that others also experience the results of the 
positive actions generated. Pristine cognition refers to the modality of buddha mind. 
Although all sentient beings possess the potential for actualizing pristine cognition 
within their mental continuum, the psychological confusions and deluded tendencies 
which defile the mind obstruct the natural expression of these inherent potentials, mak- 
ing them appear instead as aspects of mundane consciousness (vij#ana). The fulfillment 
of these “two provisions” constitutes the fruition of the entire path, according to the 
Greater Vehicle, resulting in the maturation of the buddha body of form (rzpakaya) and 
the buddha body of reality (dbarzmakaya) respectively. 

On the four rites of pacification, enrichment, subjugation, and wrath, see above note 
629. The “supreme spiritual accomplishment” (paramasiddhi, mchog gi dngos grub) 
refers to the attainment of buddhahood. | 

These dances of exorcism (brub chams) are described in Lochen Dharmasri, Choreo- 
graphic Memoranda, 438ff.; also Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 105-108 and 190-241. 

On the Sakya tradition of Vajrakila (phur pa'i rtsa chams), see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:712; also Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 32-34. 

For a brief account of the life of Drungpa Ma-se (b. 1386), see Trungpa 1966, 32-34; 
and for a contemporary description of Zurmang itself, Dorje 2009, 618-622. The life 
of Tilopa, human progenitor of the Kagyu lineages, is contained in Rinchen Namgyal- 
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and Guru Dhottsha, The Life and Songs of Lord Tilopá, with a Brief Biography of Naropa 
(rJe btsun ti lo pa'i rnam mgur dang dpal na ro pa'i rnam thar bsdus pa) (Ziling: Qinghai 
mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1992), 1-54. On sacred dances within the Kagyu tradition in 
general, see also Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1997, 34-42. 

The sacred dances of the tenth day commemorating key events in the career of Padma- 
sambhava are performed at Nyingma monasteries throughout, Tibet, Sikkim and 
Bhutan. These principally derive from Guru Chowang’s revelation entitled Spiritual 
Teacher: Gathering of Secrets (Bla ma gsang dus). For the life of Guru Chowang, see 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:760-770; for a brief account of the tenth-day dances in Bhu- 
tan, see Dorji 2001; and for those at Katok in East Tibet, see Dorje 2009, 576-579. 
The benefits of witnessing such spectacles have already been mentioned— see above, 
note 643. On sacred dance within the Nyingma school in general, see also Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz 1997, 11-32. 

This passage is also found, with minor variants, in Sangye Gyatso, Removal ofthe Tarnish 
of Deluded Appearances, 2:45. 

Cf. Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 2:45. 

Cf. Smith 2001, 188-189. 

These two paragraphs derive from Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded 
Appearances, 2:45, who adds that che machines listed here are all mentioned in the Tan- 
tra of the Wheel of Time. ; 

On the fashioning of armor, swords, helmets, and weaponry, see Chapel Tscten Phun- 
tsok and Tsering Peljor, eds., Compilation of Useful Instructions on the Arts (bZo rig nyer 
mkho bdams bsgrigs), in Gangs can rig mdzod, vol. 13 (Lhasa: Bod ljongs bod yig dpe 
rnying dpe skrun khang, 1990). 

Note that these similes are inverted in the text. 

On this text, see Tsering 2003, 41n14. 

The two kinds of spiritual accomplishment (ngos grub rnam gnyis) comprise the 
supreme accomplishment of buddhahood, on which see above, note 675, and the com- 
mon accomplishments (thun mong gi dngos grub) which are a series of mystical powers 
gained through meditative practices and based on mantra recitation in the context of 
specific rituals. 

This specific citation is presently unidentified, but the incident may have been recounted 
in this form in the midana (gleng gzhi) literature of the monastic discipline (vizaya). 
On the melodic prosody of Vedic hymns, see below, pp. 368-372; and on the Brahmana 
Vedas, see also pp. 412-414 and p. 898. 

Cf. Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 1:46, who men- 
tions these Kadampa and Nyingma methods, adding that che Nyingma chants comprise 
six different melodic contours: changing ( gyur), descending (khugs), ascending (degs), 
constant or pausing (jog), low (sbom), and high (phra). 

These later systems include the well-known overtone harmonic chants of the Gelukpa 
tradition as well as the chanting traditions of the other new translation schools. On the 
diverse traditions and their systems of musical notation, see Helffer 1998; also Crossley- 
Holland 1976; Ellingson 1979; and Kaufmann 1975. 

Ricardo Canzio, in his unpublished translation of the Treatise on Music, ch. 1, p. 4, 
emphasizes that the term "melodic contour" (svara, nga ro) here denotes the pitch, 
timbre, and duration of a given note. The identification of the four primary aspects of 
melodic contour with the four sounds (caturvarna) of Indian music is made in the same 
article, p. 5. 

Sakya Panditas Treatise on Music (Rol moi bstan bcos), 351-352. The twelve subsidiary 
aspects are also listed in this paragraph. 

In his as yet unpublished translation of the Treatise on Music (Canzio n.d., 5-6), Ricardo 
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Canzio renders these aspects of the sustaining note respectively as straight (drang po), 
upstanding (bsgreng pa), curved (bkug pa), upper (bstod pa), and lower (smad pa), closely 
following the shapes of the Tibetan vowels to which they correspond. According to 
Ellingson 1979, che sustaining note (dren pa) may rise (stod pa), fall (snad pa), pause 
(bkug pa), or go flat (rgyang pa). 

Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 352 adds that this may take the form of a single stop 
or a series of stops, comprising two, three or four beats and so forth. Ellingson 1979 
comments that bkug pa is a stop, usually with a vowel and pitch change, suggesting that 
the stops may occur ascendingly. Mao Jizheng 1998 suggests that one beat comprises 
an ascending and descending contour, and that multiple beats comprise several such 
humps. 

Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 352 adds that these variations may be long or short in 
duration. Sce Canzio n.d., 4. Ellingson 1979 comments that bsgyur ba refers to changes 
in the tune, slight fluctuations, with changes in the vowel, such as from (i) to (u) or (i) 
to (o). 

Canzio n.d., 6-7, suggests, following Sakya Panditas description (de la khyad par thog 
mtha’ rags), that the ascending note is soft at the beginning and end and louder in thc 
middle. Ellingson 1979 suggests that it refers to the vocal pitch rising by an octave. 

In his Treatise on Music, p. 354. Cf. the alternative translation of this verse in Canzio 
n.d., 13. 

Tib. rtogs brjod, Skt. avadana. 

Tib. zjes su brjod pa, Skt. anuvada, anubhasita. 

Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 359. 

The three essentials and six defects are explained in Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 
360. 

Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 360-361. 

These verses are quoted by Kunga Sonam. Ricardo Canzio (email communication, 12 
November 2009) notes a different reading for this verse, indicating that yi ge dbyangs 
(melodic chanting of syllables) might replace yo ga dbyangs (melodic chanting of Yoga 
Tantra). 

Candrasri, Treatise on Melody entitled Neck Ornament of Clear Intelligence (dByangs kyi 
bstan bcos blo gsal mgul rgyan). R. Canzio (email communication, 12 November 2009) 
points out how the listing of the six ceremonial contexts is made by way of annotation 
in the Candraéri text (mchan du ces su). 

Sakya Pandita's Treatise on Music, 359-360. 

This reading accords with Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 359. SK here reads jol sgeg 
for jo sgeg. 

"Leader" (kun dren pa) here could be construed as an epithet of che Buddha. 

Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 359, reads “virtuous flower" (dge ba'i me tog), whereas 
the text reads “joyous flower” (dga’ ba'i me tog). 

In Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 360, the text reads dren pai khyad par for spel ba'i 
khyad par. With regard to the intermingling of melodic contours, see also Canzio, n.d., 
7-9. 

On melodic notation in general, sec the sources listed above in note 691. 

The source of these verses is presently unidentified, though in language they are some- 
what reminiscent of Candrasri. Ricardo Canzio rightly points out (email communi- 
cation, 14 November 2009) the difficulty of translating these terms more technically 
without reference to specific dbyang yig commentaries of the Sakya-Zhalu tradition or 
technical explanations from a knowledgeable chant master (dbu mdzad). It is also clear 
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that Tibetan chanting encompasses not only voice pitch but also modifiers of timbre 
and duration, exhibiting "features of performance or neum modifiers.’ 

These verses arc also cited by Kunga Sonam. The translation of this passage owes much 
to the input of Ricardo Canzio. 

Tib. rus pa ma shor. 

This paragraph derives from Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appear- 
ances, 2:46 

Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 361. 

Sakya Pandita, Treatise on Music, 361 reads ji snyed sil snyan sbyor bshad pa, while SK, 
299, reads sbyon bshad pa. 

For a detailed analysis of the classifications of the canonical transmitted teachings of 
the Buddha and the treatises (Sisira) composed by later commentators, sce Dudjom 
Rinpoche 1991, 1:73-96. 

Cf. Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 2:46-47. The three 
modes of discriminative awareness (shes rab) are therefore cultivated by mcans of study, 
reflection, and meditation. For a clear summary, see Padmakara Translation Group 
1994, 251-252. 

This enumeration is found in the Detailed Inspection [of Terminology] (Mahavyutpatti 
lexicon, Bye brag tu rtogs par byed pa, T 4346), MV T nos. 4953-4971. The reference has 
not been identified in Vasubandhu's Auto-commentary on the Treasury of Phenomenol- 
ogy (Abhidharmahosabhasya, T 4090), as might be suggested by Jamgon Kongrul here, 
nor in any of the other primary Indian commentaries on the Treasury of Phenomenol- 
ogy. In the Collected Works of Longdol Lama, 1:692, where the same enumeration is 
given, the source is attributed simply to the “Treasury” (mdzod), but it does not appear 
to figure in the Treasury of Amarasimha (Amarakosa, T 4299), or its commentary (T 
4300). The same listing of the eighteen gseat topics of knowledge (astadasavidyasthana, 
rig pai gnas bco brgyad) can be found in'later works, such as Jamgon Mipham Gyatsos 
Bilingual Concordance entitled Radiant Jewel Mirror (sKad gnyis shan sbyar rab gsal 
nor bui me long), and in Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary, 6379. An earlier listing is 
given by Dharmakirti, in his Extensive Exegesis on the Garland of the Tales of Past Lives 
(Jatakamalatika, T 4151), Ha, f. 139b, in which “behavior” (niti, chos lugs) and “history” 
(itibásaka, sngon byung ba) appear to be missing. This latter commentary concludes 
by referring the reader to other works, viz. the Bye brag pa, the Don gyi phreng ba, and 
the Rig pai bstan bcos, for which reason I have surmised that the original source could 
possibly be found in the extant Chinese translation of the Great Treasury of Detailed 
Exposition (Mahavibhasa, Bye brag bshad mdzod, Taisho 1545). This will require fur- 
ther investigation. See also Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, Great Dictionary of Dungkar, pp. 
1900-1901, 

On these sciences, see above, pp. 125-176. 

This figure and his geomantic revelations are mentioned in Dorje 2001, ch. r. The text 
reads Du ha ra for Da hu ra. Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appear- 
ances, 2:47, notes that he has discussed this topic elsewhere, in ch. 32 of his White Beryl: 
[An Eloquent Treatise on the Astrology of the Phukpa School). (Phug lugs rtsis kyi legs 
bshad) vaidirya dkar po. See also Dorje 2001, ch. 3. 

E. Gene Smith (email communication, 19 September 2009) notes that of the many 
treatises on lapidary arts in the Indian tradition, very few were translated into Tibetan. 
Mahosadhi is probably an epithet of Buddhabhatta, author of the most celebrated clas- 
sical Sanskrit work on the inspection of gems, entitled Scrutiny of Gems and Precious 
Metals (Ratnapariksa), which is translated in Finot 1896. The White Lotus Bouquet of 
Investigation (dPyad don pad dkar chun po), also known under the title Legs par bshad 
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pai padma dkar po chun po, and attributed to the mantrin Hümkarajaya, was published 
in Gangtok in 1981. 

I have not yet been able to identify any of these works. Among other relevant sources on 
the ritual properties of skulls, there are the Inspection of Skulls: Extracting the Wealth of 
the Yaksas (Thod brtag gnod sbyin nor don), an extract from the Tantra of Heruka Galpo 
(Dg. NGB vols. 18-19), which is contained in Tashi Gyatso et al., Treatises on the Accou- 
trements and Music of the Ancient Way of Secret [Mantras] (gSang rnying rgyan dang 
rol moi bstan bcos) Gangs chen rigs mdzod series, 30 (Lhasa: 1996), 293-297; Sangyc 
Lingpa’s Spiritual Attainment Associated with the Skull: A Storehouse of Wish-fulfilling 
Gems (Thod sgrub yid bzhin bang mdzod), ibid., 311-316; Tokden Rabjam Lobzang Dar- 
gyes Inspection of Skulls entitled Jewel Garland (Thod brtag nor bui phreng ba), ibid., 
301-310; and the Examination of the Begging Bowl [of the Skull], According to the Inner 
Way of Secret Mantra (gSang sngags nang gi lhun bzed brtag pa), ibid., 317-334—a text 
which is attributed to Drakpa Gyaltsen of Sakya. Sec also the illustrations at the end 
of this volume, which indicate the defining characteristics and positive and negative 
attributes of skulls. 

Two of these threc texts comprising the Mirror Trilogy (Me long skor gsum), entitled 
Treatise on Horses entitled Silver-White Mirror (rTa gzhung dngul dkar me long) and 
Inspection of Horses entitled All-radiant Mirror (rTa dpyad mthong ba kun gsal me long), 
are contained in the Anthology of Texts and Advice Concerning the Veterinary Treat- 
ment of Horses (Bod kyi rta’i gso dpyad gzhung lugs mdams bsgrigs), 3-85 and 273-359, 
respectively. The works are attributed to Drugu Sengdo Ochen (Gru gu seng mdo 'od 
chen). The introduction to this publication, p. 1, suggests that he, along with Tayilha 
the daughter of Chokro, Gamzang the daughter of Dro, Yuzher Lekdri, Drokhong, and 
others, all composed their tracts on horses at the behest of the Tibetan emperor Trisong 
Detsen himself. On animal husbandry pertaining to horses, based on Dunhuang manu- 
scripts, see also Blondeau 1972. For accounts of the life of the emperor Trisong Detsen 
(742-circa 797), who established Buddhism as the state religion, sec Shakabpa 1967, 
34-46, and Kapstein 2006, 66-77. 

This is mentioned in Sangye Gyatsos Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, 
2:47, although I have not yet identified the text in question. The Tengyur contains a few 
tracts on this subject, including two works that have been attributed to Durlabharaja, 
namely, the Physical Characteristics [of Human Beings), Demonstrated by Samudrika 
(Samudrikavyanjanavarnana, T 4336), and the Inspection of the Physical Character- 
istics of Human Beings entitled Samudrika (Samudrika-nama-tanilaksanapariksa, 
T 4338), as well as the anonymous Synopsis of the Inspection of Human Beings 
(Tanuvicaranasástrasamksepa, T 4337) and the Tales of Spiritual Accomplishment 
Achieved through a Female Medium (Narisiddhilabhakhyana, T 4343), on all of which 
see Smith 2001, 185-186. 

The term gtsug lag is analyzed in Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish, 1:268-269, 
where it is pointed out that Sonam Gyaltsen makes a basic distinction between the 
sciences that relate to meaning (don gyi gtsug lag), namely, the trainings in ethical disci- 
pline, discriminative awareness, and meditative stability, and the sciences that relate to 
verbal expression (brjod kyi gtsug lag), namely, the transmitted teachings and treatises 
of Buddhism. 

The four preceding treatises are all attributed to Nagarjuna. 

All but the last-mentioned are treatises of Indian origin. The Eloquence of Sakya (Sa 
skya legs bshad), full title Legs par bshad pa rin po chei gter, was composed in verse by 
Sakya Pandita, along with a prose commentary. 

On Gyalwa Ten-ne (rGyal ba ten ne, 1127-1217), who held both Kadampa and Kagyupa 
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lineages, see Kozhul Drakpa Jungne and Gyalwa Lobzang Khedrub, eds., Lexicon of 
the Learned and Accomplished Masters Who Successively Appeared in the Land of Snows 
(Gangs can mkhas grub rim byon ming mdzod) (Lanzhou: Gansu mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 1992), 391-393. "Dromtonp2" could refer either to Gyalwa Jungne (1004-1064), 
the illustrious student of Atisa and founder of Reting Monastery (ibid., pp. 1252-1254), 
or to Dromton Zhonu Lodro (b. 1271), who redacted the Father Teachings of Kadam 
(bKa' gdams pha chos) in its final form. 
MY T, nos. 4972-5006. 
Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish, 1:412—41$, points out that there are dif- 
ferent enumerations of the sixty-four crafts presented in the Sutra of Extensive 
Play (Lalitavistarasutra), the Extensive [Commentary] on the Minor Transmissions 
(Vinayaksudragama, T 4115) by Silapálita, and the Detailed Inspection of Terminology 
(Mahavyutpatti). He also mentions the sixty-four arts of love presented in the classical 
Indian treatises on love-making (dod pa'i bstan bcos), such as Vatsyayana’s Discourse on 
the Arts of Love (Kamasutra) and Rüpabhadras Treatise on the Arts of Love (Kamasastra, 
T 2500), as wellas in later indigenous Tibetan compositions by Jamgon Mipham Gyatso 
(Treatise on the Arts of Love: A Treasure That Delights the Whole World, "Dod pa'i bstan 
bcos jig rten kun tu dga’ bai gter), and Gendun Chopel—the latter being translated in J. 
Hopkins 1992. 
MVT, nos. 5027-5034. On the traditional Indian octave or musical scale, see Basham 
1959, 383-387. Here the sequence of the seven notes has been reordered, according to 
their actual position in the scale. Note that our text reverses the positions of the sixth 
tone and the middle tone. 
Sec above, pp. 212-213 and pp. 297-298. 
Sangye Gyatso, Removal of the Tarnish, 1:413—414, enumerates this alternative list. 
For Jamgon Kongtrul’s account of the higher and lower realms of existence, see Kalu 
Rinpoche Translation Group 1995. The higher realms are those not frequented by ani- 
mals, anguished spirits, or hell-bound beings. 
The three exalted, or higher, realms are those of humans, gods, and antigods, on which 
see Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995. For a discussion of the meditative and 
ethical practices associated with rebirth in the exalted realms and with the attainment 
of definitive excellence, see below, pp. 420-439. The three degrees of enlightenment 
(byang chub gsum) are the fruitional attainments of the pious attendants, hermit bud- 
dhas, and bodhisattvas, respectively—on which see Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation in 
Callahan 2007. 
The three vehicles (theg pa gsum) which reverse suffering and its causes are the three 
Buddhist vehicles pursued by pious attendants, hermit buddhas, and bodhisattvas. See 
previous note. 
These verses derive from Longchen Rabjampa' Precious Treasury of Wish-fulfilling 
Gems: A Treatise on the Pith Instructions of the Greater Vehicle (Theg pa chen poi man 
ngag gi bstan bcos yid bzhin rin po chei mdzod), ch. s, gNas pa'i bskal pa'i skabs, Dodrub- 
chen edition, p. 30, lincs 2-4. On the life of Longchen Rabjampa (1308-1363), see Dud- 
jom Rinpoche 1991: 575-596. 
The interpretation of these verses is found in Longchen Rabjampa’s White Lotus Auto- 
commentary on the Precious Treasury of Wish-fulfilling Gems: A Treatise on the Pith 
Instructions of the Greater Vehicle (Theg pa chen poi man ngag gi bstan bcos yid bzhin 
rin po chei mdzod kyi grel pa padma dkar po), ch. s, Dodrubchen edition, pp. 142-155. 
Accordingly, the “six classes of sentient beings” ( gro ba drug) comprise gods, antigods, 
humans, animals, anguished spirits, and denizens of the hells. 

The “four modes of birth” (skye ba rnam bzhi) comprise oviparous, viviparous, pho- 
tosynthetic (through heat and moisture), and miraculous birth. 
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The “six grounds” (gzhi drug; SK, 363, reads bzhi drug) comprise the enduring ground 
of the sustaining elements (gnas pai gzhi); the dependable ground that offers shelter 
from harm (brten pai gzhi); the nutritional ground (zas kyi gzhi); the comforting 
ground (bde ba'i gzhi) of clothing, bedding, seats, and so forth; the illuminating ground 
(snang ba'i gzhi) of sunlight, moonlight, lamps, and so forth, which enable physical 
forms to appear; and the bodily sustaining ground (lus gnas pa'i gzht), which comprises 
the four nutrients (zas bzhi)— food, sensory contact, mental activity, and consciousness. 

The “ten measures of time” (dus bcu) comprise the acon; year; month; fortnight; 
day; night; indivisible time moment (skad cig); “minute” (thang gcig), consisting of sixty 
indivisible time moments; the “hour” (yud tsam pa), consisting of thirty “minutes”; and 
the season (dus tshigs). 

The "seventeen material objectives” (Zngos po bcu bdun) are said to concern self, par- 
ents, offspring, wife, servants, employees, livelihood, friends, advisors, relatives, cousins, 
fields, houses, merchandise, crops, productivity, and wealth creation. 

The "fourteen useful devices” (yo byad bcu bzhi) comprise food, beverage, clothing, 
transportation, ornaments, song and dance, laughter, music, incense, flower garlands, 
ointments, bowls, [favorable] appearances (snang ba), and love-making. 

The "eight pursuits of daily life" (rgyun gyi rjes su spyod pa brgyad) comprise the 
examination of others’ actions, the wearing of fine clothes, eating and drinking, having 
respect for the physical body, sleeping, love-making, the effort that love-making entails, 
and the talk that love-making entails. 

The “ten mundane pastimes” (jig rten spyod bcu) comprise talk, conversation, mer- 
riment, giving away a bride, taking a bride, sending out invitations, borrowing, over- 
eating, banqueting, and taking sides in a dispute. 

The “three kinds of discourse” (gam rnam pa gsum) comprise discourses concerning 
the genuine teachings, discourses devoid of the sacred teachings, and ethically neutral 
discourses excluded from those categories. 

The “twenty-two kinds of misconduct" (nyes rtsom nyer gnyis) comprise deception 
with regard to wet measures, deception with regard to weights, deception with regard to 
dry measures, addiction to misconduct, fighting, finding faults, disputing, contesting, 
scolding, being enraged, breaking a promise, threatening, menacing, killing, imprison- 
ing, encircling, mutilating, banishing, misleading, deluding, ruthlessty suppressing, and 
lying. 

The “sixty-three categories of sentient being" (sems can rigs) comprise denizens of the 
hells, anguished spirits, animals, gods, humans, antigods, beings of the celestial realms 
(bar gyi srid pa), the ruling classes, the mercantile classes, the working classes, the priestly 
classes, men, women, hermaphrodites, the wicked, the mediocre, the good, household- 
ers, renunciants, hardline ascetics, moderate ascetics, the ordained, the unordained, the 
desireless, the desireful, those who decisively pursue wrong paths, those who decisively 
pursue genuine paths, those who decisively pursue neither genuine nor wrong paths, 
fully ordained monks, fully ordained nuns, trainee nuns, novitiate monks, novitiate 
nuns, laymen, laywomen, those who recite daily prayers, monastic attendants, estab- 
lished practitioners, middle-ranking practitioners, neophytes, monastic preceptors, 
masters, naturally qualified persons, disciples, newcomers, monastic officials, those who 
desire wealth, those who desire celebrity, those of diminished resources, the erudite, 
those who are learned and meritorious, those who embark upon the teachings in pursuit 
of the genuine teachings, those who maintain the monastic discipline (vizaya), those 
who maintain the sütras, those who uphold the path of the matarah spirits, ordinary 
individuals, those who have seen the truth [of the path], those who are on the paths of 
learning, those who are on the path of no-more-learning, pious attendants, hermit bud- 
dhas, bodhisattvas, and universal monarchs. 
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The "eight phases of the life-cycle” (dus brgyad) comprise fetal and embryonic devel- 
opment, birth, childhood, youth, adolescence, adult maturity, old age, and decrepitude. 

The “four ways of entering [the womb]” ([mngal du] jug pa bzhi) comprise the womb 
entry of a universal monarch who is cognizant and enters with alertness, the womb entry 
of the pious attendant and hermit buddha who is not cognizant and enters without 
alertness, the entry of the bodhisattva who enters and abides within the womb in a 
state of alertness, and the entry of other beings who enter and abide within the womb, 
lacking alertness. 

The “six modes of livelihood” (‘tsho ba drug) comprise farming; trade; animal hus- 
bandry; livelihood through one’s skills or ability; livelihood through writing, math- 
ematics, and astrological computations; and livelihood through other arts and crafts 
excluding these. 

The “six things to be well guarded” (kun nas bsrung ba drug) comprise cohorts of ele- 
phants, brigades of cavalry, convoys of chariots, phalanxes of infantry, hordes of wealth, 
and associations of allies. 

The “seven kinds of pride" (nga rgyal bdun) comprise [conceited] pride (ahamkara- 
mana, khengs pa nga rgyal), exalted pride (adhimana, che ba'i nga rgyal), exaggerated 
pride (manatimana, nga rgyal las kyang nga rgyal), egotistical pride (asmimana, nga 
snyams pa'i nga rgyal), manifest pride (abbimana, mngon pa'i nga rgyal), slight pride 
(unamána, cung zad snaym pa'i nga rgyal), and perverse pride (mithyamana, dzin pa log 
pai nga rgyal), on which see also below, p. 500. 

The "seven kinds of self-satisfaction" (rgyags pa rnam pa bdun) comprise self- 
satisfaction with one’s freedom from disease, self-satisfaction with one's adolescence, 
self-satisfaction with one's own state of life, self-satisfaction with one's own class, self- 
satisfaction with one's own physical form, self-satisfaction with onc's own power, and 
self-satisfaction with one's own erudition. 

The "four kinds of conventional expression" (tha snyed bzhi) comprise conventional 
expressions that have been acquired through hearing (thos pai tha snyad), conventional 
expressions that have been acquired through analysis (bye brag phyed pa'i tha snyed), con- 
ventional expressions that have been acquired through direct perception (mmthong ba'i 
tha snyed), and conventional expressions that have been acquired through conscious- 
ness (rnam par shes pa'i tha snyad), i.e., through the processes of individual intrinsic 
awareness. 

The “manifold bases of conventional expressions” (tha snyad mang poi gzht) are the 
objects or meanings that give rise to these conventional terms, including etymological 
bases, elaborate bases, and concise bases. 

The “six kinds of knowledge” (mkhas pa drug) comprise knowledge of the psycho- 
physical aggregates (phung po), sensory bases (kbams), sensory activity fields (skye 
mched), dependent origination (rten ‘brel), the abodes [of cyclic existence to be aban- 
doned) and the abodes of [nirvana] that are not [to be abandoned] (gnas dang gnas ma 
yin pa), and the sense faculties (dbang po). 

The “nine themes of the Buddha transmitted teachings” ([sangs rgyas kyi] bka i dngos 
po dgu) comprisc the theme of sentient beings (sems can kyi dngos po), i.e., the psycho- 
physical aggregates (phung po); the theme of resources (longs spyod kyi dngos po), i.e., the 
sensory activity fields (skye mched); the theme of birth (skye bai dngos po), i.e., dependent 
origination; the theme of duration (gnas pat dngos po), i.e., the four nutrients; the [two] 
themes of dissonant mental states and purification (kun nas nyon mongs pa dang rnam 
par byang bai dngos gzhi), concerning the four truths; the theme of diversity (sna tshogs 
kyi dngos po), concerning the immeasurable world systems; the theme of the teacher 
(ston pa pot dngos po), concerning buddhas, bodhisattvas, and pious attendants; and 
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the theme of the teachings (bstan bya'i dngos po), concerning the thirty-seven aspects of 
enlightenment (chos sum cu rtsa bdun), on which see above, note 410. 

Finally, the “eight themes of cyclic existence" (‘khor gyi dngos po brgyad) comprise 

the ruling class, the priestly class, householders, renunciants, the class of the four Great 
Kings (rgyal chen bzhi), the class of the Thirty-three Gods (sur cu rtsa gsum pa), [the 
abode of ] Mara, and [the world systems] of Brahma. 
The ancient Indian medical science of Ayurveda bridges the Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhist traditions. Ac its roots are the compilations of two celebrated physicians— 
Caraka and Susruta, on whom sce respectively Kaviratna and Sharma 1996 (for their 
five-volume translation of the Carakasamhita) and Dwivedi and Dwivedi 2007 (on 
the Susrutasambita). The Indian literature has also been recently surveyed in Wujas- 
tyk 2003 and Kutumbian 2005. Specifically, within the Buddhist tradition, there are 
treatises by Candranandana, Nagarjuna, and Vagbhata extant in the Tengyur. Among 
them, Vagbhata’s Eight Divisions of Medical Science (Astangahrdayasambhita) has been 
particularly influential (see Vogel 1965). 

Within the Tibetan medical tradition, primacy is given to the Great Tantra of Secret 
Instructions on the Eight Branches of the Essence of the Glorious Elixir of Immortality 
(dPal ldan bdud risi snying po yan lag brgyad pa gsang ba man ngag gi rgyud chen po). 
This text is said to have been transmitted in Tibet by the great translator Vairocana 
during the eighth century, based on teachings he received from Candranandana and 
Padmasambhava, in the lifetime of the great physician Yutok Yonten Gonpo thc Elder, 
and to have been concealed as a “treasure-doctrine” (gter chos) at Samye, from where it 
was subsequently revealed by Drapa Ngonshe of Dratang on 19 July 1038. Subsequently 
the text was redacted and camc to be known as the Four Tantras of Dratang (Grva thang 
rgyud bzhi). Some contemporary scholars consider the work to have been adapted by 
Yutok Yonten Gonpo from an earlier Bon medical treatise by Chebu Trishe (dPyad bu 
khri shes), entitled Four Collections of Medical Science (gSo rig ‘bum bzhi). Whatever its 
origin, the Four Tantras of Dratang has become the primary sourcebook for the practice 
of Buddhist medicine in Tibet, surpassing in its importance even the aforementioned 
Sanskrit treatises. 

By the fifteenth century, two main schools of interpretation had evolved: the Jangpa 
school, stemming from Rigdzin Namgyal Trakzangpel and including Namgyal Dorje; 
and the Zurkhar lineage, stemming from Wangchuk Drak and including Zurkhar 
Nyamnyi Dorje (1439-1475). These and other medical lineages were integrated during 
the seventeenth century by Sangye Gyatso (1653-1705), the author of the authoritative 
Blue Beryl | Treatise on Medicine, Clarifying the Four Tantras Which Are the Enlightened 
Intention of Bhaisajyaguru| ( gSo ba rig pai bstan bcos sman bla'i dgongs rgyan rgyud 
bzhii gsal byed baidurya sngon poi mallika). Sangye Gyatso additionally authored fur- 
ther treatises on medicine—the Survey of Medicine (sMan gyi khog 'bubs) and his concise 
appraisal in ch. 3 4 of the aforementioned Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances. 
For an account of Drapa Ngonshe’s revelations, see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:753- 
754,and TMP, 3-15. Jamgon Kongtrul’s own account of the origins of medical treatises 
in the Indo-Tibetan world can be found in Ngawang Zangpo 2010, 405-411. Useful 
listings of indigenous Tibetan treatises on medicine can be found in Drakpa, Inventory 
of Tibetan Treatises, 1-12, and online at www.tbrc.org, T85. 

As expounded in Vagbhatas Eight Divisions of Medical Science (Astangahrdayasamhita), 
the eight aspects of medicine comprise pathology, patients, regimen, medication, diag- 
nosis, prophylaxis, treatment, and physicians. 

The Four Tantras of Dratang (Grva thang rgyud bzhi) comprise che Root Tantra (rTsa 
rgyud), the Exegetical Tantra (bShad rgyud), the Instructional Tantra (Man ngag 
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rgyud), and the Subsequent Tantra (Phyi ma'i rgyud). The distinctions between these 
are summarized in TMP, 14-15. Illustrations and commentary are presented in the 
same work—the Root Tantra on pp. 17-24 (plates 1-4); the Exegetical Tantra on 23-90 
(plates 5-37); the Instructional Tantra on 91-122 (plates 38-53); and the Subsequent 
Tantra on 123-170 (plates 54-77). 

Buddhist tradition holds the Root Tantra (rTsa ba thugs kyi rgyud) to have been 
expounded by Vidyajnàna, the emanation of the buddha mind of Bhaisajyaguru, who is 
identified with the buddha Aksobhyavajra. Bhaisajyaguru, the buddha of medicine, has 
the potential co emanate as four sibling hermit sages known as Vidyajnàna in order to 
transform impurities into pristine cognition by teaching the four tantras in succession. 
For an account of his exposition of the Root Tantra, see TMP, 19-20. The Tibetan text 
of the Root Tantra is contained in Drapa Ngonshe, Four Tantras of Dratang, 1-17, and 
with interlinear commentary in Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:1-49. 

For a detailed and authoritative Tibetan commentary to the Root Tantra, see Sangye 
Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:1-49. 

See fig. 44; also the illustration of the first root with its two stems of physiology and 
pathology, along with their twelve branches and eighty-eight leaves, in TMP, 19-20, 
and the translation of the corresponding captions (pp. 175-176). 

These fiftcen aspects of the three humors are enumerated in TMP, 175. Among them, 
the five types of wind (paricavata, rlung Inga) comprise life-sustaining breath (prana, 
srog dzin), ascending wind associated with the vocal cords (udana, gyen rgyu), perva- 
sive wind associated with metabolism and muscular movement (vyana, khyab byed), 
fire-accompanying wind associated with digestion (samana, me mnyam), and descend- 
ing purgative wind (apana, thur sel). The five types of bile (pañcpitta, mkhris pa Inga) 
comprise digestive bile (pacaka, ju byed), color-transforming bile associated with chyle 
(ranjaka, mdangs sgyur), energizing bile (sadhaka, sgrub byed), vision-producing bile 
(alocaka, mthong byed), and complexion-clearing bile (bhrajaka, mdog gsal). The five 
types of phlegm (pavickapha, bad kan Inga) comprise supporting phlegm (avalambaka, 
rten byed), decomposing phlegm (kledaka, myag byed), gustatory phlegm (bodhaka, 
myong byed), sensory stimulating phlegm (tarpaka, tshim byed), and adhesive phlegm 
(slesaka, byor bycd). 

The three poisons (dug gsum) are delusion (moha, gti mug), attachment (raga, dod 
chags), and aversion (dvesa, zhe sdang), for Jamgon Kongtrul’s interpretation of which, 
from the standpoint of Buddhist phenomenology, sec below, pp. 499-504. 

For anatomical illustrations of the muscles, skin tissue, nerves, blood vessels, and organs, 
see TMP, 29-46, and 185-202. 

The seven bodily constituents (/us zungs bdun) and three impurities (dri ma) are listed 
above. Concerning the five sense organs (dhang po Inga), from the perspective of Bud- 
dhist phenomenology, see below, pp. 479-480. The five solid viscera (don /nga) com- 
prise the heart, lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys, while the six hollow viscera (sod drug) 
comprise the stomach, gall bladder, large intestine, small intestine, urinary bladder, and 
the “reservoir for reproductive fluid" (sam se'u). See the illustrations in TMP, 43-44, 
and 199-200. 

TMP, 175-176. 

These nine results which bring fatality are enumerated as (1) exhaustion of the life span, 
merits, and past actions; (2) disharmony of humoral combination; (3) compound medi- 
cations which exacerbate the disease; (4) afflictions of the vulnerable points; (5) wind 
disorders beyond recovery; (6) fevers beyond recovery; (7) cold diseases beyond recov- 
ery; (8) unsustainable bodily constituents; and (9) extreme injury caused by elemental 
demons. See TMP, 175-176. 
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The permutations of these twelve contrary humoral imbalances are fully enumerated in 
TMP, 175. 

See fig. 45; also the illustration of the second root of diagnosis with its three stems 
of observation (lta), pulse palpation (reg) and inquiry (dri ba), along with their eight 
branches and thirty-eight leaves, in TMP, 21-22, and the translation of the correspond- 
ing captions on pp. 177-178. 

Comments in parenthesis derive from TMP, 177-178. 

See fig. 46; also the illustration of the third root of treatment with its four stems of diet 
(zas), regimen (spyod), medication (sman), and external therapy (dpyad), along with 
their twenty-seven branches and ninety-eight leaves, in TMP, 23-24, and the transla- 
tion of the corresponding captions on pp. 179-180. 

These types of food and beverage are all enumerated and illustrated in TMP, 179-180. 
Among them horse flesh, molasses, garlic, and warm milk are suitable for wind dis- 
orders; curd, butter, game, dandelion, and water are suitable for bile disorders; while 
mutton, yak meat, fish, honey, buttermilk, and wine are deemed suitable for phlegm 
disorders. 

The appropriate regimen for the treatment of wind disorders includes warm locations 
and the company of pleasant friends; for bile disorders, cool locations and relaxation; 
and for phlegm disorders, energetic activity and warm locations. Sce TMP, 179-180. 
TMP, 179-180. l 

The ingredients compounded in broths, medicinal butters, decoctions, powders, pills 
and tre-sam powders arc all enumerated and illustrated in TMP, 179-180. 

These are enumerated and illustrated in TMP, 179-180. 

That is to say, medications with a sweet, sour, or salty taste are appropriate for thc treat- 
ment of wind disorders; those with a sweet, bitter, or astringent taste are suitable for 
the treatment of bile disorders; and those with a pungent, sour, or astringent taste are 
suitable for phlegm disorders. As far as potency is concerned, medications with an oily, 
heavy, or mild potency are appropriate for the treatment of wind disorders; those with 
a cool, thin, or dull potency are for bile disorders; and those with a sharp, harsh, or light 
potency are appropriate for phlegm disorders. See TMP, 179. 

Broths are prepared from bones; the four essences of meat, molasses, butter, and gar- 
lic; and sheep's head. Medicinal butters are prepared from nutmeg, garlic, myrobalan, 
five roots (solomon’s seal, asparagus, hog fennel, mirabilis, and caltrops), and aconite. 
Decoctions are prepared from elecampane, moonseed, gentian, and myrobalan. Pow- 
ders are prepared from camphor, white sandalwood, saffron, and bamboo pith. Pills are 
prepared from poisons and halite, while the class of tre-sam powders is prepared from 
pomegranate, rhododendron, pongamia, burnt salts, and calcite ash. See TMP, 179. 
The three cathartic procedures for wind disorders are the administering of mild enemata, 
cleansing combined with pressure on the soles of the feet, and cleansing combined with 
shaking of the body. The three cathartic procedures for bile disorders include bathing 
and special purgatives, strong purgatives combined with massage, and mild purgatives 
including compresses. The two cathartic procedures for phlegm disorders include strong 
and mild emetics. See TMP, 179. 

These are all enumerated in TMP, 179. 

The Asoka tree (Jonesia asoka Roxb., mya ngan med pai ljon shing) is famed in the Indian 
subcontinent for its magnificent red flowers. 

This quotation is found in the Root Tantra (rTsa ba'i rgyud). See Drapa Ngonshe, Four 
Tantras of Dratang, 9. 

For a more detailed analysis, see below, pp. 329-341. Buddhist tradition holds the Exe- 
getical Tantra (bShad rgyud sku yi rgyud) to have been expounded by Vidyajfiana, the 
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emanation of the buddha body of Bhaisajyaguru, who is identified with the Buddha 
Vairocana. For an account of his exposition of the Exegerical Tantra, see TMP, 25-26. 
The Tibetan text of the Exegetical Tantra is contained in Drapa Ngonshe, Four Tan- 
tras of Dratang, 19-114, and with interlinear commentary in Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 
1:§1-414, 

Buddhist tradition holds the Instructional Tantra (Man ngag yon tan gyt rgyud) to 
have been expounded by VidyajAana, the emanation of the buddha-attributes of 
Bhaisajyaguru, who is identified with the Buddha Ratnasambhava. For an account of his 
exposition of the Instructional Tantra, see TMP, 91-92. The Tibetan text of the Instruc- 
tional Tantra is contained in Drapa Ngonshe, Four Tantras of Dratang, 115-582, and 
with interlinear commentary in Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:415—end, and 2:536-1153. 
SK reads bdun for bdun cu. 

These eight branches of medicine are all illustrated with commentary in TMP, vol. 1— 
general health on pp. 91-106 (plates 31-45); pediatrics on 105-106 (plate 45); gyne- 
cological diseases on 107-108 (plate 46); demonic possession on 107-108 (plate 46); 
wounds and injuries on 109—116 (plates 47-50); poisons on 117-118 (plate 51); the treat- 
ment of old age on 119-121 (plates 52-53); and the restoration of virility and treatment 
of infertility on 121-122 (plate 53). 

The "eight categories of patients” (gso yul gyi yan lag brgyad) therefore comprise general 
adult patients, children, women, and those who are afflicted by demons, by traumatic 
injuries, and poison, as well as the elderly and the infertile. 

Buddhist tradition holds the Subsequent Tantra (Phyi ma phrin las kyi rgyud) to 
have been expounded by Vidyajfana, the emanation of the buddha-activities of 
Bhaisajyaguru, who is identified with the Buddha Amoghasiddhi. For an account of 
his exposition of the Subsequent Tantra, see TMP, 123-124. The Tibetan text of the 
Subsequent Tantra is contained in Drapa Ngonshe, Four Tantras of Dratang, 583-705, 
and with interlinear commentary in Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 2:1154-1468. The text 
is also illustrated with commentary in TMP, 123-170 and 279-326. 

On these four distinctions, see TMP, 165-168 (plates 75-76). Specifically, the treat- 
ment of imaginary and ostensible diseases is discussed on 165-166, and the treatment 
of absolute and dependent diseases on 167-168. 

Among these four general categories of disease, it is said that there are one hundred 
and one “absolute diseases” harmful to the life span, which can be cured by diet, regi- 
men, medication, and external therapy. There are also one hundred and one “dependent 
diseases” associated with past actions, where the patient may die even when treated by a 
skilled physician. In addition, there are one hundred and one “ostensible diseases” which 
may pass without treatment or with inadequate treatment, but which may pass even 
sooner when treated. Lastly, there are one hundred and one “imaginary diseases” caused 
by demons which are cured by proper diagnosis of the pulse and urine and the perfor- 
mance of appropriate rituals. All of these may be further subsumed into two catego- 
ries— diseases associated with heat and those associated with cold. See TMP, 165-169. 
The same explanation is given and illustrated in TMP, 165-166 (plate 75). 

For a detailed presentation of pulse palpation in Tibetan medicine, see TMP, 123-140 
(plates 54-62) and 279-296. 

There is a detailed discussion on urinalysis and cxamination of the tongue in Tibetan 
medicine in TMP, 139-150 (plates 62-67) and 295-306. 

These are explained below in detail, p. 339, and illustrated in TMP, 165-166 and 
321—322. 

After considering diagnostics, the appropriate curative treatments may then be applied. 
Among them, there are eight classes of tranquilizing agents, of which it is said that 
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decoctions “should be administered at the inception of a disease since they are sharp 
and swift-acting.” Medicinal powders “should be prescribed if these are ineffective.” Pills 
“should be given if the disease remains unsubdued.” Pastes “help draw out chronic and 
tenacious diseases.” Medicinal butters “increase physical stamina and clear the senses.” 
Medicinal ash “mostly alleviates diseases of a cold nature.” Medicinal concentrates 
“mostly alleviate diseases of a hot nature.” Medicinal wine “largely relieves wind disor- 
ders.” Gemstone and precious metal compounds “are expensive but counter all compli- 
cations and relapses.” Lastly, herbal compounds “are inexpensive and effective against 
sudden diseases.” See TMP, 149-150 (plate 67) and 305-306. 

Among the seven cathartic procedures, preliminary oil therapy involves an external 
massage application of vegetable oils, butter, bone marrow, and animal extracts or an 
internal injection of oils through the mouth or rectum. The former is recommended in 
the treatment of skin or head rashes and the latter for the treatment of internal disorders, 
especially for the elderly, che debilitated, malnourished, or infertile patient, and those 
with wind disorders or defective vision. Then, among the five main cathartics (sbyong 
byed dngos gzhi las Inga), purgatives or laxatives (bshal) “expel bile and blood disorders”; 
emetics (skyugs) “upwardly extract phlegm or gastric disorders”; nasal medications or 
snuff (sna sman) "relieve disorders of the area above the collar bonc"; mild enemas (jam 
risi) “relieve wind and intestinal disorders”; while strong enemas (ni ru ha) “relicve con- 
stipation and urine retention.” There is also the supplementary procedure of channel 
cleansing (rtsa sbyong) by means of powerful drugs. See TMP, 149—154 (plates 67-69), 
also 305-310. 

Among these six techniques of external therapy, bloodletting (gtar ga) "extracts the 
impure blood produced by diseases of heat"; moxibustion (bsreg pa) “debilitates cold 
diseases when dry leaves, particularly of gerbera, are ignited at specific points on the 
body”; medicinal compresses (dugs) “are applied in the treatment of a humoral imbal- 
ance in which phlegm predominates”; fomentation (lums) “is an antidote for humoral 
imbalances with a predominance of bile”; massage with ointment (byug pa) “rem- 
edies humoral imbalances with a predominance of wind; while minor surgery (thur 
ma) removes “purulence, tumors, fluid, etc.” See TMP, 153-164 (plates 69-74), also 
309-320. 

Ihe enumeration of twenty-three includes the eight main and two supplementary 
tranquilizing agents, the seven cathartic procedures, and the six techniques of exter- 
nal therapy; whereas the enumeration of eighteen subsumes medicinal ash, medicinal 
concentrates, medicinal wine, gemstone and precious metal compounds, and herbal 
compounds within the five primary tranquilizing agents, viz., decoctions, medicinal 
powders, pills, pastes, and medicinal butters. 

These topics provide the framework for the Exegetical Tantra (bShad rgyud), on which 
see above, pp. 326-327. 

Human embryology is discussed in ch. 2 of the Exegetical Tantra. See the summary and 
illustrations in TMP, 25-26 (plate 5) and 181-182. 

This metaphorical representation of human anatomy is discussed in ch. 3 of the Exegeti- 
cal Tantra. See the summaries and illustrations in TMP, 27-28 (plate 6) and 183-184. 
The anatomical disposition of the bones, internal organs, and so forth is presented in 
TMP, 29-32 (plates 7-8). 

The proportionate measurements of the bodily constituents are discussed in ch. 4 of che 
Exegetical Tantra. See the summaries and illustrations in TMP, 27-28 (plate 6) and 183- 
184. Among the bodily constituents, "the chyle produced by the digestive metabolism 
is transformed into blood in the liver, enabling the other bodily constituents to form 
in succession. The impure residue of metabolized chyle forms decomposing phlegm. 
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The residue of the metabolism of blood into muscle tissue becomes the bile of the gall 
bladder. The residue of the metabolism of muscle tissue into adipose tissue becomes the 
secretions of the bodily orifices. The residue of the metabolism of adipose tissue into 
bone becomes perspiration and sebaceous excrements of the skin. The residue of the 
metabolism of bone tissue into marrow becomes the teeth, nails, and hair. The residue 
of the metabolism of bone marrow into reproductive fuid becomes the skin and grease. 
Finally the residue of the metabolism of reproductive fluid into vital fluids becomes 
semen or menstrual blood. The whole process beginning with the intake of food and 
ending with the forming of semen lasts for six days.” On this metabolic process, see 
TMP, 47-48. 

Among these four types of channels, the channel of embryonic formation (chags pa'i 
rtsa), during the course of embryonic development, is said to extend upwards from the 
navel to gencrate the brain and the nervous system, outwards to generate the blood 
vessels, and downwards to generate the genitals. Among the three energy channels of 
the subtle body, as outlined in tantra texts, the right-side channel (ro ma) generates 
the channels of existence (srid pai rtsa), or blood vessels, and the channels of connec- 
tion (brel pa'i rtsa), including the capillaries. The course of the life span principle (tshe 
gnas pa'i rtsa) refers to the dispersal of seminal life-essences which arc said to circulate 
through the body according to the lunar cycle, giving rise to white generative fluids that 
produce bone tissue in the embryo and red generative fluids that produce blood, flesh, 
and skin. These, along with the nervous system, are all summarized and ilustrated in 
TMP, 33-42 (plates 9-13); also 189-198. 

The summary of the anterior and posterior vulnerable points of the body, including the 
solid and hollow viscera, is presented and illustrated in TMP, 43-46 (plates 14-15) and 
199-202. 

On this metabolic process, see above, note 787; also TMP, 43-46, especially 45 (plates 
14-15), and 199-202. 

This analysis of the bodily constituents, impuritics, and humors, deriving from ch. 5 of 
the Exegetical Tantra, is summarized in TMP, 47-48 (plate 16), and 203-204. Scc also 
above, notes 747—748, and 750. 

On the distinctions between neutral and positive or negative actions, see below, pp. 
421-426. 

Ch. 6 of the Exegetical Tantra explains the distinctions of sex, age, and natural constitu- 
tion which are determined by humoral combinations, emphasizing the character traits 
and dietary preferences of those with a preponderance of wind, bile, or phlegm. See 
TMP, 47-48 (plate 16) and 203-204. 

The diverse signs of physical decay which can be observed by a discerning physician 
are discussed in ch. 7 of the Exegetical Tantra. See TMP, 47— 52 (plates 16-18) and 
203-208; also Dorje 2005, 155-181. 

These are all discussed in chs. 8-12 of the Exegetical Tantra, and illustrated in TMP, 
53-54 (plate 19) and 209-210. 

This analysis of the primary causes of disease derives from ch. 8 of the Exegetical Tantra. 
For a discussion of the three poisons and fundamental ignorance from the perspective 
of Buddhist phenomenology, see below, pp. 588-589 and pp. 579-580, respectively. 
The secondary causes of disease are discussed in ch. 9 of the Exegetical Tantra. See also 
Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:16 4ff. 

This process whereby the secondary causes of disease gather and arise, at first covertly 
and later manifestly, is analyzed by Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:165. 

SK, 309, reads spong bai rkyen for slong ba'i rkyen. 


The specific indications of wind discases include, for example, “bitter, light, and 
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rough food, sexual exhaustion, fasting, insomnia, vigorous activity on an cmpty stom- 
ach, excessive loss of blood, diarrhoea, vomiting, exposure to cold winds, periods of 
mourning or crying, mental anguish, unrestrained chatter, protracted consumption of 
non-nutritious food, and the retention or straining of natural functions." The specific 
indications of bile disorders include “sharp, hor, or oily food; or meat, butter, molasses, 
and wine; surging anger, sleeping in direct sunlight, engaging in hard physical activity, 
athletic pursuits, being injured while falling from horseback, or being wounded.” The 
specific indications of phlegm disorders include “bitter, sweet, heavy, cooling, and oily 
foods; herbal concoctions of dandelion, milk, goat meat, fat, bone marrow, stalc oils or 
greens, sour radishes, raw garlic, cold water, tea, unboiled milk, immature curd, unripe 
grains or pulses; as well as resting after a heavy meal, sleeping in the daytime or ina damp 
place, and being lightly dressed in winter.” Sec TMP, 53-53. 

The inception of disease through the localization of the humors in specific pathways is 
discussed in ch. 10 of the Exegetical Tantra; see also TMP, 53-54. This means that at 
their inception, wind disorders are located in the bones, bile disorders in the blood and 
perspiration, and those of phlegm elsewhere. Pathological transformations then settle 
in the skin and muscle tissue, the channels, ligaments, bones, and internal viscera. . 
The excess, deficiency, or mutual aggravation of the three humors with respect to the 
bodily constituents and the three impurities are discussed in ch. 11 of the Exevetical 
Tantra; see also TMP, 53-54. 

SK, 309, reads gsum for bzhi, but see Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:182; also TMP, 53-54. 
Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:191-192, adds that there are no sources which precisely 
enumerate these twenty-five vulnerable disorders, and that the point is to illustrate how 
their multilayered permutations are limitless. For example, the third to the twenty-fifth 
may also occur in various combinations, so that they come to number seven thousand 
eight hundred altogether. Each of these in turn may partake of nine circumstances (three 
degrees of excess, three degrees of deficiency, and three degrees of mutual aggravation), 
raising their number of permutations to seventy thousand and two hundred. Further 
complexities are successively added, until the number of permutations is seen to be 
limitless. 

Chs. 13-22 of the Exegetical Tantra consider these four topics. Among them, regimen 
(spyod lam) is the subject of chs. 13-15, on which see TMP, 55-56 (plate 20) and 211-212. 
Dietetics ( tsho ba zas) is the subject of chs. 16-18, on which see TMP, 57-60 (plates 21 
and 22) and 213-216. Compounded medications (sbyor ba sman) are the subject of chs. 
19-21, on which see TMP, 61-82 (plates 23-33) and 217-238. Lastly, external therapy 
(dpyad pa) and surgical instruments (cha byad) are the subjects of ch. 22, on which sec 
TMP, 83-84 (plate 34) and 239-240. 

As summarized and illustrated in TMP, 55-56 (plate 20), continuous daily regimen may 
enhance the life span by the ingestion of myrobalan and compounds made of gemstones 
and precious metals, or by wearing protective cords, abandoning dangerous pursuits, 
regulating sleep and sexual intercourse, and undertaking regular ablutions and massage 
therapy. It may also enhance the performance of mundane actions which are of benefit 
to society and actions associated with the authentic practice of Buddhism. Note that SK, 
310, reads rgyun tu spyod pa for rgyun du spyod pa and tshe rkyang for tshe rgyang. 

As illustrated in TMP, 53-54 (plate 20), scasonal regimen (dus spyod) refers to the modes 
of conduct suitable for the six distinct seasons of the year, i.e., early winter, late winter, 
spring, dry summer, wet summer, and autumn. For example, in early winter and espe- 
cially in late winter, one should adopt a nutritious diet of sweet, sour, and salty foods, 
meat broth, milk, oily foods, molasses, and wine. At the same time one should massage 
the body with sesame oil, wear warm clothing, and stay in the warmest part of the house. 
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During springtime, onc should adopt a diet of bitter, pungent, and astringent foods, bar- 
ley, roasted meat, honey, hot water, and ginger decoctions. Physical exercise, pea-flour 
massage, and lingering under trees is also recommended. In the dry summer season, the 
diet should consist of sweet, oily, light, and cooling foods, such as honey, rice, and beef. 
One should avoid direct sunlight, bathe in cool water, drink only diluted wine, and wear 
fine silk or cotton, while promenading in cool shady breezes. During the wet summer 
season the diet should comprise sweet, sour, and salty foods, such as buttermilk, mut- 
ton, and strong wine, and one should keep warm by sunbathing. Then, in the autumn, 
the diet should comprise swect, bitter, and astringent foods, and one should wear 
clothes scented with camphor and white sandalwood and frequent fragrant meadows. 
Occasional regimen (gnas skabs kyi spyod pa), as summarized and illustrated in TMP, 
53-54 (plate 20) means that natural functions should not be suppressed. These include 
eating when hungry, drinking when thirsty, yawning when tired, coughing when there is 
mucus or salivation, and defecating, urinating, and ejaculating sperm, as nature requires. 
As summarized and illustrated in TMP, 57-60 (plates 21-22), foods comprise grains, 
meats, oils and fats, aromatic herbs or vegetables, and assorted cooked dishes; while 
beverages include milk, water, and wine. All of these are considered in terms of their 
medicinal properties. 

Dietary restrictions arc recommended in respect of incompatible foods and beverages— 
avoiding poisoned foods, or yak meat combined with pork, fish with poultry, fresh curd 
and new wine, milk and fruits, eggs and fish, chicken with curd, and so forth. 
Moderation in diet should be universally observed, ensuring a balance between lightness 
and heaviness, warmth and coolness. In particular, cool and heavy foods should be taken 
sparingly, so that food occupies two parts of the stomach and drink one part, leaving the 
remainder for the relevant humors. Over-consumption and under-nourishment are to 
be avoided. 

As explained in ch. 19 of the Exegetical Tantra (TMP, 61-62, plate 23), medications 
are analyzed according to their six possible tastes: sweet, salty, sour, hot, bitter, and 
astringent. They may also partake of eight distinct potencies—heaviness, oiliness, cold- 
ness, dullness, lightness, roughness, heat, and sharpness—that give rise to seventeen 
subsidiary attributes, on which see Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:.50-251. The threc 
post-digestive castes are sweet, bitter, or sour. 

While some medications will correspond to the six basic tastes—sweet, salty, sour, hot, 
bitter, and astringent—most partake of the fifty-seven compounded tastes, which are 
enumerated in Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:253-254. The compounds may comprise 
two, three, four, five, or all the tastes. Tibetan materia medica are generally classified 
according to their potency. As enumerated in ch. 20 of the Exegetical Tantra, and illus- 
trated in TMP, 61-78 (places 23-31), these include (1) gemstones and precious metals 
(rin po chei sman), such as gold, silver, copper, iron, pearl, conch, coral, and lapis; (2) 
minerals (rdoi sman), such as iron hydroxide, whitespar, pyrolusitc, haematite, mag- 
netite, halysite, ophicalcite, marcasite, tourmaline, pyrite, cinnabar, minium, glauco- 
nite, tin, realgar, orpiment, zinc, chalcedony, limestone, slaked lime, and alabaster; (3) 
carth-based medications (sa? sman), such as sand, ochre, saltpeter, natron, sulphur, vit- 
riol, lichen, and bitumen; (4) wood or tree-derived medications (shing sman), such as 
camphor, sandalwood, and caglewood; (5) nectarous medications (rtsi sman), such as 
bezoar, bamboo pith, saffron, safflower, marigold, cardamom, nutmeg, clove, cubcb, 
musk, and bear bile; (5) plateau medications (thang sman), such as kapok, cumin, fen- 
nel, dill seed, bishops weed, saxifrage, hemp, musk mallow, senna, balsam apple, grapes, 
coriander, sca buckthorn, quince, pomegranate, pepper, ginger, capsicum, cinnamon, 
bonducclla, asafoetida, marsh nut, frankincense, pine resin, sal ammoniac, alum, rock 
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salt, halite, glauber's salt, borax, myrobalan, hog plum, kidncy beans, mango, rose 
apple, persimmon, elecampane, fleabane root, costus, pongam oil, turmeric, sweetflag, 
orchid, delphinium, liquorice, moonsecd, blackberry, birthwort, ash, pine, acacia, ses- 
ban, calabash, and wood apple; (6) herbal medications (ngo sman), such as lagotis, 
primula, sage, swertia, saxifrage, dragonhead, gentian, cerastium, sedum, spleenwort, 
larkspur, soroseris, dittander, fritillary, ragwort, pleusospermum, hog fenncl, chrysan- 
themum, bluc poppy, dodder, wild rose, clover, arenaria, angelica, barberry, henbane, 
mulberry, iris, ginseng, marrubium, cobra lily, fenugreek, bellflower, figwort, starwort, 
tansy, lakeweed, burrwecd, medlar, marsh mallow, bergenia, wolfberry, bush clover, 
ephedra, pennycress, sorrel, incarvillea, ergot, anemone, buttercup, rhododendron, 
clematis, plantain, lettuce, chickweed, asparagus, solomon’s seal and caltrops; and (7) 
animal products derived from horn, bone, flesh, bile, fat, brain, hide, hair, urine, feces, 
and whole organisms, such as crustaceans. Modern documentations of Tibetan materia 
medica, including excellent photographs, Latin identifications, and detailed explana- 
tions, may be found in Karma Chopel, ///ustrations, Gawei Dorje, Immaculate Crystal 
Mirror, and Menpa Dawa, Drawings. 

On this distinction between tranquilizing medications (zhi byed pa'i sman) and cathar- 
tic medications (sbyongs byed pa'i sman), which is summarized in TMP, 81-82 (plate 33), 
see above, p. 329. | 

This topic is illustrated and summarized in TMP, 83-84 (plate 34) and 239-240. 
Mild therapy (jam pa'i dpyad) includes cold and warm compresses (dug), which can 
alleviate fevers, angina, colic, nasal bleeding, indigestion, tumors, and certain kidney 
disorders. It also includes fomentation (/ums), which can alleviate lameness, muscular 
spasm, wounds, swellings, serum disorders, spinal deformities, and gynecological dis- 
eases. Lastly, it includes massage with ointments (byugs pa), which can alleviate rough- 
ness of the skin, blood deficiencies, debility, defective vision, insomnia, indigestion, 
poisoning, and loss of appetite. These are described in detail in the Subsequent Tantra, 
chs. 22-24, on which see TMP, 163-164 (plate 7 4). Note that SK, 310, rcads jam po for 
jam pa. 

Rough therapy (rtsub pai dpyad) includes bloodletting (gzar), which can alleviate fevers, 
swellings, wounds, podagra, ulcers, serum disorders, leprosy, and erysipelas; moxibus- 
tion with gerbera leaves (sreg), which can alleviate indigestion, dropsy, morbid pallor, 
tumors, bile and serum disorders, epilepsy, and phlegm disorders; and minor surgery 
(dbug pa) with stylets, which can alleviate tumors, phlegm disorders, indigestion, blood 
and serum diseases, abscesses, and dropsy. These are described in detail in the Subsequent 
Tantra, chs. 20-21 and 25, on which see TMP, 153-165 (plates 69-74). 

These surgical instruments—probes, forceps, lancets, stylets, cannulas, cupping horns 
and bowls, and so forth, are described in ch. 22 of the Exegetical Tantra. Sec the summary 
and illustrations in TMP, 83-84. Comments in parenthesis derive from that source. 
Rigorous therapy (drag poi dpyad) includes the four techniques of incision (dral ba), 
excision (gcod pa), scraping (drud pa), and extraction (‘byin pa), which are associated 
with minor surgery. ; 

See above, pp. 333-334. 

The benefits of such elixirs are discussed, along with their suitability in specific geo- 
graphical locations, the body types for which they are recommended, and their various 
compounding methods, in ch. 23 of the Exegetical Tantra and ch. 90 of the Subsequent 
Tantra. For summaries and illustrations, see TMP, 35-36 (plate 35), and 119—122 (plates 
52-53). These include elixirs compounded of white garlic with clarified butter to prevent 
wind disorders, refined bitumen, gold, silver, copper, and iron ash to prevent diseases of 
bile, and capsicum with butter and honey to alleviate phlegm disorders. 
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Diagnosis is the subject of chs. 23-26 of the Exegetical Tantra, which are summarized 
and illustrated in TMP, 85-86 (plate 35) and 241-242. The actual process of diagnosis 
is based on visual inspection, pulse palpation, and verbal inquiry, which is analyzed in 
ch. 23. 

The physician is obliged to understand the causes and symptoms of humoral imbalance, 
as well as the suitability of certain remedies. On this, see Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 
1:365-367. 

Diagnosis through subterfuge, which is discussed in ch. 24 of the Exegetical Tantra, 
includes the questioning of others before the physician has even seen the patient and 
the making of an impressive instantaneous diagnosis when the patient describes his or 
her symptoms. Failing that, the physician should employ delaying tactics and inference 
until a correct diagnosis is made. In the worst-case scenarios, the physician is advised to 
prevaricate until the patient divulges further information. See also Sangye Gyatso, Blue 
Beryl, 1:366-370. 

This is the subject-matter of ch. 26 of the Exegetical Tantra. For further detail, see Sangye 
Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:370-373. Each of these alternatives is considered in terms of the 
physician, the medication, the nurse, and the patient. Nominal treatment is applied to 
incurable patients whose life span has not yet completely terminated and who can be 
helped somewhat by an appropriate diet and regimen. 

These three sorts of therapeutic principles are discussed in chs. 27-28 of the Exegetical 
Tantra; and illustrated with summaries in TMP, 85-86 (plate 35) and 241-242. 

For further detail, see Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:37 4. 

Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:376. 

Comments in brackets in the following description of the nine special therapeutic prin- 
ciples derive from the text and illustrations in TMP, 85-86 (plate 35). Cf. also Sangye 
Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:378-379. 

These common anabolic and catabolic methods of treatment are examined in ch. 29 
of the Exegetical Tantra, on which see the summaries and illustrations in TMP, 87-88 
(plate 36) and 243-244. Among them, anabolic procedures entail a rich and nutritious 
diet, mild enema, purging, massage, and a regimen of sound slecp and relaxation to 
increase vitalicy. Catabolic procedures employ tranquilizing agents and cathartic proce- 
dures as well as fasting or light diets and strenuous exercise to reduce excess energy. For 
detail, see Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:384.—388. 

These special treatments for fevers and colds, integrating regimen, diet, medication, and 
external therapy, are discussed in ch. 30 of the Exegetical Tantra. See Sangye Gyatso, Blue 
Beryl, 1:388—391; also TMP, 87-88 (plate 36) and 243-244. Note that SK, 312, reads 
snum gro for snum dro. 

The six primary attributes of a physician are finally discussed in ch. 30 of the Exegetical 
Tantra. See Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:392—394, along with the summary and illustra- 
tions in TMP, 89-90 (plate 37) and 245-246. Comments in parenthesis here derive 
from TMP, 89. 

On the spiritual cultivation of loving-kindness (byams pa) and compassion (saying rje), 
see above, note 272. 

As indicated in Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 1:393-394 (TMP, plate 37), the six commit- 
ments of a physician are to establish an attitude of respect for medical teachers, books, 
and colleagues, as well as for their patients, and to establish an absence of revulsion for 
pus and blood. The two commitments to be retained are to regard all archetypal lineage 


. holders as protector deities and the apparatus as their hand emblems. The three that 


bring about understanding enable one to regard all medicines as precious gemstones, 
nectar, and sacred substances. 
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The twelve defects of an inferior doctor, as explained in Sangye Gyatso, Blue Beryl, 
1:397—398, and summarized with illustrations in TMP, 89-90 (plate 37), are (1) the 
absence of an authentic lineage, like a fox seizing a king’s throne; (2) ignorance of medi- 
cal treatises, like one born blind who is shown material objects; (3) lack of observational 
skills or experience, as if setting out on an unknown path; (4) ignorance of diagnostic 
methods, like someone wandering abroad without friends; (5) inability to carry out 
pulse palpation or urinalysis, like a bird-hunter who cannot release a hunting bird; (6) 
inability to make predictions concerning diseases, like a chieftain who cannot deliver a 
speech; (7) ignorance of therapeutic principles, like someone shooting at a target in the 
dark; (8) ignorance of diet and regimen, like someone ceding authority to an enemy; 
(9) inability to prepare tranquilizing agents, like a farmer who does not know agricul- 
ture; (10) inability to prepare cathartic compounds, like someone pouring water down a 
mound of sand; (11) lack of medical instruments, like a warrior without armor or weap- 
ons; and (12) ignorance of bloodletting and moxibustion, like a thief in an unattended 
house. 

Within the Brahmanical tradition in general, there are considered to be six subsidiary 
sciences necessary for the comprehension of Vedic texts (sadvedanga), namely, ritual 
sacrifice (kalpa), elocution (Siksa), prosody (chandas), etymology (nirukta), grammar 
(vyakarana), and astronomy/ astrology (jyotisa). Among these, according to the main- 
stream tradition of Indo-Tibetan Buddhism, Sanskrit grammar, which has already been 
discussed, is classed among the major sciences, while prosody and astrology are included 
among the minor or subsidiary sciences, and etymology is in some respects related to che 
minor science of synonymics or lexicography. Ritual sacrifice and elocution are replaced 
in che Buddhist classification by poetics and dramaturgy. On the six branches of Vedic 
science, see, e.g., Basham 1959, 164. | 

This citation has not been located in any of the three versions of the Tantra of the 
Renunciation (Abhyudayatantra), namely the Tantra of the Renunciation of Sriheruka 
(Sriberukabhyudayatantra, T 374) and two versions of the Tantra of the Renun- 
ciation of Vajravarahi (T 378-379). Nor is it found in the Sutra of Renunciation 
(Abhiniskramanasitra, T 301). 

Traditional Indian astral and mathemarical literature is surveyed in Pingree 1981. The 
non-Buddhist traditions of astrology are exemplified, in particular, by the works of 
Varahamihira, whose Fivefold Textbook Calculation (Pancasiddhantaka) includes tracts 
of Indian, Bactrian, and Alexandrian Greek origin. See Basham 1959, 491—494. Regard- 
ing the influence in Tibet of this anthology and the Great Compilation (Brhatsamhita), 
attributed to the same author, sec also Henning2007, 99,175, 220,302, and 356. Buddhist 
sources on astrology include important canonical works such as the Satra of the Nucleus 
of the Sun (Suryagarbhasutra, T 41), the Tantra of the Wheel of Time (Kalacakratantra, 
T 362), Pundarika’s Taintless Light (Vimalaprabha, T 845), and Vasubandhu’s Treasury 
of Phenomenology (Abbidharmakofa). For Jamgon Kongtrul’s account of the origins of 
this genre, see Ngawang Zangpo 2010, 412-416. The indigenous Tibetan commenrarial 
literature is also extensive. See Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Treatises, 24-42; and the 
online listing at www.tbrc.org, T203. These Tibetan works include the commentarial 
traditions of Sakya (represented by Chogyal Phakpa and Yungton Dorjepel), Zhalu 
(represented by Buton Rinchendrub), Tsurphu (represented by Karmapa Rangjung 
Dorje and Pawo Tsuklak Trengwa), the practical "error correction" system (of Go 
Lotsawa), the Phugpa system (of Phugpa Lhundrub Gyatso and Norzang Gyatso), the 
New Phugpa system (represented by Sangye Gyatso and Lochen Dharmairi), and the 
Jonang system (of Drakpa Pelzang and Banda Gelek Gyatso). Henning 2007 reviews 


much of this material in his excellent work. Many of the calculations he presents derive 
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from Lochen Dharmasri’s influential treatise entitled Sunlight Instructions on Astrol- 
ogy (rTsis kyi man ngag nyin mor byed pa'i snang ba), and Sangye Gyatso’s White Beryl. 
The last of these sources extensively analyzes Indo-Tibetan astrology (dkar rtsis) in chs. 
3-19; its companion treatise, the Removal of the Tarnish of Deluded Appearances, covers 
similar subjects in chs. 1-38. A number of contemporary articles on Indo-Tibetan astrol- 
ogy have also been recently published in Jampa Trinle’s Great Compendium of Tibetan 
Astrological Science (Bod kyi rtsis rig kun dus chen mo) (Chengdu: Sichuan mi rigs dpe 
skrun khang, 1998), vols. 1-2. 

For a brief description of this reification process from the Nyingma perspective, see 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:54-56. Jamgon Kongtrul’s explanation of the unfolding cycle 
of dependent origination is presented below, pp. 576-611. 

The outer and inner worlds respectively form the subject matter of the first two chap- 
ters of the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, comprising the Lokadbatupatala and the 
Adhyatmapatala, which are discussed in detail in the commentaries—sce Kilty 2004, 
75-157 on theformer and 161-207 on the latter; also Henning 2007 on the former; and 
Wallace 2001 on the latter. The threefold distinction of the energy channels, currents, 
and generative essences (rtsa rlung thig le) within the subtle body are discussed in detail 
in ch. 2 of the Tantra of the Wheel of Time. In addition to the aforementioned sources, 
for Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of the functionality of the subtle body from the 
standpoint of the tantras in general, sec Guarisco and McLeod 2005, 169—185; and for 
the presentation and illustration of these same subtle physiological processes from the 
perspective of the medical tradition, see TMP, 39-40 and 195-196. The Sun, Moon 
and Rahu (the eclipser) are symbolic names referring respectively to the left-side energy 
channel (lalana, rkyang ma), the right-side energy channel (rasana, ro ma), and the 
central energy channel (avadhiti, dbu ma) within the subtle body. 

In other words, the movement of vital energy within the energy channels of an ordinary 
persons subtle body is said to correlate precisely with the apparent geocentric and helio- 
centric movement of planetary bodies. See below, pp. 346-348. 

The term “vital energy” (vayu, rlung) has been frequently mentioned above, in the 
context of the medical tradition. Here, within the context of the "subtle body” of an 
individual person, rather than the coarse physical body, it is said that there are ten kinds 
of vital energy or subtle winds which flow through the 72,000 energy channels (nadi, 
rtsa dab) of the body. These sustain life and include the energies which support various 
conceptual states within the individuals mind. At the subtlest level, subtle mind and 
vital energy are thought of as a single entity. The ten kinds of vital energy comprise five 
inner vital energies (nang gi rlung Inga) which influence the body’s inner motility, and 
five outer vital energies (phyit rlung Inga) which have specific effects on the outward 
motility of the body. The former are the vital energies associated with the five elements 
(earth, water, fire, wind, and space) and their respective color-tones (yellow, white, red, 
green, and blue). The latter, as indicated above, comprise life-breath (prana, srog dzin), 
muscular movement (vydna), digestion (samana), semiotic / vocal movement (udana), 
and reproduction / waste disposal (apana). 

The movement of vital energy through the energy channels of the subtle body is 
refined in the context of the perfection stage of meditation. Ordinarily, in the case of 
individuals who have not cultivated such practices, both vital energy and subtle mind 
are diffused via the right and left energy channels and thereby come to permeate the 
entire network of the body's minor channels. This dissipated vital energy is known as the 
"vital energy of past actions” (las kyi rlung) because it is activated by dissonant mental 
states and the influence of past actions predominates, obscuring the inner radiance of 
the subtle mind. However, when the practices of the perfection stage of meditation are 
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applied, the knots which block their combined movement through the energy centers 
(cakra) located on the central energy channel are untied and both vital energy and subtle 
mind enter, abide, and dissolve within the central energy channel of the body and then 
the non-conceptual inner radiance arises, for which reason it becomes known as the 
“vical energy of pristine cognition” (ye shes kyi rlung). From the fruitional perspective of 
the tantras, as given here, the vital energy of pristine cognition within the central chan- 
nel is the natural state, from which the vital energies of past actions arise and circulate. 
Cf. Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation in Guarisco and McLeod 2005, 176-1 80; also Kilty 
2004, 182-185; and Wallace 2001, 56-58. 

This arising of the material elements through “lightness” and through “motility” accords 
with the Samkhya (grangs can pa) system of Indian philosophy, for Jamgon Kongtrul’s 
analysis of which, see below, p. 407. The Tantra of the Wheel of Time emphasizes the 
incerrelatedness of the microcosmic and macrocosmic aspects, specifically associating 
the respective motion of the so-called “five peaceful planetary bodies” (zhi gza’ Inga) — 
Rahu, Moon, Mercury, Venus, and Ketu—with the generation in nature (prakrti, rang 
bzhin) of the corresponding elemental sequence—space, wind, fire, water, and earth— 
and the respective motion of the so-called “five wrathful planetary bodies" —Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Sun, and Kalagni—with the generation in primal self (pradhana, gtso bo) 
of the corresponding elemental sequence— earth, water, fire, wind, and space. For these 
correspondences between the planetary bodies arid the elements, see the chart in Hen- 
ning 2007, 162. On the distinction between peaceful and wrathful planetary bodies, sce 
also Kilty 2004, 109, and especially Henning 2007, 55-56. The main point is that the 
former category— Venus, Mercury, and so forth—are within the orbit of the earth and 
are therefore calculated differently from the outer planets, such as Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, where the calculations also have to take into account the apparent swing of the 
Sun on either side of the earth. 

The apparent orbital motion ofthe planctary bodies is analyzed according to four quad- 
rants (rkang pa bzhi). These four phases of planetary motion (gros bzhi) comprise the 
"fast" northward motion of the perihelion (sighra, myur gros), the “slow” southward 
motion of the aphelion (anda, dal gros), the “retrograde” westward motion commenc- 
ing at the southern limit (vakra, ‘khyogs gros), and the “advancing” eastward motion 
commencing at the northern limit (nirgama, byung gros). Henning 2007, 56, points 
out that in the case of the outer or wrathful planetary bodies, che slow motion corre- 
sponds to true heliocentric longitude and the fast motion to true geocentric longitude. 
As for the calculations applicable in terms of these four quadrants, see, e.g., the cxample 
of Mars in Henning 2007, 70-71; also 287-288, where these four aspects of planetary 
motion are summarized. 

On the external dimensions of the fire and wind elemental mandalas, see Wallace 2001, 
68; also Kilty 2004, 79-81. 

According to the prevailing view of Indian cosmology, an aeon of cosmic or cyclical 
time (kalpa) comprises fourteen secondary cycles (manvantara), each of which lasts 
306,720,000 years. Each secondary cycle is said to contain seventy-one “great ages” 
(mahayuga), and each of these is further subdivided into four ages (caturyuga) which 
are of decreasing duration and known respectively as the Perfect Age (Artayuga), the 
Third Age (tretayuga), the Second Age (dvaparayuga), and the Black or Degenerate Age 
(kaliyuga). Among them, the perfect age is replete with wealth, righteousness, sensual 
pleasure, and well-being, while the third age lacks onc of these attributes, the second 
lacks two, and the degenerate age lacks all but sensual pleasure. Since these four ages 
represent a gradual decline in meritorious activities, special meditative practices and 
spiritual antidotes are associated with each in turn. Specifically, the Perfect Age is most 
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suited to the practice of the Kriya Tantra; the Third Age, to that of the Carya Tantra; 
the Second Age, to that of the Yoga Tantra; and the present Black or Degenerate Age, 
to that of the Unsurpassed Yoga Tantra. According to the Wheel of Time, the four ages 
are calculated differently, each being said to endure for 5,400 years. See Kilty 2004, 45. 
Sce Wallace 2001, 59-60, and Kilty 2004, 79-80, on the mere emptiness or vacuity of 
the external world. Cf. also the description in Pruden 1998-1990, 474-478. Jamgon 
Kongtrul’s account of the four ages, the subsequent vacuity of planetary bodies, and 
their correlation with the subtle body is found in Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 
1995, 164—170. 

For a Tibetan description of inner radiance (prabhasvara, od gsal) experienced at the 
moment of death, see Dorje 2005, 225-234. 

The odd-numbered solar mansions therefore comprise Aries, Gemini, Leo, Libra, Sagit- 
tarius, and Aquarius, while the even-numbered solar mansions comprise Taurus, Can- 
cer, Virgo, Scorpio, and Capricorn. See Wallace 2001, 96-98. 

On the ascendant conjunctions (dus sbyor) pertaining to the twelve solar mansions, see 
also Henning 2007, 201, and Kilty 2004, 110-121; and on the correlation of the breath- 
ing cycle with the twelve ascendant signs, Kilty 2004, 679. 

See Henning 2007, 12; also Kilty 2004, 188 and the chart on 602. 

The functionality and artfulness of covert intention, designed to induce non-Buddhists 
towards the Buddhist teachings, is examined in, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:218— 
222. The reference to the "self" here would suggest that the perspective of the Samkhya 
school is being artfully co-opted. For Jamgon Kongtrul’s interpretation of this philo- 
sophical perspective, see below, pp. 405-408. 

See above, note 845. 

Henning 2007, 321-342, conveniently summarizes the distinctions between the Tsur- 
phu and Phugpa schools of calendrical astrology in Tibet. The former, founded by 
Karmapa III Rangjung Dorje (1284-1339) and developed by Pawo Tsuklak Trengwa 
(1504-1566), follows the practical system of astrology (byed rtsis) which adherents of 
the Tantra of the Wheel of Time are said to have artfully absorbed from non-Buddhist 
sources, while the Phugpa school, based on the writings of Phugpa Lhundrub Gyatso 
(fl. fifteenth c.) and Norzang Gyatso (1423-1513) adopts a modified textbook system of 
calculation (grub rtsis), caking into account discrepancies between the solar longitudinal 
calculations of the Tantra of the Wheel of Time applicable in India, and those that would 
apply in Tibet. Both the Tsurphu and Phugpa systems continue to produce annual 
almanacs, inside and outside Tibet. However, Henning 2007 points out computational 
errors in both systems because the Brahmanical textbook systems “drifted by neglect 
into using a sidereal zodiac,’ and although the Tantra of the Wheel of Time adopted an 
innovative tropical zodiac, its Tibetan interpreters have been mistakenly calculating 
intercalary months since 849 CE, basing their calendrical tables on the premise that “65 
years equals 804 lunar months.” 

For a convenient tabular listing of the sixty years of the Jovian cycle, see Henning 2007, 
351-352, and Dorje 2001, 67, where Western dates are also correlated from 1027 through 
to 2046. For the twelve lunar months of the year, see also Henning 2007, 358-359. 
Here the subtle body of the practitioner is identified with the fruitional buddha body 
of indestructible reality (vajra&aya, rdo rje'i lus), on which see Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:139-140. 

These are enumerated above, note 848. See also Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995, 
156—157. 

The twenty-eight constellations (rgyu skar nyer brgyad) as represented in the Indian 
system comprise [o] Asvini (Tha skar; Beta Arietis); [1] Bharani (Bra nye; 35 Arietis); [2] 
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Kretika (sMin drug; Pleiades); [3] Rohini (sNar ma; Aldebaran); [4] Mrgasiras (mGo; 
Lambda Orionis); [5] Ardra (Lag; Alpha Orionis); (6] Punarvasü (Nabs so; Pollux); 
[7] Pusya (rGyal; Delta Cancri); [8] Aslesa (sKag; Alpha Hydrae); [9] Magha (mChu; 
Regulus); [10] Pürvaphalguni (Gre; Zosma); [11] Uttaraphalguni (dBo; Denebola); 
[12] Hasta (Me bzhi; Algorab); [13] Citra (Nag; Spica); [14] Svati (Sa ri; Arcturus); 
[15] Visakha (Sa ga; Alpha Librae); [16] Anuradha (Lha mtshams; Delta Scorpii or 
Iridis); [17] Jyesthà (sNron; Alpha Scorpii or Antares); [18] Mula (sNrubs; Lambda 
Scorpii or Shaula); [19] Pūrvāşādhā (Chu stod; Delta Sagittarii); [20] Uttarásadhà 
(Chu smad; Pelagus); [21] $ravana (Gro zhin; Vega); [21] Abhijit (Byi zhin; Altair); 
[22] Dhanistha (Mon dre; Beta Delphini); [23] Satabhisa (Mon gru; Lambda Aquarii); 
[24] Pürvabhadrapada (Khrums stod; Alpha Pegasi); [25] Uttarabhadrapada (Khrums 
smad; Gamma Pegasi and Alpha Andromedae); and [26] Revati (Nam gru; Sigma 
Piscium). Note that the numbers given are the index numbers used in tabular calcula- 
tions. In the Indian system, Abhijit and Sravana both have the index number 21, and one 
or the other would usually be omitted, whereas in che Chinese system all twenty-eight 
are included. For Jamgon Kongtrul’s description of the constellations, see Kalu Rin- 
poche Translation Group 1995, 157-158. 

These are enumerated above, note 842. For Jamgon Kongtrul’s description of the plan- 
etary bodies, see Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995, 158. 

The twelve terrestrial aspects indicative of past actions (las kyi sa dum bu bcu gnyis) are 
equivalent to the "twelve earthly branches” (sai yan lag bcu gnyis, di zhi), i.e., the twelve 
animal signs, which in elemental divination (byung rtsis) give thcir names to the cycle 
of years, months, days, and hours, thereby demarcating the four seasons of the year. Sce 
Henning 2007, 145; also Dorje 2001, 66-103. However, this could perhaps be inter- 
preted to refer to the twelve links of dependent origination (rten ‘brel bcu gnyis), with 
which the zodiacal signs are also associated. See Wallace 2001, 97-100. 

On the Buddhist and Hindu legends associated with Rahu, see Cornu 1997, 144-145. 
As indicated in Henning 2007, 95, Ráhu is actually equivalent to the two nodes of the 
moons orbit, where it crosses the ecliptic during its orbit of the earth. The ascending 
node or "head" (vaktra, gdong) is located where the moon crosses the ecliptic traveling 
northwards, while the descending node, also known as the “tail” (puccha, mjug ma) is 
regarded as a distinct planetary body named Kalagni. For the basic calculations pertain- 
ing to Rahu, see Henning 2007, 95-98. On the microcosmic level, Rahu is identified 
with the central energy channel of the subtle body and may be controlled or understood 
through the “vajra-like” or adamantine meditative stability (vajropamasamadhi). 

The predictive calculations of lunar and solar eclipses on the basis of Rahu are discussed 
in detail in Henning 2007, 98-140, who notes that "since Rahu moves so slowly around 
the ecliptic, once every eighteen and a half years, eclipses can occur approximately every 
six months” (p. 100). 

On the microcosmic level, within the subtle body, the cycle of the three attributes (light- 
ness, motility, and darkness) corresponds sequentially to a series of three successive "sea- 
sons, each lasting two months, while the cycle of the six elements also corresponds 
sequentially to six successive months of the year. See Wallace 2001, 103. This is related 
to the occurrence of solar and lunar eclipses once every six months. 

The calculation of solar eclipses, according to their conditions, magnitude, duration, 
timing, direction, and color, is discussed in Henning 2007, 125-140. Particular prob- 
lems arise owing to lack of observational data concerning the curvature of the earth and 
the tilt of its axis. The calculation of two months equaling a single “season” (rtu) has 
just been mentioned. On the calculating of months in terms of the links of dependent 
origination, sec below. 
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The calculation of lunar eclipses, according to their conditions, magnitude, duration, 
timing, direction, and color, is also examined in Henning 2007, 100-125. 

See also the tabular correlations between the solar mansions, lunar months, and the 
twelve links of dependent origination in Wallace 2001, 98-99; and for Jamgon Kong- 
trul’s analysis of the twelve links from the standpoint of Buddhist phenomenology, see 
below, pp. 579-585. 

Solar eclipses are reckoned to coincide with the thirtieth day of the lunar month, and 
lunar eclipses with the fifteenth day. Generally speaking the "link of contact” (reg pai 
yan lag) on which this calculation is based will coincide with the thirtieth day, but in 
calendrical reckoning where the waning phase of the month has precedence it will coin- 
cide with the fifteenth day. On this distinction, see also below, p. 354. 

This is explained by Jamgon Kongtrul in Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995, 158- 
161. The zodiacal or sidereal day (khyim zhag) is a measure of time equivalent to one thir- 
tieth of a single sign of the zodiac, there being therefore 360 of them in a zodiacal year. 
The calendar or lunar day (titht, tshes zhag) is dependent on the phases of the moon— 
thirty of them corresponding in duration to the lunar month. The solar day (dina, nyin 
zhag) comprises twelve two-hour periods, commencing from daybreak (pratyiisa, nam 
langs) at approximately 5 AM, and ending with pre-dawn (prabbata, tho rangs). The solar 
days are therefore of equal length and correspond to the days of the week, from Monday 
through to Sunday. For a lucid explanation of the distinctions between them that have 
bearing on calendrical and astrological calculations, see Henning 2007, 7-21. 

Wallace 2001, 100. 

Wallace 2001, 100. 

The gnomon or “sundial shadow stick” (danda/ nadi, dbyu gu) is therefore equivalent 
to twenty-four minutes. See also Henning 2007, 12. 

See Henning 2007, 12; also Kilty 2004, 602. Note that SK here reads “three hundred 
and sixty” (sum brgya drug cu). 

For the predictive aspects of planetary calculations, see Dorje 2001, 108-109; also 
Cornu 1997, 127-244. 

This passage therefore suggests, on the basis of scriptural authority, that the New Year 
should commence from the waning phase of the month of Karttika (smin drug zla ba), 
also known as the “late autumn” month (stong zla tha chung) or “early winter month” 
(dgun zla ra ba), coinciding with November-December. See the chart of the twelve 
months in Henning 2007, 359, Dorje 2001, 88, and Cornu 1997, 172. 

Caitra coincides with April-May. See the chart of the twelve months in Henning 2007, 
359. 

According to the texts of monastic discipline (vizaya), the New Year would commence 
around November, following the completion of the summer rain retreat (varsa, dbyar 
gnas), whercas the phenomenological (abhidharma) tradition follows the common 
worldly perspective, which sets the "new year" in springtime (April), when the cycle of 
life is renewed. Among these other traditions, Agvina (Tha skar) is identified either with 
the mid-autumn month (ston zla ‘bring po) or the late-autumn month (ston zla chung 
ngu), equivalent to October-November. In addition, the months of the Mongolian sys- 
tem, which was introduced to Tibet by Drogon Chogyal Phakpa (thirteenth century), 
commence from the early spring month (dpyid ra ba) of Magha, coinciding with Febru- 
ary-March, although this is somewhat confusingly identified with the tiger month (stag 
zla) in the Tsurphu calendrical tradition, and the dragon month in the Phugpa school. 
The various traditions associated with “new year,’ including discrepancies between the 
Tibetan and Chinese systems, are discussed in Henning 2007, 145-148; see also Dorje 
2001, 88. 

For this reason, the mid-summer month (dbyar bring) of Asadha, corresponding to 
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July-August, or the sixth Mongolian month, is considered to start the year, according to 
this tradition. 

The same rationale is presented by Norzang Gyatso. See Kilty 2004, 105; also Henning 
2007, 146. 

See Kilty 2004, 106; Henning 2007, 146. 

Caitra is said to have been the actual month when the Tantra of the Wheel of Time was 
first taught. See Kilty 2004, 106; also Henning 2007, 16-17, who correctly points out 
that contemporary Tibetan almanacs still follow this system, counting Caitra (the third 
Mongolian month) as the first of the year, in contrast to the standard civil Tibetan 
calendar which places the new year two months earlier. 

See Kilty 2004, 106, and Henning 2007, 146-147. The former corresponds to West- 
ern calendrical reckoning, where the waxing fortnight from new moon to full moon 
has precedence. However, from the perspective of the Tantra of the Wheel of Time, the 
months are said to be waxing-led or waning-led depending on whether the mean sun 
enters Aries during the bright or dark half of Caitra. In the latter case, Vaisakha is posited 
as the first month of the year, commencing on the full moon day. See also Kilty 2004, 
620 and 679. 

Tib. sdom brtson dang por ngal ba ltar snang. 

On the temporal calculations pertaining to the Buddhas renunciation and attainment 
of buddhahood, which are important for bstan rtsis reckoning, see, e.g., Dudjom Rin- 
poche 1991, 1:946. Sakyamuni Buddha’s enlightenment at Vajrasana is said to have 
occurred a moment before the ending of a lunar eclipse in the month of Vaisakha. On 
this basis precedence is given to the waning fortnight. 

This would be based on the practical observations of the Sun entering Aries during the 
waxing half of the month. See Henning 2007, 146. 

A distinction is generally drawn between the Root Tantra of the Wheel of Time, which, 
though no longer extant, is said to have followed the traditional Buddhist approach, 
giving precedence to the waning fortnight, and the extant Concise Tantra of the Wheel 
of Time, which is said to artfully adopt a non-Buddhist position by giving precedence 
to the waxing fortnight. 

Also known as /nga bsdus, these five components of astrological calculation are discussed 
in detail in Henning 2007, 40-54. 

The weekdays, commencing at 05.00, have the following computational values: o Satur- 
day (spen pa), 1 Sunday (yi ma), 2 Monday (zla ba), 3 Tuesday (mig dmar), 4 Wednes- 
day (/hag pa), 5 Thursday (phur bu), and 6 Friday (pa sangs). See Henning 2007, 40-43, 
357. 

The calculation of lunar longitude can therefore be made in two ways. The simple cal- 
culation, adopted by those who prefer to take shortcuts, takes into account only the 
exact constellation through which the moon is currently passing at the end of a given 
calendar date (tshes ‘khyud zla skar). Alternatively, a secondary calculation can then be 
made on that basis, in relation to the constellation that the moon will pass through at 
the start of the following solar day or week day (res grogs zla skar). Thanks to Edward 
Henning for this clarification (email communication, 4 November 2009). On this dis- 
tinction, see also Tang Chi An and Yangchen Lhamo, eds., Dictionary of Tibetan and 
Chinese Astrological Terms (Bod rgya skar rtsis rig pa'i tshig mdzod) (Chengdu: Sichuan 
mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1985), nos. 277-279. The lunar days of the calendar month are 
numbered from one to thirty, each demarcating 12 degrees of exact separation between 
the sun and moon. These thirty lunar days are described in rotation as “joyous” (dga’ba), 
"good" (bzang po), “victorious” (rgyal ba), “empty” (stong pa), and “perfected” (rdzogs 
pa). See also Dorje 2001, 89-90; also Henning 2007, 40-42. 

The twenty-seven solar constellations, starting with Beta and Gamma Arietis (Asvini, 
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Tha skar) are all enumerated above, with their computational values. See note 857; also 
Henning 2007, 42-43, 356-357. 
See Henning 2007, 43-44. Specifically, the longitude of the sun at the end of the lunar 
day is added to the longitude of the moon at daybreak, creating twenty-seven possible 
readings, which are all listed in Henning 2007, 359-360. Among them, the first is the 
“eliminator” (viskambha, sel ba), which has a computational value of o, and the last is 
the “malignant” (vaidhrti, khon dzin), which has a computational value of 26. 
Since these “impacts” correspond to halves of the lunar day, they each represent six 
degrees of separation between the sun and the moon. See Henning 2007, 44-45. The 
full listing along with their permutations is given in the same work, pp. 360-362. 
As indicted above, the three wrath ful planets are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, while the two 
peaceful planets are Mercury and Venus. With regard to the calculation of their celestial 
longitude, see Henning 2007, 55-94. The calculations require the preparation of a step 
index (rkang dzin) for each planetary body. In this context, the epicycles of the planets 
are recognized as having two distinct kinds of step —a progressive northward step from 
perigee to apogee and a regressive southward step from apogee to perigee. The distinc- 
tive motions of the planetary bodies are then allocated to specific quadrants, comprising 
(1) the carly progressive step (rim pa snga rkang), in which the planets exhibit a fast 
motion on entering the first or eastern quadrant at the perigee (szzywr gros shar); (2) the 
later progressive step (rim pa phyi rkang), in which the planets exhibit a slow motion 
on entering the second or southern quadrant (dal gros lho); (3) the early regressive step 
(rim min snga’ rkang), in which the planets exhibit a retrograde or eccentric motion in 
the third or western quadrant (‘khyogs gros nub); and (4) the later regressive step (rim 
min phyi rkang), in which they exhibit an advancing motion in the fourth or northern 
quadrant (byung gros byang). See also above, note 843. 
The calculations pertaining to the head and tail of Rahu are discussed in Henning 2007, 
95-140. See also above, pp. 349—351. 
All twelve of these ascendant conjunctions (dus sbyor bcu gnyis) manifest sequentially in 
the course of a solar day. See above, note 849. 
Within the Svarodaya system of divination, which reached Tibet from Jumla in north- 
west Nepal and is of Shaivite origin, there are twelve groups of primary charts and forty- 
two secondary charts. According to the scroll depicting the charts of the Svarodaya 
Tantra, which is described in Dorje 1999, 162—165, the charts comprise twelve major 
groups: 
The first comprises the arising of the Sanskrit vowels and consonants in relation 
to the planets and constellations (dbyangs dang gsal byed char ba), the various 
results engendered by corresponding planetary alignments at diverse periods in 
the course of human life (tsheii gnas skabs ‘bras bu), and the omens associated with 
the charts of zodiacal conjunction (dus kyi ‘khor loi Itas). 

The second group comprises the charts superimposed on inanimate objects, 
schematic animals and human figures (bem po srog chags rang rigs gsum). The third 
refers to the six onerous charts, said to resemble the exposed tusks of an elephant 
(elang chen mche gtsigs ‘khor lo drug). The fourth comprises the sixteen charts 
associated with eclipses, represented largely by the fluctuations of Rahu (7 hu la 
sogs bcu drug). The fifth comprises the diverse charts of the zodiacal conjunctions 
which are calculated having ascertained the position of the nativity or ascendant 
constellation (tad kal dus sbyor). The sixth refers to the six-sectored chart, which 
provides the calculations for the various fractions of a single zodiacal conjunc- 
tion (ma ga tai dum bu drug). The seventh comprises the forty-two subsidiary 


charts (bye brag so soi ‘khor lo ni / bcu tshan bzhi dang gnyis lhag pa), which may be 
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consulted when setting out on a journey, examining the scarcity of merchandise, 
investigating thieves, probing the duration of the life span or the circumstances of 
birth, rebirth, names, individual courses of action, disputations, hostilities, inju- 
ries, warfare, fame, compatibility, and antidotes. 

The eighth includes the charts depicting the nativity or ascendant constella- 
tions, the initial letters of the subject's name, and the constellations corresponding 
to these initial letters (skyes s&ar ming yig ming skar gsum). The ninth category 
includes five charts which represent minor activities (phrin las phran tshegs tsakra 
Inga), and the tenth refers to the accurate zodiacal and planetary charts comprising 
the so-called five left-side paths or sectors and the five right-side ones (lam Ingai 
khor lo mi slu ba). The eleventh concerns the arising of the five deities associated 
with zodiacal conjunction (dus kyi lha [nga char), and finally the twelfth is the 
single chart which determines the authenticity of the entire divinatory system out- 
lined in the Svarodaya Tantra (rgyud dir tshad mai khor lo cig). 

Among these twelve categories of charts, the first is said to resemble a king in 
that its injunctions must be obeyed. The second resembles a minister, formulating 
the direction of the king’s policy. The third is reminiscent of a soldier, since the 
quantities suggested by its prognoses are consulted in times of strife. The fourth 
resembles weapons of war which bring about irrevocable results when they are 
applied. The fifth resembles queens who are pursued and attended upon by all 
comers. The sixth resembles the limbs since they indicate the objectives to be 
followed according to changing circumstances. The seventh, the group of subsid- 
iary charts, resembles messengers or the tools of a blacksmith since they are to 
be utilized whenever they are needed. The eighth resembles the model of a castle 
through which vulnerable points of intrusion are examined. The ninth resembles 
enlightened activities through which the implications of advantageous and disad- 
vantageous decrees are examined. The tenth resembles an aged person in that it is 
encountered whenever it has to be. The eleventh resembles the workers through 
whom all things are implemented or rejected. Lastly, the twelfth resembles a reli- 
able person since the authenticity of the charts is examined with reference to it. 

In addition to the source mentioned in the previous note, see also Phugpa Lhundrub 
Gyatsos Extensive Commentary on the Glorious Svarodaya, King of Tantras, Esteeming 
Martial Conquest, entitled Melody That Utterly Delights the Ford of Eloquence (dPal gYul 
las rnam par rgyal ba gces pai rgyud kyi rgayl po dbyangs char ba'i rgya cher grel ba legs 
bshad "jug ngogs mchogs tu dga’ ba'i sgra dbyangs), which is contained in Jampa Trinle, 
Great Compendium, 3:5— 485. 

A detailed presentation and analysis of the system of elemental divination (byung rtsis), 
based on Sangye Gyatso’s White Beryl, chs. 20-32, and Lochen Dharmasri’s Moonbeams: 
An Instruction on Elemental Divination (’Byung rtsis man ngag zla ba'i od zer), is given 
in Dorje 2001. The extant Tibetan literature is listed in Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan 
Treatises, 42-47. See also www.tbrc.org, T1835. 

Regarding the distinction that is made here, see Dorje 2001, 63: "Elemental divination 
may conform to the natural order of the elements, according to which wood, fire, earth, 
iron, and water are all recognized to be non-compounded and of the nature of space; 
or else it may be undertaken in the context of the bewildered misconception of sentient 
beings, according to which distinctions are made between the discrete elements, the 
apparent sense objects formed by them, the intellect which analyzes the elemental rela- 
tionships, and the mind which apprehends positive and negative consequences. These 
are known as the four primary ‘hidden points of divination’ (gab rtse).” 


In White Beryl, both the forms gab rtse and gab tshe are given. Gab is defined as “compris- 
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ing past actions, merits, vitality, and bodies” (/as dang bsod nams srog lus gab); and rtse as 
the “sharpness of their point of realization” (de dag rtogs pa'i rtse yi nongs). Alternatively, 
gab is defined as “an example of the esoteric instructions” (man ngag dpe la gab pa), or “an 
example of sharp vision" (rno mthong dpe la gab pa), and tshe as “the life span measured 
on the basis of the natal horoscope" (tshe rabs las kyi rtsis byas nas / tshe yi ring thung 
brtsi bas tshe). The four aspects outlined here form the basis upon which all the charts 
of elemental divination are prepared and their techniques actually implemented. See 
Dorje 2001, 64: 

When divinations are undertaken in the context of these four hidden points, the 

diviner should refer to the elaborate turtle divination chart which comprises ninc 

basic techniques for calculating the relationships formed by the elements. Accord- 
ingly, calculations may be based on the five constitutional types (rus khams Inga); 
the twelve or sixty year cycle (/o bcu gnyis/ lo drug bcu); the nine numeric squares 

(sme ba dgu); the eight trigrams (spar kha brgyad); the twelve months (zla ba bcu 

gnyis); the thirty lunar days of the month (zhag sum bcu); the twelve two-hour 

periods of the day (dus tshod bcu gnyis); the eight planets representing the week- 
days (bza’ brgyad); or the twenty-eight constellations (rgyu skar nyer brgyad). 
The range of classical Indian literature on the subject of poetics is surveyed in Gerow, 
1977; while Smith 2001, 205-208, reviews the Sanskrit literature on poetics which 
gained currency in Tibet and the indigenous commentarial tradition to which it gave 
rise. Jamgon Kongtrul’s own account is contained in Ngawang Zangpo 2010, 416-417. 
Extensive listings of Tibetan works on poetics can also be found in Drakpa, Inventory 
of Tibetan Treatises, 48-53, and at www.tbrc.org, T204. 
Not located. 
The three activities of the learned (mkhas pa'i bya ba gsum) comprise teaching ( chad pa), 
debate (rtsod pa), and composition (rtsom pa). See Nyima and Dorje 2001, 392. 
In the Mirror of Poetics, ch. 1, v. 10. Dandin’s Mirror of Poetics (Kavyadaría, T 4301) is 
the foremost treatise on the art of poctics within the Indo-Tibetan classical tradition, 
in contrast to the works of Bhamaha and Udbhata, which, as Smith 2001, 205, observes, 
were never translated into Tibetan. Later Tibetan writers also refer to the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries on Dandin’s work by Ratnasri and Vagindrakirti. Here, in addition to the ver- 
sions of the Mirror of Poetics that are extant in the Tengyur, I have consulted principally 
the Sanskrit edition of Ray 2004, which includes the commentary of Sri Premacandra 
Tarkavagisa, and D.K. Gupta 1970. 

There are many indigenous Tibetan commentaries on the Mirror of Poetics by lumi- 
naries such as the Fifth Dalai Lama, Rinpung Ngawang Jikdrak and Bo Khepa Mipham 
Gelek Namgyal. Among them the last mentioned authored the influential Commentary 
and Proverbs Based on the Mirror of Poetics (sNyan ngag me long gi grel pa dang dper 
brjod). Other readily available works of this genre include Khepa Tobden Rabjampas 
Memorandum on the Mirror of Poetics entitled Clarifying Recollection (sNyan ngag me 
long gi zin tho dran pai gsal debs), and Karma Tsewang Pelbar’s Exegetical Commentary 
on the Mirror of Poetics entitled Novel Sugar Cane Plant (bsTan bcos snyan ngag me long 
gi grel bshad sngon med bu ram shing gi ljon pa), as well as Tseten Zhabdrung’s Summary 
of the Mirror of Poetics entitled Dawning of Awareness Imbued with Meaning (sNyan ngag 
me long gi spyi don sdeb legs rig pai char sgo). Jamyang Drakpa’s Recorded and Roughly 
Transcribed Guidance based on the Supreme Scholar Tseten Zhabdrung’s Summary of the 
Mirror of Poetics, entitled Oral Transmissions of Our Ancestor (mKhas dbang tshe brtan 
zhabs drung mchog gi snyan ngag spyi don dpe khrid ba sgrar phab pa che long tsam yi ger 
bkod pa mes poi zhal lung), and Konchok Tseten et al., eds., Anthology of Poetical Prov- 
erbs (sNyan ngag dper brjod phyogs sgrigs). 
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Ray 2004, 7-8. 

On the body of poetry, see D.K. Gupta 1970, 121-122. 

Particularly clusters of five stanzas. 

Zhang Yisun et al. 1985, 2340. 

The last of these has also been described as a "short poem with a story.” See D.K. Gupta 
1970, 123. 

Mahakavya takes the form of an extended narrative, with nine specific aspects: it should 
have a prelude, historical or imaginary subject-matter, expressions of the fruits of the 
four objects of life, a noble heroic figure, descriptive passages, poetic ornaments, sizable 
length, poetic sentiments, and metrical cantos. See D.K. Gupta 1970, 123-124. 


: See Ray 2004, 18-21, also D.K. Gupta 1970, 124-126. On Asangas Compendium of 


Phenomenology (Abhidharmasamuccaya, T 4049), sec below, pp. 476—540. 

However, he adds that in general the former should be narrated by the hero, whilc the 
latter may also be related by another character. See D.K. Gupta 1970, 124-125, and Ray 
2004, 18-20. 

Rig byed rgya mtsho could correspond to Vidyasagara or possibly to Vidyakara (rig 
byed), although the source of this quotation is clearly not the latter's Subhasitaratnakosa. 
The name Vedarna is also attested in Monier-Williams 2005. It has also been speculated, 
without corroborating evidence, that the poet in question could bea fourteenth-century 
philosopher named (Anandapurna] Vidyasagara (EIPRB, 805). Somewhat less likely is 
the possibility that it refers to Vedadvaipayana, "Island-born sage of the Vedas,” which 
is among the epithets of the legendary sage Vyasa (rgyas pa), redactor of the Vedas and 
compiler of the epic poem Mahabharata. Towards the end of the Pzrvasamgraba sec- 
tion of the great epic, there is a remark, “As the formation of the three worlds proceeds 
from the five elements, so do the inspirations of all poets proceed from this excellent 
composition. O Brahman, as the four kinds of creatures are dependent on space for their 
existence, so the puranic legends depend upon this ancient history” (after the transla- 
tion of Ganguli 1883-1896). 

Mirror of Poetics, ch.1, v. 15a. Ray 2004, 12 and 15: itihasakathodbhitamitaradva 
sadasrayam. 

D.K. Gupta 1970, 126—128, and Ray 2004, 22ff. 

Dandin describes Sanskrit as the language of Panini and other sages, Prakrit as the 
generic term for common language, including the variants of Maharástri, Sauraseni, 
Gaudi, Lati, and Paisaci. Apabhramáa is stated to be the language of cowherds of mixed 
social class (abhira), and Misrabhasa refers to the employment of diverse forms of lan- 
guage in dramatic contexts. See D.K. Gupta 1970, 127-128, and Ray 2004, 22-24. 
Mirror of Poetics, ch. 2, v. 1. Ray 2004, 72: kavyasobhakaran dharman alamkaran 
pracaksate. 

Mirror of Poetics, ch. 1. On the distinctions between these East and South Indian styles 
or traditions, see the extensive discussion in D.K. Gupta 1970, 132-181, corresponding 
to Ray 2004, 28-72. With regard to the ten uncommon attributes in particular, see 
D.K. Gupta 1970, 143-169. 

D.K. Gupta 1970, in this passage, points out that double entendre refers to the convey- 
ing of multiple shades of meaning in compact expressions. 

Clarity is here defined as che use of words that are easy to comprehend and without 
affectation. 

Phonetic balance refers to the balance between syllables which are soft, hard, and 
middling. 

Sweetness here refers to the use of alliteration within a common place of articulation, 
and an absence of vulgarity. 
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Tenderness implies the general absence of harsh syllables, and at the same time avoiding 
the looseness of diction that results from all the syllables being soft. 

Elucidation refers to explicitness of sense rather than implicitness. 

The Tibetan should read rgya cher nyid. See Chandra 1990, 495. Nobleness here implies 
elevation through the expression of merits or virtues, and the employment of excellent 
epithets. 

Chandra 1990, 435, here reads ajo for ojas. In this context, vigor is defined as the impact 
of the profusion of compounds which is the essence of prose. 

Beauty is defined as the absence of exaggerated or grotesque and unnatural expressions, 
maintaining agreeable and pleasant language at all times. 

In this context, mental focus refers to metaphorical expressions, in which the attributes 
of one thing are transferred to another, in accordance with mundane usage. 

As indicated in D.K. Gupta 1970, 160-165, the traditions of Gauda favor laxity of struc- 
ture, words that are difficult to comprehend, uneven diction, the use of harsh sounds, 
and expressions that transgress the mundane norms. However, as Gupta also indicates, 
some of the ten attributes (sweetness, elucidation, vigor, and mental focus) appear to be 
accepted by both traditions, albeit with varying nuances. 

Enumerated in the Mirror of Poetics, ch. 2. For a detailed discussion of the ornaments of 
sense, see D.K. Gupta 1970, 200-236. See also the individual entries in Zhang Yisun et 
al. 1985, which refer to their various subdivisions. 

These are all listed in Dandin, ch. 2, vv. 4-7. See also Ray 2004, 75. 

On repetition, which is discussed in ch. 3 of the Mirror of Poetics, see D.K. Gupta 1970, 
236—238. 

Thesc include acrostic verse revolving in all directions (sarvotarabbadra), acrostic verse 
revolving in two directions (ardbabrabma), and alliteration (niyama) whether based on 
the use of a single vowel or consonant, and so forth. See Mirror of Poetics, ch. 3, and D.K. 
Gupta 1970, 238-239. 

These sixteen ornaments of enigmatic innuendo (sodasaprabelika, gab tshig bcu drug) 
are enumerated in Dandin, ch. 3; in D.K. Gupta 1970, 239; also in Dudjom Rinpoche 
1991, 2:174. They comprise (1) meaning conccaled by a concentration of words, (2) real 
meaning that is lost in che apparent, (3) the use of semantically connected words at great 
distance from each other, (4) contrived meaning, (5) harmonious or derivative mean- 
ing, (6) coarse meaning, (7) the use of synonyms, (8) assumed meaning, (9) abbrevia- 
tion, (10) hidden meaning, (11) confusing use of synonyms, (12) foolish or vexing use of 
words, (13) stealth, (14) obfuscation with respect to words, (15) obfuscation with regard 
to word and meaning, and (16) any combination of the above. 

Mirror of Poetics, ch. 3, vv. 125-126. A detailed discussion of these defects can be found 
in D.K. Gupta 1970, 170-181. 

In the Mirror of Poetics, ch. 1, v. 103. Sce Ray 2004, 68-69: naisargiki ca pratibhasrutanca 
bahu nirmmalatam / amandascábhiyogo/syab karanam kavyasampadah. 

Süra, the renowned author of the Garland of Birth Stories (Jatakamala, T 4150), is con- 
flated in the Tibetan tradition with Asvaghosa, who composed the Epic of the Deeds of 
the Buddha (Buddhacaritamahakavya, T 4156), the Eulogy entitled One Hundred and 
Fifty Verses (fataparicasatka-nama-stotra, T 1147), and the Verses in Eulogy to the Mon- 
astery Gong (Gandistotragatha, T 1149). Historians consider the latter to have been a 
contemporary of King Kaniska (first century CE). See, e.g., Lessing and Wayman 1968, 
78n. 

Süra is reckoned to have lived in the fourth century CE and Ksemendra much later, in 
the tenth or eleventh century. See, e.g., Joshi 1967, 352-354. 

For a useful introduction to Sanskrit prosody in relation to the great literary composi- 
tions of diverse ages, see Mukherji 1976; also Smith 2001, 202. Listings of the extant 
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Tibetan commentarial literature can be found in Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Trea- 
tises, 10-21, and at www.tbrc.org, 1206. Among them, Sakya Pandita’s Variegated Flower 
Bouquet of Prosody (sDeb sbyor sna tshogs me tog chun po) is particularly influential. The 
sources to which I have referred in the notes on prosody include the restored Sanskrit 
edition of Chandoratnakara with the auto-commentary of Ratnakaraganti, edited in 
Shastri 1990, as well as the Tibetan edition of the same text, with computational tables 
and charts, in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., eds., Commentary on the Precious Source 
of Prosody (sDeb sbyor rin chen ‘byung gnas kyi grel ba), (Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 2003); and Rachel Hall’s unpublished article on the mathematics of poetry. 
Jamgon Kongtrul’s summary of the origins of this literary genre can be found in Nga- 
wang Zangpo 2010, 417-418. 

Ch. 1, v. 11cd. Ray 2004, 9-10. 

Ch. 1, v. 12cd. See Ray 2004, 10. 

This is in fact the first of the three subcategories of urtta. See below. 

According to other traditional Sanskrit sources such as Pingalas Discourse on Prosody 
(Chandabsütra), meter classes may begin with verses amounting to only a single syllable 
per line and range up to verses with lines of twenty-seven syllables or more. Tables listing 
all the precise meter classes, commencing from those with a single syllable up to those 
with twenty-seven syllables, may be found in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commen- 
tary, 164-165. The same twenty-seven meter classes are also presented with examples 
in an appendix to Apte 1965, 1035-1041. Seven of the most commonly used meter 
classes are named after the mythic seven horses that pull the chariot of Aditya across 
the heavens in the course of a solar day, viz., Gayatri (six syllables), Usnih (seven sylla- 
bles), Anustubh (eight syllables), Brhati (nine syllables), Pankti (ten syllables), Tristubh 
(eleven syllables), and Jagati (twelve syllables). For Tibetan controversies regarding the 
permissible number of syllables in a line of verse, sec Shastri 1990, 99. 

See Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 77-79, and Apte 1965, 1041, who 
states that these may extend from twenty-seven-syllable lines, as far as 999-syllable lines! 
For the number of permutations relevant to each of the main twenty-seven meter 
classes, see the tables in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 164—165; also fig. 
48 below. This number of possible permutations of heavy and light syllables in respect of 
a given mcter class is obtained by doubling the number of possible permutations given 
for the preceding meter class, i.e., only two permutations are possible for a single-syllable 
line of verse, but four are possible for a two-syllable line, eight for a three-syllable linc, 
sixteen for a four-syllable line, thirty-two for a five syllable line, sixty-four for a six syl- 
lable line, one hundred and twenty eight for a seven syllable line, two hundred and fifty 
six for an eight syllable line, five hundred and twelve for a nine syllable line, and thus 
one thousand and twenty-four for a ten-syllable line (Pankti). 

For the example of the Tanumadhya meter, see Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Com- 
mentary, 23. This is described as the thirteenth of the sixty-four possible permutations 
of the Gayatri meter class. 

The example of the Kumaralalità meter is given in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., 
Commentary, 2.4. It is described as the thirtieth of the 128 possible permutations of the 
Pramoda meter class. 

For the example of the Samanika meter, see Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commen- 
tary, 25. This is described as the one hundred and seventy-first of the 256 possible per- 
mutations of the Anustubh meter class. 

The example of the Vidyunmala meter is mentioned in Nyagong Konchok Tscten et 
al., Commentary, 26. It is the first and foremost of che 256 possible permutations of the 
Anustubh meter class. | 
For the example of the Suddhaviraja meter, see Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., 
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Commentary, 28-29. It is the first of the 1024 possible permutations of the Malini meter 
class. 

Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 21-96. 

In the Upasthitapracupità or Vaktradvara (kha sgo) meter class, each of the four metri- 
cal lines of a stanza may have varying combinations of heavy and light syllables. See 
Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 97. 

In the Padacaturardhva meter class (rkang bzhi ’phel) each of the four metrical lines of 
a stanza incrementally increase from eight, to twelve, sixteen, and twenty syllables, i.e., 
lengthening by four syllables each verse. There are also other variations. See Nyagong 
Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 97-103. 

According to Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 103-106, there are three 
kinds of Urdhvagamin or Udgata. In the first of them, the lines of the first hemistich 
each have ten syllables, the third has eleven and the fourth thirteen; in the second the 
first three lines have ten syllables and the fourth thirteen; and in the third the first two 
lines have ten, the third twelve, and the fourth thirteen syllables. See also Apte 1965, 
10 41. 

According to Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 106—109, there are three 
kinds of Mardakranta. Generally speaking, the first metrical line will have fourteen 
syllables, the second thirteen, the third nine, and the fourth fifteen syllables. Among 
the other two variants, one has eighteen syllables in the third line while the others are 
unchanged. 

Frequently the first and third lines or the second and fourth will be equal. According to 
Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 81-90, there are thirteen types of semi- 
equal syllabic quantity, including the Upacitraka meter. Apte 1965, 1041, lists only six 
of them. 

The term “mora” (matra, phyi mo), also rendered as moric or syllabic instant, refers in 
phonology to a unit of time as it relates to syllable stress. A single moric instant is defined 
as the time taken to recite a short syllable. Technically, it is the time taken to snap the 
fingers or to blink the eyes once. A short syllable is said to comprise one moric instant, 
and a long syllable, two. To identify a given meter, the short and long syllables should 
be identified and then calculated in terms of morae. 

See Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 10. The words “and so forth" appear 
to include final sandhi, visarga, and final consonants. 

SK, 326, reads Jati for Arya. 

The Arya meter represents unequal lines; the Vaitalya meter, semi-equal lines; and the 
Paingala, equal lines. See Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 201. More 
specifically, on the Arya meter and its nine variations, see Apte 1965, 1041-42, and 
Nyagong Konchok Tscten et al., Commentary, 114—126; on Vaitalya, 126-133; and on 
Paingala, 133-142. 

This text, translated into Tibetan by Situ Chokyi Jungne, is contained in bKa’ brgyud 
pai gsung rab, 1:603-624. 

These combinations are also well-known in classical Greek meter, i.c., dactyl (long, 
short, short), cretic (long, short, long), antibachius (long, long, short), molossus (long, 
long, long), tribach (short, short, short), amphibrach (short, long, short), anapaest 
(short, short, long), and bachius (short, long, long). 

Not located. 

See the commentary in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 12-14. 

This passage is found in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 14. 

On Hayagriva, as a Buddhist meditational deity and gatekeeper, see above, p. 197. On 
Hayagriva from the perspective of Vedic literature, where the name refers to an incarna- 
tion of Visnu, see Mani 1964, 311-312. 
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The astonishing applications (adbhutaprayoga, ngo mtshar rtogs byed kyi sbyor ba) are the 
subject matter of the sixth and final part of the Chandoratnakara. See Nyagong Kon- 
chok Tseten et al., Commentary, 142-170, which includes a number of helpful charts 
and calculations; also Shastri 1990, 140-160; and Hall, n.d. Hall's study relates to the 
mathematical field of combinatorics, which includes the mathematics of combinations 
and permutations—responding to the questions of how many ways there are to do or 
make something. 

For an example of a model prastara chart, see fig. 47, which is based on Nyagong Kon- 
chok Tseten et al., Commentary, 147, where the calculations for one, two, three, and four 
syllable meters are presented. The same work, pp. 144—148, differentiates the traditions 
of Ratnakarasanti and Pingala in preparing these general tables. A related table on pp. 
164-165 (see fig. 48) shows how the number of possible permutations of heavy and 
light syllables doubles as the number of syllables in a line of verse increases by one. For 
example, the six-syllable meter has 64 permutations, the seven-syllable meter has 128, 
and the cight-syllable meter, 256. 

This step is listed in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 163-167, and in 
Shastri 1990 as the fifth step rather than the second. The tabular chart for the ten-syLlable 
meter class includes 1,024 variant meters, so that the corresponding prastara table is 19 
units wide, 2,047 units deep, and comprises 38,893 square units in its extent. Hall, n.d., 
notes that this calculation is originally attributed to Pingala. 

This is listed as the second step in the Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 
148—151, and 185; also in Shastri 1990. See fig. 49. The resulting cadence of heavy and 
light syllables is determined by dividing the number of the specific meter (e.g., the four- 
teenth permutation of the six-syllable class) by two, repeatedly, until there is no remain- 
der. An even quotient indicates that the first syllable will be “light,” and an odd quotient, 
that it will be “heavy.” Since 14 is an even number, the first syllable will be light. Divided 
again by two, the quotient will be seven, an odd number, indicating that the second 
syllable will be heavy. Add one to that, making eight, and again divide by two, so that 
the next quotient will be four, making the chird syllable light. That in turn is divided by 
two, giving a quotient of two, so that the fourth syllable is also light. Two is divided by 
two, making one, so that the fifth syllable is heavy. Again adding one, two is once again 
divided by two, so that the final syllable is heavy. The calculation thus continues until, in 
the case of our example, six syllables of varied heavy and light cadence are fully present 
in the sequence: light, heavy, light light, heavy, heavy. This mathematical focus on the 
combinations of heavy and light syllables, which can be traced back to Pingala, ranks as 
the earliest known description of the binary numeral system in mathematics. 

This step (illustrated in fig. 50) is listed as the third in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., 
Commentary, 151-154, and 183. The calculation is made by aligning the sequence of 
heavy and light syllables in a given meter sequentially below the incremental prastara 
numbers (1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, etc). One thus obtains the numbers corresponding to the 
light syllables in che given meter, ignoring those that correspond to the heavy syllables. 
The numbers corresponding to the light syllables should then be tallied, and the number 
one added to the total. In the example given here, we know from the prastara table that 
the ten-syllable meter class has 1,024 permutations. Aligning the syllables of the given 
meter (heavy, heavy, heavy, light, light, heavy, light, heavy, light, heavy) sequentially 
below the first ten numbers of the prastara sequence (1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512) 
we find that the light syllables correspond to the numbers 8, 16, 64, and 256. Adding 
these we obtain the figure 344, to which 1 should be added, making 345. Therefore the 
uddista calculation shows that this given meter is the 345th of the 1,024 possible per- 
mutations of the ten-syllable meter class. Cf. Hall, n.d., who refers to this calculation as 
the “grouping of patterns.” 
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fig. 51, p. 189), which contrasts the technique of Pingala (pp. 154-157) with that of 
Ratnakaraganti (pp. 157—161). The expression “and so forth” here indicates as many 
intervening syllables as there may be before the final number which represents the num- 
ber of permutations that have all their syllables light. The chart, known as meruprastara, 
resembles Pascal’s triangle, by which name it is generally known, and as Hall, n.d., points 
out, it predates Pascal's discovery by as many as eighteen centuries. It assumes the shape 
ofa numeric pyramid in which any number is the sum of the two numbers directly above 
it on either side. Discounting the apex (number one), the horizontal rows of numbers 
can extend from two (representing the two-syllable meter class) as far as 26 (represent- 
ing the 26-syllable meter class). In the example of the four-syllable meter class which is 
often given, the triangle appears as follows: 


The numbers displayed in the final line provide the required information— the scale of 
heavy-light syllables ranging from left to right. Therefore, in this case, there is only one 
meter (shown on the extreme left) in which all four syllables are “heavy,” four meters 
have three heavy and one light syllable, six meters have two heavy and two short syl- 
lables, four meters have one heavy and three light syllables, and only one meter (shown 
on the extreme right) has all four syllables light. Altogether there are sixteen varying 
permutations for the four-syllable meter class. This can mathematically be rendered as: 


(a + b)* = 1-a* + 4-a°b + 6-a’b’ + 4-ab’ + 1-b* 


Another example is given in Hall, n.d., which also shows how the later Jain writer Hema- 
candra (ca. 1150), on this basis, calculated the number of permutations that could be 
formed from combinations of short and long syllables, and thereby arrived at the so- 
called Fibonacci sequence (o, 1, 1, 3, $, 8, 13, 21, 34, $5, 89, 144...) some seventy years 
before the Italian mathematician after whom it is named. 

This step is discussed in Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 167-169 and 
193. Sce fig. 52. A grid is prepared, comprising horizontal and vertical units measured in 
relative f&inger-widths. In the case of the four-syllable meter class, the horizontal axis has 
seven units (4 X 2 = 8-1 = 7), which include four indicating the presence of heavy or 
light syllables and three that are blank. The vertical axis will have sixteen units, repre- 
senting the possible permutations of the four-syllable meter class. This number is then 
multiplied by two to represent the differentiation between heavy and light syllables (32), 
and then 1 is subtracted, the answer (31) being the calculation of the adbva, which is 
positioned in the blank unit at the top of the last of che seven columns. See also Nyagong 
Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 193-19 4. 

This is the subject of Nyagong Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary, 170-175, and 194- 
195. These may be exemplified by a stanza which has 57 moric instants, 25 light syllables 
and 40 syllables. On this basis the number of heavy syllables may be calculated in three 
different ways: 40 (syllables) - 23 (light syllables) = 17 heavy syllables; 57 moric instants 
— 23 light syllables divided by 2 = 17 heavy syllables; or $7 moric instants — 40 syllables 
= 17 heavy syllables. Similarly, the number of light syllables may also be calculated in 
three ways, as in the same example: 57 — (17 x 2) = 23; or (40 x 2) - 57 = 23; 0r 40-17 
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= 23. Then the overall number of syllables may be calculated in three ways: 17 + 23 = 
40; 0157 — 17 = 40; or (57 + 23) + 2 = 40. Finally, the number of moric instants may 
be calculated, as in the same example: (17 x 2) + 23 = 57; or (40 X 2) 2 23 = $7; 0140 
+17 =57. 

This verse is also quoted in Karma Lhagsam's Summary of the Precious Source of Prosody 
entitled Light That Benefits All (sDeb sbyor rin chen 'byung gnas kyi bsdus grel kun phan 
snang ba), bKa brgyud pa'i gsung rab, 1:637. 

Karma Lhagsam, Summary, 1:637: tshigs bcad gsal ba. 

The observations of Pingala in his Chandasatra are discussed in detail in Mukherji 1976. 
Ratnakarasanti is revered within the Indo-Tibetan Buddhist tradition as one of the 
celebrated eighty-four mahasiddhas of tantric Buddhism. 

The classical science of synonymics (abhidana, mngon brjod) is a form of lexicography, 
based on the format of a traditional thesaurus containing lists of homonyms and syn- 
onyms appropriate for the composition of Sanskrit poetry (kavya, snyan ngag). A sur- 


. vey of the traditional Indian sources can be found in Vogel 1979. Foremost among the 


texts of this genre is the Treasury of Amarasimha (Amarakosa, T 4299), also known as 
the Treatise on Nouns and Gender (Namalinganusasana). The author, Amarasimha, is 
revered as one of the "nine gems" (navaratna) in the imperial court of Candragupta 
II (fl. 400 CE), although other sources assign him to the period of Vikramaditya (fl. 
seventh century). The popularity of this thesaurus among exponents of classical Indian 
poetry is attested by its forty-one Sanskrit commentaries, which are formally listed in 
Radhakantadeva's Sabdakalpadruma lexicon, and some twenty further commentaries 
which exist in manuscript form, some in other Indic languages. For a summary of these 
Indian commentaries, see also the introduction to Misra 2005. 

Amarasimha is considered to have been a Buddhist, based on the prominence given 
in the text to synonyms of the word Buddha, although others suggest that he may have 
followed the Jain tradition. Among the commentaries, only one, the Wish-fulfilling 
Commentary (Amaratikakamadhenu, T 4300), composed by the Buddhist scholar 
Subhüticandra, was translated into Tibetan. For a survey of its Tibetan translations 
and the indigenous Tibetan commentarial literature, see Smith 2001, 203-206. Extant 
Tibetan works on this subject are also listed in Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Treatises, 
57-58, and online at www.tbrc.org, T372. Jamgon Kongtrul briefly summarizes the 
Tibetan literary endeavors in Ngawang Zangpo 2010, 418-419. 

The Treasury of Amarasimha contains three chapters (kbanda). The first, entitled 
"Celestial Realms and So Forth" (svargavargadikhanda), is divided into twelve sections 
concerning celestial realms, time, abstract terms, speech, sound, dramaturgy, subterra- 
nean abodes, serpents, hells, and water. The second chapter, entitled “Terrestrial Realms 
and So Forth" (bhivargadikhanda), is divided into ten sections concerning earth, towns, 
minerals, vegetables, animals, humans, the priestly class, the royal class, the mercantile 
class, and the laboring class. The third chapter, entided “General Topics and So Forth” 
(samanyadikhanda), or “Adjectives and So Forth" (visesyanighnavarga), concerns adjec- 
tives, compounds, homonyms, indeclinables, and gender. In the following notes I have 
referred specifically to the convenient Amdowa edition of the root text, »»Ngon brjod 
chi ba med pa'i mdzod (Qinghai mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1985) and to the commentary 
found in Satyadevamiéra 2005. 

Tib. btags pa'i sgra bshad gsum po. SK reads btags pa'i sgra bshad [nga po. 

Homonyms (nanartha, don sna tshogs) are contained in the third section of chapter 
three, on which see above note 120. See Amarasimha, Treasury, 1985 edition, 122; also 
Satyadevamisra 2005, 343. 

Amarasimha, 1985 edition, 123, and Satyadevamisra 2005, 344. 
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Amarasimha, 1985 edition, 132, and Satyadevamisra 2005, 363. 

Amarasimha, 1985 edition, 144, and Satyadevamisra 2005, 388. 

SK, 329, reverses the last two. 

Amarasimha, 1985 edition, 151, and Satyadevamisra 2005, 401-402. 

Not located. Cf. Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:106. 

The Treasury of Amarasimha (Amarakosa) adds “arrow, making ten homonyms. Sce 
Satyadevamisra 2005, 348. 

This has been identified by Smith 2001, 205, as an alternative title for $ridharasena's 
Vifvalocana (T 4453), rather than Srijnana’s Abbidhanamanimala (T 4454). 

This text (full title: dPal sgra'i snye ma du ma'i don shes rtogs pa) is a short glossary of 
Sanskrit terms (fifteen folios), composed by Taranatha. 

Smith 2001, 205n659, lists several indigenous Tibetan works on synonymics. A few 
have recently been republished, e.g., Rinpung Ngawang Jigdrak’s Treatise on Synonymics: 
Ornament of the Ears of the Learned (mNgon brjod kyi bstan bcos mkhas pa'i rna rgyan), 
Buchung’s Dictionary of Synonyms (ynNgon brjod kyi tshig mdzod), and the Zhigatse 
Teacher Training College’s Compilation of Commentaries on Synonymics, entitled Sound 
of the Conch That Recalls Eloquence (mNgon brjod kyi grel pa btus bsgrigs legs bshad dren 
pa'i dung sgra), which is based on the Treatise on Synonymics entitled Drop of Water in the 
Ocean (mNgon brjod kyi bstan bcos rgya mtsbo'i chu thigs) of Ngulchu Dharmabhadra. 
Amarasimha, 1985 edition, 1; and Satyadevamisra 2005, Svargavarga, pp. 4-5. 
Amarasimha, 1985 edition, 2-3, and Satyadevamisra 2005, Svargavarga, pp. 6-7. 

SK, 330, here reads “buddhi” rather than “budh.” 


. Not located. 


SK, 330, reads bcu drug. 

The essential Sanskrit treatise on dramaturgy, Bharata's Natyasastra, was not translated 
into Tibetan. The few indigenous Tibetan compositions on the subject, which is distinct 
from the Tibetan operatic tradition, are listed in Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Treatises, 
$9. At www.tbrc.org, T256, the Sanskrit and Tibetan works are listed together. Tenpei 
Nyingje was the personal name of Situ VIII Chokyi Jungne (1700-1774). Although 
there seems to be no distinct work on dramaturgy among his collected writings, since 
Dandin himself alludes to this subject in his Mirror of Poetics, there are some references 
in Situ Chokyi Jungne' commentary, entitled Concordance of Terminology based on the 
Mirror of Poetics (sNyan ngag me long gi skad gnyis shan sbyar), Collected Works, vol. 6 
(Cha), no. 4. There is also an important text on stagecraft authored by Konchok Tenpei 
Dronme (1762-1823), the Treatise on Dramaturgy entitled Play That Leads Along the 
Pure Pathway (Zlos gar gyi bstan bcos yang dag lam du bkri pa'i rol rtsed). Among the few 
classical Sanskrit dramas translated into Tibetan, Harsadevas Utter Delight of the Nagas 
(Nagánandanámanataka) is contained within the Tengyur (T 4154). 

A useful summary of all thesc dramaturgical aspects from the standpoint of the poetic 
ornaments is given by Dandin in the Mirror of Poetics 2:367, on which see D.K. Gupta 
1970, 234-235. | 

According to M. Gupta 2010, 115, Abhinavabharati suggests in his commentary on the 
Natyasastra that these junctures define the segments that give continuity to the plot 
(arthavayavah). For Abhinavabharati’s interpretation and contextualization of the five 
junctures, see ibid., 113-127..A detailed examination of the five dramatic junctures can 
also be found in Bhattacharya 2005, 102-127. 

For example, actors playing upper-class characters will speak Sanskrit while those 
depicting lower-class figures will speak vernacular languages. 

This definition accords with Bharata’s Natyasastra, ch. 19, pp. 37-67 of the Sanskrit edi- 
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tion by Sharma and Upadhyaya. See also Keith 1924, 298-300, and Bhattacharya 2005, 
102-115. 
The Ratnagri commentary on the Mirror of Poetics (Kavyadarsa), edited by Thakur and 
Jha, is published in the Darbhanga Sanskrit Series, 1957. The content and distribution 
of these sixty-four aspects is the subject of Bharatas Natyasastra, ch. 21, vv. 71ff. Bharata 
emphasizes that “a play deficient in the limbs will be unfit for successful production.” As 
M. Gupta 2010, 127-128, indicates, the purpose of these junctures and their aspects is 
sixfold, namely, to express a certain purpose, to expand the plot, to attain a pleasing qual- 
ity of production, to conceal objects that are to be concealed, to evoke surprise, and to 
disclose things that should be disclosed. Keith 1924, 299—300, points out that not all of 
these sixty-four [or sixty-five] aspects of the five dramatic junctures need be employed. 
Some commentators such as Rudrata suggest that they can only be included within their 
own particular juncture of the play, while other authorities appear to disagree. Also, he 
stresses that they are subservient to the sentiments that they aim to produce. See also 
Bhattacharya 2005, 115-127; and for the interpretation of Abhinavabharati, M. Gupta 
2010, 127-136. 
The Tibetan is missing in SK. 
The Tibetan is missing here. Bharata, ch. 21, v. 78, suggests samiha while Abhinava- 
bharati suggests vilasa. See the discussion in M. Gupta 2010, 133. 
SK reads ma dag pa for me tog. 
The Tibetan is missing in SK. 
Explained in Bharata, ch. 21, v. 84, as caturvarnyopagamanam varnasamhara. 
Keith 1924, 299, suggests that this juncture has only twelve aspects, but Bharata lists 
thirteen. Note that our text runs the second to the fifth aspects grammatically together. 
This is out of order in our text, but see Bharata, ch. 21, v. 86, for its proper position in 
the sequence. Some sources give rapa instead of vitarka. Cf. M. Gupta 2010, 133. 
This is achieved by disclosing the reality of some hidden emotion. See M. Gupta 2010, 
133. 
The Tibetan is missing in SK. 
Bhattacharya 2005, 125, suggests that this should read vibodha (re-awakening to the 
germ of the plot) rather than virodha. 
Missing in the Tibetan text. 
These are the subject of Bharata, ch. 22, and M. Gupta 2010, 287-314. See also Keith 
1924, 326—330, and Bhattacharya 2005, 203-246. Bharata in particular holds that all the 
ten identifiable categories of Sanskrit play proceed from these four dramatic elements 
which heroes may display; and that they originate respectively from the Four Vedas. 
Keith 1924, 328, following the commentators Dhananjaya and Dhanika, points out that 
the first is based on sound and the other threc on sense. 
Here SK reads rab tu sred pa. 
See Bharata, ch. 22, vv. 26-35; Bhattacharya 2005, 217-226; and M. Gupta 2010, 300- 
312 and 71-80. These four contexts are appropriate for male actors, speaking Sanskrit. 
Among them: 
(1) The function of the prologue, read out aloud by the director or lead actor 
(sutradbara), is to stimulate the interest of the audience and promote good auspices. 
(2) The function of the prelude is to allow an actress, jester, or supporting actor to 
interact with the lead actor on a significant topic. It has five branches or elements (anga): 
abrupt dialogue (udghatya), general opening of the story (kathodghata), particular pre- 
sentation (prayogatisaya), personal matters (pravrttaka), and continuity (avalagita). 
(3) The function of the single-act drama is to be acted by only one or two persons. It 
has thirteen sub-types: enigmatic dialogue (udghatya), fortuitous coincidence of events 
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(avalagita), dialogue expressing unintended meaning (avaspandita), comical enigmatic 
statement (nalika), incoherent chatter (asatpralapa), word play or repartee (vakkel:), 
mutual and untrue words of flattery (prapanca), damning with mild praise (smrdava), 
out vying dialogue (adhibala), deceit through the semblance of friendship (chala), pun- 
ning and double entendre (£rigata), vivid and comic speech (vyahara), and digression 
(ganda). 

(4) The function of farce is to introduce, usually in the context of a one-act play, either 
pure comedy or partly salacious and obscene comedy. 
See Bharata, ch. 22, vv. 38-45; Bhattacharya 2005, 226-231; and M. Gupta 2010, 292- 
294. These four contexts are deemed appropriate for the expression of truth (sattva), 
lightness of the heart, and majesty, evoking heroic, marvelous, and furious sentiments. 
Sce Bharata, ch. 22, vv. 46-54; Bhattacharya 2005, 231-238; and M. Gupta 2010, 294- 
297. These four contexts are suitable for the expression of delicate sentiments, includ- 
ing the erotic sentiments of love and love-making. The parts are frequently played by 
actresses dressed in fine costumes in conjunction with graceful song, dance, and laughter. 
See Bharata, ch. 22, vv. 56-63; Bhattacharya 2005, 238-246; and M. Gupta 2010, 297- 
300. These four contexts are deemed appropriate for the expression of violent senti- 
ments, evoking energy, courage, and subterfuge. 
See Bharata, ch. 17; also Keith 1924, 328-329, who points out that these "include the 
combination of merits of style with poetic figures.” 
The Tibetan is missing here. 
On the importance of song, dance, and music in dramatic performances, see Keith 192 4, 
338—339. On the additional dramatic junctures (samdhyantara, mtshams sbyor gzhan 
pa), conciliation (sama) and so forth, which number twenty-one, see Bharata, ch. 19, 
vv. 107-109; also Bhattacharya 2005, 127-128; and M. Gupta 2010, 136-137. 
For a detailed discussion of the role and modality of poetic sentiments (rasa) in Sanskrit 
drama, see Keith 1924, 314-326, M. Gupta 2010, 243-286, and Bhattacharya 2005, 
290-340. According to Bharata, ch. 6, vv. 15-16, there are eight main sentiments, 
namely, the erotic (srzgara), comic (pasya), pathetic (karuna), furious (raudra), heroic 
(vira), terrible (bhayanaka), odious (bibhatsa), and marvelous (adbhuta). 
This quotation remains unidentified, although the first line is reminiscent of 
Bodhisattvacaryavatara, ch. 6, v. 119. 
Santideva, Bodhisattvacaryavatara, ch. 9, v. 5. 
The exalted vehicle (abhyudayayana, mngon mtho'i theg pa) is discussed below, pp. 420- 
439; eternalist and nihilist views are also examined below, pp. 397-416. 
Vitapada (Slob dpon sMan pai zhabs) was a student of Buddhajfianapada and author 
of eight treatises in the Tengyur pertaining to the cycle of the Gubyasamajatantra 
(T 1866, 1870, 1872, 1874-1878). This specific reference is found in the Commen- 
tary on the Oral Teachings of Manjusri: The Beautiful Flower (Sukusuma-nama- 
dvikramatattvabhavanamamukhagama-vurtti, T 1866, Tengyur, Di, pp. 220-222). 
Jamgon Kongtrul's remarks derive here from Chomden Rigpei Raldri’s Ornamental 
Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems (Grub mtha’ rgyan gyi me tog), £. 3b. 
This is a renowned treatise by Bhavaviveka (ca. 500-570), who pioneered the doxo- 
graphical classification of Indian spiritual and philosophical systems (siddhanta). The 
one hundred and ten primary views are also enumerated in Gonpo Wangyal, Numeric 
Lexicon of Buddhist Terms (Chos kyi rnam grangs, Chengdu: Sichuan mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 1988), 550-552. 
The ninety-six astonishing views (ya mtshan gyi lta ba go drug), as enumerated in Chopel 
Kelzang Trinle, Pearl Necklace of Clear Intelligence: A Numeric Lexicon of Buddhist Tech- 
nical Terms Compiled from the Sutras, Tantras and Treatises (mDo rgyud bstan bcos kun 
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las btus pa'i chos kyi rnam grangs mu thi lai phreng ba lo gsal mgul rgyan, Lanzhou: Gansu 
mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2005), 295, comprise fifteen subsidiary views propounded by 
each of the six extremist teachers who were contemporaries of the Buddha, with the 
addition of their six main views. See also below, note 1050. 

On this text, see Bodhi 1978. The sixty-two views enumerated here include eightcen 
speculations concerning the past, based on theories of eternalism, partial eternalism, 
extensionism, endless equivocation, and fortuitous origination; as well as forty-four 
speculations concerning the future, based on percipient immortality, non-percipient 
immortality, neither percipient nor non-percipient immortality, annihilationism, and 
the immediate attainment of nirvana in the present life. See also below, pp. 502-503. 
These twenty-eight inauthentic views (dam pa ma yin pa'i lta ba nyer brgyad) are listed in 
Rigdzin 1993, 111; also Chopel Kelzang Trinle, Pearl Necklace, 247—248, and Nordrang 
Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist Numeric Terms, 3280-3281. The last mentioned 
cites the source as Ratnakarasanti’s Commentary on the Ornament of Madhyamaka 
entitled Attainment of the Middle Way (Madhyamakalamkaravrttimadhyamaka- 
pratipadasiddhi, Dg. T. Sems tsam, vol. Hi, f. 114a; T 4072). The source attributed in 
our text (Dad pa cher ‘byung gi mdo) is also mentioned in Chomden Rigpei Raldri, 
Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, £. 4a, but otherwise remains 
unidentified (neither T 144 nor T 201). 

These twenty-six negative views (/ta ngan nyi shu rtsa drug) are all enumerated and 
explained in the first fascicule of the Sutra of the Excellent Meditation on Faith in the 
Greater Vehicle (Mahayanaprasadaprabhavanasttra, T 144, mdo sde, Pa, pp. 34-39), 
although the heading therein names them as the “twenty-eight inauthentic views” (yang 
dag ma yin pai lta ba nyi shu rtsa brgyad). The twenty-six are listed as follows: (1) the 
view of clinging to substantialism (stshan mar lta ba); (2) the view that disregards the 
view (lta ba la lta ba ma yin pa'i lta ba); (3) the view that deprecatcs conventional reality 
(tha snyad la skur debs pa'i lta ba); (4) the view that deprecates totally dissonant mental 
states (kun nas nyon mongs ba la skur debs pa'i lta ba); (5) the view that deprecates reality 
(de kho na nyid la skur debs pa'i lta ba); (6) the view that eradicates good practice (sbyor 
ba sel ba'i lta ba); (7) the view that grasps after everything (yongs su dzin pa'i lta ba); (8) 
the view that is fickle (sgyur bai lta ba); (9) the view that is not renunciant (nges par 
byung ba ma yin pa'i lta ba); (10) the view that there are no inadmissible offences (kha 
na ma tho ba med par lta ba); (11) the view that succumbs to downfall (dpung bar lta 
ba); (12) the view concerning obscuration and so forth (sgrib pa sogs pa lta ba); (13) the 
view that is abusive (brnyas pa'i lta ba); (14) the view that is thoroughly disturbed (rab 
tu ‘kbrugs pai lta ba); (15) the view that distorts (yog bar lta ba); (16) the view that there 
are no oncrous fruits such as the hells (»zya ba ‘bral bu med pai lta ba); (17) the view of 
progress ( phel bar lta ba); (18) the view that is deceptive (bslu ba'i lta ba); (19) unsustain- 
able views (khas mi lan pa'i lta ba); (20) the view that is deceitful (gYo bai lta ba); (21) 
skeptical views (chad pas bcad pa'i lta ba); (22) sycophantic views (bkur sti byed pa'i lta 
ba); (23) views based on delusion (rmongs ba brten pa'i lta ba); (24) unspeakable views 
(mi smra ba'i lta ba); (25) the great view of egotism (/ta ba chen po); and (26) the view of 
manifest pride (mngon pa'i nga rgyal gyi lta ba). A different enumeration of twenty-six 
views that adhere to extremes (mthar dzin nyer drug) is also found in Chopel Kelzang 
Trinle, Pearl Necklace, 242-243. 

These twenty views concerning mundane aggregates (virpsatisatkayadrsti, jig tshogs la 
lta ba nyi shu) are enumerated bclow, p. 502; see also Chopel Kelzang Trinle, Pearl Neck- 
lace, 222-223. 

These sixteen alien interpretations (sodasanuvada, pha rol smra ba bcu drug) are 
listed in Nordrang Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist Numeric Terms, 1945, who 
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attributes the citation to Maitreya’s Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle 
(Mahayanasitralamkara, T 4020). However, I have not yet located the list in that 
work. Jamgon Kongtrul’s immediate source is Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental 
Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, f. 4a. The sixteen comprise (1) the view 
that the result is presentan the cause (rgyu la ‘bras bu yod par smra ba); (2) the view that 
[all things] are conspicuous (mngon par gsal bar smra ba); (3) the view that the past and 
the future exist substantially (das pa dang ma ongs pa rdzas su yod pa); (4) the view 
that upholds an independent self (bdag tu lta bar smra ba); (s) the view that upholds 
permanence (rtag par lta ba smra ba); (6) the view that things created in the past are 
causes (sngon byas pa rgyur smra ba); (7) the view that Igvara and so forth are creators 
(dbang phyug la sogs pa byed pa por smra ba); (8) the view that considers violence as a 
doctrine (rnam par ‘tshe ba'i chos su smra ba); (9) the view that propounds extremes and 
the absence of extremes (mtha’ dang mtha med par smra ba); (10) the view that does not 
abandon extremes (»stha' mi spong bat smra ba); (11) the view that there are no causes 
(rgyu med par smra ba); (12) nihilism (chad par smra ba); (13) the view that espouses 
non-existence (med par smra ba); (14) the view that upholds supremacy (mchog tu smra 
ba); (15) the view that upholds purity (dag par smra ba); and (16) the view that espouses 
virtuous signs and intimations of good luck (dge mtshan dang bkra shis su smra ba). 
These fourteen unspecified views (caturdasavyakrta, lung ma bstan gyi lta ba bcu bzhi) 
are listed in Rigdzin 1993, 268; also in Chopel Kelzang Trinle, Pearl Necklace, 192. 

The eight extremist views comprise creation, cessation, nihilism, eternalism, coming, 
going, diversity, and identity (Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 2:158); while the fourfold enu- 
meration includes being, non-being, both being and non-being, and neither being nor 
non-being (ibid., 2:129). The two extremes are identified as either being and non-being, 
or subject and object (ibid., 2:105). 

These comprise animals, anguished spirits, and hell-bound beings. 

I have as yet been unable to recall the exact source of this memorable quotation, but the 
source is most probably Dromton Zhonu Lodros Biography of Jowoje Atisa entitled the 
Father Teachings of Kadam (Jo bo rje dpal ldan atisha'i nam thar bka' gdams pha chos). 
The citation is not mentioned in Pawo Tsuklak Trengwa's Scholars’ Feast of Doctrinal 
History (Chos byung mkhas pa'i dga’ ston). 

Buddhist phenomenology (abhidharma), as the common substratum of both the lesser 
and greater vehicles is the subject of Part Two, below, pp. 441-611. For Jamgon Kong- 
trul’s detailed analysis of the Buddhist philosophical and spiritual systems, see Callahan 
2007. 

The full title of this text is bZang spyod kyi grel ba bzhii don bsdus nas brjed byang du 
byas pa. 

Sutra of the Descent to Lanka, f. 127b3. 

For Jamgon Kongtrul’s appraisal of those who advocate mundane materialism 
(lokayatika, jig rten rgyang ‘phen pa), sce below, pp. 403-405. His source for this entire 
section, is again Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philo- 
sophical Systems, ff. 4a—sb. 

For a critique of the Vatsiputriya (gNas ma bu pa) who uniquely within the Buddhist 
tradition postulated the existence of an individual entity (pudgala), see Vasubandhu’s 
Auto-commentary on the Treasury of Phenomenology (Abhidharmakosabhasya), trans- 
lated in Pruden 1988-1990, ch. 9, pp. 1313-1342. 

While some sources suggest that those holding such heretical views are cut off from 
the seed of buddhahood (rigs chad pa'i log rtog can), elsewhere it is maintained that the 
expression “cut off” (kulotsada, rigs chad) is merely used as a rhetorical device to induce 
non-Buddhists towards genuine spiritual pursuits, and that by definition, the seed of 
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buddhahood (tathagatagarbha) cannot be cut off. See e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:193-194. 
These verses derive from a longer quotation found in Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Orza- 
mental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, ff. 4b-5a, although the primary 
source is as yet unidentified. The sitle may suggest an affinity with Harivarman’s 
Satyasiddhisastra (Taisho 1646) but this requires further investigation. 
In other words, they are said to be capable of realizing five of the six supernormal cogni- 
tive powers. On this association with the meditative absorptions of formlessness, see 
below, p. 438. Whereas both Buddhist and non-Buddhist practitioners may realize these 
five, only buddhas will achieve supernormal power over the cessation of corrupt statcs, 
which terminates cyclic existence. 
Tib. Ye shes rgyas pa. This discussion is found in T 3852, f. 3822 onwards. Cf. also Chom- 
den Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, £. 6b. 
Exemplified in Taktsang Lotsawa’s Treatise on the Attainment Free from Extremes, Hav- 
ing Known All Philosophical Systems, entitled Ocean of Eloquent Exegesis (Grub mtha’ 
kun shes nas mtha bral grub pa zhes bya bai bstan bcos rnam par bshad pa legs bshad kyi 
rgya mtsho). 
The influence of Madhyamaka philosophy on the Vedanta of Gaudapada has been noted 
in, e.g., Murti 1955, 110-121. 
See pp. 403-413. 
From the Buddhist perspective, there are four primary causes (caturupadana, nye bar 
len pa bzhi) of involuntary rebirth in cyclic existence, namely, desire, erroneous views, 
exclusive attachment to vows or rituals, and blind belief in an inherently existing self. 
See Nyima and Dorje 2001, 1298. 
Tibetan lexicons list six original teachers of the nihilist view (chad smra’i phyi rol pa'i ston 
pa drug) who appear to form a distinct lineal succession, namely, (1) Brhaspati (Phur 
bu ba), (2) the hermit sage [Valmiki] (Drang srong pa), (3) Lokaksin (‘Jig rten mig), 
(4) Avatarabalin (‘Jug stobs can), (s) Galagandin (Va ba can), and (6) Asvatara (rTa 
mchog). See Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, Great Dictionary of Dungkar, 809, and Nordrang 
Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist Numeric Terms, 1364. Among them, the legendary 
association of Brhaspati and Valmiki, author of the Ramayana, with this strand of nihil- 
istic philosophy is well documented in Tibetan sources. See, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 
1991, 1:66. The name Lokaksin is attested in Monier-Williams 2005, 907, and may be 
synonymous with Carvaka—the hedonistic acolyte of Brhaspati. Avatarabalin may ten- 
tatively be identified with Balarama, who is sometimes cast as an emanation of Visnu. 
He is regarded as a commentator on the Lokayatikasütra. Asvatara may be identified 
with Kambalasvatara, who is mentioned in the Summation of the Real (Tattvasamgraba, 
T 4266). Sec Jha 1937, 2:890. 
These eighteen exponents of extremist views (mu stegs kyi ston drug gsum bco brgyad) 
arc all enumerated in Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, Great Dictionary of Dungkar, 1614, and 
in Nordrang Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist Numeric Terms, 3021. Among them, 
the last group of six, comprising the sophistic teachers of dialectics (rtog ge ba drug), 
are well attested throughout the Buddhist traditions. They include (1) Puranakasyapa 
(Kun tu rgyu ‘od srung rdzogs byed), (2) Maskari Gosalaputra (gNag lhas kyi bu), (3) 
Safijayavairadiputra (Yang dag rgyal ba can), (4) Ajitake$akambalin (Mi pham skra'i la 
ba can), (s) Kakudakatyayana (sMra dod kyi bu), and (6) Nirgranthajfatiputra (gCer 
bu gnyan gyi bu). See also Rigdzin 1993, 207. 

The other twelve appear to be unknown as such in Pali sources (Bhikkhu Bodhi, 
email communication, 6 November 2009), and seem to be mentioned as a numcric 
category only in extant Tibetan works. Among them, the six nihilistic teachers who 
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were masters of meditative absorption (snyom par "jug pa drug) included (1) Udraka 

Ramaputra (bDe byed kyi bu lhag spyod); (2) Aradakalama (sGyu rtsal shel gyi bu ring 
phur); (3) Parivrajika Subhadra (Kun tu rgyu rab bzang); (4) Manavaka Sanjaya (Bram 

ze khye'u kun rgyal); (s) Jatilakasyapa (sTeng rgyas 'od srung ral pa can); and (6) the her- 

mit sage Arana (Drang srong nyon mongs med). The six who emulated them (res sgrogs 

pa drug) included (1) Brahmana Hetujaya (Bram ze rgyus rgyal); (2) Brahmana Bhadrin 

(Bram ze bzang Idan); (3) Brahmana Tulyotksepa (Bram zc gzhal ‘degs); (4) Brahmana 

Ayuh (Bram ze tshangs pa'i she); (5) Brahmana Padmagarbha (Bram ze padmai snying 
po); and (6) Brahmana Lohita (Bram ze dmar po). Only the foremost of each group is 

mentioned by name in Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and 
Philosophical Systems, f. 8a, and in Jangkya Rolpei Dorje's Exegesis of Philosophical Sys- 

tems entitled Beautiful Ornament of the Mound of the Buddhist Teachings (Grub mtba' 
bshad pa thub bstan lhun po'i mdzes rgyan), f. 12b. 

Since the original Brhaspatisitra (dated circa 600 BCE) is no longer extant, infor- 

mation relies for the most part on the polemical works of other schools. Translated 

selections may be found in Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, 228-249. Jamgon Kong- 

trul’s main sources for this passage are Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of 
Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, ff. 7b-10b; and Upa Losal's Exegetical Treasury of 
Philosophical Systems (Grub mtha’ rnam par bshad pai mdzod), ch. 3, pp. 20-30. The 

latter summarizes the nihilistic perspective, citing quotations found in classical Indian 

treatises, such as Avalokitavrata’s Commentary on the Lamp of Discriminative Awareness 

(Prajnapradipatika, T 3859, 111bf.), Bodhibhadra’s Interlinear Commentary on the Com- 

pendium of the Nucleus of Pristine Cognition (Jnanasarasamuccayanama-nibandhana, T 

3852, 39bff.), and Kamalasilas commentary on the Tattvasamgraha, ch. 22, on which see 

Jha 1937, 2:887—935. Cf. also Barron 2007, 64-65. 

Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, f. 8b 

reads: bum pa dang ldan pai rtsig pa, rather than merely rtsig pa. 

Other sources read “when the life span was 20,000 years.” Sec, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 

1991, 1:64; also Barron 2007, 56. 

This text is translated in Sinha 1915. Selections are also found in Radhakrishnan and 

Moore 1957, 426-445. 

The Samkhyakarika of I$varakrsna (third c. CE) is also translated in Sinha 1915, and in 

a later version by Suryanarayana Sastri (Madras: University of Madras, 1935). Selections 

are contained in Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, 426-445. There appears to be an 

anachronism here in that Patafijali is reckoned to have preceded Isvarakrsna by some 

five hundred years. Within the Brahmanical tradition, he is revered as the author of the 

Yogastitra, which is translated in Prasada 1924. For selections from this work, see also 

Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, 454—485. 

Introduction to Madhyamaka, ch. 6, v. 121. 

Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of Samkhya summarizes the detailed explanation found 

in Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, 

ff. 10b-22b; and Upa Losal, Exegerical Treasury, ch. 4, pp. 30-51. Useful secondary lan- 

guage references to the Samkhya philosophical schools include Larson and Bhattacha- 

rya 1987; Dasgupta 1922, 1:208-273; Chakravarti 1975; Jha 1937, 1:25-67 and 192-203; 

and Barron 2007, $6-60. 

Dasgupta 1922, 1:268n, quotes the 7atparyatika concerning the seven kinds of relation 

in inference for one’s own sake, from the Samkhya perspective. 

These phases are known successively as (1) the ego-principle imbued with lightness 

(sattvikahamkara or vaikarikabamkara), (2) the ego-principle imbued with motility 

(rajasikahamkara), and (3) the ego-principle imbued with dullness (tamasikahamkara). 

See Dasgupta 1922, 1:248-251. 
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According to Dasgupta 1922, 1:247—248, the modified ego-principle is a synonym for 
the spiritual ego-principle and not the energetic ego-principle. On p. 251 he also refers 
to the controversy between the Samkhya and Yoga schools as to whether the five aspects 
of subtle matter evolve from the "great intelligence” or from the “ego-principle.” 
Kanada (gZegs can) is generally assigned to the third century BCE and is tradition- 
ally regarded as a non-theistic philosopher. For a survey of Indian literature pertaining 
to the Vaisesika school, see Matilal 1977; and on the philosophy of the Vaisesika (and 
the related Naiyayika school), see also Dasgupta 1922, 1:274-—366; Potter 1977; and Jha 
1937, 1:139-163. Selections from Kanada’s Vaisesikasutra can be found in Radhakrishnan 
and Moore 1957, 387-397. Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation is based on Chomden Rig- 
pei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, . 25b —31a. 
Dasgupta 1922, 1:313-314. 

Dasgupta 1922, 1:316, suggests that the two missing attributes are elasticity (sthitistha- 
paka) and meditation (bhavana). 

Dasgupta 1922, 1:317. 

Dasgupta 1922, 1:317 318. 

Dasgupta 1922, 1:318- 319. 

Dasgupta 1922, 1:319. 

Dasgupta 1922, 1:355. 

Jamgon Kongtrul' presentation of Naiyayika derives from Chomden Rigpei Raldri, 
Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, ff. 31a-36a. The distinctions 
between these diverse categories are discussed in Dasgupta 1922, 1:295; for a review of 
che relevant literature, see Matilal 1977; also Potter 1977. 

Mani 1964, 654. Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of the Aisvarya derives from Chom- 
den Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, ff. 22b- 
25b. Cf. Upa Losal, Exegerical Treasury, ch. s, pp. 1-72, which includes within its scope 
an analysis of the Vaisesika and Naiyayika perspectives. 

Jamgon Kongtrul's summary of the Vaisnava is based on Chomden Rigpci Raldri, 
Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, ff. 36a—40b, and Upa Losal, 
Exegetical Treasury, ch. 6, pp. 72-96. On Mahavira, sce below, pp. 414-415. Kumarila 
(gZhon nu ma len) philosophically contextualized Sabara’s commentary on Jaimini's 
Mimamsa Sutra in his threc main works—the Exposition of the Verses (Slokavarttika), 
which elaborates on Book 1, ch. 1; the Exposition of the Sacred Sciences (Tantrarttika), 
which elaborates on Book 1, chs. 2-4 and Books 2-3; and the Full Exposition ( Tuptika), 
on Books 4-9. Selections from the Slokavarttika are contained in Radhakrishnan an 
Moore 1957, 498-505. 

This is the era recounted in the epic poem Mahabharata. 

A useful summary of these ten incarnations can be found in Basham 1959, 304-310. 
Padmakara Translation Group 2005, 368-370. 

As enumerated in the Maitrayana Upanisad, these six branches are breath-control 
(pranayama), sense withdrawal (pratyahara), meditative concentration (dhyana), reten- 
tion (dharanda), logic (tarka), and meditative stability (samadhi). Sec Dasgupta 1922, 
1:236. 

See immediately below, pp. 412-414; also Upa Losal, Exegetical Treasury, ch. 6, pp. 
71-96. Among them, the Vaidika (rig byed pa) are followers of the Vedas, and equivalent 
to the Brahmana. 

The Brahmana are typified by the sage Vyasa, the diffuser of the Vedas and legendary 
author of the Mahabharata. Jamgon Kongtrul' brief summary of the Brahmana derives 
from Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Sys- 
tems, ff. 40b-—a4sb. 

This is mentioned in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. See Radhakrishnan 1953, 201. Jamgon 
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Kongtrul’s summary of the Vedanta-Aupanisadika systems is based on Chomden Rigpei 
Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, ff. 45b — 48b. 
Bhartrhari was an illustrious grammarian, who reputedly died in 650 BCE. Sec Müller 
1919, 90. His aphorisms are contained in Kennedy 1915. For recent studies on the life 
and works of Bhartrhari, see Chaturvedi 2009; and for the philosophy of the grammar- 
ians, Coward and Raja, 1990. Jamgon Kongtruls summary of the Vaiyakarana derives 
from Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Sys- 
tems, ff. 54a—-56b. 

This listing derives from the twelve chapters of Jaimini's Mimamsa Sutra, as detailed by 
Madhva in the Nyayamálavistara. See Müller 1919, 200-202. Jamgon Kongtrul’s sum- 
mary of the Mimamsaka derives from Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of 
Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, ff. 48b —52b. Selections from the Mimamsa Sutra are 
contained in Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, 487—498. 

Müller 1919, 202-203. 

Jamgon Kongtrul’s summary of the Caraka system derives from Chomden Rigpei Ral- 
dri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, ff. 52b-5 4a. 

Jamgon Kongtrul’s summary of Jainism is based on the detailed description found in 
Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, 
f. s6bff. Cf. Upa Losal, Exegetical Treasury, ch. 7, pp. 96-105. The nine categories 
(navapadartha, tshig don dgu) of Jainism are enumerated below, p. 415. On Jain phi- 
losophy in general, see also Malvania and Soni 2008. 

Mahavira (599-527 BCE) is himself considered to have been the twenty-fourth in the 
line. Rsabha and his immediate successors are all reputedly mentioned in the Yajur Veda. 
The full listing is presented, along with their locations, parentage, physical description, 
and assemblies, in Varni 1973 2:376—-391. Cf. Dundas 2002, 12-41; also Jaini 1979, 1-38. 
On the protection of the three staffs, see Dundas 2002, 164. 

Cf. che quotationin Dudjom Rinpoche1991,1:66. Thesource may be Devasiri’s Ornamen- 
tal Mirror of Categories: A Guide to Valid Cognition (Pramananayatattvalokalamkara). 
Humans here exemplify all vertebrate animals. See Dasgupta 1922, 1:189. 

Le., earth, water, wood or plant-life, fire, and wind are all said to possess only one sense 
faculty, that of touch. Worms possess two, namely touch and taste, while ants have 
three—touch, taste, and smell. Bees additionally have vision, and vertebrates have all 
five sense organs. See Dasgupta 1922, 1:189-190. 

Regarding the conduct of Jain ascetics in general, see Sharma 1965, 121-146. On 
controlled actions, see Dundas 2002, 164—165; on the five vows of ascetic restraint, 
which include non-violence, truthfulness, non-stealing, absence of sexual misconduct, 
and detachment, see Jaini 1979, 170—178; and on the five aspects of the cultivation of 
knowledge, which are said to correspond to five distinct modes of consciousness, see 
ibid., 121-122. The modes of conduct (pratima) which may be enumerated as eleven or 
thirteen, concern right views, vows of ascetic discipline, equanimity, fasting, purity of 
nourishment, continence, celibacy, renunciation of household activity, property, family 
residence, and clothing. See Jaini 1979, 182-186. 

This parasol-shaped abode at the summit of existence is designated in Jain sources as the 
“Slightly Curving Place” (isapragbhara) and also as the siddhaloka. Sec Dundas 2002, 
90-92, and Jaini 1979, 130. 

Exposition of Valid Cognition, final verse of ch. 1. This translation is based on the expla- 
nation given in Lamrim Ngawang Phuntsok’s Commentary on the Exposition of Valid 
Cognition (Tshad ma rnam grel gyi tikka), 1:298-299. 

The commentary, p. 298, adds the words “Saying he is a Brahmin, even though 
uneducated.” 
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This would probably include the religions of the Abrahamic tradition. 

Tib. sog poam kla klo stag gzig pa. 

Tib. nam mkba'i lhas bstan pa. This should probably read gnag lhas bstan pa. On the 
Ajivaka, see Basham 1951, and Basham 1959, 297-298; also Jaini 1979, 21-25, 136-138. 

This is the fatalistic view that all events are predestined—so virtuous and non-virtuous 
actions would not have any bearing on the outcome. 

The five Pandava brothers, who are heroic figures in the Mahabharata epic, include 
Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva. See also Basham 1959, 175 and 
410—411. All these comments concerning the aboriginals, the Ajivakas, and the repeti- 
tion of the names of the five Pandava brothers derive from Chomden Rigpei Raldri, 
Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems, f. 73a-b. 

The distinction between "original" or "revealed" Bon (brdol bon) and the modern “trans- 
formative" Bon (bsgyur bon) is made in traditional Buddhist histories of Tibet. See Stein 
1972, 229-247. On modern studies, which refer principally to “transformative” Bon 
rather than “original” Bon, sce, c.g., Snellgrove 1967, Karmay 1972, Kvacrne 1995, Bau- 
mer 2002, and Wangyal 2000. Chomden Rigpei Raldri, Ornamental Flower of Spiritual 
and Philosophical Systems, ff. 73b —7 6b, is che main source for Jamgon Kongtrul’s presen- 
tation here. 

The Tibetan assimilation of these Chinese traditions is discussed in Dorje 2001. Kap- 
stein 2009 also presents a series of recent scholarly articles on the cultural and Buddhis- 
tic interaction between Tibet and China. 

This expression is defined in Nyima and Dorje 2001, 881, as "continuous happiness, the 
state of liberation and omniscience.” 

T 4158, f. 107a3-4. 

On this distinction, see below, pp. 423-439. 

SK, 348, here reads mngon gro, but see the single volume edition, p. 35, for the correct 
reading, smgon gro. 

T 4158, f. 107a4. 

T 4158, f. 107a4—6, with slight differences noted. 

The three kinds of faith (dad pa rnam pa gsum) are enumerated as confidence (dang 
ba), aspiration (dod pa), and conviction (yid ches pa). See, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
2:113. 

For an alternative account of the vehicle of gods and humans (devamanusyayana, lha 
mii theg pa), based on Nyingma sources, sec Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:57-61. 

Tantra of Hevajra, pt. 2, v. 18cd. 

The hierarchy of human and god realms associated with the world system of desire 
(kamadhatu) is visually presented as a chart in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:14-15. For 
Jamgon Kongtrul’s perspective on the diverse realms of the world system of desire, scc 
also Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995, 115-119. 

See the chart in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:14-15, also 57-61. The four continents 
inhabited by human beings (gling bzhi'i mi) are Pürvavideha in the east, Jambudvipa 
in the south, Aparagodaniya in the west, and Uttarakuru in the north. The six spe- 
cies of Kama divinities (kàmadevasatkula, dod lha rigs drug) comprise, in ascending 
order, Caturmaharajakayika, Trayatriméa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanarata, and Paranirmita- 
vasavartin. 

Letter to a Friend, w. 45-46. 

No such verse is found in Mulamadhyamakakarika (T 3824), as the text suggests, 
although it is reminiscent of a hemistich from Nagarjuna’s Precious Garland (Ratnavali), 
which reads: “happiness comes through ethical discipline" (khrims kyis bde). The read- 
ing in Aryadevas Four Hundred Verses (Catubsataka, T 3846), f. 13b, however, is also 
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slightly different: "Through ethical discipline one will proceed to the exalted realms" 
(tshul khrims kyis ni mtho ris gro). This is reiterated in Candrakirti's commentary on 
that very text (Catubfatakatika, T 3865, Ya, f. 138b) and by Santaraksita in his Auto- 
commentary on the Ornament of Madhyamaka (Madhyamakalamkaravrtti, T 3885), f. 
62b. Another similar reading is found in Dharmikasubhütighosa's Verses on the Founda- 
tion of Recollection of the Sacred Teachings (Saddharmasmrtyupasthanakarika, T 4179), 
f. 39a: “Through ethical discipline the exalted realms will be attained" (tshul khrims kyis 
ni mtho ris thob). 

Introduction to Madhyamaka, ch. 2, v. 7. 

This verse is also found in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:59. 

Cf. Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:59-60. 

Tib. as dres ma dang ‘phen rdzogs mu mi mihun pa. Among the twelve links of depen- 
denc origination, the first three—fundamental ignorance, formative predispositions, 
and consciousness—are the actions that project into subsequent lives, while the other 
links, from name and form through to aging and death, are those that fulfil their actions 
in the present life. Sec Patrul Rinpoche’s explanations of the workings of karma in Pad- 
makara Translation Group 1994, 101-131. For Jamgon Kongtrul' exposition of the links 
of the cycle of dependent origination, see below, pp. 579-585. 

A distinction is made here between the fully ripened effects of past actions (rnam smin 
gyi las), such as rebirth in an inferior realm generated through desire, hatred, or delu- 
sion, and the effects that are similar to their causes (rgyu mthun pa'i las), as when one 
is instinctively inclined towards particular modes of action or experience as a residual 
inheritance of one’s past karma. See Padmakara Translation Group 1994, 112-113. 

The vehicle of Brahma (Prabmáyana, tshangs pa'i theg pa) is presented from the Nyingma 
perspective in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:61-63. The hierarchy of the twelve ordinary 
realms of form (so so'i skyes gnas bcu gnyis) associated with the four meditative con- 
centrations, the five pure abodes (gtsang gnas Inga) above them, and the four formless 
realms (gzugs med khams pa'i gnas bzhi) at the summit of cyclic existence is also visually 
presented as a chart, ibid., 1:14-15. For Jamgon Kongtrul’s perspective on the diverse 
realms of the world systems of form and formlessness, see also Kalu Rinpoche Transla- 
tion Group 1995, 119-127; and for an analysis of the world-systems of desire, form, and 
formlessness from the standpoint of Buddhist phenomenology, see below, pp. 417-439; 
also p. 603. Vimuktisena (rNam grol sde), whose life is recounted in Chimpa and Chat- 
topadhyaya 1970, 188—190, was an influential disciple of Vasubandhu. His treatises 
include the Abhisamayalamkarakarika-varttika, T 3788. 

Vasubandhu analyzes the four meditative concentrations from the standpoint of 
Abhidharma in his Auto-commentary on the Treasury of Phenomenology (Abbidharma- 
kosabbasyam), translated in Pruden 1998-1990, ch. 8, pp. 1215-1219. Cf. also Shiramati’s 
Commentary on the Five Psycho-physical Aggregates (Paricaskandbaprakaranavaibbasya, 
T 4066), as translated in Engle 2009, 169-178; and from the Theravada tradition, 
Nanamoli 1979, 144-198. 

On the practice of calm abiding in the Kagyu tradition, see Dakpo Rabjampa Tashi 
Nameyal’s Elucidation on the Sequence of Meditation according to the Great Seal of Defini- 
tive Meaning entitled Moonbeams of Eloquence (Nges don phyag rgya chen poi sgom rim 
gsal bar byed pai legs bshad zla ba'i od zer), 367-380, and the translation in Lhalungpa 
2006; also Thrangu Rinpoche 1993, 15-62. Cf. Tarthang Tulku 1973, 80-84; Bodhi 
2000, 329-344; and Nanamoli 1979, 84ff. 

Thrangu Rinpoche 1993, 54, includes a chart outlining the relationship between these 
nine techniques of calm abiding and their associated mental powers and levels of 
engagement, which is based on Asanga’s Level of the Pious Attendants (Sravakabhimi, 
T 4036). ; 
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Pruden 1988-1990, ch. 8, pp. 1227-1238; also Thrangu Rinpoche 1993, 58-62. 

On impure or disturbed meditative concentration, see Pruden 1988-1990, ch. 8, pp. 
1238-1240. 

On the practice of higher insight in the Kagyu tradition, see Dakpo Rabjampa Tashi 
Namgyal, Elucidation, 381-399; and the translation in Lhalungpa 2006. For a con- 
temporary commentary on the practice of higher insight, see Thrangu Rinpoche 1995, 
63-107. Cf. Bodhi 2000, 330 and 344-356. 

The Tibetan equivalent is listed as mishan nyid so sor rig pa (yid la byed pa), in Negi 
Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary, 5820, and in Rigdzin 1993, 249. 

The three overt kinds of dissonant mental state (dod nyon mngon gyur ba chen po gsum) 
are desire, hatred, and delusion. See, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 2:118. 

It is through the sixth and final mode of attention that the subtlest traces of che world- 
system of desire will be abandoned, paving the way for the attainment of the world- 
system of form. 

Higher insight (vipasyana, lhag mthong), is not therefore solely the preserve of those 
who would cultivate the god-realms of form and formlessness, but it is also an important 
technique for the spiritual cultivation of pious attendants (sravaka, nyan thos) and her- 
mit buddhas (pratyekabuddha, rang rgyal). Sce, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:223-231; 
Callahan 2007, 85-158; and Nanamoli 1979, 257-320. 

On the first meditativc concentration, sce, c.g., Engle 2009, 174-175, and Nànamoli 
1979, 151—161. f 

On the second meditative concentration, see, e.g., Engle 2009, 175-176, and Nanamoli 
1979, 161-165. 

On the third meditative concentration, see, e.g., Engle 2009, 176-177, and Ninamoli 
1979, 165-171. | 

On the fourth meditative concentration, see, e.g., Engle 2009, 177-178, also Nanamoli 
1979, 171-175. 

This means that rebirth in the Stratum of Brahma (brahmakaytka, tshangs ris) will be 
obtained by meditating on the lesser foundation of the first meditative concentration; 
the realm of Priest Brahma (brahmapurohita, tshangs pa mdun na don), by meditating 
on the mediocre foundation; and Great Brahma (mahabrahma, tshangs pa chen po), by 
meditating on the greater foundation. Thereafter, rebirth in the realm of Little Radiance 
(parittabha, od chung) will be obtained by meditating on the lesser foundation of the 
second meditative concentration; the realm of Immeasurable Radiance (apramanabha, 
tshad med od), by meditating on the mediocre foundation; and the realm of Inner Radi- 
ance (abhasvara, od gsal), by meditating on the greater foundation. 

Thereafter again, rebirth in the realm of Little Virtue (parittasubha, dge chung) will be 
attained by meditating on the lesser foundation of the third meditative concentration; 
the realm of Immeasurable Virtue (apramanasubha, tshad med dge), by meditating on the 
mediocre foundation; and the realm of Most Extensive Virtue (Subhakrtsna, dge rgyas), 
by meditating on the greater foundation. Finally, rebirth in the realm of the Cloud- 
less (anabhraka, sprin med) will be attained by meditating on the lesser foundation of 
the fourth meditative concentration; the realm of Increasing Merit (punyaprasava, bsod 
nams 'phel), by meditating on the mediocre foundation; and the realm of Great Fruition 
(brhatphala, bras bu che), by meditating on the greater foundation. Sec the full chart in 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:14-15. 

On these four formless absorptions, see also Pruden 1998-1990, ch. 8, pp. 1220-1227 
and 1271-1275; Engle 2009, 178; and Nànamoli 1979, 354—371. 

Sce also the chart, delineating the hierarchy of these four formless absorptions, in Dud- 
jom Rinpoche 1991, 1:14-15. 

The Mahasanghika order is discussed in, e.g., Dutt 1978, 57-97. 
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1137 On the four immeasurable aspirations, including loving-kindness, compassion, empa- 
thetic joy, and equanimity, see above, note 272; also Nanamoli 1979, 321—353. 

1138 Generally, this is identified as the supernormal cognitive power of miraculous abilities 
(rddhyabhijna, rdzu ‘phrul gyi bya ba shes pa'i mngon shes). On the supernormal cogni- 
tive powers, see also Nanamoli 1979, 409-478. 

1139 The meditative absorption of cessation (nirodbasamapatti, gog pai snyoms jug) refers to 
the cessation of the modes of consciousness. See below, p. 508 and p. 515 
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SK here reads rang bzhin yi for vang bzhin yis, but see the single-volume publication, 


. root verses, p. 36. 


Cf. Pruden 1998-1990, 404. 

Similar passages distinguishing che Buddhist teachings in these terms are found, for 
example, in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:70-71, where this same quotation is cited. The 
chrec trainings (bs/ab pa gsum) are those of higher ethics (tshul khrims), discriminative 
awareness (shes rab), and mental development (sems), cultivated through meditation, 
which themselves form the basis for Jamgon Kongtrul's doxography in The Treasury of 
Knowledge. 

All strands of Buddhism can identify with these four seals. See, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 
1991, 1:70-71. 

Vasubandhu also differentiates the views of the Vatsiputriyas, who are within the fold 
of Buddhism, and those of the non-Buddhist grammarians and Vaisesikas, while being 
equally critical of all notions of individual continuum (pudgala, gang zag) or indepcn- 
dently existing self (atman, bdag nyid). See Pruden 1998-1990, 1313-1342 on the for- 
mer; and 1342-1355 on the latter; and for philosophical background, Kapstein 2001, 
29—177. Also, for an appraisal of the doctrine of non-self, and the notion of continuity 
of personality within the Theravada tradition, see Collins 1982. 

On the hierarchy of the form and formless realms at the summit of cyclic existence, sec 
above, pp. 417-419. 

These verses derive from Chapter Nine of the Eulogy to the Transcendent Lord Buddha: 
Praising Him Who Is Worthy of Being Praised, but Otherwise Eulogizing the [Ineffable] 
Which Cannot Be Eulogized (Varnarhavarne-bhagavato buddbasya-stotre-fakyastava, T 
1138), the authorship of which is attributed to Maticitra in the colophon. The Tibetan 
tradition identifies him with Süra. See also note 935 above. The first part of this quota- 
tion is also cited in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:69, and the second part, ibid., 71. 

See above, pp. 403-405, on the former; and pp. 414-415 on the latter. 

Letter to a Friend, v. 105. 

The Visesastava was composed by Mudgaragomin, also known as Udbhatasiddhisvàmin 
(mIho btsun grub rje). On this figure, see Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya 1970. Therc 
are slight discrepancies between this reading and the version found in Derge, T 1109, f. 
3aI—2. 

See Jaini 1979, 130, referring to the “crescent-shaped region (tanuvata), lying beyond 
the celestial realms,’ which is regarded by Jains as the permanent abode of liberated 
souls; also ibid., 270, which mentions the dome-like appearance of the liberated soul 
(isat-praghbharabhumi). Cf. Dundas 2002, 104-105. 

On this distinction becween buddha-word and commentary, see the analysis in, e.g., 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:73-109. | 
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For Jamgon Kongtrul' detailed presentation of these four systems and their permuta- 
tions, see Callahan 2007. 

Sutra of the Descent to Lanka, ch. 2, v. 201 and ch. 10, v. 457. This quotation is cited also 
in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:82. 

On this distinction, see above, p. 420. 

Edward Conze’s pioneering translation of the Abhisamayalamkara (1954), and his com- 
panion edition of Tbe Large Sutra of Perfect Wisdom (1975) offer important insights 
into the structural presentation of the graduated path (/am rim). The essential Sanskrit 
commentaries of Vimuktisena and Haribhadra are presented by Gareth Sparham in his 
four-volume translation of Abhisamayalamkaraloka (1006). 

This quotation is also cited in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:82. 

Sutra of the Lotus, ch. 2, v.54. Cf. Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:83. 

This quotation appears to be paraphrased from Aryadeva’s Lamp Which Subsumes 
Conduct (Caryamelapakapradipa, T 1803), f. 94bs—-7. The passage cited here and 
Tripitakamalas following verses allude to the frequently cited distinction between the 
renunciant conduct of the pious attendants who avoid attachment, the engaged con- 
duct of the bodhisattvas who know the antidote for attachment, and the fearless con- 
duct of the mantrins who are capable of transforming attachment. 

Maitreya, Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle, ch. 11, v. 1a. 

Cf. Collins 1982, 85ff. 

For this reason, Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:83 remarks, following Nagarjuna, chat “the 
paths that are to be traversed until perfect enlightenment are positioned like the rungs 
of a ladder.” 

Vasubandhu, Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 1, v. 3. Cf. Pruden 1998-1990, $7. 

Not located. 

Sthandasthanajnanabala, gnas dang gnas ma yin pa mkhyen pa'i stobs. This is che first of 
the ten powers of a tathagata. See MVT, no. 119; also Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:167. 

It is a matter of some debate as to whether the Buddha expounded the Abhidharma 
directly or implicitly: The Sautrantikas hold the former view, in contrast to the 
Vaibhasikas who attribute the composition of the Abhidharma to elders such as 
Maudgalyáyana. See, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:440. 

This is discussed by Vasubandhu in the Treasury of Phenomenology, v. 30c-d. See Pruden 
1998-1990, 80-81. 

As explained in the Treasury of Phenomenology, the psycho-physical aggregates were 
therefore expounded to address those who are deluded with respect to mental states, 
who are of keen faculties, and whose volition is inclined towards concise explanations. 
The sensory activity fields, by contrast, were expounded to those who are deluded with 
respect to material forms, who are of mediocre faculties and inclined towards moderate 
explanations. The sensory bases were then expounded to those deluded with respect to 
both mental states and material forms, who are of dull faculties and inclined towards 
extensive explanations. See Pruden 1998-1990, 80-81. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 399ff. 

Tib. thun mong ma yin pa ‘khor lo tha mai lugs srid pa nyer [nga la sogs pai rnam gzhag. 
See below, pp. 549-574. | 

This distinction corresponds to that between the two main treatises of Abhidharma in 
Indo-Tibetan Buddhism— the Compendium of Pbenomenology (Abbidbarmasamuccaya, 
T 4049) composed by Asanga and the Treasury of Phenomenology (Abbidbarmakoía, 
T 4089) composed by Vasubandhu. Among the seven canonical Abhidharma texts of 
the Theravada tradition, the corresponding treatise focussing on the relationships and 
distinctions between the aggregates, sensory bases, and activity fields is the Dhatukatha, 
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on which see the English translation by U Narada, Discourse on Elements (1962). A 
useful reference to the canonical and indigenous Tibetan commentarial literature on 
the Treasury of Phenomenology can be found in Drakpa, Inventory of Tibetan Treatises, 
584-588, while www.tbrc.org, T59, offers a more comprehensive listing of Abhidharma 
literature. See also Potter et al 1996 and 2009. 

The text reads dasi. 

This term is often translated as “formations” by Sanskrit and Pali scholars, or else as 
"motivational tendencies” or “factors” by Tiberanists. Edgerton 1953 suggests “predis- 
positions” or “conditionings.” 

Not located. The aggregates are designated here as “compulsively accrued” because 
desire and craving perpetuate the continuation and non-abandonment of future and 
present aggregates, owing to desire for the future and attachment to the present. Sce 
Boin-Webb 2001, 3. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 3. 

The former refers to concrete changes occurring in physical forms that are actually pres- 
ent, i.e., physical objects that are capable of being damaged, while the latter refers to 
imagined forms that can be pointed out— "the imagination of form, through deter- 
mined or undetermined mental conception.” See Boin-Webb 2001, 3. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 4, and Pruden 1998-1990, 68-70. Also see the discussion on the 
primary elements in Guenther 1976, 146—151; Engle 2009, 248-252; and Bodhi 2000, 
237—238. 

On the substratum consciousness (2/aya, kun gzhi), see below, pp. 513-523. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 4-5. Here the subtle material faculties of the eyes and so forth are 
contrasted with their corresponding gross material forms. See also Engle 2009, 252-258; 
and Bodhi 2000, 238-239. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 5; and for the Sanskrit terminology, see Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, $474. For an analysis of derivative matter according to the diverse schools of 
Abhidharma, see Guenther 1976, 151-158. 

According to Jinaputra's Exposition of the Compendium of Phenomenology (Abhidharma- 
samuccayavyakhya, T 4054), vol. Li, f. 122a, these six sub-categories of the twenty-five 
attributes comprise defining characteristics (mtshan nyid), form (dbyibs), degree of ben- 
efit and harm (phan gnod), functional support (byed pa'i rten), functional characteristic 
(byed pai mtshan nyid), and embellishment (7gyan). For an alternative sixfold enumera- 
tion of form, see Nordrang Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist Numeric Terms, 1571. 
SK, 367, reads di for dir. This refers to the context of the Higher Abhidharma of Asanga 
specifically, in contrast to the tradition represented by Vasubandhu. 

The Higher Abhidharma tradition of Asanga does not accept the Sarvastivada view 
posited by Vasubandhu, for example, that apperceived but intangible forms arising 
from past impulses exist substantially throughout the three times. On this distinction 
between imputed and substantial existents, see below, pp. 495-496. Among more 
recent sources elucidating the points raised in Jamgon Kongtrul’s presentation of the 
aggregates, mention should be made of the works of his contemporary, the Jonangpa 
scholar Banda Gelek Gyatso. The latter's Ascertaining the General Meaning of the Col- 
lected Topics, entitled Precious Lamp Clarifying All Phenomena (bsDus grva'i spyi don 
rnam par nges pa chos thams cad kyi mtshan nyid rab tu gsal bar byed pa rin po chei 
sgron me) and his Necklace of Youthful Clear Intelligence Analyzing the Psycho-physical 
Aggregates, entitled Jewel Garland of Eloquence (Phung po [nga'i rnam par dbye ba blo 
gsal gzhon nuit mgul rgyan legs bshad nor bu'i phreng ba) are particularly useful for their 
examination of Abhidharma terminology. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 5, mentions only three: pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent forms. 
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The Yogacara Level ( Yogacarabhumi,T 4035, Dg. T. Sems tsam, vol. Tshi, f. 34a) enumer- 
ates the four categories of sound as (1) virtuous (Zge ba), (2) non-virtuous (zi dge ba), (3) 
obscured and ethically neutral or unspecified (dsgribs la lung du ma bstan pa), and (4) 
unobscured and ethically unspecified (ma bsgribs la lung du ma bstan pa). See Nordrang 
Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist Numeric Terms, 563. 

Boin-Webb 2001, s. For alternative discussions on this and variant Abhidharma notions 
of sound, see Engle 2009, 258-259, and Guenther 1976, 158-159. 

SK, 368, reads nga ba for ngar ba. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 5-6; also Engle 2009, 259, and Guenther 1976, 159-160, who inter- 
prets the latter to include natural, accidental, and changing odors. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 6; also Engle 2009, 259, and Guenther 1976, 160. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 6, adds heat or warmth, which would increase the overall number to 
twenty-three, but warmth should be included, as it is in the following paragraph. 
Boin-Webb 2001, 6. 

A different sixfold classification of tangible sensations is mentioned in the Yogacara 
Level ( Yogacarabhumi, T 4035, Dg. T. Sems tsam, vol. Tshi, f. 35a), comprising (1) tan- 
gible sensations of happiness (bde ba), (2) tangible sensations of sorrow (sdug bsngal), 
(3) tangible sensations inducing neither sorrow nor happiness (sdug bsngal ba yang ma 
yin bde ba yang ma yin pa), (4) tangible sensations that are co-emergent or instinctive 
(han cig skyes pa), (s) tangible sensations that are disharmonious (mi mihun pa'i phyogs 
su bsdus pa), and (6) tangible sensations of softness (mnyen par bsdus pa). See Nordrang 
Orgyan, Compendium of Buddhist Numeric Terms, 1591. 

On tangible objects, see also Engle 2009, 259—262, and Guenther 1976, 160—165. 

Cf. Engle 2009, 263-264. 

Meditation on the human form as a skeleton, in order to generate renunciation and 
progress towards the first meditative concentration, is discussed in, e.g., Nanamoli 1979, 
198—199; also Bodhi 2000, 333. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 6; also Engle 2009, 264. Specifically on the meditative stabilities 
associated with the ten consummations of the colors and elements (krtsnayatana, Pali 
kasina), see Nanamoli 1979, 122-184; also Guenther 1976, 116—119. 

Engle 2009, 263-264, and 359-360, prefers the terms "indicated" and “resisted.” Sthi- 
ramati points out that the first category capable of being revealed and obstructed is 
exemplified by visual objects, the second is exemplified by auditory, olfactory, gustatory, 
and tangible sense objects as well as all five sense faculties, and the third is exemplified 
by mental forms, associated with the sensory activity field of phenomena. 

Cf. Engle 2009, 367-368. The former include presently existing forms but not those of 
the past or future, as well as the five sense faculties anda portion of the four sense objects 
(excluding sound, bodily excretions, fluids, and the roots of hair, teeth, etc.). The latter 
are said to include mental forms, sounds, bodily excretions, fluids, etc. 

Sce Engle 2009, 368-369. The former include, for example, the eye which shares its 
visual object with visual consciousness, the ear which shares its auditory object with 
auditory consciousness, and so forth. The latter include the same categories on occasions 
when the sense faculties are divorced from their respective consciousnesses. Absence of 
a shared support implies that there is no cross-over between the categories themselves. 
I.e., this also implicitly includes feelings that are compounded by hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and touching. See Boin-Webb 2001, 6. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 7. For a more general discussion on feeling (tshor ba), cf. Engle 2009, 
267—271, and Guenther 1976, 37-39. 

SK, 371, here reads rna ba'i bsdus te (“aurally compounded"). See Boin-Webb 2001, 7. 
SK, 371, here includes a passage of scribal repetition, commencing with mtshan ma dang 
bras pai du shes on line 16 and ending with sas bsdus pai du shes on linc 19. 
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Boin-Webb 2001, 7-8. For a general interpretation of perception (du shes), see Engle 

2009, 271—272, and Guenther 1976, 39- 41. 

Cf. the detailed exposition of formative predispositions given by Sthiramati in Engle 

2009, 273-326. 

On the eight modes of consciousness, see below, pp. 511-530. 

The fifty-one mental states are all enumerated below, pp. 496-506. 

Friedmann 1984, 40- 41. 

The first of these texts is translated in Engle 2009, 229—244, and the latter on 245-369. 

The appendix also provides the Tibetan translation of Vasubandhu’s text along with a 

reconstruction of the Sanskrit. See also Anacker 1984, 49-82, and particularly p. 72, 

which refers to the apparent amalgam of the aggregates on the basis of "time, scries, 

aspects, developments, and sense objects.” 

Engle 2009, 27 4. 

Cf. Pruden 1998—1990, 205-206; also Engle 2009, 473n177. 

For a detailed discussion on the five aspects of concomitance and their contradictions 

from the perspective of Mind Only, see Zilung Panchen Sakya Chokden’s Exegesis of 

the Compendium of Phenomenology entitled Ocean Waves Upholding Yogacara (mNgon 

pa kun btus pa'i rnam bshad rnal "byor spyod gzung rgya mtshoii rlabs phreng), pp. 53. 

Cf. also Sthiramati's Commentary on the Treasury of Phenomenology entitled Meaning- 

ful Reality (Abhidharmakosabhasyatikatattvartha, T 4421, vol. Tho), ff. 277a-280a; 

and the discussion on the concomitance of time, where contrasting Vaibhasika and 

Cittamatra positions are given, in Chim Lobzang Drak’s Ocean of Eloquence Elucidat- 

ing Phenomenology (Chos mngon pa gsal byed legs pas bshad pa'i raya mtsho), pp. 116-117. 

These contrasting positions are summarized in Chapter 11 of Upa Losal's Exegetical 

Treasury of Philosophical Systems (Grub mtha’ rnam par bshad pa'i mdzod) (Thimphu: 

Kunzang Topgyel and Mani Dorji, 1979), pp. 174-175: 
There are two interpretations concerning the relationship between mind and 
mental states, one holding that they are different [in substance] and the other 
holding thar they are identical. The former is the view of Asanga and so forth, 
who hold that if mental states were not substantially existent, feelings and per- 
ceptions would also lack substantial existence, and therefore the structure of the 
five psycho-physical aggregates would be unascertained. Also, an efficient cause 
that lacks particulars could not distinguish its result as being either substantially 
existent or substantially non-existent. Also, if mental states possessed attributes 
that are dissimilar to mind, they would be substantially existent, but if they did 
not they could not even be provisionally different. Furthermore, the scriptures 
say that mind is afflicted by desire and purified by faith. Therefore, to be brief, it 
is because the five aggregates would be deranged, an efficient cause would have no 
particulars, circumstantial differences would be inadmissible, and the scriptures 
would be contradicted that the opposite view [of identical substance] is unten- 
able. The latter view, which holds that mind and mental states are identical in 
substance, is maintained by Sántaraksita, who claimed scriptural authority, and 
by Dharmakirti, who said that other minds can be appreciated because they arc 
identical in nature and not different. In this latter view, the nature of mind com- 
prises feelings from the experiential perspective, perceptions from the reductionist 
perspective, and attention, etc., from the object-oriented perspective. 

Also, on Santaraksita’s position with regard to mind and mental states, sec Blumenthal 

2004, 81ff; and Padmakara Translation Group 2005, 216-217. In his Auto-commen- 

tary on the Ornament of Madhyamaka (Madhyamakalamkaravrtti, T 3885), f. 64b, 

Santaraksita refers only obliquely to this identity in the expression “mind together with 

its cluster of mental states" (sens byung tshogs dang bras pai sems). Dharmakirti’s position, 
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suggested in the first part of his Exposition of Valid Cognition (Pramanavarttika, T 
4210), is summarized by Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, Great Dictionary of Dungkar, 2060, 
as follows: 
Mind and mental states are substance because they are entities, and substantially 
existent with respect to an individual mind. Mental states are formed from the 
substance of mind. The mental states and mind arc exclusively established as one, 
in a symbiotic relationship, on the basis of their single substance. There are no 
objectifiable mental states apart from the mind; nor is there an objectifiable mind 
apart from the mental states. Therefore, while an individual mind is established 
to have many distinctive and dissimilar aspects, the mind and its mental states are 
not separately established as different in substance. 
On the other hand, Candrakirti’s comments negating this identity are made towards 
the end of ch. 6 of his Auto-commentary on the Introduction to Madhyamaka 
(Madhyamakavatarabhasya, T 3862), ff. 3012 and 348b, and in the root verses (vv. 
48ff.). See also Padmakara Translation Group 2002, 74ff. Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, 
Great Dictionary, 2057, summarizes the position of Candrakirti and Asanga as follows: 
If mind and mental states were not different in substance, the definitive sequence 
of the five aggregates would not hold because feeling and perception would not be 
different from mind (=consciousness]; and if these two were of a single substance, 
they could not have a concomitant causal basis. Also if non-virtuous and virtuous 
mental states were identical, the mind would turn to both virtue and non-virtue 
in accord with its essential nature. Therefore one should know that these are dif- 
ferent. As for the distinction between them, mind perceives the essential nature 
of its objects through its own power, whereas mental states perceive its attributes 
through their own power. 
On these contrasting positions regarding mind and its mental states in general, cf. Bar- 
ron 2007, 92-95; also Waldron 2003, 57-59. 


74 These comments by Asanga arc found in the Summation of Ascertainment from the 
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Yogacara Level ( Yogacarabhumiviniscayasamgrahani, T 4038), vol. 1, ff. 76b—77a, where 
he remarks that the bundlingof the aggregates (1) establishes the identity of many diverse 
aspects (bdag nyid sna tshogs mang poi don), and in addition it (2) facilitates engagement 
with interactive objects (phan tshun dres pa'i dngos pos jug pai don), (3) manifestly gath- 
ers these objects together (gcig tu mngon par bsdus pa'i don), (4) facilitates the increase 
and decrease of mental luminosity ( ^el ba dang "bri pa'i don), (5) facilitates the arising 
of sense objects in the case of the aggregate of physical forms (yul de dang der skye bat 
don), and (6) facilitates conceptualization with regard to referential objects in the case 
of the other four aggregates (dmigs pa la rnam par rtogs pa'i don). He asserts that while 
the mental aggregates might be held from the Mind Only (Cittamatra) perspective to be 
identical in substance, this cannot be the case for mental states because six faults (skyon 
drug) would arise with regard to the hierarchical arrangement of the psycho-physical 
aggregates and their five functions. If mental states and mind were not substantially dif- 
ferent, not only would this structure be deranged because feeling and perception could 
not be differentiated from mind, but the five particular circumstances (gnas skabs kyi bye 
brag Inga) through which they function would be ineffective. Similarly, the six modes 
of engaged consciousness have their different functional circumstances and objects of 
reference. 

Asanga also points out in Summation of Ascertainment from the Yogacara Level, vol. 1, 
f. 77a f., that differentiation between the circumstances of the aggregates is applicable 
in cases where they relate to material things owing to the transformations that may 
occur, as in the production of milk, curd, and butter from a common source, but not 
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so in the case of immaterial things, where, in the absence of an efficient cause (byed pai 
rgyu), transformations of mental states and circumstances are not possible. He goes on 
to say that the view that would identify “mind only” (cittamatra) as a substance runs 
contrary to the scriptures because it would contradict attested processes pertaining to 
the sequential purification of the dissonant mental states of desire, hatred, and delusion. 
The presentation of fifty-one mental states accords with Asanga’s interpretation in con- 
trast to the position of Vasubandhu, which is oudined below, Pp. 544-545, and that of 
the Abhidhammasangaha, which enumerates fifty-two distinct mental states. See Engle 
2009, 274-312; also Guenther 1976, 30-96; Lusthaus 2002, 542-543; and Bodhi 2000, 
78-99. 

These five ever-present mental states are discussed in detail below, pp. 496-497. 

The primary and subsidiary dissonant mental states are enumerated individually below, 
pp. 499-506. 

All these subcategories of mental states are outlined below. pp. 496-506. Cf. the distri- 
bution of the mental states that may arise in virtuous, non-virtuous, and neutral engage- 
ment, as described in Pruden 1998-1990, 196—198. 

On the meaning of object-universals, see above, p. 123 and p. 145. 

See, e.g., the Vaibhasika view as represented by Vasubandhu, in Pruden 1998-1990, 198. 
Engle 2009, 313. Sthiramati’s distinction, however, is made between substantial and 
imputed existents on the basis of their respective association and non-association with 
mind, and not within the category of mental states associated with mind. In his Com- 
mentary on the Treasury of Phenomenology entitled Meaningful Reality (Abhidharma- 
kosabhasyatikatattvartha, vol. Do), ff. 147b-148a, he makes a similar distinction 
between substantial and imputed existence in relation to the aggregates in general. 

The analysis presented in this and the preceding paragraph may derive from Chim 
Lobzang Drak, Ocean of Eloquence Elucidating Phenomenology, pp. 117-118, where it 
is claimed to represent the Cittamatra classification of mental states rather than that of 
the Vaibhasika. Upa Losal, Exegetical Treasury of Philosophical Systems, p. 129, defines a 
contrasting Vaibhàsika position, holding only five mental states (non-delusion, wrong 
view, inattentiveness, recollection, and distraction) to be imputed or non-substantial, 
and all the other forty-six to be substantial. 

These form the subject matter of works such as Banda Gelek Gyatso’s Exegesis Elucidat- 
ing the Systematic Presentation of the Eighty Natural Dissonant Mental States, entitled 
Mirror That Discloses Their Meaning (Rang bzhin brgyad cui rnam bzhag gsal bar bshad 
pa don rab tu gsal ba'i me long). The eighty "natural states of conceptual thought” com- 
prise forty dissonant mental states based on desire, thirty-three based on hatred, and 
seven based on delusion. For complete enumerations, see Nordrang Orgyan, Compen- 
dium of Buddhist Numeric Terms, 3624-3625. 

See Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary, 6142. The mental states are enumerated differ- 
ently in the different traditions of Abhidharma. See Guenther 1976, 96, and the con- 
trasting charts on 260-266; also the chart in Lusthaus 2002, 542-553; and Bodhi 2000, 
79 and 379-380. For a detailed analysis in Tibetan, see also Chim Lobzang Drak, Ocean 
of Eloquence Elucidating Phenomenology, pp. 119—131. 

Vasubandhus Thirty Verses, v. 3. Cf. Anacker 1984, 186; and Cook 1999, 378. 
Boin-Webb 2001, 9. 

See the detailed discussion of the five ever-present mental states in Engle 2009, 274- 
277; also Cook 1999, 68-72; Guenther 1976, 30-48; and Bodhi 2000, 78- 81. 

Thirty Verses, v. 10. Cf. Anacker 1984, 187, and Cook 1999, 379. 

Sec above, p. 431. 

For Jamgon Kongtrul's presentation of the four truths (caturaryasatya)—suffering, its 
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cause, the path leading to the cessation of suffering, and the actual cessation of suffering, 
which are the foundation of the Buddhist spiritual path, see Callahan 2007, 89-122. 
On these five objcct-determining mental states, see also Boin-Webb 2001, 9; also Engle 
2009, 277-281; and Cook 1999, 164-172. 

Thirty Verses, v. 11. Anacker 1984, 187; also Cook 1999, 379. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 9-10; also Engle 2009, 281-291; and Cook 1999, 172-184. 

Thirty Verses, vv. 11-12. Anacker 1984, 187; and Cook 1999, 379. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 11-12; also Engle 2009, 291-295 and 302-303; Cook 1999, 185-186. 
Cf. the presentation in Engle 2009, 292-295. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 12-13; also Engle 2009, 296-302; and Cook 1999, 186ff. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 14-15. 

Bodhi 1978, 65-80, and the commentary on 125-185. Among the four views positing 
eternalism (Sasvatavada, rtag smra ba) of the world and the self, three are based on the 
yogic recollection of past lives and one on reason. Among the four views of partial 
eternalism (ekasyasasvatavada, kha cig rtag smra ba) three are theistic or polytheistic 
and consider sentient beings to be eternal, while one is rationalistic, considering only 
formative predispositions to be eternal. Among the two views of fortuitous origin 
(adhityasamutpannavada, rgyu med smra ba), one refers to the yogin’s experience of 
spontaneity of consciousness and the other to the reasoning of ordinary persons who 
cannot discern past lives. Among the four views on finitude (antanantavada, mtha’ldan 
smra ba) there are those holding the world and the self to be finite, infinite, both, or nei- 
ther. Lastly, the four views of equivocation (amaraviksepavada, mtha’ mi spong smra ba) 
include prevaricators who (1) fear making false statements, (2) fear giving way to desire 
or aversion, (3) fear challenges and refutations, and (4) prevaricate due to dullness and 
stupidity. 

See Bodhi 1978, 80-88, and the commentary on 185-204. Among them, the sixteen 
views holding the self to be percipient after death (samjnivada, du shes yod smra) include 
those holding the immortal self to be percipient and also material, immaterial, both 
material and immaterial, neither material not immaterial, finite, infinite, both finite and 
infinite, neither finite nor infinite, of uniform perception, of diversified perception, of 
limited perception, of boundless perception, of exclusive happiness, of exclusive suffer- 
ing, of both happiness and suffering, and of neither happiness nor suffering. 

As for the eight views on the non-percipience of the self after death (asamjnivada, 
du shes med smra), they hold the immortal self to be non-percipient and also material, 
immaterial, both material and immaterial, finite, infinite, both finite and infinite, and 
neither finite nor infinite. 

The eight views on neither percipient nor non-percipient immortality (maivasam- 

jninasamjnivada, gnyis min brgyad) include those holding the immortal self to be 
neither percipient nor non-percipient after death, and in addition material, immate- 
rial, both material and immaterial, neither material nor immaterial, finite, infinite, 
both finite and infinite, and neither finite nor infinite. The seven views on nihilism 
(uccedavada, chad par smra ba) include those maintaining that the self is annihilated 
at che moment of death, in seven possible ways—through its identity with the physical 
body, and through its identity with the god-realms of the world-systems of desire and 
form, and the four levels of the world-system of formlessness. 

Lastly, the five views concerning the attainment of liberation in this lifetime (drsți- 
aharmanirvanavada, tshe di nyid la grol lta) hold that, rather than the final nirvana of 
Buddhist practice, liberation may be attained without relinquishing the physical body 
and by means of hedonism and through the four meditative concentrations. 

Verse Summation of the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness, ch. 25, v. 4. 
On these non-Buddhist views, see above, pp. 403-415. The Vatsiputriya, though classed 
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among the schools of the Lesser Vehicle, are subjected to severe criticism by Vasubandhu 
on account of their ambivalent positions. See Pruden 1998-1990, 1314-1341. 

C£. the brief comment in Boin-Webb 2001, 14, and the summation of these arguments 
offered by Sthiramati in Engle 2009, 296-301. 

Thirty Verses, vv. 12-14. Anacker 1984, 187, and Cook 1999, 379. 

SK, 381, reads rnam tshe for rnam gYeng—a scribal error repeating rnam tshe. 

The eight worldly concerns (chos brgyad) comprise profit, loss, pleasure, pain, fame, 
defamation, praise, and blame. See, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 2:162. 

On the subsidiary dissonant mental states, see Boin- Webb 2001, 15-18; also Engle 2009, 
303-310, and Cook 1999, 196-209. 

Thirty Verses, v. 14. Cf. Boin-Webb 2001, 18; also Engle 2009, 310-312; Cook 1999, 
210-218; and on ideation and scrutiny specifically, see Guenther 1976, 49-51. 

These disassociated formative dispositions are discussed in greater derail in Chim Lob- 
zang Drak, Ocean of Eloquence Elucidating Phenomenology, pp. 131-168. 

Tib. du byas kyi gnas skabs. 

It is not immediately apparent that Upa Losal did in fact consider the disassociated for- 
mative predispositions to be distinct from physical forms, mind, and mental states. See 
his comments, Exegetical Treasury of Philosophical Systems, ch. 9, pp. 135-138, where the 
disassociated formative predispositions are summarized; also p. 140, where he assigns 
them to one aspect of the aggregate of formative predispositions; and ch. 11, p. 175, 
where he designates them as “circumstances pertaining to mind and mental states” (sems 
dang sems las byung ba'i gnas skabs). 

Zenkar Rinpoche suggests that this citation may possibly derive from the two-volume 
Chariot of Enlightened Activity (Karma shing rta), authored by Karma Trinlepa II 
(Karma phrin las pa gnyis pa). Other extant texts by him include a treatise entitled 
Ornaments of Speech: Well-known Ornamental Proverbs Based on the Mirror of Poetics 
(Tshig rgyan snyan ngag gi bstan bcos me long rgyan gyi dper brjod bklags pas kun shes). 
He is to be differentiated from the earlier Karma Trinlepa (1456-1539), a grammarian, 
also known as Pelkhang Ngawang Chokyi Gyatso, who composed a commentary on 
Karmapa III's Profound Inner Meaning (Zab mo nang don) and summarized the views of 
Karmapa VII Chodrak Gyatso (1454-1506) in his Replies to Doctrinal Questions (Dris 
lan). On the latter, see Brunnhólzl 2009, 117, and the biography in Kozhul Drakpa 
Jungne and Gyalwa Lobzang Khedrub, eds., Lexicon of the Learned and Accomplished 
Masters Who Successively Appeared in the Land of Snows (Gangs can mkhas grub rim byon 
ming mdzod), 1001-1002; also Stearns 2002, 63, and the bibliographical entries on p. 
280 of that work. 

Thanks to Karl Brunnholzl (email communication 29 March 2010) for his suggestions 
concerning this passage. 

See the translations of Vasubandhus treatise in Anacker 1984, 70-71, and Engle 2009, 
229-244. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 18-21. 

On this distinction, see Anacker 1984, 78-79, notes 16-18; Pruden 1998-1990, 206- 
211; also Guenther 1976, 178-179; and Waldron 2003, 72-73. 

See above, pp. 434-437 and p. 508; also Engle 2009, 314-316. 

Engle 2009, 316—318; also Anacker 1984, 70-71. 

Engle 2009, 318-319. 

These three kinds of deeds (las gsu»z) comprise deeds whose fruit will be experienced in 
this life (thong chos myong gyur gyi las), deeds whose fruit will be experienced in the 
next life (skyes nas myong gyur gyi las), and deeds whose fruits will be experienced in 
other subsequent lives (lan grangs gzhan du myong gyur gyi las). Cf. Engle 2009, 319. 
Engle 2009, 319-320, and Anacker 1984, 71. 
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SK, 384, reads ingar ma byung for sngar ma byung. On this sec also Anacker 1984, 71, 
and Engle 2009, 320. 

Anacker 1984, 71; also Engle 2009, 322. 

SK, 385, reads bcu gcig for bcu gnyis. 

Cf. Engle 2009, 322-323. 

Anacker 1984, 71; also Engle 2009, 323-324. 

The remaining formative predispositions disassociated with mind and mental states are 
described in Boin-Webb 2001, 20-21, and Engle 2009, 324-326. 

Cf. the relevant discussion on non-associated formative predispositions in Pruden 
1998-1990, 206ff. 

The eight modes of consciousness (tshogs brgyad) are all explained below. Among them, 
the first six, which are collectively known as “engaged consciousness” (praurttivijnana, 
jug pai rnam shes) represent the range of consciousness known to exponents of the 
Vaibhasika and Sautrantika systems; whereas the full eight, including additionally 
the dissonant mental consciousness (Klistamanovijriana, nyon yid vnam shes) and 
the substratum consciousness (4layavijndna, kun gzhii rnam shes) are known within 
the philosophical systems of the Greater Vehicle, espoused by the Madhyamika and 
Cittamatrin. For Jamgon Kongtrul interpretation of all these four systems, sec Cal- 
lahan 2007. Among the latter two systems, a distinction is made here between the 
Madhyamika who regard consciousness as “ordinary” and the Citramatrin who regard 
it as “extraordinary.” 

Cf. the distinctions drawn between these terms in Keenan 2003, 17. 

SK, 387, here reads rgyun stug for rgyan stug. 

For a detailed exposition of the substratum consciousness, also sometimes known as the 
storehouse consciousness or the consciousness of the ground-of-all (zlayavijiana, kun 
gzhit rnam par shes pa), sec Schmithausen 1987 and Waldron 2003; also Cook 1999, 
47-111. For an explanation of its defining characteristics, see also Keenan 2003, 19-21; 
and Sthiramati' interpretation as rendered in Engle 2009, 328-335. Among the two 
identifiable facets of the substratum consciousness, the seminal aspect is also known as 
the potential or consequential aspect (nisyandabhaga, rgyu mthun pai cha). 

Tib. thog ma med pai dus kyi bag chags la brten nas sa bon yong; su smin par gyur pa i kun 
gzhi. See Boin-Webb 2001, 21; also Engle 2009, 328-330, and Anacker 1984, 71-72. 
Cf. Cook 1999, 44-56; and Chatterjee 1971, 18-19. 

For a detailed explanation of such demonstrations, see Keenan 2003, 24-32. 

Cf. Engle 2009, 329-330. l 

Sthiramati (in Engle 2009, 331-335) reiterates this dependence of formless meditative 
absorption on the substratum consciousness, and goes on to show how erroneously con- 
structed arguments are incapable of eliminating the seeds of dissonant mental states. See 
also Waldron 2003, 179. 

See the account of these dual processes in Engle 2009, 338—342; and especially in Wal- 
dron 2003, 101-127. The latter work also includes a translated extract (pp. 178-189) 
from the Summation of Ascertainment from the Yogacara Level, in which it is explained 
that engagement with the objective referent (alambanapravrrtti) encompasses both the 
indiscernible receptacle world and the internal propensities chat are actually discerned 
(Waldron 2003, 179). Engagement by means of association (samprayogapravrtti) with 
the five ever-present mental states is also discussed (ibid., 180-181). 

Cook 1999, 68-72; also Waldron 2003, 180-181. 

SK, 388, reads mdung for gdung. 

Engagement based on interacting conditions (anyonyapratyayatapravrtti) is termed 
"reciprocal conditionality" by Waldron 2003, 181-182. 

Cf. the explanation of concurrent engagement in Waldron 2003, 182-185. 
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On this function of the substratum consciousness, nurturing the seeds of this life 
and projecting them into the subsequent life, see Engle 2009, 338-340; also Waldron 
2003, 182, and Chatterjec 1971, 18-19. A Tibetan description of the intermediate states 
(antarabhava, bar do) in the cycle of life, death, and rebirth is found in Dorje 2005. 
This process of reversal with reference to the substratum consciousness is discussed in 
Engle 2009, 340-342, and Waldron 2003, 185-189. See also Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:340. On the transformation of the substratum consciousness into the mirror-like pris- 
tine cognition, among the five aspects of pristine cognition, see Karmapa Rangjung 
Dorje’s Treatise Distinguishing Consciousness and Pristine Cognition (rNam shes ye shes 
‘byed pai bstan bcos), p. 327; and the commentary by Jamgon Kongtrul entitled Orna- 
ment of the Enlightened Intention of Rangjung | Dorje] (Rang byung dgongs pai rgyan), 
p- 366. The relevant passages are translated in Brunnhólzl 2009, 364 (root text) and 
292—294 (commentary). Cf. Cook 1999, 347-349. 

See, e.g., Pruden 1998-1990, 1021; and on this attainment, Cook 1999, 341-345; also 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:226-227. 

On the three natures, see below, pp. 563-574. 

Cf. the more detailed explanation of “appropriating consciousness, presented by Sthi- 
ramati in Engle 2009, 341-342. 

Cf. the synonyms for the substratum consciousness enumerated in Cook 1999, 81-82. 
Keenan 2003, ch. 1, v. 12, p. 17; also Waldron 2003, 130-131. 

These eight reasons (rnam grangs brgyad) for the existence of the substratum are posited 
almost at the start of Asangas Summation of Ascertainment from the Yogacara Level, 
where he asserts that if there were no substratum (1) it would be impossible for con- 
sciousness to assume [new] states of birth (gnas len pa mi srid pa); (2) it would be impos- 
sible for consciousness to enter into its initial engagement (dang po ‘jug pa mi srid pa); 
(3) it would be impossible for consciousness to engage with clarity (gsal bar Jug pa mi 
srid pa); (4) it would be impossible for the seeds themselves to exist (sa bon nyid mi srid 
pa); (s) the impact of past actions would be impossible (las mi srid pa); (6) physical 
sensations would be impossible (lus kyi tshor ba mi srid pa); and (8) consciousness would 
not be able to transmigrate at death (rnam shes chi ‘pho mi srid pa). Cf. also the initial 
verses found in ch. 1 of Asanga's Summary of the Greater Vehicle (Mabayanasamgraha, T 
4048) translated in Keenan 2003, 13-17, on which see Waldron 2003, 130 and 102-107. 
Here, the eight proofs of the substratum consciousness enumerated in the Summation 
of Ascertainment are discussed. A more elaborate argument for the existence of the sub- 
stratum consciousness is also presented in Cook 1999, 83-111. 

The implication here is that only buddhas and bodhisattvas on the irreversible levels 
have the capacity to reverse the subtle distribution of propensities within the substratum 
consciousness. 

See Waldron 2003, 140-146, based on ch.1, vv. 29-57, of Asanga's Summary of the 
Greater Vehicle, in Keenan 2003, 24-33. 

The substratum consciousness is characterized by impermanence and constant 
dynamic— regeneration and ripening of propensities. On those phenomena such as 
space which are characterized as permanent and uncompounded, see above, pp. 535-537. 
Cf. the explanation of perfuming or permeation in Keenan 2003, 19-20. 

This is a well-known metaphor for the production of results similar in class to their 
seeds. See Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary, 7079, on the analogy presented in the 
Satra of the Shoots of Rice (Sálistambasutra, T 210) and its commentaries, including 
those by Nagarjuna (T 3985-3986). The distinction between external and internal 
seeds is explained in ch.1 of Asanga’s Summary of the Greater Vehicle. See Keenan 2003, 
22-23, V. 25. 

The enumeration of the six kinds of seed (sa bon rnam pa drug) is mentioned in Khewang 
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Yeshe Gyatsos Exegetical Memorandum on the Ascertainment of Great Madhyamaka 
according to the Most Extensive Teachings of the Supreme Vehicle (Theg mchog shin tu rgyas 
pa'i dbu ma chen po rnam par nges pai rnam bshad kyi zin bris), p. 147. This text (on 
which see below, note 241) is Jamgon Kongtrul's principal source for the later chapters 
of Book Six, Part Two on phenomenology according to the final promulgation of the 
Buddhas teachings. 

SK, 391, reads rang bzhin yi for rang bzhin yis. Sec the root verses, p. 36. 

Cook 1999, 259-260, alludes to the views of Dignaga with regard to the complex rela- 
tionship between the seeds and the modes of consciousness. The same text, pp. 56-57, 
summarizes these five characteristics of seeds or propensities as follows: they are instan- 
taneous, serial, morally determinate, originating from multiple conditions, and produc- 
ing results similar in type. In Asanga's Summary of the Greater Vehicle, six attributes or 
qualities of the seeds are enumerated, viz., momentariness, simultaneity with results, 
sequential continuity, determinate status, dependence on causes, and productivity of 
special results. See Keenan 2003, 22-25, v. 25. Jamgon Kongtrul’s actual words may 
imply that Dignaga’s treatises on Buddhist logic (T 4203-4209) refer explicitly to the 
six seeds and their five natural properties, but I have been unable to find any such com- 
ments in these works, even in the most likely source, Examination of Objects of Refer- 
ence (Alambanapariksa, T 4205-4206), or in his Essential Lamp Commentary on the 
Treasury of Phenomenology (Abhidharmakosavrttimarmadipa, T 4095). 

See Asanga's Summary of the Greater Vehicle, as translated in Keenan 2003, 20, v. 19. 
See Summary of the Greater Vehicle, v. 16, as translated in Keenan 2003, 20. 

For Jamgon Kongtrul’s restatement of the Sautrantika tenets, see Callahan 2007, 
132—135. 

In his Door Illuminating the Hundred Teachings of the Greater Vehicle (Theg pa chen poi 
chos braya gsal pa'i sgoí bstan bcos, T 4063), translated from Chinese. Sce also Cook 
1999, 51-52. 

For a more detailed analysis of the dissonant mental consciousness, see Cook 1999, 
113—152; also Waldron 2003, 146-150 and 182-183. 

On all these unwholesome or negative mental states, see above, pp. 499-506. Cf. Cook 
1999, 131—132, and Engle 2009, 341. 

This implies that for realized arhats, the dissonant mental consciousness is no longer 
active, whereas it continues to function in the case of those who have not yer reached 
the path of no-morc-learning. See also Engle 2009, 341-342. 

On this transformation, see Karmapa Rangjung Dorje's Treatise Distinguishing Con- 
sciousness and Pristine Cognition, 327; and the commentary by Jamgon Kongtrul enti- 
tled Ornament of the Enlightened Intention of Rangjung, 366. The relevant passages are 
also translated in Brunnhólzl 2009, 364—365 (root text) and 294-296 (commentary). 
Cf. Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:231-237; also Cook 1999, 348-349. For Asangas exposi- 
tion of the bodhisattva levels, cf. Keenan 2003, 79—83; and more generally, Williams 
1989, 204-214. 

See, for example, Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 4, pp. 146-147. 
Tib. rigs pai rnam grangs drug. These are enumerated in Asanga’s Summary of the Greater 
Vehicle (Mahayanasamgraha), ch. 1, as follows: (1) If there were no dissonant mental 
consciousness, delusion devoid of other dissonant mental states would be impossible. 
(2) Dissonanc mental states would have no locus or support on the analogy of the five 
sensory consciousnesses which have their own supports in the sense organs. (3) Think- 
ing would be impossible if there were no dissonant mental consciousness. (4) There 
would be no difference between non-conceptual meditative stability and the meditative 
stability that destroys thought because dissonant mental consciousness is present in the 
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former but not in the latter. (5) Unconscious gods who have attained such meditative 

stabilities would have no self-pride or belief in self because they would be perfect, if 

there were no dissonant mental consciousness. (6) Self-attachment would only arise in 

negative states and not in good or neutral states if there were no dissonant mental con- 

sciousness. See the translation in Keenan 2003, 15-16. The same listing is also alluded to 

in Cook 1999, 144-152. 

Treasury of Phenomenology, v. 17a—-b. For an alternative translation and Vasubandhu's 

interpretation, see Pruden 1998-1990, 75. 

This point is made in Karmapa Rangjung Dorje's Profound Inner Meaning, ch. 1, p. 4; 

and in the auto-commentary, ch.r, p. 80. The former states that “the immediate condi- 

tion is the immediate [mentation] that remains once any of the [six modes of engaged 

consciousness], including the sixth or mental consciousness, have ceased” (de ma thag 

pat rkyen zhes pa/ gang gang gags pa de ma thag/ yin te drug pai yid dang bcas). The latter 

elucidates that 
The immediate condition in respect of the six modes [of engaged consciousness], 
including the sixth or mental consciousness, is explained to be the immediate con- 
sciousness that remains when any aspect of the six modes of consciousness has 
ceased, and it is identical with the sensory base of the mental faculty, endowed 
with the potent propensities of the substratum, capable of subsequent regenera- 
tion. This same consciousness is the immediate condition for the corresponding 
[modes of engaged consciousness] that subsequently arise. It is through this con- 
dition that the six modes of engaged consciousness are subsequently regenerated, 
following their cessation, without the intervention of any other cognition. 

It is unclear who the author implies would have held this opinion. Thanks to Karl 

Brunnhólzl (email communication, 29 March 2010) for his observations on this passage. 

The immediate mentation (de ma thag pa'i yid) that remains after any of the six modes 

of engaged consciousness cease to function has a dual purpose, triggering their sub- 

sidence into the substratum and their subsequent re-emergence as dissonant mental 

consciousness and so forth. See Karmapa Rangjung Dorje, Treatise Distinguishing Con- 

sciousness and Pristine Cognition, pp. 326—327; and the discussion in Jamgon Kongtrul, 

Ornament of the Enlightened Intention of Rangjung, pp. 356-364; also Brunnhólzl 

2009, 109-113, and the translations on pp. 363-364 (root verses), and pp. 282-286 

(commentary). 

Brunnhólzl 2009, 109-110, similarly contrasts the stainless and afflicted aspects of 

mentation. 

C£. the elaborate description of the six modes of engaged consciousness presented in 

Cook 1999, 153-229. On the functionality of the four conditions, see also Lusthaus 

2002, 496—507. 

Sec above, pp. 525-556. 

See above, note 175. 

This interpretation derives from Asangas Yogacara Level (Yogácarabhbumi, T 4035), vol. 

Tshi, f. 3a- b. 

While the actual verses cited here have not yet been located, the interpretation of the 

verses and the preceding sentence derives from Asanga's Yogacára Level ( Yogacarabhumi), 

vol. Tshi, ff. 64-67a. A similar interpretation is also found in Jinaputra’s Exegesis of 

the Compendium of Phenomenology (Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya, T 4053), vol. Li, É 

103b. 

Thirty Verses, v.15. Anacker 1984, 187; Cook 1999, 380. 

Anacker 1984, 187; also Cook 1999, 221-227. 

On this distinction, see also Pruden 1998-1990, 109-111. 
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A flavor of this complexity can be found in Pruden 1998-1990, 83. Cf. Engle 2005, 
361-363. 

Cf. the definition in Boin-Webb 2001, 28. 

Cf. Pruden 1998-1990, 78. 

Asangas presentation of the eighteen sensory bases can be found specifically in the 
Level of the Pious Attendants ( Yogacarabhimau sravakabhumi, T 4036), vol. Dzi, f. 92a, 
while earlier, on ff. 82a-83b, he explores the relationship between these diverse exter- 
nal and internal aspects of the sensory bases. Cf. also the root treatise, Yogacara Level 
(Yogacarabhumi), ff. 132-182. 

See above, p. 484. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 74-75. 

See Engle 2009, 140-141, and Anacker 1984, 72-73, where the four are enumerated as 
space, the two kinds of cessation, and reality or suchness. Sthiramati' s commentary can 
be found in Engle 2009, 349-353. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 25-26. 

As to the determination of which sensory bases can be considered virtuous, non-virtu- 
ous, or unspecified, see, c.g., the description offered in Engle 2009, 363-364. 

On the realization of these two aspects of selflessness— of the individual person and of 
all phenomena—which distinguishes the Greater Vehicle in general, see Dudjom Rin- 
poche 1991, 1:234; and for Jamgon Kongtrul’s perspective, sec Callahan 2007, 162-163. 
Boin-Webb 2001, 23-24, for Asanga’s particular explanation of these synonyms. 

Cf. Pruden 1998-1990, especially 59 and 91-92; also Engle 2009, 359-360. 
Boin-Webb 2001, 24; Pruden 1998-1990, 60; and Engle 2009, 349-351. 

Boin-Webb, 2001, 24, and Engle 2009, 351-352. See also the discussion in Pruden 1998- 
1990, 59—60. 

As stated above, pp. 434—435, these four pairs of defects are said to be associated succes- 
sively with the four meditative concentrations. See also Boin-Webb 2001, 24. 
Boin-Webb 2001, 24. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 25. | 

Cf. the definition in Boin-Webb 2001, 28. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 78. 

See the definition in Monier-Williams 2005, 148. 

Cf. Boin-Webb 2001, 28: vijiandyadvara. 

On this distinction, sec also above, p. 537. 

See the discussion in Pruden 1998-1900, 85-86. 

For the Vaibhasika perspective, see Pruden 1998-1990, 184-185. Among the influential 
Kadampa commentaries on the five categories, Jamgon Kongtrul has already made refer- 
ence to Upa Losal's Exegetical Treasury of Philosophical Systems. See above, note 112. This 
treatise summarizes the five basic categories: see pp. 120-124 on form; pp. 124—126 on 
mind; pp. 126—129 on mental states; pp. 129—138 on circumstantial formative predispo- 
sitions; and pp. 138-140 on unconditioned states. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 3o. Zilungpa Shakya Chokden (1426-1507) authored two important 
commentaries on phenomenology: the Exegesis of the Compendium of Phenomenology 
entitled Ocean Waves Upholding Yogacara (mNgon pa kun btus pa i nam bshad rnal ‘byor 
spyod gzung rgya mtshot rlabs phreng), and the Exegesis on Difficulties in the Treasury of 
Phenomenology entitled Great Ocean of Detailed Exposition (Chos mngon pai mdzod kyi 
dka’ bai gnas rnam bshad kyi bstan bcos bye brag tu bshad pai mtsho chen po). Ir is clear 
from the latter, Collected Works, vol. 20, p. 3, and other remarks that Zilungpa regards 
the enumeration of five categories as the common basis of Abhidharma, and the eight 
topics of the Treasury of Phenomenology as a special derivative. 
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See Kalu Rinpoche Translation Group 1995; also Callahan 2007. 

The following verses correspond to the meter of the root verses of the Treasury of Phe- 
nomenology, but they are not found therein. The comments in parenthesis follow the 
explanation given in the Tibetan edition, entitled mNgon pa mdzod rtsa grel, p. 103. 
Cf. Pruden 1998-1990, 64. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 65-66. 

Cf. Pruden 1998-1990, 66, where the distinction is made on the basis of whether the 
odors are excessive or not excessive. SK, 404, reads nga ba for ngar ba (strong). 
Pruden 1998-1990, 66. 

Pruden 1998-1900, 66-67. 

See the discussion on imperceptible forms in Pruden 1998-1990, 67-72; also Engle 
2009, 262—267, and Guenther 1976, 162-163. 

This quotation derives from the Treasury of Phenomenology (Abhidharmakosa), ch. 2, v. 
24. See Pruden 1998-1990, 189-190. 

Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 2, v. 25 (Pruden 1998-1900, 190-193). 

Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 2, v. 26a—c (Pruden 1998-1990, 193-195). 

Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 2, v. 26c-d (Pruden 1998-1990, 195). 

Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 2, v. 27 (Pruden 1998-1900, 196). 

Cf. Pruden 1998-1900, 196. 

This means that the following mental states associated with mind are listed in the Com- 
pendium of Phenomenology (Abhidharmasamuccaya) but excluded from the Treasury 
of Phenomenology (Abhidharmakosa): non-delusion (amoha, gti mug med pa), fun- 
damental ignorance (avidya, ma rig pa), wrong view (mithyadrsti, lta ba), forgetful- 
ness (musitasmrtita, brjed ngas pa), distraction (viksepa, gYeng ba), and inattentivencss 
(asamprajanya, shes bzhin ma yin pa). 

Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 2, vv. 35-36a. See Pruden 1998-1990, 206 (root verses) 
and 206-254 (commentary). 

The discussion on acquisition and non-acquisition is found in Pruden 1998-1990, 
206-219. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 219-221. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 221-222. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 223-233. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 233-238. 

On the characteristics of birth, aging, duration, and impermanence, sce Pruden 1998- 
1990, 238-250. 

On nominal clusters and the related phrasal clusters and syllabic clusters, see Pruden 
1998-1990, 250-254. 

Pruden 1998-1990, 206-207. 

See above, pp. 535-537; and for che Vaibhasika perspective specifically, Pruden 1998- 
1990, 59—61. 

Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 1, v. 9a-b. See Pruden 1998-1990, 63. 

Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 1, v. 14a-b. See Pruden 1998-1990, 72. 

See above, p. 537. 

Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 1, v. 18a—b. See Pruden 1998-1990, 76. 

This and the following paragraph are taken almost verbatim from Khewang Yeshe Gyat- 
sos Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 2, pp. 76-77. Cf. the discussion in Pruden 1998-1990, 
232. 

On these distinctions between substantial and imputed existents in relation to mental 
states in particular, see above, pp. 495-496. 

CE. Treasury of Phenomenology, ch. 6, v. 4; and Pruden 1998-1990, 910-911: 
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Whatever on its destruction or intellectual analysis 

Ceases to convey an idea, like a vase or water, 

Is relatively existent; all else is absolutely real. 
This refers to the phenomenological presentation of the sütras representing the third 
turning of the wheel, which logically follows on from the preceding analyses of the 
Higher Abhidharma, representing the principal phenomenological standpoint of the 
Greater Vehicle in general, and the Lower Abhidharma, representing the views of the 
Lesser Vehicle. 
Jamgon Kongtrul' analysis of these three topics in the pages that follow is based almost 
entirely on Taranatha’s versified Ascertainment of Great Madhyamaka according to the 
Most Extensive Teachings of the Supreme Vehicle (Theg mchog shin tu rgyas pa'i dbu ma 
chen po rnam par nges pa) and its commentary, the Exegetical Memorandum, which was 
composed by Taranatha’s student Khewang Yeshe Gyatso. Among the three themes, the 
basis of the phenomenological categories is specifically examined in Taranatha, op. cit., 
ch. 2, pp. 5-9, and Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, op. cit., ch. 2, pp. 76-84. The five founda- 
tional factors follow in Taranatha, ch. 5, pp. 19-20, and Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, ch. 5, 
pp. 156-161; and the three natures are presented in Taranatha, ch. 5, pp. 120-123, and 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, ch. 5, pp. 161-178. 
Sce above, pp. 547-548. 
Tib. yid kyi skye mched. SK, 407, reads chos kyi skye mched. 
This passage and the two following paragraphs are taken verbatim from Khewang Yeshe 
Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 83-84. The twenty-one phenomenological 
categeories are also listed in Dungkar Lobzang Trinle, Great Dictionary, 1793, under 
gzhi chos nyer gcig. 
On these mundane spiritual paths, see above, pp. 423-439. 
The paths followed by pious attendants and hermit buddhas are outlined, from the per- 
spective of Jamgon Kongtrul, in Callahan 2007. Cf. Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:156-159 
and 223-231. 
For a general introduction, see Williams 1989. The traditional presentation of the 
Greater Vehicle, from the Nyingma perspective, is found in Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 
1:160~237, and for Jamgon Kongtrul view, see Callahan 2007, 159ff. 
The source for this paragraph is Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, 
pp. 84-85. 
The expanse of reality (dharmadhdatu, chos kyi dbyings) is elucidated particularly in 
Taranatha, Ascertainment of Great Madhyamaka, ch. 3, pp. 9-13. Jamgon Kongtrul’s 
source for this paragraph is Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 
85-86. More generally, concerning the nature of the expanse of actual reality, which is 
a synonym for emptiness, see Thrangu 2004, 121ff., and Scott 2004. On the means of 
realizing the expanse of reality from the Nyingma perspective, see Barron 20012, and 
Barron 2001b. 
See Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 86—87. It is stated in ch. 
6 of the Mabaparinirvanasutra that these twenty-five realms are transcended as follows, 
on the basis of their respective meditative stabilities, which are all based in the experi- 
ence of actual reality: (1) rebirth in the hells is destroyed by the taintless meditative 
stability (dri ma med pai ting nge dzin); (2) rebirth in the animal realms is destroyed 
by the irreversible meditative stability (phyir mi ldog pa'i ting nge dzin); (3) rebirth in 
the realm of anguished spirits is destroyed by the meditative stability of joyous mind 
(sems bde ba'i ting nge dzin); (4) rebirth among antigods is destroyed by means of the 
joyful meditative stability (rab tu dga’ bai ting nge dzin); (5) rebirth in Pürvavideha is 
destroyed by the sunlight meditative stability (nyi mai od zer gyis ting nge dzin); (6) 
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rebirth in Aparagodaniya is destroyed by the moonlight meditative stability (z/a bat od 
zer gyi ting nge dzin); (7) rebirth in Uttarakuru is destroyed by means of the meditative 
stability of warmth (me dbal gyi ting nge dzin); (8) rebirth in Jambudvipa is destroyed 
by the illusion-like meditative stability (sgyu ma lta bui ting nge dzin); (9) rebirth in 
Caturmaharajakayika is destroyed by the meditative stability in which all things are 
unmoving (chos thams cad mi gYo bai ting nge dzin); (10) rebirth in Trayatriméa is 
destroyed by the meditative stability that is hard to cultivate (shin tu gdul dka’ bai ting 
nge dzin); (11) rebirth in Yama is destroyed by agreeable meditative stability (yid du 
ong bai ting nge dzin); (12) rebirth in Tusita is destroyed by the meditative stability of 
consummate blueness (thams cad sngon po'i ting nge dzin); (13) rebirth in Nirmanarata 
is destroyed by means of the meditative stability of consummate yellowness (thams cad 
ser poi ting nge dzin); (14) rebirth in Paranirmitavasavartin is destroyed by means of 
the meditative stability of consummate redness (thams cad dmar poi ting nge dzin); (15) 
rebirth in the abodes of the first meditative concentration is destroyed by the medita- 
tive stability of consummate whitencss (thams cad dkar po'i ting nge dzin); (16) rebirth 
in Mahabrahmi is destroyed by the diversified meditative stability (rnam pa sna tshogs 
kyi ting nge dzin); (17) rebirth in the abodes of the second meditative concentration 
is destroyed by the coalescent meditative stability (zung du brel ba'i ting nge dzin); 
(18) rebirth in the abodes of the third meditative concentration is destroyed by the 
thunderous meditative stability (‘brug sgra? ting nge dzin); (19) rebirth in the abodes 
of the fourth meditative concentration is destroyed by the meditative stability of pour- 
ing rain (char pa bab pa'i ting nge dzin); (20) rebirth in non-perceptual Akanistha is 
destroyed by the sky-like meditative stability (nam mkha’ lta bu’i ting nge dzin); (21) 
rebirth as a once-returner in the Pure Abodes is destroyed by the mirror-like meditative 
stability (me long lta bu'i ting nge dzin); (22) rebirth in Akasanantyayatana is destroyed 
by means of the desireless or formless meditative stability (chags pa med pa'i ting nge 
dzin); (23) rebirth in Vijhananancyayatana is destroyed by means of thc eternal medita- 
tive stability (rtag pa'i ting nge dzin); (24) rebirth in Akimcanyayatana is destroyed by 
means of the delightful meditative stability (dga’ bai ting nge dzin); and (25) rebirth in 
Naivasamjnánasamjnayatana is destroyed by means of the meditative stability of the self 
(bdag gi ting nge dzin). 
There are parallel passages which occur in Suzuki 1932, 193-198. However, the references 
to dependent origination are substituted therein by references to the eight modes of 
consciousness. 
Having established the phenomenological structures of the ground, path, and goal, 
the process of epistemology, according to the final promulgation, is then examined 
in the context of the five foundational factors. Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegeti- 
cal Memorandum, ch. s, p. 156, points out that these five are mentioned, not only in 
the Sutra of the Descent to Lanka, but also rather extensively in the Sutra of the Dense 
Array. Other classical sources discussing the nuances of these five foundational factors 
include Asanga’s Summation of Ascertainment from the Yogacara Level ( Yogacarabhumi- 
viniscayasamgrahani), vol. 1, ff. 287b-288a; Parahitabhadras Exegesis of the First Two 
Verse Sections of the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle (Sutralamkaradislok 
advayavyakhyana, T 4039), vol. Bi, f. 179b; Sthiramati's Commentary on the Analysis 
of the Middle and Extremes (Madhyantavibhagatika, T 4032), vol. Bi, £. 253a-b; and 
Ratnakarasanti’s Pith Instructions on the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative 
Awareness (Prajnaparamitopadesa, T 4079), vol. Hi, f. 144b. Among them, the last 
mentioned summarizes the five factors as follows: 

Names refer to the verbalization of a mental state (yid kyi brjod pa'i gnas pa'i sgra 


ni ming); appearances refer to objects (don ni rgyu mishan no); false imaginations 
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refer to the imaginary nature which is inauthentic (rnam par rtog pa ni yang dag pa 
ma yin pa'i kun tu rtog pa); the absolute reality is emptiness (de bzhin nyid ni stong 
pa nyid do); and the genuine knowledge (yang dag pai ye shes) is the supramundane 
pristine cognition ("jig rten las das pa'i ye shes so). 
Cf. also Suzuki 1932, 193-198; and Suzuki 1930, 26-31 and 154-157. The five fac- 
tors are further mentioned in the two extant commentaries on the Lankavatarasitra 
contained in the Tangyur—Jnanagribhadra’s Lankavatarasitravrtti (T 4018) and 
Jfanavajra’s Lankavatarasutravrtti-tathágatahrdayalamkára (T 4019), vol. Pi, ff. 
127b-128a. Jamgon Kongtrul's immediate source for the material in this chapter is 
again Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 156-161. For a mod- 
ern appraisal, see also Sutton 1991, 210-220. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 156-158. Cf. Suzuki 1932, 
195. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 158. This listing is also found 
in Asangas Summation of Ascertainment from the Yogacara Level, vol. 2, f. 4a. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 158—159. I have not yet been 
able to identify a listing of forty names, although Asanga's Summation of Ascertainment 
from the Yogacara Level, vol. 2, f. 4b, subsumes this “inestimable diversity” (rnam pa sna 
tshogs dpag tu med pa) under the following twelve headings: names of conventional ori- 
gin (tha snyad las byung ba'i ming), names of authentic substantives (yang dag pa'i dngos 
poi ming), collective names (rigs dang "brel bai ming), individuating names (so so dang 
‘brel ba'i ming), erudite names (yon tan las byung ba'i ming), nicknames (nya bar brtags 
pai ming), well-known names (grags pai ming), unknown names (ma grags pai ming), 
clear names (gsal bai ming), unclear names (mi gsal ba'i ming), abbreviated or integrated 
names (bsdus pai ming), and diversifying names (tha dad pa'i ming). 
A useful appraisal of false imagination (vikalpa) can be found in Brunnhólzl 2009, 
14—17. Ihe same term may also be rendered, perhaps more narrowly, as “misconception,” 
"conceptual thought" or “notion,” and it has also been translated as "discrimination" in 
Suzuki 1932, 195. 
The source for this discussion is once again Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memo- 
randum, ch. s, p. 159. These technical terms are also found in Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit 
Dictionary, 4964, based on Jinaputra’s Exegesis of the Compendium of Phenomenology 
(Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya), f. 13-16. Asanga’s Summation of Ascertainment from 
the Yogacara Level, vol. 2, f. 4b, lists seven main categories of false imagination: imagi- 
nations of symbolic origin (mtshan ma las byung bai rnam rtog), imaginations of non- 
symbolic origin (mtshan ma med pa las byung ba'i rnam rtog), imaginations which are 
object-oriented by nature (yul la rang ngang gis ‘jug pai rnam rtog), investigative imagi- 
nations (tshol ba pa'i rnam rtog), analytical imaginations (so sor rtog pai rnam rtog), dis- 
sonant imaginations (nyon mong; pa can gyi rnam rtog) and non-dissonant imaginations 
(nyon mongs can ma yin pa'i nam rtog). 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 159. Cf. Suzuki 1932, 196. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 159. Cf. Suzuki 1932, 195-196. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 159-160. 
Tib. Ze [bzhin] nyid dang gzhan du brjod du med pa. 
See above, pp. 495-496. 
Cf. Suzuki 1932, 198, also Dharmachakra Translation Committee 2006, 81-82. Gener- 
ally on the three natures, see also below, pp. 563-574. However, in Cook 1999, 288- 
289, further complexities in the relationship between the five foundational factors and 
the three natures are highlighted. JAanavajra, in his Commentary on the Sutra of the 
Descent to Lanka entitled Heart Ornament of the Tathagatas (Lankavatarasitravrtn- 
tathagatahrdayalamkara, T 4019), Pi, ff. 127b—128a, appears to suggest that both the 
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absolute reality and the genuine non-conceptual knowledge partake of the consummate 
nature (yang dag pai ye shes dang de bzhin nyid ni sngar bstan pa ltar yongs su grub pa 
gnyis kyis bsdus pao). 

This is the term employed in Sthiramati’s Commentary on the Analysis of the Middle and 
Extremes, f. 253a-b. See also Dharmachakra Translation Committee 2006, 82. 

As indicated above, note 252. 

Jamgon Kongtrul’s analysis of the three natures is based on the verscs of Taranatha, 
Ascertainment of Great Madhyamaka, th. 5, pp. 20-22, and Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, 
Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 161-178. For a discussion of the three natures in 
general, cf. Cook 1999, 281-296; Keenan 2003, 37-59; Tola and Dragonetti 2004, 
187-244; and Sutton 1991, 220-223. On the contrasting pivotal and pyramidal modals 
of the Cittamatra and Yogacára-Madhyamaka, see Sponberg 1983, 96-118. 

This paragraph is taken verbatim from Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memoran- 
dum, ch. s, pp. 165-166. Dudjoin Rinpoche 1991, 1:160, also contrasts the presentation 
of the imaginary nature from the standpoint of Cittamátra, and on 1:170-172 from the 
standpoint of Great Madhyamaka. Cf. Cook 1999, 281-284. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 166, contrasts the example 
of a vase and its attributes of size and so forth. This distinction is also mentioned in 
Asangas Summary of the Greater Vehicle, ch. 2, v. 18. See Keenan 2003, 46. 

Suzuki 1932, 113, ch. 2, v. 195, renders this as ten, but also notes that all the Chinese 
translations of the text mention twelve aspects. 

The twelve arc all explained in Suzuki 1932, 110-111. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 166. Dudjom Rinpoche 
1991, 1:160, also contrasts the presentation of the dependent nature from the standpoint 
of Cirtamatra, and on 1:170-172, from the standpoint of Great Madhyamaka. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 166. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 166-167. Suzuki 1930, 161 
refers to the six categories of the dependent nature without specifically enumerating 
them. ; 

See Asangas Summary of the Greater Vehicle, ch. 2, v. 26, and Keenan 2003, 50-51. 
Jamgon Kongtrul is again citing Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 
$, p. 167. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 167. This distinction is made 
in ch. 3 of the Analysis of the Middle and Extremes (Madhyantavibhaga), entitled De kho 
na'i leur bcad pa. See The Five Treatises of Maitreya (Byams chos sde Inga) (Beijing: Mi 
rigs dpe skrun khang, 1991), 162, which states: gyur med phyin ci ma log pa/ yongs su grub 
pa rnam pa gnyis// Also Dharmachakra Translation Committee 2006, 79-80. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 170—171. This list derives 
from the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle. (Mahayanasutralamkarakarika, 
ch. 11, v. 77. See Jamspal et al. 2004, 150-151. They are additionally mentioned in 
Asangas Summary of the Greater Vehicle, ch. 2, vv. 21-22, on which see Keenan 2003, 
47-48. Cf. Rigdzin 1993, 160, where there are some minor differences; and Boin-Webb 
2001, 240. 

These are explained in Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 171- 
172. Cf. Boin-Webb 2001, 239-240; also Summary of the Greater Vehicle, ch. 2, v. 20, on 
which see Keenan 2003, 46-47. 

See the corresponding antidotes listed in Boin-Webb 2001, 240, and in Keenan 2003, 
47-48. 

These eleven aspects of apperception are interpreted in Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegeti- 
cal Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 172-173; also the same list is also given in Dungkar Lobzang 
Trinle, Great Dictionary, 1791, under gzhan dbang las phros pai rnam rig bcu gag. 
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SK, 416, reads yid kyi rnam shes zab pot rnam rig. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 173. 

These are listed in Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 7, p. 329; and 
derive from the Satasabasrikaprajnaparamita, as indicated in Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit 
Dictionary, 5260. 

These comments derive from the Great Commentary on the Transcendental Perfection of 
Discriminative Awarenessin One Hundred Thousand, Twenty-five Thousand, and Eighteen 
Thousand Lines (Satasabasrikapancavimsatisahasrikastadasa-sahasrikaprajnaparamita- 
brhattika, T 3808), f. 96a—b, which the Tibetan tradition as a whole ascribes to Vasu- 
bandhu. According to the Gelukpa tradition, the author is Damstrasena. Vasubandhu’s 
conflation of these two lists of nine aspects of the consummate nature is repeated in 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 7, p. 330. 

See Part One, note 588. These are also enumerated elsewhere, in several sources, e.g., 
Negi, Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary, 1871; also Anacker 1984, 219. 

See above, p. 560. 

This synthesis paraphrases comments made in Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Mem- 
orandum, ch. s, pp. 167-168. On this paradox, see Cook 1999, 285-287; also Keenan 
2003, 45. 

This analysis is based on the appraisal of the pyramidal structure of the three natures 
in accordance with the view of Great Madhyamaka, on which see Dudjom Rinpoche 
1991, 1:170-172. The “threefold naturelessness” (rang ngo bo nyid med pa gsum po) is 
sometimes given as a synonym—see Cook 1999, 294-296. 

These comments, also found in Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, 
p. 176, derive ultimately from the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle, ch. 10, 
v. 27, and v. 41, and Vasubandhu’s commentary. See Jamspal et al. 2004, 125-126 and 
132-133. 

This quotation is cited also in Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, 
p.176. 

This outline of the demonstrations or illustrations of the three natures presented in these 
three paragraphs derives verbatim from Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memoran- 
dum, ch. s, p. 175. Cf. Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:170-172. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 165, emphasizes the common 
ground of Maitreya and Nagarjuna in respect of their presentations of the three natures. 
Among the five treatises of Maitreya, the three natures are discussed particularly in the 
context of the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle (Sitralamkara) and the 
Analysis of the Middle and Extremes (Madhyantavibhaga). According to Nagarjuna’s 
Commentary on the Satra of the Shoots of Rice (Salistambhakasitratika), too, “the 
imaginary nature comprises external objects, their actions, and appearances,’ while “the 
dependent nature comprises the substratum consciousness and the sensory aspects of 
consciousness derived from it,” and “the consummate nature comprises the ultimate 
truth because it is not an object of false imagination.” 

The exponents of extraneous emptiness (gzhan stong pa rnams) are exemplified by 
Taranatha. On Vasubandhus position, see Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memoran- 
dum, ch. s, p. 165. More generally, on the distinction between the views of intrinsic and 
extraneous emptiness, see, e.g, Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:162-216. Jamgon Kongtrul’s 
perspective is presented in Callahan 2007, 223-268. 

Cf. Vasubandhus Thirty Verses, vv. 20-21, for translations of which see Anacker 1984, 
188; and Cook 1999, 381. 

See Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:170-172, for the presentation of the three natures from 
the standpoint of Great Madhyamaka. 

This Maitreya Chapter (Shes phyin gyi mdo'i byams zhus kyi le'u) is contained only in the 
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mid-length versions of che Prajriaparamità in eighteen thousand and twenty-five thou- 
sand lines. For background on this text in relation to the Great Madhyamaka approach 
to the three natures, see also Stearns 2002, 90-98. 

Candrakirti refers briefly to the three natures (trisvabbava, ngo bo nyid gsum), in ch. 
6, f. 283a, of his Auto-commentary on the Introduction to Madhyamaka (Madhya- 
makavatarabhasya): kun tu mi brtags pa i phyir te / dngos po byas pa can ma reg par rang 
bzhin ‘ba zhig mngon sum du mdzad pas de nyid thugs su chud pa'i phyir sangs rgyas zhes 
brjod do / dei phyir de ltar brtags pa dang gzhan gyi dbang dang yongs su grub pa zhes 
bya ba ngo bo nyid gsum rnam par gzhag. On the other hand, Santaraksita refers to the 
three natures (trisuabhava, rang bzhin gsum) in his Auto-commentary on the Ornament 
of Madhyamaka (Madhyamakalamkaravrtti), where he quotes the Lankavatarasitra as 
follows (f. 80a): chos [nga rang bzhin gsum rnam par shes pa brgyad nyid dang bdag med 
nyid kyi dngos pas ni theg pa chen po thams cad dus. 

Jamgon Kongtrul’s analysis of dependent origination derives from Khewang Yeshe 
Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 177-224. For a general spectrum of inter- 
pretations of dependent origination in Buddhism, see, e.g., Bodhi 2000, 292-328 
(especially 294-302); also Nanamoli 1979, 592-678; Pruden 1988-1990, 401-438; 
Friedmann 1984, 46-58; Boin-Webb 2001, 55—61; Keenan 2003, 20-21; Cook 1999, 
268—279; Sprung 1979; Napper 2003; Thrangu 2001; and Lusthaus 2002, 52-82. 

On this distinction, see below, pp. 605-606; also Thrangu 2001, 44-45, and Napper 
2003. This particular comment derives from Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memo- 
randum, ch. s, p. 177. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 177-178. On these dichoto- 
mies from the ultimate perspective, sce also below, pp. 605-611. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 178. 

Cf. che ten modes of understanding which are listed in Boin-Webb 2001, 55. 
Nagarjuna, Fundamental Stanzas of Madhyamaka, ch. 24, vv. 18-19. 

Monier-Williams 2005, 673, also suggests "confirmation" or "experiment" as possiblc 
meanings. 

The same etymology is given in Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, 
p. 179. Cf. the elaborate grammatical discussion in Pruden 1998-1990, 413-415. 

This implies that it lacks an external dynamic driving force. See Boin-Webb 2001, 58. 
This is also listed in Boin-Webb 2001, 58, where it is said to identify che real meaning 
(artha) of dependent origination. 

This analysis of fundamental ignorance derives also from Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exe- 
getical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 189-191. 

As stated by his student Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 
189—190, the fundamental ignorance endowed with dissonant mental states does not 
simply refer to the view that substantial entities are truly existent, but rather it implies 
“delusion with respect to the [notion of] self that arises within the range of thc disso- 
nant mental consciousness.” 

Here, Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 190-191, makes the 
point that the view upholding mundane aggregates, on which see above, p. 502, is iden- 
tihed with fundamental ignorance only in terms of its conspicuousness because it is 
related to ignorance and it is a conspicuous aspect of the latter. However, if this view- 
point were established as an acceptable illustration of ignorance, it would follow that the 
full range of the ten or six dissonant mental states would be incompletely represented— 
the view of mundane aggregates being only part of one of them. Cf. the discussion of 
fundamental ignorance in Pruden 1998-1990, 419-422; and especially 418-419 on the 
conflation of ignorance with the sixty-two views of mundane aggregates. 
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Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 191. See also above, pp. 419- 
439; and Pruden 1988-1990, 415-418. 

On this identification of the third link of dependent origination specifically with the 
substratum consciousness, see above, p. 516; also Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical 
Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 191. Vasubandhu (Pruden 1988-1990, 418) presents the main- 
stream or general view, referring to the third link simply as “consciousness.” The distinc- 
tion between the seminal and maturational aspects of the propensities has already been 
mentioned. See above, pp. 513-520. 

SK, 423, reads gzhan gyi rgyu la yod pa. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 191-192. Cf. Pruden 1998- 
1990, 422—423. | 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 192. Cf. Pruden 1988-1990, 
400. See also above, p. 331, on embryology. A slighdy variant enumeration may be found 
in Nyima and Dorje 2001, 916. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 192; also Pruden 1998-1990, 
403. 

It is said that sensory contact originates while in the womb but strongly manifests fol- 
lowing birth, in the interaction that is described here. See the discussion in Pruden 
1988-1990, 423-426, which differentiates between the metaphorical or fruitional 
aspects of sensory contact and that which is residual (in the womb). Jamgon Kongtrul's 
wording again follows Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 192. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 192—193; See also the discus- 
sion in Pruden 1988-1990, 426-430, as to whether sensation follows, precedes, or is 
simultaneous with sensory contact. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 192-193. Cf. Pruden 1988- 
1990, 431-437, particularly with regard to the distribution of sensations through the 
three world-systems. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 193, cites Dharmakirti on the 
manifestations of craving in the three world-systems, pointing out that sensory engage- 
ment due to attachment to material resources is distinctively associated with the world- 
system of desire. Cf. Pruden 1988-1990, 787-788. 

But see Nyima and Dorje 2001, 1298, which lists "exclusive attachment to vows and 
rituals" instead of rebirth. 

On grasping, see Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 193. C£. 
Pruden 1998-1990, 403. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 193; and Pruden 1988-1990, 
405-406. 

This and the following paragraph derive from Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memo- 
randum, ch. s, p. 193. Cf. Pruden 1988-1990, 404. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 193-194. Cf. Pruden 1988- 
1990, 415-417. 

See The Five Treatises of Maitreya (Byams chos sde Inga), p. 158, and the translation con- 
tained in Friedmann 1984, 46-52. Cf. the interpretation of the Compendium of Phe- 
nomenology, contained in Boin-Webb 2001, 57. 

SK, 426, here reads nyes spyod for nyer spyod. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 180. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 180. On this distinction 
between the realizations of pious attendants and hermit buddhas, see also Dudjom 
Rinpoche 1991, 1:228-229. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 180-181. 
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This analysis of the process of sensory engagement and its reversal outlined in this and 
the following paragraphs also derives from Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memo- 
randum, ch. 5, pp. 181-182. 

Foracontemporary Tibetan synopsis of the spiritual path followed by pious attendants, 
see, e.g., Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:223-227. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 182-184. Cf. Boin-Webb 
2001, $9. 

This reading follows the root verses, whereas the commentary (SK, 429) reads snod kyis 
rab tu dbye ba. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 184. On the five spiritual 
paths, see above, p. 525, and on the three higher trainings, Part One, note 8. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 184; also Boin-Webb 2001, 
59. 

Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle, ch. 8, v. 1. Jamspal et al. 2004, 55-56. 
Although our text reads thog mar, other versions of the Tibetan read thogs med. 

In most traditions, this is substituted by clairvoyance (divyacaksurabijna, lha'i mig gi 
mngon shes). 

Cf. Jamspal et al. 2004, 55-56. 

Those who attain the first five but not knowledge of the ways in which the cycle of 
rebirth is transcended are classed among the pious attendants and hermit buddhas. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 184—185. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 185. See the discussion on 
these three topics in Pruden 1998-1990, 404ff. Vasubandhu also admits a fourth cate- 
gory— static" (asthika) dependent origination. 

Pruden 1988-1990, 405-408; also Cook 1999, 266-279. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 185. Cf. Boin-Webb 2001, $6; 
also Cook 1999, 266-269. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 185. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 186-187. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 187-188. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 188-189. Cf. Pruden 1998- 
1990, 404; and Kunsang 1997, 1:58. 

See Friedmann 1984, 58. Sthiramati's commentary still appears to mention twelve 
links, and not eleven, although he alludes to their eleven functions, p. 53. Cf. Anacker 
1984, 215-216. Jamgon Kongtrul’s interpretation again follows Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, 
Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 194-197, and especially pp. 195—196, where the two 
aspects of suffering are introduced. 

SK, 433, reads sred for srid. See Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, 
p. 197; also Pruden 1988-1990, 404. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 197. Friedmann 1984, 53-58; 
also Pruden 1998-1990, 406-407. 

This is also cited in Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 197. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 197; also Friedmann 1984, 
53-54. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 197; also Friedmann 1984, $4. 
The causes listed in parenthesis in the following paragraph have been inserted in accor- 
dance with Sthiramati's commentary. See Friedmann 1984, 54-56; also Anacker 1984, 
216. The Tibetan again follows Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, 
Pp. 197-199. 

See Friedmann 1984, 55n169. 
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Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 198-199; also Friedmann 
1984, 54-57. 

This section is based on a synopsis near the end of Vasubandhu’s Commentary Analyzing 
the Satra of Dependent Origination (Pratityasamutpadadivibhangabhasya, T 3995), f. 
5za—b. The Tibetan text is found, along with a more detailed analysis, in Khewang Yeshe 
Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 199-201. 

This reading follows SK, 436: nus pa mthu can tsam du byas pa. However, Khewang 
Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 199, suggests “this same seed is not yet 
potent” (nus pa mthu can du ma byas pa). 

This relates to a brief comment found in Taranatha’s Ascertainment of Great Madhya- 
maka according to the Most Extensive Teachings of the Supreme Vehicle (Iheg mchog shin tu 
rgyas pa i dbu ma chen po rnam par nges pa), which reads: tshe gcig la yang rdzogs pa yod 
pa ste/ go rim dkrug na yan lag rdzogs pa gal. “[ This process of dependent origination] 
may also be completed within a single lifetime, but it is wrong to say that the [twelve] 
links will be completed if their order is confused.” (Jo nang dpe tshogs, vol. 10, printed 
edition, 2007, p. 24). Thanks to Michael Sheehy for this identification. The exegetical 
memorandum also contains a commentary on this verse, on which see Khewang Yeshe 
Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 187. 

The nine experiential levels comprise the world system of desire, along with the four 
meditative concentrations of the world system of form and the four absorptions of the 
world system of formlessness. See Vasubandhu's Commentary Analyzing the Sutra of 
Dependent Origination, ff. sob, 73b. 

Thanks to Zenkar Rinpoche for this interpretation. Cf. also Pruden 1998-1990, 429ff. 
The Commentary Analyzing the Sutra of Dependent Origination contains an extensive 
analysis of each of the twelve links of dependent origination and examines the role of 
fundamental ignorance in the context of rebirth within the three world-systems. Other 
works elaborating on the impact of meditation on subsequent rebirth in the higher 
world-systems include Gunamati's Extensive Sub-commentary on the Commentary Ana- 
lyzing the Sutra of Dependent Origination (Pratityasamutpadadivibhanganirdesatika, T 
3996); and Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 201-203. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 203. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 58. 

Tib. mtha’ bzhi implies that it does not arise from itself, from anything else, from both, 
or neither. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 58. 

Nagarjuna’s Letter to a Friend, v. 112. Jamspal et al. 1978, 108. Note that the last line of 
the stanza reads differently as sangs rgyas de nyid rig pa rnam mchog mthong, instead of, 
as here, chos mthong de yis de bzhin gshegs pa mthong. See the translation on p. 59: "One 
who rightly secs this, sees the most excellent buddha, the knower of reality.” 

The source for this section on the real nature of selflessness is Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, 
Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 203-204. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, pp. 204-208, examines the real 
nature of internal phenomena in five contexts: (1) the false notion of a creator; (2) the 
ways in which past actions, dissonant mental states, and suffering arise; (3) the supposed 
existence of external objects; (4) the supposed necessity for the existence of external 
objects; and (5) the arising of imputed apperception— the last of which, in its unmis- 
taken modality, is designated as the "real nature of internal phenomena." 

This final section on the "real nature devoid of inherent existence" is elaborated in Khe- 
wang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 208-211. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 208. 
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Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 209. 

Boin-Webb 2001, 58. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 210. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 210. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 210. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. s, p. 210. In this and the following 
paragraph, Jamgon Kongtrul alludes to the coalescence of emptiness and inner radi- 
ance (gsal stong zung jug), characteristic of the innate seed of buddha nature (prakrti- 
sthagotra, rang bzhin gnas rigs), on the basis of which all sentient beings are said to have 
the potential to actain buddhahood. See Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, 1:178-205. 
Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, pp. 210-211. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 211. 

Khewang Yeshe Gyatso, Exegetical Memorandum, ch. 5, p. 211. 
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Analysis (of Monastic Discipline] 
Vinayavibhanga 
[Dul ba] rnam 'byed 
Dg.K. 'Dul ba, vols. Ca, ff. 21a-Nya, ff. 269a. T 3. See Lamotte 1988, 81-197. 


Eight Transmitted Teachings: [Means for Attainment] 
[sGrub pa] bka’ brgyad 
Dg.NGB, vols. 15-24; Tingkye NGB, vols. 20-33, especially vols. 31-32, which contain 
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(Jam dpal gzhin rje gshad pa'i rgyud skor, Dg.NGB vols. 15-17, Tingkye NGB vols. 20- 
22, T 838); Hayagriva/ Asvottama (dPal rta mgrin padma dhang chen rta mchog rol pai 
rgyud sde rnams, Dg.NGB vols. 17-18, Tingkye NGB vols. 23-24); Sriheruka (dPal yang 
dag thugs kyi rgyud sde rnams, Dg.NGB vols. 18-19, Tingkye NGB vol. 25); Vajràmrta 
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gi skor, Dg.NGB vols. 22-23, Tingkye NGB vols. 30-31 and 33, T 842); Lokastotrapüja 
(bsTan srung ‘jig rten mchod bstod, Dg.NGB vol. 24, Tingkye NGB vol. 32, T 844); and 
Vajramantrabhiru (rMod pa drag sngags, Dg.NGB vol. 24, Tingkye NGB vol. 32, T 843). 
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Gathering of the Sugatas (bKa’ brgyad bde gshegs dus pa) discovered by Nyangrel Nyima 
Ozer, the Eight Transmitted Teachings: Consummation of Secrets (bKa’ brgyad gsang 
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Tshogs chen dus pa 
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See [Tantra of the] Wheel of Time 
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Vajrasekharatantramandalavyüha 
[rGyud rdo rje rtse mo'i] dkyil 'khor bkod pa 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Nya, ff. 142b-274a. T 480 
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Vinayaksudrakavastu (also: Ksudragama) 
'Dul ba lung phreng tshegs kyi gzhi 
Dg.K. 'Dul ba, vols. Tha-Da. T 6 


Motber 
Yum 
See Satra of the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness in One Hundred 
Thousand Lines 


Root Tantra of Manijusri 
Maüjusrimülatantra 
[’Phags pa] jam dpal gyi rtsa bai rgyud 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Na, ff. 108a-351a. T 543. 
BST 18 (1964). Translated in Macdonald 1962 


Scriptural Compilation of the Bodhisattvas 
Bodhisattvapitaka 
[’Phags pa] byang chub sems dpa’i sde snod 
Dg.K. dKon brtsegs, vols. Kha, ff. 255b-Ga, f. 20sb. T 56 
MTTWL 44. Translated in Pagel 1995 


[Secret] Tantra of General [Rites] 
. Samanyavidhinam guhyatantra 
gSang ba spyi rgyud 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Va, ff. 141a-167b. T 806 
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Jigs rten las ‘das pai mdo he ru ka gal po 
Dg.NGB, vols. Tsha (18), ff. 278a-300, and Dza (19), ff. 1-258b 


Supreme Tantra of Manifest Expression 
Abhidanottaratantra 
mNgon par brjod pai rgyud bla ma 
Dg.K. rGyud bum, vol. Ka, ff. 247a-370a. T 369 
An explanatory tantra-text of the Cakrasamvara cycle, partly edited and translated in 


Kalff 1979 


Supreme Transmission of Monastic Discipline 
Vinayottaragrantha 
Lung mchog bla ma 


Dg.K. Dul ba, vols. Na, f. ib-Ba, f. 313a. T 7 
See Lamotte 1988, pp. 181-197 


Sutra of Extensive Play 
Lalitavistarasütra 
rGya cher rol pa 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Kha, ff. 1b-216b. T 95 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 145-146. MTTWL 102. BST 1 (1958). Translated from Foucaux’s 


French version in Bays 1983 


Sutra of [Great] Final Nirvana 
Mahaparinirvanasutra 
Myang ngan las das pai [chen po'i] mdo 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vols. Nya, f. rb-Tha, f. 152b. T 119-121 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 170-175. MTTWL 118. EIPRB 88. Translated in Yamamoto 


1999-2000 


Sutra of | Great] Skillful Means, Repaying [the Buddha] with Gratitude 
Thabs la mkhas pa [chen po sangs rgyas] drin lan bsab pai mdo 
Da fang bian fo bao en jing 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Ah, ff. 86a-198b. T 353 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 520-521 


Sutra of Inconceivable Secrets 
Tathagatácintyaguhyanirdesasütra 
g9ang ba bsam gyis mi khyab pai mdo 
Dg.K. dKon brtsegs, vol. Ka, ff. 100a-203a. T 47 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 28-32. MTTWL 232 


Sutra of the Ascertainment of the Characteristics of Phenomena 


Chos rnams kyi mtshan nyid rnam par nges pa'i mdo 
NA 


[Sutra of the] Dense Array 
Ghanavyühasütra 
rGyan stug po bkod pa 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Cha, ff. 1b-55b. T 110 
EIPRB 340. Summarized in PZ, pp. 163-165 
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Sutra of the Descent to Lanka 
Lankavatarasutra 
mDo sde lankar gshegs pa 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Ca, ff. 56a-191b. T 107 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 159-163. MT TW L 103. BST 3 (1963). EIPRB 137. Translated in 
Suzuki 1932 


Sutra of the Enhancement of Faith 
Dad pa cher "byung gi mdo 
NA 


Sutra of the Excellent Meditation on Faith in the Greater Vehicle 
Mahayanaprasadaprabhavanasitra 
Theg pa chen po la dad pa rab tu sgom pai mdo 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Pa, ff. 6b-34a. T 144 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 200-201 


Sutra of the Great Drum 
Mahdabheriharakasttra 
rNga bo che chen po'i le'u 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Dza, ff. 84b-126b. T 222 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 300-303 


Sutra of the Lotus 
Saddharmapundarikasütra 
Dam chos pad dkar 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Ja, ff. ib-18ob. T 113 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 167-169. MTTWL 191. BST 6 (1960). Translated in Kern 1884; 
Kato et al. 1975 


Sutra of the Net of Brahma 
Brahmajalasütra 
Tshangs pai dra bai mdo 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Ah, ff. 70b-86a. T 352 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 521-524. Translated from Pali in Bodhi 1978. 


Sutra of the Nucleus of the Sun 
Süryagarbhasütra 
mDo sde nyi mai snying po 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Za, ff. 91b-245b. T 257 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 420-422. EIPRB 180. MTTWL 225 


Sutra of the Stacked Mansion House 
Kuütagarasütra 
Khang bu brtsegs pai mdo 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Sa, ff. 260a-263b. T 332 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 498—499 


Sutra of the Ten-Wheeled K;itigarbha 
Dasacakraksitigarbhasutra 
Sa'i snying po'i 'khor lo bcu pa 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Zha, ff. 100a-241b. T 239 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 332-336. MT TWL 101 
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Sutra of the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness 
[in Eighteen Thousand Lines] 
Astadasahasrikaprajhaparamita 
Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa khri brgyad stong pa 
Dg.K. Shes phyin, vols. Ka, f. 1b- Ga, f. 206a (3 vols.). T 10 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 402-406. EIPRB 54. MTTWL 20. Translated and edited in 
Conze 1975 


[Sutra of] the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness 
in Five Hundred Lines 

Paficasatikaprajnaparamica 

Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa Inga brgya pa 

Dg.K. Shes phyin, vol. Ka, ff. 104a—-120b. T 15 

Summarized in PZ, pp. 414-415. EIPRB 549.1. MTTWL 152 


Sutra of the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness 
in One Hundred Thousand Lines 
Satasahasrikaprajnaparamita 
Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa stong phrag brgya pa 
Dg.K. Shes phyin, vols. Ka, f. rb-A, f. 395a (12 vols.). T 8 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 395-399. EIPRB 52. MTTWL 208 


Sutra of the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness 
[in Twenty-five Thousand Lines] 
Pafncavimsatisahasrikaprajhaparamita 
Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa stong phrag nyi shu Inga pa 
Dg.K. Shes phyin, vols. Ka, f. 1b- Ga, f. 381a (3 vols.). T 9 
Summarized in PZ, pp. 399-402. EIPRB 53. MTTWL 154. Annotated Sanskrit edition 
by Nalinaksha Dutt. London: Luzac, 1934 


Sutra That Expresses the Goals of Activity 
Las kyi mtha’ brjod pa'i mdo 
NA 


Sutra That Reveals the Ten Abodes 
gNas bcu bstan pai mdo 
Not located 


Tantra entitled Summation of the Real 
Tattvasamgrahatantra 
De kho na nyid bsdus pa 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Nya, ff. 1b-142a. T 479 
Sanskrit edited in Yamada 1981; also in “Chandra and Snellgrove 1981 


Tantra of Acala 
Acalakalpatantraraja 
Mi gYo bai rtog pai rgyud kyi rgyal po 
Dg.K. rGyud bum, vol. Ca, ff. rb-12a. T 432 


Tantra of Black Yamari 
Krsnayamaritantra 
g5hin rje'i bshed nag po'i rgyud kyi rgyal po 
Dg.K. rGyud bum, vol. Ja, ff. 16 4a-167b; 175b-185b. T 473 
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Tantra of Consecration 
Supratisthatantrasamgraha 
Rab gnas kyi rgyud 
Dg.K. rGyud ’bum, vol. Ta, ff. 146b-150a. T 486 


Tantra of Embrace 
Samputatantra 
Yang dag par sbyor ba'i rgyud kyi rgyal po 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Ga, ff. 73b-184a. T 381-382 


Tantra of Heruka Galpo 
See Supramundane Sütra entitled Heruka Galpo 


Tantra of Hevajra 
Hevajratantra 
dGyes rdor rgyud kyi brtag pa 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Nga, ff. 1b-30a. T 417-418 
Edited and translated in Snellgrove 1959 


Tantra of Red Yamari 
Raktayamaritantraraja 
gShin rje bshed dmar po'i rgyud kyi rgyal po 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Ja, Æ. 186a-24.4b. T 474-475 


Tantra of Renunciation 
Abhyudayatantra 
mNgon par byung ba'i rgyud 
The title of chree explanatory tantras pertaining to Cakrasamvara, which comprise the 
Tantra of the Renunciation of Sriheruka (Sriberukabhyudayatantra, Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, 
vol. Ga, ff. 1b-33b; T 374), and the two-part Tantra of the Renunciation of Vajravarahi 
(Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Ga, ff. 6ob-72b; T 378-379) 


Tantra of Supreme Nectar 
bDud rtsi mchog gi rgyud 
See Tantra of the Eight Volumes of. Nectar 


Tantra of the Eight Volumes of Nectar 
Sarvapaficamrtasarasiddhimahadgata-hrdayaparivartastaka 
bDud rtsi bam brgyad 
Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Ga, ff. 202a-222a. T 841. Dg.NGB, vols. Dza (19), ff. 31127354 
and Va (20), ff. 1-168b. Tingkye NGB, vol. 26 


[Tantra of] the Emergence of Cakrasamvara 
Srimahasamvarodayatantraraja 
[bDe mchog bshad rgyud] sdom 'byung [rgyud kyi rgyal po chen po] 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Kha, ff. 265a—311a. T 373. 
This is an exegetical tantra pertaining to the cycle of Cakrasamvara (T 366—369). Partially 
edited and translated in Tsuda 197 4. The root tantra, entitled Tantrarajasrilaghusamvara 


(rGyud kyi rgyal po dpal bde mchog nyung ngu, T 368), is translated in Gray 2007 


[Tantra of the] Empowerment of Vajrapani 
Vajrapanyabhisekatantra 
Lag na rdo rje dbang bskur ba'i rgyud chen po 
Dg.K. rGyud ‘bum, vol. Da, ff. 1b-156b. T 496 
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Tantra of the Flash of the Splendor | of Pristine Cognition] 
Jhanascaryadyutitantra 
rGyud ye shes rngam glog 
Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Ka, ff. 290b-358a. T 830. Dg.NGB, vol. Ja (7), ff. 314b-382 


[Tantra of] the Four [Indestructible] Seats 
Catuhvajrapithamahayoginitantraraja 
rGyud kyi rgyal po dpal gdan bzhi pa 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Nga, ff. 181a-231b. T 428 


Tantra of the Habitual Practice of the Yogini 
Yoginisancaryatantra 
rNal 'byor ma kun spyod kyi rgyud 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Ga, ff. 34a-44b. T 375 
An explanatory tantra pertaining to Cakrasamvara. Sanskrit and Tibetan texts edited in 
Pandey 1998 


Tantra of the Indestructible Array 
Vyühavajratantra 
rDo rje bkod pa'i rgyud 
Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Ka, ff. 86b-290a. T 829. Dg.NGB, vol. Ja (7), Æ. 110b-314a 
A primary tantra-text of the Anuyoga tradition. See also Gathering of the Great Assembly 


[Tantra of the) Indestructible Garland 
Vajramalabhidhanatantra 
rDo rje phreng ba mngon par brjod pa'i rgyud 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Ca, ff. 208a-277b. T 445 
An explanatory tantra pertaining to the Tantra of the Secret Assembly 
(Gubyasamajatantra, T 442) 


Tantra of the Indestructible Peak 
Vajrasekharatantra 
gSang ba rnal 'byor chen po'i rgyud rdo rje rtse mo 
Dg.K. rGyud bum, vol. Nya, ff. 142b-274a. T 480 
An explanatory tantra pertaining to the Tantra of the Summation of the Real 
(Tattvasamgrabatantra, Y 479) 


[Tantra of] the Indestructible Sky-farers 
Vajradakanamamahatantraraja 
rGyud kyi rgyal po chen po dpal rdo rje mkha’ ‘gro 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Kha, ff. rb-125a. T 370 


An explanatory tantra pertaining to the cycle of Cakrasamvara 


[Tantra of the Indestructible] Tent 
Dakinivajrapanjaramahatantra 
[mKha’ ’gro ma rdo rje] gur gyi rgyud 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Nga, ff. 30a-65b. T 419 


An explanatory tantra pertaining to Hevajra 


Tantra of the Lasso of Skillful Means 
Thabs kyi zhags pa'i rgyud 
Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Kha, f. 299a-311a. T 835. Dg.NGB, vol. Pa (13), ff. 286a-298. 
Tingkye NGB, vol. 19 


New authoritative edition in Cantwell and Mayer, forthcoming 
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[Tantra of tbe] Magical Net [of Vajrasattua] 
Vajrasattvamayajalatantra 
rDo rje scms dpa’ sgyu 'phrul dra bai rgyud 
Dg.NGB, vols. 9-11 
One of the four primary divisions of the cycle of the tantras of the Magical Net 
(Mayajala), which, according to Longchen Rabjampa, includes the following main texts: 
(1) The Tantra of the Secret Nucleus (Guhyagarbha Tantra, Dg.NGB, vol. Ta [9], ff. 
1-31b; Tingkye NGB, vol. 14; Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Kha, ff. 110b-132a; T 
832), which presents mind and pristine cognition as naturally manifesting 
(2) The Forty-Chapter Tantra, from the Magical Net (Dg.NGB, vol. Tha [ro], ff. 135a- 
182b; Tingkye NGB, vol. 14), which perfectly presents buddha activities 
(3) The Eight-Chapter Tantra, from the Magical Net (Dg.NGB, vol. Tha [10], ff. 114a- 
123a; Tingkye NGB, vol. 14), which perfectly presents the mandalas 
(4) The Tantra of the Spiritual Teacher, from the Magical Net (Dg.NGB, vol. Da [11], 
ff. 34b-60a; Tingkye NGB, vol. 14; Dg.K, rNying rgyud, vol. Ga, ff. 34b-60a; T 
837), which clearly presents the empowerments 
(5) The Tantra of Supplementary Points, from the Magical Net (Dg.NGB, vol. Tha [10], 
ff. 182b-238b; Tingkye NGB, vol. 14), which emphatically presents the commit- 
ments 
(6) The Eighty-Chapter Tantra, from the Magical Net (Dg.NGB, vol. Da [11], ff. 148b- 
248b; Tingkye NGB, vol. 14; Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Kha, ff. 198b-298b; T 
834), which extensively presents buddha-attributes 
(7) The Mirror of Indestructible Reality (Dg.NGB, vol. Da [11], ff. 82b-148a; Tingkye 
NGB, vol. 15; Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Kha, ff. 132b—198a; T 833), which clearly 
presents the symbolic body-colors and hand-held implements of the hundred dei- 
ties 
(8) The Oceanic Tantra, from the Magical Net (Dg.NGB, vol. Tha [10], ff. 279b-313; 
Tingkye NGB, vol. 15), which clearly presents the generation stage of meditation 
(9) The Penetrating Tantra, from the Magical Net (Dg.NGB, vol. Da [11], ff. 249a- 
294a; Tingkye NGB, vol. 15), which clearly presents the path of skillful means. 
Nowadays, the root and exegetical tantras of the Magical Net (sGyu ‘phrul drva ba rtsa 
bshad kyi rgyud) altogether comprise nineteen distinct texts, which are all contained in 
Dg.NGB, vols. 9-11, and Tingkye NGB, vols. 14-16 and 19. For further detail, see Dorje 


1987, and the updated introduction to that work at the Wisdom Books online reading 
room. 


(Tantra of the] Ocean of Sky-farers 
Dakarnavamahayoginitantraraja 
mKha gro rgya mtsho [rnal 'byor ma'i rgyud] 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Kha, ff. 137a-264b. T 372 
An explanatory tantra pertaining to Cakrasamvara. Apabhramáa version ed- 
iced in Nagendra Narayan Chaudhuri, Studies in the Apabhramsa Texts of the 


Dakarnavamahayoginitantraraja. Calcutta: Metropolitan Printing and Publishing 
House, 1935 


Tantra of the Secret Assembly 
Guhyasamajatantra 
gsang ba ‘dus pai rgyud 
Dg.K. rGyud bum, vol. Ca, ff. 90a-157b. T 442-443. Dg. NGB, vol. Na (12), ff. 89a- 
157a. 
BST 9 (1965). Translated in F. Fremantle. 1971. "A Critical Study of the Guhyasamaja 
Tantra.” PhD diss. University of London, School of Oriental and African Studies. 
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[ Tantra of the) Secret Nucleus 
Guhyagarbhatantra 
rGyud gsang ba'i nying po 
Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Kha, ff. 110b-132a. T 832. Dg. NGB, vol. Ta (9), Æ. 1-31b. 
Tingkye NGB, vol. 14 
Tibetan text edited and translated in Dorje 1987. See also the revised introduction to that 
work at the Wisdom Books online reading room 


(Tantra of the) Victory over the Three Worlds 
Trailokyavijayamahákalparaja 
Jig rten gsum las rnam par rgyal ba rtog pai po chen po 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Ta, ff. 102-582. T 482 


[Tantra of the] Wheel of Time 
[Paramadibuddhoddhrtasri] kalacakratantraraja 
[mChog gi dang po'i sangs rgyas las phyung ba rgyud kyi rgyal po dpal] dus kyi 'khor lo 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Ka, ff. 22b-128b. T 362 
Also known as the Concise Tantra [of the Wheel of Time] (bsDus rgyud), when contrasted 
with the longer Root Tantra (of the Wheel of Time] (rTsa rgyud), which is no longer 
extant, apart from references to it which are found in Pundarika’s commentary (T 1347). 
SP, vols. 69-70 (1966). Sanskrit also edited in B. Banerjee 1985. Translations include 
Newman 1987 (ch. 1) and Wallace 2001 (ch. 2). See also Kilty 2004; Simon 1985; Dalai 
Lama and Hopkins 1985; and Bryant 1992 


Tantra That Completely Apprehends the Attributes of a Spiritual Teacher 
Bla mai yon tan yongs gzung gi rgyud 
NA 


[Tantras/ Cycles of] Vajrakila 
` Vajrakila[tantra] 

rDo rje phur ba'i rgyud/ skor 
A set of tantras and derivative cycles, the former comprising the Root Fragment of 
Vajrakila (Vajrakilamulatantrakbanda, Phur ba rtsa ba dum bu, Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. 
Ca, ff. 43b- 45b, T 439), as well as the Karmamala (Dg. NGB, vol. Na [12], ff. 273a-343; 
Tingkye NGB, vol. 17), Phur pa bcu gnyis pa (Dg. NGB, vol. Pa [13], ff. 176a-251b; 
Tingkye NGB, vol. 19), and the various tantras of the means for attainment of Vajrakila 
(bCom ldan das dpal rdo rje phur pai rgyud sde rnams, Dg.NGB, vols. 20722; Tingkye 
NGB, vols. 27-29). Among them, the Phur pa bcu gnyis pa is summarized in Mayer 1996, 
while two of the “means for attainment” tantras are presented in Cantwell and Mayer 
2007. The extensive commentary entitled Phur grel ‘bum nag is translated and analyzed 
in Boord 2002. 


Transmissions of Monastic Discipline 
Vinayagama 
'Dul ba'i lung 
Dg.K. 'Dul ba, vols. Ka—Pa (13 vols.). T 1-7 
The primary texts of the Sanskrit Vinayapitaka, as preserved in Tibetan translation. 
See Frauwallner 1956 


Verse Summation [of the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness] 
Prajnaparamitasancayagatha 
Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa sdud pa tshigs su bead pa 
Dg.K. Shes phyin, vol. Ka, ff. 1b-10b. T 13 
Summarized in PZ, p. 412. MTTWL 183. BST 17 (1961). Translated in Conze 1973 
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Wrathful Deities of the Magical Net 
sGyu ‘phrul khro bo['i skor] 
This may refer to all those tantras of the Magical Net cycle (Dg.NGB, vols. 9-11) which 
include the assembly of wrathful deities (kro boi lha tshogs), and to the derivative cycles 
of the oral tradition contained in NK, vols. 13-17 and vols. 63-80, 83-89. The former 
also specifically include the Kingly Tantra concerning the Power of the Wrathful Deities, 
from the Secret Nucleus Which Ascertains the Real (gSang ba'i snying po de kho na nyid nges 
pai khro bo stobs kyi rgyud rgyal, Dg.NGB, vol. 11 [Dal], ff. 296-297) and the Tantra of the 
Attainment of the Mighty Lords of Yoga through the Power of the Precious Wrathful Deities, 
from the Magical Net (Khro bo rin po che stobs kyis rnal ‘byor dhang phyug sgrub pai sgyu 
phrul dra ba'i rgyud, Dg.NGB, vol. 11 [Da], ff. 294-296) 


2. INDIC TREATISES 


Abhayakaragupra (fl. late eleventh-early twelfth century) 
Cornucopia of Esoteric Instructions: [A Commentary on the Tantra of Embrace] 
Srisamputatancrarajatikamnayamahj ari 
[dPal yang dag par sbyor ba'i rgyud kyi rgyal po'i rgya cher 'grel pa] man ngag snye ma 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Cha, ff. 1b-316a. T 1198 


[Indestructible] Garland 
Vajravali-nama-mandalasadhana 

[dKyil 'khor gyi cho ga] rdo rje phreng ba 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Phu, ff. rb-9 4b. T 3140 


See Willson and Brauen 2000 


Amarasimha (fl. fifth or seventh century) 
Treasury of Amarasimha 
Amarakoía | 
"Chi med mdzod 
Dg.T. sGra mod, vol. Se, ff. 126b-243a. T 4299 
See note 976; also Misra 2005; and Vogel 1979, pp. 309-313. Tibetan text: mNgon 
brjod thi ba med pa'i mdzod (Qinghai mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1985) 


Amoghodaya (don yod char) (dates uncertain) 
Answers to the Questions of Vimala|kirti] 
Vimalaprasnottararatnamala 
Dri ma med pai dris lan 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 126a-127b. T 4333 


Anubhitisvabhava (a.k.a. Anubhütisvarüpa, fl. thirteenth century) 
Analysis of the Grammar of Sarasvata 
Sàrasvatavyákaranasütra 
mlIsho Idan mai rab byed 
Retranslation by Situ Chokyi Jungne in bKa’ brgyud pai gsung rab, 1:381-602 


Commentary on the Grammar of Sarasvata 
Sarasvatavyakaranavrttiprakriyacatura 

brDa sprod pai bstan bcos chen po dbyangs can bya ka ra nai grel pa rab 
tu bya ba gsal Idan gyi mdo 

Dg.T. sGra mod, vol. Se, ff. 10b—125a. T 4298 
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Grammar of Sarasvata 
Sarasvatavyakaranasütra 

brDa sprod pa dbyangs can gyi mdo 
Dg.T. sGra mod, vol. Se, ff. ib—9a. T 4297 


Aryadeva I (fl. sccond-third century) 
Compendium of the Nucleus of Pristine Cognition 
Jnanasarasamuccaya 
Ye shes snying po kun las btus pa 
Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Tsha, ff. 26b 28a. T 3851 
MTTWL 88.EIPRB 414.2 


Four Hundred Verses 

Catuhsataka 

bsTan bcos bzhi brgya pa 

Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Tsha, ff. 1b-18a. T 3846 
MTTWL 53. EIPRB 50.2. Translated in Lang 1986 


Aryadeva II (fl. eighth century) 
Lamp Which Subsumes Conduct 
Caryamelapakapradipa 
sPyod pa bsdus pa'i sgron me 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Ngi, ff. 57a-106b. T 1803 
Translated in Wedemeyer 2008 


Asanga (fl. late fourth-early fifth century) 
Actual Foundation of the Yogacara Level 
Yogacarabhümivastu 
[rNal byor spyod pa’i] sai dngos gzhi 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vols. Tshi-Vi (3 vols.). T 4035-4037 
MTTWL 259. EIPRB 17 4.10. This is the first of the five parts of the Yogacara Level, com- 
prising three texts: the Yogacara Level ( Yogacarabhimi, T 4035) and its sub-sections: the 
Level of the Pious Attendants (Sravakabhumi, T 4036) and the Level of the Bodhisattvas 
(Bodhisattvabhimi, Byang chub sems dpai sa, T 4037) 


Compendium of Phenomenology 

Abhidharmasamuccaya 

Chos mngon pa kun las btus pa 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Ri, ff. 44b-120a. T 4049 

MTIWL 1. EIPRB 17 4.2. Translated from French in Boin-Webb 2001 


Level of the Bodhisattvas 

Bodhisattvabhümi 

Byang chub sems dpa'i sa 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Vi, ff. 1b-213a. T 4037 

MTTWL 41. EIPRB 17 4.10. Partly translated in Tatz 1986 and Willis 1982 


Summary of tbe Greater Vehicle 

Mahayanasamgraha 

Theg pa chen po bsdus pa 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Ri,  1b-43a. T 4048 

MTTWL 125. EIPRB 174.7. Translated in Keenan 2003 
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Summation of Ascertainment from the Yogacara Level 
Yogacarabhimiviniscayasamgrahani 

rNal byor spyod pa'i sa rnam par gtan la dbab pa bsdu ba 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vols Zhi-Zi (2 vols.). T 4038 

EIPRB 17 4.10. One of the five parts of the Yogacara Level, partly translated in 
Waldron 2003 


Asvabhava (fl. early sixth century) 
Combined Commentary on the Summary of the Greater Vehicle 
Mahayanasamgrahapanibandhana 
Theg pa chen po bsdus pa'i bshad sbyar 
Dg T. Sems tsam, vol. Ri, f. 190b-296a. T 4051 
MTTWL 127. EIPRB 274.2 


Acreya (Tibetan attribution, fl. sixth century) 
Sutra Requested by Sariputra 
Sariputrástakasütra, also known as the Pratibimbamanalaksana 
Shari bu kyis zhus pa'i mdo [sKu gzugs kyi cha tshad kyi mtshan nyid] 
Dg.T. bZo rig, vol. Ngo, ff. 11a- 15b. T 4316. P 5812 
See Peterson 1980 


Bhavaviveka (ca. 500-570) 
Flame of Dialectics 
[Madhyamakahrdayavrtti]tarkajvala 
[dBu mai snying po'i grel pa] rtog ge bar ba 
Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Dza, ff. 40b-329b. T 3856 
MTTWL 104-105. EIPRB 29 4.2. Partial translation (ch. 3) in Iida 1980 


Bodhibhadra (fl. 1000) 
Interlinear Commentary on the Compendium of the Nucleus of Pristine Cognition 
Jhanasarasamuccaya-nama-nibandhana 
Ye shes snying po kun las bstus pa zhes bya ba'i bshad sbyar 
Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Tsha, ff. 28a—45b. T 3852 
MTTWL 89. EIPRB 568.2 


Bodhisattva (dates uncertain) 
Commentary on the Taintless [Crown Protuberance] 
Sheng pu men ru guang ming ding jie wu gou tuo luo ni du song er jing chao chu bai bu 
zhi duo lai zhi wu zhi duo jian li yi gui 
['Phags pa kun nas sgor ‘jug pa'i 'od zer] gtsug gtor dri med [gzungs bklag cing mchod 
rten brgya rtsa brgyad dam mchod rten Inga gdab pa'i cho ga mdo sde las btus pa] 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Pu, ff. 140a-175b. T 3068-3078 
Collective name for a series of rituals on dharani and stüpas, translated into Tibetan from 


the Chinese 


Brhaspati (fl. 650—600 BCE) 
Sutra of Brhaspati 
Brhaspatisütra 


NA. See Chattopadhyaya 1994 


Buddhabatta (a.k.a. Mahosadhi, sixth century) 
Scrutiny of Gems and Precious Metals 
Ratnapariksa 
Rin po che brtag pa 


Edition and French translation from Sanskrit in Finot 1896 
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Canakya (350-275 BCE) 
Treatise on the Behavior of Kings 
Canakyanicisasera 
Tsa ra ka'i rgyal po'i lugs kyi bstan bcos 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 127b-137b. T 4334 
Sanskrit edited with commentary in Bist 2001; also Sternbach 1963-70 and 1966. Cf. 
Dudjom Rinpoche 1991, note 85 


Candragomin (fl. seventh century) 
Grammar of Candragomin 
Candravyakaranasutra 
Lung ston pa tsandra pai mdo 
Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. Re, ff. 1b-29a. T 4269 
Sanskrit edition in Liebach 1902. See also Thakur 2006 


Candrakirti (fl. seventh century) 
Auto-commentary on the Introduction to Madhyamaka 
Madhyamakavatarabhasya 
dBu ma la 'jug pa'i bshad pa 
Dg T. dBu ma, vol. A, ff. 220b-348a. T 3862 
EIPRB 321.2 


Introduction to Madhyamaka 

Madhyamakavatàra 

dBu ma la jug pa 

Dg T. dBu ma, vol. A, ff. zorb-219a. T 3861 

MTTWL 109. EIPRB 321.2. Translated in Huntington and Wangchen, 1989; also in 
Padmakara Translation Group 2002 


Dandin (fl. sixth century) 
Mirror of Poetics 
Kavyadarsa 
sNyan ngag me long 
Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. Se, ff. 3182—341a. T 4301 
Sanskrit and Tibetan versions edited in A. Banerjee 1939. Sanskrit edited with English 
commentary in Ray 2004. See also Gupta 1970 


Dharmakirti (fl. early seventh century) 
Exposition of Valid Cognition 
Pramanavarttika[karika] 
Tshad ma rnam ’grel gyi tshig le'u byas pa 
Dg T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 94b—151a. T 4210 
MTTWL 168. EIPRB 344.4. Sanskrit edition in Baudha Bharati Series 3 (1968). English 
translation (ch. 2) in Nagatomi 1957 


Seven Sections [of Valid Cognition] 

[Tshad ma] sde bdun 

A collective name for the seven principal logical treatises of Dharmakirti, compris- 

ing the Ascertainment of Valid Cognition (Pramanaviniscaya, Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, 

ff. 152b-230a, T 4211, MTTWL 170, EIPRB 344.5); the Exposition of Valid Cognition 
(Pramanavarttika, Dg-T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 94b-151a, T 4210, MTTWL 168, EIPRB 
344.4); the Inquiry into Relations (Sambandhapariksa, Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 
255a-256a, T 4214, MTTWL 195, EIPRB 344.6); the Point of the Axioms (Hetubindu, 
Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 238a—255a, T 4213, MTTWL 83, EIPRB 344.1); the Point 
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of Reason (Nyayabindu, Dg,T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 231b-238a, T 4212, MTTWL 147, 
EIPRB 344.3); the Proof of Other Minds (Santariantarasiddhinamaprakarana, Dg.T. Tshad 
ma, vol. Che, ff. 35sb—-359a, T 4219, MTTWL 200, EIPRB 344.7); and the Reasoning of 
Polemics (Vadanyaya, Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Che, ff. 326b-355b, T 4218, EIPRB 344.8) 


Dipamkarabhadra (fl, early eighth century) 
Four Hundred and Fifty Verse (Mandala Rite of the Secret Assembly] 
Sriguhyasamajamandalavidhi 
dPal gsang ba dus pa'i dkyil 'khor gyi cho ga; also known as bZhi brgya Inga bcu pa 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Di, ff. 692-872, T 1865 


Durgasimha (bGrod dka’ seng ge) 
Paradigm of Verbal Roots 
Dhatusttra 
Byings mdo 
Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. Le, ff. 63a-75a. T 4285 
This accords with the system of the Kalapa Tantra 


I$varakrsna (fl. fourth century) 
Thirty- Chapter and Six- Chapter Tantras 
Samkhyakarika 
rGyud sum cu pa dang drug pa 
EIPRB 163.1. Translated from Sanskrit in Sinha 1915. Edited and translated in Suryana- 
rayana Sastri 1935. Extracts also in Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957 


Jagaddarpana (’Gro ba'i me long, fl. twelfth century) 
Compendium of Rituals [of the Indestructible Master] 
[Vajracarya] kriyasamuccaya 
[rDo rje slob dpon gyi] bya ba kun las btus pa 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Bu, ff. 483-2492, T 3305 


Jayasena (ca. 998) 
[Commentary] on the Tantra of the Ocean of Sky-farers 
Dakarnavatantramandalacakrasadhanaratnapadmaraganidhi 
dPal mkha’ gro rgya mtsho'i rgyud kyi dkyil 'khor gyi 'khor lo'i sgrub thabs padma raga'i 
gter 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Za, ff. 1b-35a. T 1516 


JAanakirti (dates uncertain) 
Abridgement of All the Transmitted Teachings Without Exception: A Dissertation on 
Exegesis 
Tattvavatarakhyasakalasugatavacasamksiptavyakhyaprakarana 
De kho na nyid la jug pa shes bya ba bde bar gshegs pa'i bka’ ma lus pa mdor bsdus te 
bshad pai rab tu byed pa 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Tsu, É. 39a-76a. T 3709 


Kamalasila (7 40-795) 
Lamp of Madhyamaka 
Madhyamakaloka 
dBu ma snang ba 
Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Sa, ff. 133b-244b. T 3887 
EIPRB 418.8 
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Kapila (fl. seventh century BCE) 
Treatise on the Categories of Reality 
Samkhyátattvasamásasastra, also known as Samkhyatpravacanasütra 
Also later version of unknown authorship, dated 1300 (EIPRB 776). Translated in Sinha 
1915. Extracts also in Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957. See also Chakravarti 1975 


Karmasiddhi Utpala (dates uncertain) 
Tantra of Martial Conquest/ Svarodaya 
Yuddhajaya-nama-tantraraja-svarodaya 
gYul las rnam par rgyal ba shes pa'i rgyud kyi rgyal po dbyangs char ba 
Dg.T. bZo rig, vol. Ngo, ff. 49b- 91b. T 4322 


Krsnamisra (fl. late eleventh century) 
Defining Characteristics of Prosody entitled Mastery through Learning 
Chandasamlaksanasrutabodha 
sDeb sbyor rnams kyi mtshan nyid thos pas chub pa 
Translated into Tibetan by Situ Chokyi Jungne, bKa' brgyud pai gsung rab, 1:603-624 


Ksemendra (late centh—early eleventh century) 
Wish-granting Tree: Narrative of the Bodhisattva 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata 
[Byang chub sems dpa'i rtogs pa brjod pa] dpag bsam 'khri shing 
Dg.T. sKyes rabs, vol. Ke, ff. tb-366a. T 4155 
EIPRB 677.1. Abridged version by Pema Chopel (Sichuan mi rigs dpe krun khang, 1991) 
translated in Black 1997 


Kuladatta (dates uncertain) 
Collection of Rites 
Kriyasamgraha 
Bya ba bsdus pa 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Ku, ff. 227b-362a. T 2531 


Partial translations in Skorupski 2002 and Tanemura 2004 


Mahavyutpatti 
Detailed Inspection [of Terminology] 
Bye brag tu rtogs par byed pa 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Co, ff. 1b-131a. T 4346. MV T. B Budh 15 (1911). Edited Sakaki 
1916-25; reprint, 1965. Also edited and translated in Csoma de Koros (3 vols., 1910, 1916, 
and 1944); republished 1984 


Maitreya (dates uncertain) 
Analysis of the Middle and Extremes 
Madhyantavibhaga 
dBus mth?’ rnam par 'byed pai tshig le’u byas pa 
Dg T. Sems tsam, vol. Phi, ff. 40b-45a. T 4021 
MTTW L 112. EIPRB 17 4.6. Translated in Dharmachakra Translation Committee 2006; 
also in the commentarial literature, e.g., Friedmann 1984 and Anacker 1984 


The Five Treatises of Maitreya 

Byams chos sde Inga 

Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1991. A Tibetan edition of the root verses of five 
seminal Mahayana treatises attributed to Maitreya, comprising the Ornament of 
Emergent Realization (Abhisamayalamkara, Dg.T. Shes phyin, vol. Ka, ff. rb-13a; T 
3786); the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle (Mabayanasutralamkarakarika, 
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Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Phi, ff. rb-39a; T 4020); the Analysis of the Middle and Extremes 


(Madhyantavibhaga, Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Phi, ff. 40b—45a; T 4021); the Analy- 
sis of Phenomena and Actual Reality (Dharmadharmatavibhaga, Dg.T. Sems tsam, 
vol. Phi, ff. 46b-49a; T 4021); and the Supreme Continuum of the Greater Vehicle 
(Mahayanottaratantrasastra, Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Phi, ff. 54b-73a; T 4024). 


Ornament of Emergent Realization 

Abhisamayalamkàra- [nàma-prajáparamitopadesasastrakarika] 
[Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa'i man ngag gi bstan bcos] mngon par rtogs pa'i rgyan 
Dg.T. Shes phyin, vol. Ka, ff. 1b-13a. T 3786 

BST 4 (1960). MTTWL 2-5. EIPRB 17 4.3. Translated in Conze 1954 and Thrangu 
2004; also in the commentarial literature, on which see Sparham 2006 


Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle 

[Mahayana] sicralamkarakarika 

[Theg pa chen po] mdo sde'i rgyan zhes bya ba'i tshig le'ur byas pa 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Phi, ff: 1b-39a. T 4020 

BST 13 (1970). MTTWL 129. EIPRB 17 4.8. Translated in Jamspal et al. 2004 


Masuraksa (dates uncertain) 
Treatise on Human Behavior 
Nitisastra 
Lugs kyi bstan bcos 
Dg. T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 137b-143a. T 4335 


Maticitra (a.k.a. Mátrceta, also attributed to Sura, fl. early third century) 


Eulogy to the Transcendent Lord Buddha: Praising Him Who Is Wortby of Being Praised, 


but otherwise Eulogizing tbe [Ineffable} Which Cannot Be Eulogized 


Varnarhavarnastotra 


Sangs rgyas bcom Idan das la bstod pa bsngags par ‘os pa bsngags pa las bstod par mi nus 


par bstod pa 
Dg.T. bsIod tshogs, vol. Ka, ff. 84a—100b. T 1138 
MTTWL 247. EIPRB 67A. 


Maudgalyayana (fl. fifth century BCE) 
Discourse on Designations 
Prajhaptipada 
gDags pai mdo 
Taisho 1538 and 1644 


Mudgaragomin (fl. second century) 
Eulogy on Distinctions 
Visesastava 
Khyad par du 'phags pa'i bstod pa 
Dg.T. bsTod tshogs, vol. Ka, ff. rb-4b. T 1109 


Nagabodhi (dates uncertain) 
Twenty Rituals of the Mandala of the Secret Assembly 
Guhyasamajamandalavim$atividhi 
dPal gsang ba dus pa'i dkyil 'khor gyi cho ga nyi shu pa 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Ngi, ff. 131a-145b. T 1810 
Sanskrit text restored by Kimiaki Tanaka in Shingo Einoo, ed., Genesis and 
Development of Tantrism, pp. 425—434. Tokyo: Institute of Oriental Culture, 
University of Tokyo, 2010. 
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Nagarjuna (fl. second century) 
Commentary on Enlightened Mind 
Bodhicittavivarana 
Byang chub sems kyi 'grel pa 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Ngi, ff. 38a—45a. T 1800-1801 
MTTWL 36. EIPRB 405.1. Edited and translated in Lindtner 1997 


Commentary on the Sutra of the Sboots of Rice 

Salistambhakasitratika 

'Phags pa sa lu ljang pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po'i mdo'i rgya cher 'grel pa 
Dg.T. mDo ’grel, vol. Ni, ff. 20b-55b. T 3986 


Eulogy to the Expanse of Actual Reality 

Dharmadhatustava 

Chos kyi dbyings su bstod pa 

Dg.T. sTod tshogs, vol. Ka, ff. 63b-67b. T 1118 

MTTWL ss. Translated in Ruegg 1971; also in Brunnhdlzl 2007 


Eulogy to the Stupas of the Eight Supreme Sacred Places 
Astamahasthanacaityastotra 

gNas chen po brgyad kyi mchod rten la bstod pa 
Dg.T. sTod tshogs, vol. Ka, ff. 81b-82b. T 1133-1134 
MTTWL 21 


(Explanation of the) Nucleus of Dependent Origination according to Madhyamaka 
Madhyamakapratityasamutpadahrdaya[vyakhyana] 

rTen cing ’brel bar 'byung ba’i snying po[’i rnam par bshad pa] 

Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Tsa, ff. 146b-149a. T 3836-3837 

MTTWL 172-173. EIPRB 47.6. Translated in Jamieson 2001 


Fundamental Stanzas of Madhyamaka [entitled Discriminative Awareness) Prajna-nàma- 

mülamadhyamakakarika 

dBu ma rtsa bai tshig le'u byas pa 

Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Tsa, ff. 1b-19a. T 3824 

BST 10 (1960). MTTWL 135. EIPRB 47.4. Translated in Padmakara Translation Group 
2008; also Streng 1967, Inada 1970, Kalupahana 1986, Garfield 1995, and Batchelor 2000 


Hundred Verses on Discriminative Awareness 
Prajnasatakaprakarana 

Shes rab brgya pa zhes bya ba'i rab tu byed pa 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 99b-103a. T 4328 


Letter to a Friend 

Suhrllekha 

bShes pai sprin yig | 

Dg.T. sPrin yig, vol. Nge, ff. 4ob-46b. T 4182 

MTTWL 218. EIPRB 47.8. Translated in Jamspal et al. 1978 and in Tharchin 
and Engle 1979 


Point of Human Sustenance 
Nitisastrajantuposanabindu 

sKye bo gso thig 

Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 113a-116b. T 4330 
Translated from the Mongolian in Frye 1981 
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Precious Garland 

[Rajaparikacha] ratnavali 

[rGyal po la gram bya ba] rin chen phreng ba 

Dg.T. sPrin yig, vol. Ge, ff. 107a-126a. T 4158 

BST 10 (1960). MTTWL 189. EIPRB 47.7. Translated in Dunne and McClintock 1997 


Stem of Discriminative Awareness 
Nitisastraprajfiadanda 

[Lugs kyi bstan bcos] shes rab sdong bu 

Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 103a-113a. T 4329 


Patafijali (fl. third century BCE) 
Sutra on Yoga 
Yogasütra 
EIPRB 131.1. Translated in Prasada 1924. Extracts also in Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957 


Pingala (fl. ca. second century BCE) 
Discourse on Prosody 
Chandasütra 
dMar ser can gyi gzhung 
Sanskrit edited in Weber 1863 


Prasantamitra (fl. late ninth century) 
Commentary on the Nucleus of Indestructible Reality 
Vajrahrdayalamkáratantrapafijikà 
dPal rdo rje snying po'i rgyan gyi rgyud chen po'i dka’ ’grel 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. I, ff. 313a-362a. T 2515 


Pundarika (a.k.a. Avalokitavrata) (dates uncertain) 
Taintless Light: A Great (Commentary) on the Wheel of Time 
Vimalaprabhanamamilacaneranusarinidvadasasahasrikalaghukalacakratantrarajatika 
bsDus pai rgyud kyi rgyal po dus kyi 'khor lo'i grel bshad rtsa ba'i rgyud kyi rjes su ‘jug pa 
stong phrag bcu gnyis pa dri ma med pa'i od, also known as Dus 'khor 'grel chen 
Dg.K. Dus 'khor grel bshad, vol. Sri, ff. 1b-469a. T 845 
Sanskrit edition in Jagannatha Upadhyaya, Bibliotheca Indo-Tibetica, vols. 11-13. Sar- 
nath: Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 1986. See Kilty 2004; also Newman 
1987, and Wallace 2001 


Pufijarája (dates uncertain) 
Commentary on the Sarasvata Grammar 
Sarasvatavyakaranavrtti 
brDa sprod pa dbyangs can gyi mdo'i grel pa 
NA 


Ratnákara[santi] (A. early eleventh century) _ 
Commentary on the Four Hundred and Fifiy Verse Mandala Rite of the Secret Assembly 
Sriguhyasamajamandalavidhitika 
dPal gsang ba ‘dus pai dkyil 'khor cho ga'i 'grel pa; also known by the short title Jig reen 
snang byed 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Ni, ff. 59a-130a. T 1871 


Precious Source [of Prosody] 

Chandoratnakara 

[sDeb sbyor] rin chen ’byung gnas 

Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. Se, ff. 371b-379a. T 4303-4. Tibetan edition, with restored 
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Sanskrit text and Hindi translation in L. Shastri 1990. Tibetan commentary in Nyagong 
Konchok Tseten et al., Commentary on the Precious Source of Prosody 


Ratnaraksita (dates uncertain) 
Lotus Commentary on Difficulties in the Tantra of the Emergence of Cakrasamvara 
Srisamvarodayamahitantraraja-padmini-nama-pahijika 
dPal sdom pa byung ba'i rgyud kyi rgyal po chen po'i dka’ ‘grel padma can, also known as 
Kyog bshad (the “Evasive Exegesis”) 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Va, ff. ib-101b. T 1420 


Ratnasri[jnana] (dates uncertain) 
Ratnasri Commentary on the Mirror of Poetics 
Kavyadarsaratnasriveeti 


Sanskrit edition in Anantalal Thakur and Upendra Jha, Darbhanga Mithila Institute, 1957 


Sakyaprabha (fl. eighth century) 
Sun Commentary on the Monastic Discipline (of the Novitiate] 
(Aryamülasarvastivadi] sramanerakarikavretiprabhavati 
[’Phags pa gzhi thams cad yod par smra ba'i] dge tshul gyi tshig le'ur byas pai ’grel pa 
Dg.T. 'Dul ba, vol. Shu, ff. 7 4a-162b. T 4125 


Salihotra (dates uncertain) 
Compendium on the Inspection of the Life Span of Horses 
Salihotriyaévàyurvedasamhità 
rIai tshe'i rig byed sha li ho cras bsdus pa 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 156b-277a. T 4345 


Sàntaraksita (725-783) 
Auto-commentary on the Ornament of Madhyamaka 
Madhyamakalamkaravrtti 
dBu ma rgyan gyi 'grel pa 
Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Sa, ff. 56b-84a. T 3885 
EIPRB 404.1. Edited and translated in Ichigo 1985 


Ornament of the Madhyamaka 

Madhyamakalamkara 

dBu ma rgyan gyi tshig le'u byas pa 

Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Sa, ff. 53a-56b. T 3884 

EIPRB 404.1. Translated with commentary in Padmakara Translation Group 2005; also 
Blumenthal 2004, and Doctor 2004. 


Santideva (fl. late seventh—early eighth century) 
Introduction to the Conduct of a Bodhisattva 
Bodhisattvacaryavatara 
Byang chub sems dpai spyod pa la ‘jug pa 
Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. La, ff. rbh-40a. T 3871 
BST 12 (1960). B Budh 28 (1929). MTTWL 109. EIPRB 368.1. Translated in Padmakara 
Translation Group 1997; also Matics 1970, Batchelor 1979, Crosby and Skilton 1996, 
Wallace and Wallace 1997 


Santigarbha (dates uncertain) 
Differentiation of the Parts of a Stupa 
Zhi duo xing zhuang luo suo chu jing 
mChod rten gyi cha dbye ba 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Pu, ff. 173b-175b. T 3078 
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Sarvadhara (dates uncertain) 
Analysis of the Terminations Indicating Verbal Morphology from the Kalapa Grammar 
Ti la sogs pai mthao bya ba rnam par dpyad pa 
Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. She, ff. 97b-235a. T 4289 


Sarvavarman (a.k.a. I$varavarman or Rajadeva, dates uncertain) 
Kalapa Grammar 
Kalapasitra 
Ka là pai mdo 
Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. Le, ff. 1b-202a. T 4282 
See also Scharfe 1977, pp. 162-163 


Silapalica (fl. eighth century) 
Extensive [Commentary] on the Minor Transmissions 
Agamaksudrakavyakhyana 
Lung phran tshegs kyi rgya cher ‘grel 
Dg.T. 'Dul ba, vol. Dzu, ff. 1b-232a. T 4115 


Sraddhakaravarman (dates uncertain) 
Auto-commentary on the Concise Commentary on Forming the Gridlines of the Mandala 
Samksiptamandalasütravrtti 
dKyil 'khor gyi thig gdab pa mdor bsdus pa'i 'grel pa 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Ri, ff. 207b-21sb. T 2506 


Concise Commentary on Forming the Gridlines of the Mandala 
Samksiptamandalasütra 

dKyil 'khor gyi thig gdab pa mdor bsdus pa 

Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Ri, f. 205b-207b. T 2505 


Sthiramati (ca. 470—550) 
Commentary [on the Dissertation on] the Five Psycho-physical Aggregates 
Pancaskandhaprakaranavaibhasya 
Phung po Inga'i rab tu byed pa bye brag tu bshad pa 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Shi, ff. 195b-250a. T 4066 
EIPRB 304.9. Translated in Engle 2009 


Subhüticandra (dates uncertain) 
Addendum to the Last Part [of the Wish-fulfilling Commentary on the Treasury of 
Amarasimba] 
mD2zod ’grel dod 'jo'i 'phros glegs bam ‘og ma 
Tibetan translation from Sanskrit by Situ Chokyi Jungne (Collected Works, vol. Ca) 


Wish-fulfilling Commentary [on the Treasury of Amarasimba] 

Amarakosatikakamadhenu 

‘Chi med mdzod kyi rgya cher grel pa ‘dod 'jo'i ba mo 

Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. Se, ff. 244b—-318a. T 4300 

Sanskrit edited in Lokesh Chandra, SP 38 (1965). Re-translated into Tibetan by Situ 
Chokyi Jungne, under the title Ming dang rtags rjes su ston paï bstan bcos chi med mdzod 
kyi rgya cher grel pa dod ‘joi ba mo (Collected Works, vol. Nga)..See also Vogel 1979, pp. 
314-315 


Süra (fourth century) 
Garland of Birth Stories 
Jatakamala 
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sKyes pai rabs kyi rgyud 
Dg.T. sKyes rabs, vol. Hu, ff. 1b-135a. T 4150 
BST 21 (1959). Translated in Speyer 1895 


Süryagupta (fl. sixth century) 
Treasury of the Collection of Topics 
Gathakoga 
Tshigs su bcad pai mdzod 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 116b-122a. T 4331 


Tripitakamala (dates uncertain) 
Lamp of the Three Ways 
Nayatrayapradipa 
Tshul gsum sgron ma 


Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Tsu, ff. 6b-26b. T 3707 


Vararuci (late fourth-early fifth century) 
Hundred Verses on the Collection of Topics 
Satagatha 
Tshigs su bcad pa brgya pa 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, 122a-126a. T 4332 


Vasubandhu (ca. late fourth-early fifth century) 
[Auto-] Commentary on the Treasury [of Phenomenology) 
Abhidharmakosabhasya 
Chos mngon pa'i mdzod kyi bshad pa 
Dg.T. mNgon pa, vol. Ku, ff. 26b-258a. T 4090 
Tibetan edition in mNgon pa mdzod rtsa grel (Sichuan mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1996). 
EIPRB 175.1. Translated from the French in Pruden 1988-1990. 


Commentary Analyzing the Sutra of Dependent Origination 
Pratityasamutpadadivibhangabhasya 

rTen cing 'brel bar 'byung ba dang po'i rnam par dbye ba bshad pa 
Dg.T. mDo grel, vol. Chi, ff. rb—61a. T 3995 

EIPRB 175.12 


[Dissertation on] the Five Psycho-physical Aggregates 

Pancaskandhaprakarana 

Phung po Inga'i rab cu byed pa 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Shi, ff. 11b-17a. T 4059 

EIPRB 175.11. Translated, along with Tibetan and reconstructed Sanskrit editions, in 
Engle 2009; also Anacker 1984 


[Dissertation on tbe) Thirty Verses 

Triméika[karikaprakarana] 

Sum cu pai tshig le'u byas pa 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Shi, ff. rb-3a. T 4055 

MTTWL 236. EIPRB 175.18. Translated from the Chinese in Cook 1999; also Anacker 
1984, Kochumuttom 1982 


Rational System of Exposition 

Vyakhyayukti 

tNam par bshad pai rigs pa 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Shi, ff. 29a-134b. T 4061 
EIPRB 175.23 
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Treasury of Phenomenology 

Abhidharmakosa(karika] 

Chos mngon pa'i mdzod kyi tshig le'ur byas pa 

Dg.T. mNgon pa, vol. Ku, ff. 1b-25a. T 4089 

B Budh 20 (1917, 1930) and 21 (1918-31). Tibetan edition in mNgon pa mdzod rtsa grel 
(Sichuan mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1996). EIPRB 175.1. Translated from the French in 
Pruden 1988-1990 


Vasumitra (fl. second or fourth century) 
Auto-commentary on the Great Treasury [of Detailed Exposition] 
Mahavibhasako£a 
Bye brag bshad mdzod [chen mo], also known as mDzod kyi rang grel 
Extant in Chinese. Taisho 1545. EIPRB 39.1. 


Vidyakara (fl. twelfth century) 
Precious Treasury of Eloquence 
Subhisitaratnakosa 
Sanskrit edition by D.D. Kosambi and V.V. Gokhale. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Translated in Ingalls 1965 


Vimalamitra (fl. late eighth- early ninth century) 
Short (Commentary on the Tantra of the Secret Nucleus] 
Sriguhyagarbhapindárthatika 
gSang ba snying po'i grel chung 
P. rGyud, vol. Mu, ff. 1a-26a. P 4755 


Vitapada (fl. late ninth century) 
Commentary on the Oral Teachings of Manjusri: The Beautiful Flower 
Sukusuma-nama-dvikramatattvabhavanamukhagamavrtti 
mDzes pai me tog zhes bya ba rim pa gnyis pai de kho na nyid bsgom pa zhal gyi lung gi 
grel pa 
Dg T. rGyud, vol. Di, ff. 87a-139b. T 1866 


Vyasa (diffuser/ redactor, dates uncertain) 
Four Vedas 
Caturveda 
Rig byed bzhi 
The primary source texts or divine revelations of the Brahmanical tradition of Hinduism, 
comprising the Rgveda, Atharvaveda, Samaveda, and Yajurveda. Among them, the ten 
chapters of the Rgveda are extant in thirty distinct manuscript recensions, written in Sha- 
rad and Devanagari scripts, twenty-four of which were consulted by Max Müller for his 
six-volume editio princeps, entitled The Hymns of the Rgveda with Sayanas Commentary 
(London, 1849-75). On all four Vedas, see Gonda 1975, chs. 3-7 


Yasomitra (Á. early fifth century) 
Commentary on the Treasury of Phenomenology 
Abhidharmakosarika 
Chos mngon pa'i mdzod kyi 'grel bshad 
Dg.T. mNgon pa, vols. Gu-Ngu. T 4092 
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3. INDIGENOUS TIBETAN IREATSES AND SPIRITUAL 
REVELATIONS (gter ma) 


Anon 
Citadel of the Wind Goddess 
Lung lha mo gnas mkhar 
Not located 


Anon (ninth century) 
Commentary on the Eight Elements of Semantic Application 
gNas brgyad chen po'i grel pa, also known as sGraii bstan bcos 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Co, ff. 165a-173a. T 4351 


See Dart One, note 95 


Anon 
Hundred Thousand Scrutinies of tbe Dakinis 
mKha' gro brtag bum 
Not located 


Anon 
Private Tantra: Black Skull of the Charnel Ground 
sGer rgyud dur khrod thod nag 
Not located 


Anon 
Short Chapter on Discrimination 
'Byed pa le'u chung 
See note 1115 


Anon 
Tantra entitled Mountain of Corpses, Fortress of Skulls 
rGyud bam ri thod mkhar 


Not located 


Anon 
Treatise on Behavior entitled “Holy Ornament” 
Lugs kyi bstan bcos dam pa'i rgyan 
See note 1114 
Candrasri [Dawa Palrin] (Zla ba dpal rin, b. ca. 1375) 
Definitive Presentation of Drums and Cymbals 
rNga sbug gi rnam gzhag 
In Tashi Gyatso et al., Treatises on the Accoutrements and Music of the Ancient Way of 
Secret [Mantras], pp. 357-359 


Methodology of Musical Sound 
Rol mo'i sgra thabs bzhugs 
Unpublished ms. held at Amnye Machen Institute, Dharamsala 


Treatise on Melody entitled Neck Ornament of Clear Intelligence 
dByangs kyi bstan bcos blo gsal mgul rgyan 
Unpublished ms. held at Amnye Machen Institute, Dharamsala 
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Che Khyidrug (Ce khyi 'brug, ca. 798-815) 
Root Verses on the Eight Elements of Semantic Application 
gNas brgyad [chen po'i] rtsa ba 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Co, 163a-165a. T 4350. See Part One, note 95 


Chomden Rigpei Raldri (bCom ldan rig pa'i ral gri, 1227-1303) 
Ornamental Flower of Philosophical Systems 
Grub mtha rgyan gyi me tog 
dBu med ms. in TBRC Holdings (W1CZ1041. 2: 1597446) 


Dahura [Nagpo], disc. (Da hu ra nag po, fl. ca. twelfth century) 
Tantra of the White, Black, and Variegated Hundred Thousand Stanzas 
"Bum dkar nag khra gsum gyi rgyud 
A work on geomancy attributed to the Chinese treasure-finder Dahura Nagpo, which 
was translated into Tibetan, along with his other revelations, such as the Root Tantra of 
the Clarifying Lamp: Indicatve of Buddha Body (sKu rgyud snang gsal sgron me), by his 
student Khampa Trawo 
Not located 


Drapa Ngonshe, disc. (Gra pa mngon bshes, 1012-1090) 
Glorious Great Tantra entitled Essence of Nectar, also known as the Great Tantra of Secret 
Instructions on the Eight Branches of the Essence of the Glorious Elixir [of Immortality] 
dPal Idan bdud rtsi snying po yan lag brgyad pa gsang ba man ngag gi rgyud chen po; 
short title: Grva thang rgyud bzhi 
Sometimes attributed to the authorship of Yutok Yonten Gonpo. Tibetan edition 
published by Bod kyi gso bo rig pa'i gna’ dpe phyogs bsgrigs dpe tshogs, vol. 20 (Beijing: 
2005). This work comprises the Four Tantras (rGyud bzhi), namely, the Root Tantra 
(Tsa rgyud), the Exegetical Tantra (bShad rgyud), the Instructional Tantra (Man ngag gi 
rgyud), and the Subsequent Tantra (Phyi mai rgyud), the first two of which are translated 
in Clark 1995. See also Parfionovitch, Dorje, and Meyer 1992; Meyer 1981; and Rechung 
Rinpoche 1976 


Drugu Sengdo Ochen (Gru gu seng mdo 'od chen, dates uncertain) 
Mirror Trilogy 
Me long skor gsum 
Two of these texts, reputedly translated from Central Asian sources into Tibetan by 
Drugu Sengdo Ochen, respectively entitled 772 gzhung dngul dkar me long and rIa dpyad 
mthong ba kun gsal me long, are contained in Bod kyi rta'i gso dpyad gzhung lugs mdams 
bsgrigs, Gangs can rig mdzod, vol. 13, 1990, pp. 3-85 and pp. 273-359 respectively 


Guru Chowang (Gu ru chos dbang, 1212-1270) 
Method of Constructing Stupas 
mChod rten bzhengs thabs 
Not extant in Chengdu photo-offset edition of the Eight Transmitted Teachings: Consum- 
mation of Secrets (bKa’ brgyad gsang ba yongs rdzogs), which is contained in 4 vols. of the 
bKa' brgyad phyogs bsgrigs. It may possibly be related to sKu gsum yongs rdzogs kyi lha 
khang gzhengs thabs kyi dpe ris, which is contained in the same collection, according to 
rNying mai dkar chags (Potala, 1992), vol. 1, no. 40 and vol. 4, no. 51 


Gyalwa Ten-ne (rGyal ba ten ne, 1127-1217) and Dromtonpa (Brom ston pa, 1004-1064) 
Garland of the Essential Points of the Religion of the Gods and the Religion of Humans 
Lha chos mi chos gnad kyi phreng ba 
Not located. See note 730 
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Himkarajaya (Hum mdzad rgyal ba, dates uncertain) 


White Lotus Bouquet of Investigation 

dPyad don pad dkar chun po, also known as Legs par bshad pai padma dkar 
po chun po 

Gangtok: Sherab Gyaltsen Lama, 1981 


Jamyang Sonam Wangpo (‘Jam dbyangs bsod nams dhang po, fl. 1559-1621) 


Treatise on Musical Instruments entitled The Single Knowledge That Liberates All 
Rol mo'i bstan bcos gcig shes kun sgrol 
Not located 


Karmapa VII Chodrak Gyatso (Karmapa chos grags rgya mtsho, 1454-1506) 


Oceanic Textbook of Uncommon Logical Reasoning 

Thun min rig gzhung rgya mtsho 

Full ticle: Tshad ma legs par bshad pa thams cad kyi chu bo yongs su du bai rigs pai 
gzhung lugs kyi rgya mtsho 

Contained in bKa’ brgyud pai gsung rab, vols. 6-7 


Karmapa VIII Mikyo Dorje (Karmapa mi bskyod rdo rje, 1507-1554) 


Mirror of Great Sunlight 

Nyi ma chen po'i me long 

Full title: rDo rje theg pa'i yang dag par rdzogs pa'i phyag rgya chen poi nye bar longs 
spyod pa'i gnas dang spyod yul gsal bar byed pa'i nyi ma chen po'i me long 

Contained in the Collected Works of Karmapa Mi bskyod rdo rje, vol. 26; published 
with the support of the Bodhi Foundation and the Tsadra Foundation, 2004 


Khyungpo Yutri Bar (Khyung po gYu khri bar, fl. late tenth-early eleventh century) 


Miraculous Lamp 
'Phrul gyi sgron me 
Not located 


Lochen Dharmasri (Lo chen Dharmasri, 1654-1717) 


Choreographic Memoranda of the Sacred Dances of the Wrathful Herukas and 

of Glorious Samantabhadra entitled Display of the Deities 

[Khrag thung khro bo'i] chams [kyi brjed byang dpal] kun tu bzang po'i chams kyi 
brjed byang Iha'i rol ga 

Short title: Choreographic Treatise of the Sacred Dances entitled Display of Samantabhadra 
(Chams yig kun bzang rol pa) 

NK, vol. 14, pp. 365-456 


Longchen Rabjampa (Klong chen rab 'byams pa, 1308-1363) 


Precious Treasury of Wish-fulfilling Gems: A Treatise on the Pith Instructions of 

the Greater Vehicle 

Theg pa chen po'i man ngag gi bstan bcos yid bzhin rin po che'i mdzod 

In the Seven Treasuries of Longchenpa (Klong chen mdzod bdun) (Beijing: dPal brtsegs 
bod yig dpe rnying zhib ‘jug khang, 2009), vols. 118-119. Also Potala edition, vol. 1 (31ff.); 
Gangtok: Dodrupchen Rinpoche, n.d. (I-Tib-143); and Chengdu: Adzom Chogar, 1999. 
Ch. 1 translated in Lipman 1977 


Menthangpa Menla Dondrub (sMan thang pa sman la don grub, fl. late fifteenth century) 
Wish-fulfilling Jewel of Iconometry 

[bDe bar gshegs pa'i sku gzugs kyi] cha tshad yid bzhin nor bu 

Gangtok: Lama Dawa and Sherab Gyaltsen, 1983. Library of Congress: 83905557 
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[Pang] Lodro Tenpa (dPang blo gros brtan pa, 1276-1342) 
Clarification of the Three Clusters 
Tshogs gsum gsal ba 
Ziling: Qinghai Nationalities Publishing House, 1998 


Phurbuchok Tsultrim Jampa Gyatso Pelzangpo (Phur bu lcog tshul khrims byams pa rgya 
mtsho dpal bzang po, 1825-1901) 
Magic Key of the Path of Reasoning: [Presentation of the Collected Topics, Analyzing the 
Meaning of Valid Cognition] 
[Tshad mai gzhung don ’byed pa'i bsdus grva rnam gzhag] rigs lam ’phrul gyi Ide mig; 
also known as the Yongs dzin bsdus grva (Collected Topics of the Tutor) 
Containing the Rigs lam chung ngu'i rnam bshad (25 folios), the Rigs lam 'bring po'i 
rnam bshad (3o folios), and the Rigs lam che ba'i rnam bshad (36 folios), along with its 
blo rigs (27 folios) and rtags rigs (25 folios) subdivisions. Gansu’i mi rigs dpe skrung 
khang, 1982, 2002, 2005. Translated in Rogers 2009; see also Rogers 1980 


Rongpo (Rong po, dates uncertain) 
Supplement: [The Radiant Lamp That Clarifies Calligraphy] 
Lhan thab [yi ge’i thig ris gsal ba'i rin chen sgrom bu] 
Not located 


Sakya Panchen Kunga Gyaltsen (Sa skya pan chen kun dga’ rgyal mtshan, 1182-1251) 
Analysis of the Three Vows 
sDom gsum rab dbye 
In dPal ldan sa skya'i gsung rab, 12a:1-127 


Eloquence of Sakya 

Sa skya’i legs bshad; full title: Legs par bshad pa rin po che'i gter 
Root verses and prose commentary, in Collected Works of Sapen Kunga Gyaltsen, Gangs 
can rig mdzod, 23:213-348 (Bod ljongs bod yig dpe rnying dpe skrun khang, 1992); also 
Bod ljongs mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1982. Translated in Davenport 2000 


Treasure of Valid Logical Reasoning 
Tshad ma rigs gter 

In Collected Works of Sapen Kunga Gyaltsen, Gangs can rig mdzod, 24:1-53, with auto- 
commentary pp. 55-538 (Bod ljongs bod yig dpe rnying dpe skrun khang, 1992). Other 
versions include SKB, vol. s, no. 1 (1968), Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang (1989), 
Beijing mi rigs dpe skrun khang (1989), and Sichuan mi rigs dpe skrun khang (1995) 


Treatise on Music 

Rol mo’i bstan bcos 

In Collected Works of Sapen Kunga Gyaltsen, Gangs can rig mdzod, 23:349-363 (Bod 
ljongs bod yig dpe rnying dpe skrun khang, 1992) 


Sangye Gyatso (sDe srid sangs rgyas rgya mtsho, 1655-1705) 
Removal of the Tarnish (of Deluded Appearances: Questions and Answers Arising from the 
White Beryl] 
( Vaidürya dkar po las dris lan 'khrul snang) gYa sel 
2 vols. Beijing: Krung go'i bod rig pa dpe skrun khang, 2002 


White Beryl: [An Eloquent Treatise on the Astrology of the Phukpa School] 
(Phug lugs rtsis kyidegs bshad] vaidürya dkar po 
2 vols. Beijing: Krung go'i bod rig pa dpe skrun khang, 1996-1997 


Extracts translated in Dorje 2001 
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Smrtijüàanakirti (Dran pa ye shes grags, fl. late tenth-early eleventh century) 
Commentary on the Sword at the Gateway to Language 
Vacanamukhayudhopamanamavrtti 
sMra sgo mtshon cha Ita bu shes bya bai 'grel pa 
Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. She, ff. 277b—281b. T 4295 


Sword at the Gateway to Language 
Vacanamukhayudhopama 

sMra sgo [mtshon cha] 

Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. She, ff. 277b-281b. T 4295 
Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1980 


Sridharasena (dPal 'dzin sde, dates uncertain) 
Pearl Necklace of Synonymics 
Abhidhanasastra-visvalocana-[ityaparabhidhanamuktavali] 
mNgon brjod kyi bstan bcos sna tshgs gsal ba'am mngon brjod mu tig phreng ba 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Po, ff. 7ob-163b. T 4453 


Taktsang Lotsawa Sherab Rinchen (sTag tshang lo tsa ba shes rab rin chen, b. 1405) 
Ocean of Wealth 
[rTen gsum bzhugs gnas dang bcas pa'i sgrub tshul] dpal 'byor rgya mtsho 
In dPal ldan sa skya pa'i gsung rab, vol. 3, pp. 161-239 


Taranatha, Jetsun (rJe btsun tà ra na tha, 1575-1634) 
Origin of Happiness: A Description of Iconometric Proportions 
[rGyal ba'i] sku gzugs kyi cha tshad bstan pa bde skyid 'byung gnas 
In the Collected Works of Taranátha, vol. 18 (Tsha), no. 19. HJK, p. 63 


Tonmi Sambhota (a.k.a. Anu, Thon mi sam bho ta, fl. seventh century) 
Introduction to Gender 
[Lung du ston pa] rtags kyi jug pa 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Co, ff. 161b-162b. T 4349 


See also references in next entry 


Thirty Verses 

[Lung du ston pa'i rtsa ba] sum cu pa 

Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Co, ff. 160b-161:b. T 4348 

Tibetan text also in Sum rtags rtsa ba phyogs sgrig (Chengdu: Sichuan mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 1992); and in dKyil grva dka' chen padma'i brda dag phyogs bsgrigs (Lhasa: Bod. 
ljongs bod yig dpe rnying dpe skrun khang, 2001), pp. 240-248. Concerning this text 
and its secondary literature, see Minyag Butruk, dKa’gnad sdom tshig situ dgongs gsal 
(Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2003); also Miller 1976, and Verhagen 2001 


Tsamorong Sonam Ozer (rIsa mo rong bsod nams 'od zer, fl. thirteenth century) 
Source of Enlightened Attributes: the Methods of Constructing the Three Representational 
Supports 
rTen gsum bzhengs thabs yon tan byung gnas 
NA 


Upa Losal (dBus pa blo gsal, A. thirteenth century) 
Exegetical Treasury of Philosophical Systems 
Grub mtha rnam par bshad pa'i mdzod 
Thimphu: Kunzang Topgycl and Mani Dorji, 1979. Also Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 2004 
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Yeshede (Ye shes sde, A. late eighth—early ninth century) 
Commentary on the Aspirational Prayer of Good Conduct [in the Form of a Memorandum 
Combining Four Distinct Commentaries] 
bZang spyod kyi 'grel pa [bzhi'i don bsdus nas brjed byang du byas pa] 
Dy.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Jo, ff. 184a—-213b. T 4359 


Zhamar VI Garwang Chokyi Wangchuk (Zhva dmar gar dbang chos kyi dbang phyug, 
1584-1630) 

Collected Topics of Logical Reasoning 

Rigs kyi bsdus grva 

Not located 


Zilung Panchen Sakya Chokden (Zi lung pan chen §4 kya mchog Idan, 1428-1507) 
Exegesis of the Compendium of Phenomenology entitled Ocean Waves Upholding Yogacara 
mNgon pa kun btus pa'i rnam bshad rnal 'byor spyod gzung rgya mtsho'i rlabs phreng 
In Collected Works, vol. 14 (Pha). Thimphu: Kunzang Topgey, 1975 


Exegesis on Difficulties in the Treasury of Phenomenology entitled Great Ocean of Detailed 
Exposition 

Chos mngon pai mdzod kyi dka’ ba'i gnas rnam bshad kyi bstan bcos bye brag tu bshad 
pai mtsho chen po 

In Collected Works, vols. 20-21 (Va-Zha). Thimphu: Kunzang Topgey, 1975 


REFERENCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This comprises five distinct alphabetically arranged sections: (1) Canonical and Commentarial 
Collections; (2) Individual Scriptures: Vinaya, Sutra, and Tantra; (3) Treatises of Indic Origin; 
(4) Treatises and Revelations (gter ma) of Tibetan Origin; and (5) Works in Other Languages. 


1. CANONICAL AND COMMENTARIAL COLLECTIONS 


bKa’ brgyad phyogs sgrigs 


Anthology of Spiritual Revelations Concerning the Meditational Deities of the Eight Trans- 
mitted Teachings 

20 vols. comprising the revelations of Nyangrel Nyima Ozer, Guru Chowang, and Rig- 
dzin Godemchen. 

Chengdu: Zenkar Rinpoche, ca. 1999 


bKa’ brgyud pa'i gsung rab 


Scriptures of the Kagyupa School 
Edited by Khenpo Damcho Dawa. 20 vols. Ziling: Qinghai mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 


2001-2004 


Collected Tantras of the Nyingmapa 


rNying ma'i rgyud 'bum 

Among extant versions, reference is principally made in the present work to the Derge 
xylographic edition, which was prepared between 1794 and 1798, under the editorial 
guidance of Getse Pandita Gyurme Tshewang Chodrub of Katok and Pema Namdak, in 
26 long-folio volumes (414 texts), and catalogued in Thubten Chodar, rNying ma rgyud 
bum gyi dkar chag gsal ba'i me long (Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2000). Occasional 
references are also made to the Tingkye edition, published in Delhi in 1973 by Dilgo 
Khyentse Rinpoche, in 36 short volumes, and catalogued in Kaneko 1982. 


Collected Works of Taranatha 


rJe btsun tà ra na tha'i gsung bum 

TBRC holds three editions—the Ladakh edition in 17 vols. (1982-87); the Dzamtang 
photo-offset edition in 23 vols. (1990s), to which HJK refers; and the extensive Pedurma 
edition in 45 vols., dPal brtsegs dpe rnying zhib ‘jug khang, Beijing: Krung go bod rig pa 
dpe skrun khang, 2008. 


dPal Idan sa skya'i gsung rab 


Scriptures of the Glorious Sakya School 
25 vols. Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, in collaboration with Qinghai mi rigs dpe 


skrun khang, 2003-2004 
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Jo nang dpe tshogs 
Jonang Publications Series 
21 vols. Beijing: Nationalities Publishing House, 2007-2008 


Kangyur 
bKa’ gyur 
The Collected Translations of the Transmitted Teachings. The TBRC digital library includes 
six versions, which are freely accessible online, including the Derge Parphud xylograph 
edition of 1733 (103 vols.), which is catalogued in H. Ui et al., A Complete Catalogue of the 
Tibetan Buddhist Canons (Sendai: Tohoku University, 1934). Other editions consulted 
in the present work include the Peking edition in 104 vols., republished with catalogue 
by Suzuki Research Foundation (Tokyo-Kyoto: 1955-61); and the new collated edition, 
Kangyur Pedurma, published Chengdu (2009), in 108 vols. Mention is also made in the 
text of three renowned manuscript versions: the Serdri (gilded) Kangyur Thempangma 
from Gyantse (rgyal rtse gser bris bka” gyur them spangs ma), which is modelled on the 
calligraphic style of Khyungpo Yutri, the Serdri (gilded) manuscript from Drepung (gser 
bris dzam gling gYas bzhag), and the Tshalpa manuscript. 


Nikaya Collection 
The Nikaya literature, preserved in the Suttapitaka of the Theravada tradition, comprises 
(1) The Digha Nikaya, containing thirty-four discourses, translated in M. Walshe, The 
Long Discourses of the Buddha (Boston: Wisdom Publications, 1987) 

(2) The Majjhima Nikaya, containing 152 discourses, translated in Bhikkhu Nanamoli 
and Bhikkhu Bodhi, The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha (Boston: Wisdom 
Publications, 1995) 

(3) The Samyutta Nikaya, containing fifty-six subdivisions, translated in Bhikkhu Bodhi, 
The Connected Discourses of the Buddha (Boston: Wisdom Publications, 2000) 

(4) The Anguttara Nikaya, containing 2,344 discourses, translated in Woodward and 
Hare, The Book of Gradual Sayings (Pali Text Society, 1932-1936), 208 of which are 
retranslated in Nyanaponika Thera and Bhikkhu Bodhi, Numerical Discourses of the Bud- 
dha (Walnut Creek, CA: AltaMira Press, 1999) 

(s) The Khuddaka Nikaya, containing 15-18 well-known supplementary texts, some of 
which have been published separately in translation 


Tengyur 
bsTan gyur 
The Collected Translations of Classical Treatises. The TBRC digital library includes four 
versions, which are freely accessible online, including the Derge xylograph edition of 
1737-1744 (213 vols.), compiled and edited by Zhuchen Tsultrim Rinchen, which is 
catalogued in H. Ui et al., 4 Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons (Sen- 
dai: Tohoku University, 1934). Other editions consulted in the present work include 
the Peking edition in 185 vols, republished with catalogue by Suzuki Research Founda- 
tion (Tokyo-Kyoto: 1955-61); and the new collated edition, Tengyur Pedurma, in 120 
vols. (Chengdu: 1995-2005). Mention is occasionally made in the text of two other 
renowned manuscript versions: the eighteenth-century Nartang (sNar thang) and Serdri 


(gilded) Tengyurs. 
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2. INDIVIDUAL SCRIPTURES: VINAYA, SUTRA, AND TANTRA 


Continuation Tantra Based on the Tantra of the Renunciation of Vajravarahi: The Inconceivable 
Pristine Cognition Inseparable from the Buddha Mind of All the Sky-farers 
mKha' ’gro ma thams cad kyi thugs gnyis su med pa bsam gyis mi khyab pa'i ye shes rdo rje 
phag mo mngon par ‘byung bai rgyud las rgyud phyi ma 
Dg.K. rGyud bum, vol. Ga, ff. 71a-72b. T 379 


Inspection of Skulls: Extracting the Wealth of the Yaksas 
Thod brtag gnod sbyin nor ‘don 
An extract from the Tantra of Heruka Galpo (Dg.NGB, vols. 18-19). Included in gSang 
rnying rgyan dang rol mo'i bstan bcos, Gangs can rig mdzod, vol. 30, pp. 293-297. Bod 
ljongs bod yig dpe rnying dpe skrun khang, 1996 


Sutra of Renunciation 
Abhiniskramanasütra 
mNgon par 'byung bai mdo 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Sa, ff. 1b-125a. T 301 


Sutra of the Ascertainment of Meanings: A Lexicon of Buddhist Numerical Categories 
Arthaviniscaya-nama-dharmaparyaya 
Don rnam par nges pa zhes bya ba'i chos kyi rnam grangs 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Sa, ff. 170b-188a. T 317 
EIPRB 134. Translated in Samtani 2002 


Sutra of the Shoots of Rice 
Salistambasatra 
Sa lu ljang pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po'i mdo 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Tsha, ff. 116b-123b. T 210 
EIPRB 49B.1. Edited and translated in Reat 1993 


Sutra That Analyzes Past Actions 
Karmavibhangasütra 
Las rnam par 'byed pa/ Las rnam par gyur ba 
Dg.K. mDo sde, vol. Sa, ff. 277a-310a. T 338-339 
EIPRB 3.1 


Sutra Which Gathers All Intentions 
mDo dgongs pa ‘dus pa 
Dg.K. rNying rgyud, vol. Ka, ff. 86b-290a. T 829. Dg.NGB, vol. Ja (7), ff. 110b-314a 


Tantra of the Renunciation of Sriheruka 
Sriherukabhyudayatantra 
dPal khrag 'thung mngon par byung ba 
Dg.K. rGyud bum, vol. Ga, ff. 1b-33b. T 374 


Tantra of the Renunciation of Vajravarahi: The Inconceivable Pristine Cognition Inseparable 
from the Buddha Mind of All the Sky-farers 
Dakinisarvacittadvayacintyajnanavajravarahyabhibhavatantraraja i 
mKha' 'gro ma thams cad kyi thugs gnyis su med pa bsam gyis mi khyab pa'i ye shes rdo rje 
phag mo mngon par byung bai rgyud kyi rgyal po 
Dg.K. rGyud bum, vol. Ga, ff. 60b-71a. T 378 
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Tantra of the Wrathful Lord Mahakala: The Origin of Secret Accomplishment 
Srivajramahakalakrodhanatharahasyasiddhibhavatantra 
dPal rdo rje nag po chen po khros pai mgon po gsang ba dngos grub 'byung ba 
Dg.K. rGyud 'bum, vol. Ga, ff. 263b-292a. T 416 
Re-translated by Tsami Sangye Drakpa 


3. TREATISES OF INDIC ORIGIN 


Anon 
Consecratory Rite entitled King of Consecrations 
Rab tu gnas pa'i cho ga rab gnas kyi rgyal po 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Ku, ff. 188a-225b. T 2528 


Anon 
Synopsis of the Inspection of Human Beings 
' Taniivicaranasastrasamksepa 
Mi dpyad kyi bstan bsdus pa 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 150b-151a. T 4337 


Anon 
Tales of Spiritual Accomplishment Achieved through a Female Medium 
Narisiddhilabhakhyana 
Bud med kyis grub pa thob pa'i gtam rgyud 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 15s5b-156a. T 4343 


Asanga (fl. late fourth-early fifth century) 
Level of the Pious Attendants: [from the Yogacara Level] 
Sravakabhimi 
[rNal byor spyod pa'i sa las] nyan thos kyi sa 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Dzi, ff. 1b-195a. T 4036 
MTTWL 259. EIPRB 174.10 


ASvaghosa (ca. 80-150) 
Epic of the Deeds of the Buddha 
Buddhacaritamahakavya 
Sangs rgyas kyi spyod pa zhes bya ba'i snyan dngags 
Dg.T. sKyes rabs, vol. Ge, ff. ib-103b: T 4156 
MTTWL 48. Edited and translated in Johnson 1972 


Eulogy entitled One Hundred and Fifty Verses 
Satapaficásatka-nàma-stotra 

brGya Inga bcu pa zhes bya ba'i bstod pa 

Dg.T. bsTod tshogs, vol. Ka, Æ. 110a-116a. T 1147 
MTTWL 207 


Verses in Eulogy to the Monastery Gong 
Gandistotragatha 

Gandi'i bstod pa tshigs su bcad pa 

Dg.T. bsIod tshogs, vol. Ka, ff. 178a-181a. T 1149 


Avalokitavrata (fl. seventh century) 
Commentary on the Lamp of Discriminative Awareness 
Prajnapradipatika 
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Shes rab sgon ma rgya cher ‘grel pa 
Dg.T. dBu ma, vols. Va-Za (3 vols.). T 3859 
EIPRB 354.1 


Bharata (fl. prior to second century) 
Treatise on Dramaturgy 
Natyasastra 
Sanskrit edition, Sharma and Upadhyaya 1929 
Translated in Vatsyayan 1996 


Candrakirti (fl. seventh century) 
Commentary on the Four Hundred Verses 
[Bodhisattvayogacara] catuhsatakatika 
[Byang chub sems dpa’ rnal byor spyod pa] bzhi brgya pai rgya cher grel pa 
Dg.T. dBu ma, vol. Ya, ff. 30b-239a. T 3865 
MTTWL 54. EIPRB 321.1 


Devasüri (fl. twelfth century) 


Ornamental Mirror of Categories: A Guide to Valid Cognition 
Pramananayatattvalokalamkara 
EIPRB 658.1 


Dharmakirti (fl. late sixth—early seventh century) 
Extensive Exegesis on the Garland of Tales of Past Lives 
Jatakamalatika 
sKyes rabs kyi rgya cher bshad pa 
Dg.T. sKyes rabs, vol. Ha, ff. 135b-340a. T 4151 


Proof of Other Minds 
Santanantarasiddhi-nama-prakarana 

rGyud gzhan grub pa 

Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Che, ff. 355b-359a. T 4219 
MTTWL 200. EIPRB 344.7 


Dharmapala (ca. 530-561) 
Door Illuminating the Hundred Teachings of the Greater Vehicle 
Da cheng bai fa ming men lun 
Theg pa chen po'i chos brgya gsal pa'i sgo'i bstan bcos 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Shi, ff. 145a-146b. T 4063 
EIPRB 302 


Dharmikasubhütighosa (Chos ldan rab byor dbyangs, dates uncertain) 
Verses on the Foundation of Recollection of the Sacred Teachings 
Saddharmasmrtyupasthanakarika 
Dam pa'i chos dran pa nye bar gzhag pa'i tshig le'ur byas pa 
Dg. T. sPrin yig, vol. Ngo, ff. 35b-39a. T 4179 


Dignaga (fl. late fifth-mid sixth century) 
Auto-commentary on the Compendium of Valid Cognition 
Pramanasamuccayavitti 
Tshad ma kun las btus pai grel pa 
Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 14b-8sb. T 4204 
MTTWL 167. EIPRB 268.7 
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Auto-commentary on the Examination of Objects of Reference 
Alambanapariksavreti 

dMigs pa brtag pai grel pa 

Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 862-87b. T 4206 

EIPRB 268.2 


Compendium of Valid Cognition 

Pramanasamuccaya 

Tshad ma kun las btus pa zhes bya ba'i rab tu byed pa 
Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. tb-13a. T 4203 
MTTWL 166. EIPRB 268.7 


Essential Lamp Commentary on the Treasury of Phenomenology 
Abhidharmakosavrttimarmadipa 

Chos mngon pai mdzod kyi ’grel pa gnad kyi sgron me 

Dg.T. mNgon pa, vol. Nyu, ff. 95b-214a. T 4095 

EIPRB 268.1 


Establishing the Circle of Logical Axioms 
Hetucakradamaru 

glan tshigs kyi 'khor lo gtan la dbab pa 

Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 93a-94a. T 4209 
MTTWL 84. EIPRB 268.4 


Examination of Objects of Reference 
Alambanapariksa 

dMigs pa brtag pa 

Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, f. 86a. T 4205 
MTIWL 11. EIPRB 268.2 


Examination of the Three Times 
Trikalpapariksa 

Dus gsum brtag pa 

Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 87b-88b. T 4207 
EIPRB 368.8 


Introduction to Logical Reasoning 

Liang lun ru zheng li 

Tshad ma'i bstan bcos rigs pa la jug pa 

Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ce, ff. 88b-93a. T 4208 
EIPRB 368.5 


Durlabharaja (dates uncertain) 
Inspection of the Physical Characteristics of Human Beings entitled Samudrika 
Samudrika-nama-tantlaksanapariksa 
Mi'i mtshan nyid brtag pa rgya mtsho 
Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 151a-153a. T 4338 


Physical Charateristics (of Human Beings], Demonstrated by Sámudrika 
Samudrikavyanjanavarnana 

rGya mtshos bstan pa'i mtshan 

Dg.T. Thun mong, vol. Ngo, ff. 148b-1s50b. T 4336 

See Smith 2001, p. 187, for this tentatve attribution 
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Gunamati (fl. early sixth century) 
Extensive Sub-commentary on the Commentary Analyzing the Sutra 
of Dependent Origination 
Pratityasamutpadadivibhanganirdesatika 
rTen cing grel par 'byung ba dang po dang rnam par dbye ba bstan pai rgya cher bshad pa 
Dg.T. mDo ’grel, vol. Chi, ff. 61b-234a. T 3996 
EIPRB 378C.2 


Harsadeva (ca. 600-646) 
Utter Delight of the Nagas 
Naganandanamanataka 
Klu kun du dga ba zhes bya ba'i zlos gar 
Dg.T. sKyes rabs, vol. U, ff. 225a-252a. T 4154 
Translated in Boyd 1872 


Jaimini (fl. third century BCE) 
Mimamsa Sutra 
EIPRB 22.1. Edited in M. Goswami. Mimamsa Sutra. Varanasi: 1984-1987 


Jayadeva (fl. late seventh-early eighth century) 
Commentary on the Grammar of Manjusri 
Manjusrisabdavyakarana 
Jam dpal gyi sgra brda sprod pa'i 'grel pa stong phrag brgyad pa 
Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. Re, ff. 142b-231a. T 4280 


Jinaputra (a.k.a. Rajaputra or Yogamitra, dates uncertain) 
Exegesis of the Compendium of Phenomenology 
Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya 
mNgon pa chos kun las btus pa'i bshad pa 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Li, ff. 1b-117a. T 4053 
EIPRB 2964 


Exposition of the Compendium of Phenomenology 
Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya 

mNgon pa chos kun las btus pai rnam par bshad pa 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Li, ff. 117a-293a. T 4054 


Jhanasribhadra (fl. late eleventh century) 
Commentary on the Sutra of the Descent to Lanka 
Lankavatarasutravreti 
Phags pa lan kar gshegs pai grel pa 
Dg.T. mDo ’grel, vol. Ni, ff. 1b-262a. T 4018 
EIPRB 6174 


Jfanavajra (dates uncertain) 
Commentary on the Sutra of the Descent to Lanka entitled Heart Ornament 
of the Tathagatas 
Lankavatarasitravreti-tathagatahrdayalamkara 
’Phags pa lang kar gshegs pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po'i mdo'i 'grel pa de bzhin gshegs 
pai snying po'i rgyan 
Dg.T. mDo 'grel, vol. Pi, ff. 1b-310a. T 4019 
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Kamalasila (740-795) 
Commentary on Difficulties in the Summation of the Real 
Tattvasamgrahapafjika 
De kho na nyid bsdus pai dka’ ’grel 
Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ze, ff. 133b-363a. T 4267 
EIPRB 418.8 


Kumiirila (c. 686-745) 
Exposition of the Sacred Sciences 
Tantravarttika 
On Sabara, Book 1, chs. 2-4 and Books 2-3. EIPRB 363.2. Edited with Hindi translation 
in Mahaprabhulal Goswami. Varanasi: Tara Publishing, 1984-1987 


Exposition of the Verses 

Slokavartttka 

On Sabara, Book 1, ch. 1. EJPRB 363.1. Sanskrit edition by Rama Sastri Tailanga 
(Manavalli), Chowkhamba, Varanasi: 1891. Translated in Jha 1985 


Full Exposition 
Tuptika 
On Sabara, Books 4-9. EIPRB 363.3 


Madhva (fl. fourteenth century) 
Extensive Garland of Logic 
Nyayamalavistara 
EIPRB 809.13. Edited by Apayya Diksita, Delhi: 1989 


Mamhikawi (dates uncertain) 
Application of Terminations indicative of Nominal Declension: A Commentary on the 
Kalapasutra 
Kalapasütravrtti syádivibhaktiprakriya 
Ka lā pa'i mdo dang grel pa'i si la.sogs pai rnam '"bye'i bya ba 
Dg.T. sGra mdo, vol. She, ff. 54b-97a. T 4288 


Maudgalyayana (fl. sixth-fifth century BCE) 
Treatise on the Designation of Causes 
Karanaprajfapti 
rGyv'i gdags pa 
Dg.T. mNgon pa, vol. I, Æ. 98a-172b. T 4087 


Treatise on the Designation of Cosmology 
Lokaprajnapti 

Jig rten gdags pa 

Dg.T. mNgon pa, vol. I, ff. 1b-93a. T 4086 


Treatise on the Designation of Past Actions 
Karmaprajnapti 

Las gdags pa 

Dg.T. mNgon pa, vol. I, ff. 172b-229a. T 4088 


Nagarjuna (fl. second century) 
Commentary on the Sütra of the Greater Vehicle entitled Shoots of Rice 
Salistambhaka-nama-mahayanasatratika 
Sa lu ljang pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po'i mdo'i rgya cher 'grel pa 
Dg.T. mDo grel, vol. Ngi, Æ. 20b-5sb. T 3986 
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Verses concerning the [Sutra of] the Shoots of Rice 
Salistambhakakarika 

Sa lu ljang pai tshig le'ur byas pa 

Dg.T. mDo ’grel, vol. Ngi, ff. 18a-20b. T 3985 


Panini (fl. fourth century BCE) 
Grammar of Panini 
Paninivyakaranasütra 
brDa sprod pa pà ni ni'i mdo 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. To, ff. 1b- 452a. T 4420 
Astadhyayi translated in Joshi and Roodbergen 1992-2007. See also Katre 1987 and 
Cardona 1988 


Parahitabhadra (fl. 1000) 
Exegesis of the First Two Verse Sections of the Ornament of the Sutras of the Greater Vehicle 
Sutralamkaradislokadvayavyakhyana 
mDo sde rgyan gyi tshigs su bcad pa dang po gnyis kyi bshad pa 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Bi, ff. 174b-183b. T 4030 
EIPRB 570.1 


Radhakantadeva (1784-1867) 
Sabdakalpadruma 
A lexicon entitled “Wish-granting Tree of Words.” Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1886 


Ratnakarasanti (fl. early eleventh century) 
Commentary on the Ornament of Madhyamaka entitled Attainment of the Middle Way 
Madhyamakalamkaravrttimadhyamakapratipadasiddhi 
dBu ma rgyan gyi grel pa dbu mai lam grub pa 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Hi, ff. 102a-120b. T 4072 


Pith Instructions on the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness 
Prajfaparamitopadesa 

Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa'i man ngag 

Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Hi, ff. 133b-162b. T 4079 


Ratnakirti (fl. eleventh century) 
Ascertainment of the Sacred Teachings 
Dharmaviniscaya-nama-prakarana 
Chos rnam par nge pa zhes bya ba'i rab tu byed pa 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Hi, ff. 217b-223b. T 4084 
EIPRB 595.6 


Rüpabhadra (dates uncertain) 
Treatise on the Arts of Love 
Kamasastra 
"Dod pai bstan bcos 
Dg.T. rGyud, vol. Zi, ff. 274b-277a. T 2500 


Sabara-[svamin] (fl. 400) 
Commentary of Savara 
Savarabhasya 
On Jaimintis Mimamsa Sutra. EIPRB 198.1. Edited in Mahaprabhulal Goswami. Varanasi: 
Tara Publishing, 1984-1987 
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Sakayana (ca. second century BCE) 
Maitrayana Upanisad 
One of sixteen esoteric instructions pertaining to the Samaveda. Translated in 
Radhakrishnan 1953, pp. 793-859 


Santaraksita (725-783) 
Summation of the Real 
Tattvasamgraha 
De kho na nyid bsdus pa’i tshig le'u byas pa 
Dg.T. Tshad ma, vol. Ze, ff. 1b-133a. T 4266 
MTTWL 233. EIPRB 404.4. English translation in Jha 1937 


Srijmana (dates uncertain) 
Jewel Necklace of Synonymics, Concerning Homonyms 
[Ekasabdabahvarthapravartana] abhidhanamanimala 
sKad dod gcig gis don du mar ‘jug pai mngon brjod nor bu'i phreng ba 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Po, ff. 164a-242a. T 4454 


Sthiramati (ca. 470-550) ` 
Commentary on the Analysis of the Middle and Extremes 
Madhyantavibhagatika 
dBu dang mtha’ rnam par byed pai grel bshad 
Dg.T. Sems tsam, vol. Bi, Æ. 189b-318a. T 4032 
MTTWL 114. EIPRB 304.5. First part translated in Friedmann 1984 


Commentary on the Treasury of Phenomenology entitled Meaningful Reality 
Abhidharmakogabhasya-tikatattvartha 

Chos mngon pa mdzod kyi bshad pai rgya cher grel pa don gyi de kho na nyid 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vols. Tho and Do (2 vols.). T 4421 

EIPRB 304.1 


Vagbhata (fl. seventh century) 
Eight Divisions of Medical Science 
Astangahrdayasamhita 
Yan lag brgyad pai snying po zhes bya bai sman dpyad kyi bshad pa 
Dg.T. gSo rig pa, vol. He, ff. 44b-335a. T 4310 
Edited and translated in Vogel 1965 


Varahamihira (fl. sixth century) 
Fivefold Textbook Calculation 
Pancasiddhantaka 
Translated from the Sanskrit in Kuppanna Sastry 1993 


Great Compilation 
Brhatsamhita 
Translated from the Sanskrit in Ramakrishna Bhat 1981 


Vararuci (late fourth—early fifth century) 
Summation of Gender, and Its Auto-commentary 
Lingasamgraha 
rTags bsdu rtsa 'grel gsar 'gyur 
Translated into Tibetan by Situ Chokyi Jungne, Collected Works, vol. Ca 
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Vasubandhu/ Damscrasena 
Great Commentary on the Transcendental Perfection of Discriminative Awareness in One 
Hundred Thousand, Twenty-five Thousand, and Eighteen Thousand Lines 
SatasahasrikapafcavimSatisahasrikastadasasahasrikaprajhaparamica-brhatrika 
’Phags pa shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa ‘bum pa dang nyi khri Inga stong pa dang khri 
brgyad stong pa'i rgya cher bshad pa 
Dg.T. Shes phyin, vol. Pha, ff. 1b-292b. T 3808 


Vatsyayana (fl. ca. second- fifth century) 
Discourse on the Arts of Love 
Kamasutra 
Translated in Burton and Arbuthnot 1883; also Doniger and Kakar 2002 


Vopadeva (fl. twelfth century) 
Paradigms of Verbal Roots 
Dhatupatha 
Sanskrit edited in Ashu Bodha Vidyabhusana et al., Kavikalpadrumah Dhatupathah. 
SAMP, 1904 


Vyadi (late fourth-early fifth century) 
Commentary on Grammatical Rules 
Paribhasavrtti 
Sanskrit edited and translated in Wujastyk 1993 


Yajnàvalkya (eighth-fifth century BCE) 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
One of fifty esoteric instructions pertaining to the Yajurveda. Translated in Radhakrish- 
nan 1953, pp. 147-333 


4. TREATISES AND REVELATIONS (gter ma) OF TIBETAN ORIGIN 


Anon 
Clarification of Sensual Grace in the Wish-fulflling Commentary 
Ka ma dhe nur sgeg pa gsal ba 
Not located 


Anon (possibly Kawa Peltsek) 
Commentary on the Eight Elements of Linguistic Application 
gNas brgyad chen po'i grel pa 
Dg.T. sNa tshogs, vol. Co, ff. 1652-1732. T 4351 
Also Lhasa: Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang, 1988 


Anon 
Method of Attaching Drumskin Covers 
rNga spags gYogs thabs 
In Tashi Gyatso et al., Treatises on the Accoutrements and Music of the Ancient Way of 
Secret [Mantras], p. 363 


Banda Gelek Gyatso (Ba mda’ dge legs rgya mtsho, 1844-1904) 
Ascertaining the General Meaning of the Collected Topics, entitled Precious Lamp Clarifying 
All Phenomena 
bsDus grva' spyi don rnam par nges pa chos thams cad kyi mtshan nyid rab tu gsal bar 
byed pa rin po che’i sgron me 
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Collected Works of Banda Gelek Gyatso, dbu med ms, vol. 1 (Ka), 491 pages (Dzamtang: 
1997). Also Gangs ljongs shes rig gi nying bcud series (Beijing: Krung go'i bod kyi shes rig 
dpe skrun khang, 1993) 

HJK, p. 86 


Exegesis Elucidating the Systematic Presentation of the Eighty Natural [Dissonant Mental 
States], entitled Mirror That Discloses Their Meaning 

Rang bzhin brgyad cu'i rnam bzhag gsal bar bshad pa don rab tu gsal ba'i me long 

In the Collected Works of Banda Gelek Gyatso, dbu med ms, vol. 17 (Tsa), 12 pages 
(Dzamtang: 1997) 

HJK, p. 96 


Necklace of Youthful Clear Intelligence Analyzing the Psycho-physical Aggregates, 
entitled Jewel Garland of Eloquence 

Phung po Inga'i rnam par dbye ba blo gsal gzhon nu'i mgul rgyan legs bshad nor bui 
phreng ba 

Collected Works of Banda Gelek Gyatso, dbu med ms, vol. 18 (Tsha), 189 pages 
(Dzamtang: 1997) 

HJK, p. 102 


Belo Tsewang Kunkhyab (Be lo tshe dbang kun khyab, b. 1718) 
Biographical Account of the Karma Kamtsang Lineage of Spiritual Attainment, entitled 
Infinite Jewel Garland of Crystal 
sGrub brgyud karma kam tshang gi brgyud pa rin po che'i rnam par thar pa rab 'byams 
nor bu zla ba chu shel gyi phreng ba 
Kunming: Yunnan mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1998 


Exegesis of Cakrasamvara 

bDe mchog rnam bshad 

Listed in Dro Jinpa, Catalogue of the Collected Works of Hundreds of Learned and Accom- 
plished Masters from Upper Dokharn, p. 382 


Bo Khepa (Mipham Gelek Namgyal] (Bod mkhas pa, 1618—1685) 
Commentary and Proverbs Based on the Mirror of Poetics 
sNyan ngag me long gi grel pa dang dper brjod 
In sNyan ngag rtsa grel. Qinghai mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1981 


Bodong Panchen [Chok-le Namgyal] (Bo dong pan chen, 1376-1451) 
Exegesis on Making Artistic Representations of Buddha Body, Speech, and Mind: 
A Discourse on the Gateway to Knowledge 
mKhas pa ‘jug pai mdo bzo rig sku gsung thugs kyi rten bzhengs tshul bshad pa 
In Collected Works, 2:215-265. Delhi: Tibet House, 1969 


Exegesis on the Systematic Presentation of Valid Cognition according to Buddhism, 
as stated in Dbarmakirti's Drops of Reasoning 

Rigs thigs las gsungs pa'i nang pa'i tshad ma'i rnam gzhag bshad pa 

In Collected Works, vols. 7 and 8. Delhi: Tibet House, 1973 


Buchung (Bu chung, fl. late twentieth century) 
Dictionary of Synonyms 
mNgon brjod kyi tshig mdzod 
Lhasa: Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang, 1997 
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Buron Rinchendrub (Bu ston rin chen grub, 1290-1364) 
History of Buddhism entitled Treasury of the Precious Scriptures 
bDe bar gshegs pa'i bstan pa'i gsal byed chos kyi 'byung gnas gsung rab rin po che'i mdzod 
Beijing: Krung go'i bod kyi shes rig dpe skrun khang, 1988 


Proportional Measurements of the Enlightenment Stupa 
Byang chub chen po'i mchod rten gyi cha tshad 
Collected Works of Buton, vol. 14 (Pha), no. 12. Lhasa: Zhol Parkhang reprint, 2000 


Sunlight Rays Clarifying the Mandala 

dKyil 'khor gsal byed nyi ma'i od zer 

Collected Works of Buton, vol. 17 (Tsa), nos. 3-15. Lhasa: Zhol Parkhang re-print, 2000. 
Also in bKa’ brgyud pa'i gsung rab, 3:61-730. Qinghai Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2003 


Candrasri[ratna] (Zla bad pal rin, b. ca. 1375) 
Methodology of Musical Sound 
Rol mo'i sgra thabs bzhugs 
Unpublished ms held at Amnye Machen Institute, Dharamsala 


Systematic Presentation of Drums and Cymbals 

rNga sbug gi rnam bzhag 

In Tashi Gyatso et al., Treatises on the Accoutrements and Music of the Ancient Way of 
Secret [Mantras], pp. 357-359 


Treatise on Melody entitled Neck Ornament of Clear Intelligence 
dByangs kyi bstan bcos blo gsal mgul rgyan 
Unpublished ms held at Amnye Machen Institute, Dharamsala 


Changlung Pandita Ngawang Lobzang Tenpei Gyaltsen (ICang lung pandita, 1770-1845) 
Multiple Illustrations of Scripts from India, China, Russia, Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and 
Mongolia 
rGya dkar rgya nag rgya ser kasmir bal bod hor gyi yi ge dang dpe ris rnam grangs 
mang ba 
Collected Works, vol. 4 (Nga), 29ff. Delhi: Mongolian Lama Gurudeva, 1975-1985. Also 
Dharamsala: LT WA, 1991 


Chapa Chokyi Senge (Phyva pa chos kyi seng ge, 1109-1169) 
Dispelling Mental Darkness: Root Text and Commentary Integrating [Dharmakirtis] Seven 
Treatises on Valid Cognition 
Tshad ma [sde bdun] bsdus pa yid gi mun sel [rtsa’grel] 
Unpublished ms in 96ff. TBRC holdings, W12171-2077 


Chapel Tseten Phuntsok and Tsering Peljor, eds. 
Compilation of Useful Instructions on the Arts 
bZo rig nyer mkho bdams bsgrigs 
In Gangs can rig mdzod, vol. 13. Lhasa: Bod ljongs bod yig dpe rnying dpe skrun khang, 
1990 


Che Khyidruk (Ce khyi 'brug, ca. 798—815) 
Root Verses on the Eight Elements of Linguistic Application 
gNas brgyad chen po'i rtsa ba 
Dg.T. mDo 'grel, vol. Co, ff. 163a-165a. T 4350 
Also Lhasa: Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang, 1988 
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Chebu Trishe (dPyad bu khri shes, dates uncertain) 
Four Collections of Medical Science 
gSo rig bum bzhi 
Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2005 


Chim Lobzang Drak (’Chims blo bzang grags, 1299-1375) 
Ocean of Eloquence Elucidating Phenomenology 
Chos mngon pa gsal byed legs pas bshad pai rgya mtsho 
In dPal Idan sa skya pai gsung rab, vol. 17. Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, in collabora- 
tion with Qinghai mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2004 


Chim Namka Drak ('Chims nam mkha' grags, 1210—1267/85) 
Hundred Sadhanas of Narthang 
sNar thang rgya rtsa; also known as Yi dam rgya mtsho'i sgrub thabs rin chen byung gnas 
Delhi: Chophal Legdan, 1974-1975. See also Willson and Brauen 2000 


Chomden Rikpei Raldri (ICom Idan rig pa'i ral gri, 1227-1305) 
Ornamental Flower of [Dharmakirtis] Seven Treatises on Valid Cognition 
Tshad ma sde bdun rgyan gyi me tog 
Gangs ljongs shes rig gi nying bcud series. Beijing: Krung go'i bod kyi shes rig dpe skrun 
khang, 1991 


Ornamental Flower of Spiritual and Philosophical Systems 

Grub mtha’ rgyan gyi me tog 

Reprinted from dbu med ms. In the Collected Works of Chomden Rigpei Raldri. 10 vols. 
Lhasa: Khamtrul Sonam Dondrub, 2006 


Chopel Kelzang Trinle (Chos dpal skal bzang phrin las, fl. late twentieth century) 
Pearl Necklace of Clear Intelligence: A Numeric Lexicon of Buddhist Technical Terms Com- 
piled from the Sutras, Tantras, and Treatises 
mDo rgyud bstan bcos kun las btus pai chos kyi rnam grangs mu thi la'i phreng ba lo gsal 
mgul rgyan 
Lanzhou: Gansu mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 2005 


Dakpo Rabjampa Tashi Namgyal (Dvags po rab ’byams pa bkra shis rnam rgyal, 1512-1587) 
Elucidation on the Sequence of Meditation according to the Great Seal of Definitive Meaning 
entitled Moonbeams of Eloquence 
Nges don phyag rgya chen po'i sgom rim gsal bar byed pai legs bshad zla ba'i ‘od zer 
In bKa brgyud pai gsung rab, 20:323- 773. English translation in Lhalungpa 2006 


Drakpa (Grags pa, fl. late twentieth century) 
Inventory of Tibetan Treatises entitled Immaculate Crystal Rosary 
Bod kyi bstan bcos khag cig gi mtshan byang dri med shel dkar phreng ba; also known as 
the Bla brang dkar chag 
Ziling: Qinghai mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1985 


Drakpa Gyaltsen of Sakya (Grags pa rgyal mtshan, 1147-1216) 
Examination of the Begging Bowl [of the Skull], According to the Inner Way of Secret 
Mantras 
gSang sngags nang gi lhun bzed brtag pa 
In Tashi Gyatso et al., Treatises on the Accoutrements and Music of the Ancient Way of 
Secret [Mantras], pp. 317-334 
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Dro Jinpa (Bro sbyin pa, fl. cwenty-firse century) 
Catalogue of the Collected Works of Hundreds of Learned and Accomplished Masters from 
Upper Dokham 
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Abhasvara (realm), 847 

Abhayakaragupta, 764, 767, 775, 886 

Abhidanottaratantra, 144, 879 

Abhidhanamanimala, 836, 914 

Abhidharma. See Higher Abhidharma; 
Lower Abhidharma; phenomenology 

Abhidharmakosa-[harika/bhasya], 13, 
54-55, 102, 107, 354, 450, 470, 525, 
$41—48, 749, 775, 804, 819, 840, 846, 
850, 863, 897, 898 

Abhidharmakosabhasyatikatattvartha, 
853,914 

Abhidharmakosavrttimarmadipa, 860, 910 

Abhidharmasamuccaya, 41-54, 444-50, 
473-540, 758, 829, 850, 863, 887, 933 

Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya, 861, 866, 
911 

Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, 851, 911 

Abhinavabharati, 836-37 

Abhisamayalamkara, 771, 846, 850, 
891-92, 942 

Abhyudayatantra, 344, 819, 882 

abiding nature, 57, 123, 126, 168, 310, 
345,349, 399. 417, 451, 472, $20, 533, 
$$2, $70, 600, 712, 722, 734,735 

Acala, 777 

Acalakalpatantraraja, 185, 881 

Action Tantra, 8, 726, 764 

Aditya, 26, 683, 765, 831 

affixation, 132-34 

Agamaksudrakavyakhyana, 315, 806, 896 


aggregate of consciousness, 42, 48-52, 
151, 446-48, 478, 492-94, 511-31, 
$33-34, $48, 550-51, 560-61, 
$80-82, 585, 590, 595-97, 600-02, 
608, 723-24, 758, 858-61 

eight modes of consciousness, 45, 47-52, 
151, 446, 490, 493, 511731, 534, 648, 
858, 865 

six modes of consciousness, 45, 48—53, 
$$, 151, 448—50, 455, $06, 508, 512, 
$26—30, 534, $37, $42, 566, $68, 
$88—89, 648, 724, 854, 861 

See also dissonant mental consciousness; 
engaged consciousness; substratum 
consciousness 

aggregate of feelings, 42, 44, 46, 49, 
53-54, 56, 6O, 351, 434-35, 444-45, 
449, 451, 477, 485-86, 490-91, 497, 
$02, $08, 514, $16, 548, 550, $551, $67, 
$81, 731,852 

aggregate of formative predispositions, 42, 
45-49, 53-55, 58, 62, 64-65, 75, 107, 
282,351, 444, 457, 477-78, 488-511, 
$14 $31, 533-34, 537, 542-43, 546, 
$48, 550-51, 580-81, 585, 590, 
595-96, $98, 603, 609, 720, 745, 775, 
792, 846, 853, 856-58, 862 

aggregate of perceptions, 42, 44-45, 
53-54, 56, 444-45, 449, 451, 477, 
486-88, 508, 531, 533-34, 537, 548, 
550-51, $81, 720, 759, 853 
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aggregate of physical forms, 42-44, 53, 56, 
444, 448-51, 471, 477-84, $18, 530, 
$33. $39. 5471 $50, $66, §81-82, 734, 
807, 851-52, 857 

aging and death, 43, 48, 62, 65, 351, 455, 
457, 482, $09, 511, 546, 583-85, 
595-98, 601—03, 708, 846, 863 

Agni, 371, 729 

Aisvarya, 34, 402, 409-10, 701, 841 

Ajita, 414 

Ajitake$akambalin, 841 

Ajivaka, 37, 417, 845, 938 

Ajnatakaundinya, 279 

Akasagarbha, 334 

Aksobhya[-vajra], 235, 768, 810 

Alambanapariksa, 860, 910 

Alambanapariksdvrtti, 910 

Amarakosa, 28-28, 379-85, 753, 804, 836, 
886,939 

Amarakosatikakamadhenu, 18, 132, 753, 
835, 896 

Amarasimha, 28, 382-83, 753, 804, 
835-36, 896 

Amdo, 5, 789, 798 

Amicabha, 184, 235, 764 

Amitayus, 201 

Amoghasiddhi, 255, 812 

Anabhraka (realm), 435, 724, 847 

Anathapindada, 305 

Ancient Translations, 244, 778 

anthropometric units of measurement, 82, 
193-97, 766-67, 771 

barley grain, 194, 239, 655 

face-length, 81, 192-95, 207, 656, 766 

finger-width, 81-82, 187-89, 191, 
193—96, 198-99, 207, 212, 266, 288, 
657-58, 765-68, 770-71, 775, 834 

large unit, 83, 85, 194, 198, 207, 236-37, 
278, 283, 653, 766, 771, 775-76 

mid-finger span, 82-83, 194, 196, 198, 
207, 266,654, 767 

palm-length, 82-83, 191, 193-99, 212, 
654, 766-67, 770 

quarter, 194, 236, 659 

small unit, 194, 236-37, 252, 653, 
776-77 

sole-length, 654 

Anubhitisvaripa, 11, 886 

Anuyoga, 7, 764, 795, 879, 883 

Apabhramáa, 25, 362, 689, 745, 829 


Aparagodaniya (realm), 275, 726, 845, 865 
approaches to liberation, eight, 285, 287, 
722,778, 792-93 
Apramanasubha (realm), 730, 847 
Apramanabha (realm), 730, 847 
arhat, 49-51, 236, 447, $16, 707, 775, 860 
Aries, 23, 347, 349, 354, 683, 686, 822, 
825 
arc. See fine arts 
arts of buddha body, 16, 81-83, 182-245, 
652-59, 765-78. See also iconography; 
iconometry; mandala construction; 
sacred dance; sacred music 
arts of buddha mind, 17, 86, 272-302, 
664-68, 788-96. See also hand 
emblems; sacred dance; sacred music; 
stupas 
arts of buddha speech, 16-17, 84-85, 
245-72, 660-64, 778-88. See also 
calligraphic technique; Indic scripts; 
Tibetan scripts 
Aryadeva, 465, 845, 887, 938 
Aryadeva II, 850, 887, 943 
Asanga, 41, 46, 48, 50, $4, 60, 65, 492, 
$17, $22, $32, §67, 609, 611, 710, 
744, 758, 829, 846, 850-51, 853-55, 
859-62, 865-67, 887, 908 
ascendant conjunction(s), 24, 90, 347, 
352, 356, 683, 822, 826 
aspects of enlightenment, thirty-seven, 
234, 726, 774, 791 
Astadasasahasrikaprajnaparamita, 881 
Astamahdasthanacaityastotra, 278, 893 
Astangahrdayasamhita, 19, 744, 809, 914, 
943 
astrology, 6, 9, 22-25, 67-69, 89-90, 311, 
313, 343-57, 674, 682-87, 819-28 
constellations, 23-24, 89-90, 290, 
348-49, 353-56, 682-87, 822-23, 
825-28 
eclipses (solar and lunar), 90, 349-51 
elemental divination, 356-57 
elements, 23, 346-47 
fivefold astrological calculation, 9o, 
355-56 
microcosm and macrocosm, 23, 346-47, 
349, 821,823 
planetary bodies, 23-24, 89-90, 
346-51, 353-56, 682—86, 820-24, 
826-28 


Rahu, 24, 90, 345, 349-51, 355-56, 
682-85, 820-21, 823, 826 
solar mansions, 23-24, 89, 347-49, 
352-54, 356, 682-86, 822, 824 
Svarodaya system, 356 
zodiac, 24, 89-90, 349, 351-53, 682, 
823-24, 826-27 
See also time 
A$vaghosa, 830, 908 
A$vatara, 841 
Āśvina, 353, 683, 824 
Asvabhava, 50, 523, 808 
Atisa, 397, 806, 840 
Atiyoga, 6-7, 764, 778 
Atreya, 15, 763, 888 
attributes of buddha speech, sixty, 285, 
792 
Avalokitavrata, 4, 842, 908-09 
Avalokitesvara, 197, 767-68, 777 
Avatarabalin, 403-04, 841 
awareness, 79, 150, 168, 421, 453-54, $16, 
$66, 571, $73, 579—80, 651, 736 
extrinsic, 14, 79, 150—$2, 167, 650, 762 
intrinsic, 14, 79, 150—52, 168, 651, 758, 
762 
Ayurveda, 19, 809, 944 


Bactria, 745 
Bactrian Greeks, 22, 779, 819 
Bahyarthavadin, 466, 725 
Bal yul rang byung mchod rten chen poi lo 
7gyus, 795, 929 
Banda Gelek Gyatso, 819, 851, 855 
barbarous views, 37, 416-17 
basic categories of phenomena, five, 5 4, 
450, 542-48, 738, 862 
apparent forms, 54-55, 450, 542-44 
central mind, 46, 55, 450, 491, 497, 
$41—44 
disassociated formative predispositions, 
$4. 450, 542-46, 857 
peripheral mental states, 55, 450, 491, 
497, $19, $328, $42—45, $64, 706 
unconditioned states, $4—55, 450, $37, 
$42—43, 546, 862 
bDe mchog rnam bshad, 793, 916 
bDen smrai mdo, 400, 841 
bDud rtsi mchog gi rgyud, 276, 882 
bDud rtsi sman gyi kbrungs dpe legs bshad 
nor bui phreng ba, 786, 788, 817, 922 
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Belo Tsewang Kunkhyab, 298, 793, 916 

Beri, 3 

Bhaisajyaguru, 21, 319, 327-28,810, 812 

Bhamáha, 25, 828 

Bharata, 29, 836-38, 909, 941, 944 

Bhartrhari, 412, 749, 844, 934, 938 

Bhavaviveka, 4, 838, 888 

Bhüdevalaksmi, 371 

Bimbisara (king), 279 

birth, 48, 62-63, 222, 236, 316, 347-48, 
351, 454-55, 457, 509-11, $16, $46, 
$65, 582-85, 588, $90, 595-99, 
601-03, 672, 705, 773 

Bismillah, 417, 701 

bKa' brgyad gsang ba yongs rdzogs, 291, 
877-78 

bKa’ chems ka khol ma, 793,929 

Bla brang dkar chag, 747, 750, 756. 763, 
809, 819, 827-28,831,835,851,918 

Bla ma gsang dus, 802, 920 

Bla mai yon tan yongs gzung gi rgyud, 226, 
228, 773, 885 

Black Yamari, 197, 768 

Bo Khepa Mipham Gelek Namgyal, 828, 
916 l 

Bod brgyud nang bstan lha tshogs chen mo, 
764, 767-69, 778, 922 

Bod kyi gso rig sman ris gsal ba'i me long, 
786,817,926 

Bod kyi rdo ring yi ge dang dril bui kha 
byang, 782,929 

Bod kyi rtsis rig kun dus chen mo, 820, 922 

Bod kyi srol rgyun ri mot skor brjod pa'i ngo 
mtshar gtam phreng, 765, 769-70, 789, 
793,798, 920 

Bod kyi thang kha, 769, 920 

Bod kyi yi get rnam bshad seng gei nga ro, 
781-84, 786-88, 927 

Bod kyi yig rnying zhib jug, 782, 912, 
923-24 

Bod rgya skar rtsis rig pai tshigs mdzod, 
825,930 

Bod rgya tshig mdzod chen mo, 747, 749, 
759s 773, 788, 829-30, 932 

Bod skad dang legs sbyar gyi tshig mdzod 
chen mo, 757, 779, 804, 847, 851, 856, 
859, 866, 868, 926 

Bod yig "bri tshul mthong ba kun smon, 
780-84, 786,927 

Bodhibhadra, 4, 397, 842, 888 
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Bodhicittavivarana, 61, $74, 893 
bodhisattva(s), 7- 10, 29, 51, 82, 100-03, 
126—27, 153, 194-201, 215, 291, 

344, 394, 467-68, 525, $69, 572, 587, 
$93. 744. 759, 762, 766-71, 773-75, 
783, 789, 791, 801, 806-08, 850, 
859-60 

Bodbhisattvabbumi, 100, 887 

Bodhisattvacaryavatara, 126, 397, 750, 
858, 895 

Bodhisattvapitaka, 99, 878 

Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata, 25, 366, 891 

Bodhnath Stüpa, 789 

Bodong Panchen, 6, 12,756, 779, 916 

Bon lugs dang jang rigs gto pa'i chos lugs kyi 
khyad chos dpyad bsdur, 787, 925 

Bon, 1-3, 6, 20, 37, 417, 697, 809, 845 

Brahma, 34, 38, 82-83, 190, 198-99, 207, 
220, 285, 292, 362, 403, 411-12, 420, 
656-66, 702, 770, 772, 792, 809 

Brahmajalasiitra, 4, 397, 880 

Brahmakáyika (realm), 435, 730, 847 

brahman, 55, 412, 702 

Brahmana, 34, 91, 94, 305, 383, 402, 410, 
412, 702, 802, 843 

Brahmanism, s, 9, 19, 403, 416, 745, 768, 
778, 809, 819, 822, 842, 898 

Brahmapurohita (realm), 730, 847 

branches of enlightenment, seven, 83, 226, 
284, 364, 773-74, 791 

branches of the scriptures, twelve, 100, 
740,744 

brDa sprod pa dbyangs can gyi mdoi grel 
pa nyung ngu rnam gsal, 751, 753-54, 
756,931 

brDa sprod pa tsandra pai mdo grel pa zla 
bai od zer, 747, 752—55 

brDa sprod sbyor ba rnam bzhi rab gsal, 
747, 782, 927 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 843, 915 

Brhaspati, 403, 841, 898 

Brhaspatisitra, 842, 898 

Brhatphala (realm), $08, 727, 847 

Brhatsambita, 819, 914 

bsDus grvai spyi don rnam par nges pa, 
851,915 

Buchung, 836, 916 

Buddha. See Sakyamuni Buddha 

Buddha Kasyapa, 291 

Buddha Kanakamuni, 291 


Buddha Sikhin, 290 
buddha bodies, three, 199, 212, 218-20, 
290, 601, 705 
buddha mind, 16-17, 21, 85, 182, 235, 
272, 288, 290, 292, 319, 659, 665, 717, 
788, 795, 801, 810 
buddha nature, 61, 400, 574, 706, 720, 873 
buddha speech, 16, 94, 182, 207, 235, 
245-46, 259, 285, 290-91, 605-06, 
659, 664, 740, 764, 792 
Buddhabhatta, 804 
Buddhacaritamahakavya, 830, 908 
Buddhaguptanatha, 793 
Buddhalocana, 196, 768 
Buddhist vehicles 
definitive excellence, 37, 315, 420-22, 
443, 461, 464, 466, 709, 806 
five vehicles, 466 
three faculties/ scopes/ types of person, 
444, 466, 471 
three vehicles, 315, 443, 465, 467—68, 
717, 806 
three volitions, 444, 471 
two pitakas, 468, 721 
two vehicles, 466 
See also exalted vehicle 
Bum dkar nag khra gsum gyi rgyud, 312, 
804, 900 
Buton Rinchendrub, 11, 16, 199, 743, 
769, 776, 790-91, 819, 917 
Byang chub chen pot mchod rten gyi cha 
tshad, 791,917 
Byed pa len chung, 425, 899 
‘Byung rtsis man ngag zla bai od zer, 896, 
925 
bZang spyod kyi grel pa bzhi'i don bsdus, 
399, 840, 904 
bZo gnas nyer mkbo'i za ma tog, 763,921 
bZo gnas skra rtsei chu thigs, 765, 771-74, 
776, 778-79, 781-82, 784, 787-91, 
793-95 
bZo mchog ltad mo kun mthong, 763, 766, 
771, 790, 972 
bZo rig nyer mkho bdams bsgrigs, 802, 
917 
bZo rig pai bstan bcos mdo rgyud gsal bai 
me long, 791,931 


Caitra (month), 348, 353-54, 684, 
824-25 


calligraphic technique, 17, 84-85, 
259-72, 660-64, 786-88 
bamboo pens, 264-67, 660-64, 787-88 
ink, 268-72, 660-64, 788 


paper-making, 260-64, 660-64, 786-87 


calm abiding, 8, 38, 94, 428-34, 508, 732, 
739. 741, 846 
Cancer, 352, 354, 682, 822 
Candra, 371, 745 
Candra£ri (Dawa Palrin), 18-19, 294, 
296-97, 304, 307, 309, 396, 796-98, 
803, 889, 899, 917 
Candra[gomin], 11, 745, 750-51, 790, 
889 
Candragupta II, 28, 835 
Candrakirti, 46, 61, 398, 492, 574, 781, 
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09, 411, 414, 422, 428-31, 436-39, 
445-46, 448-52, 464, 484, 488-89, 
495—500, 505-08, § 11-12, $27-30, 
532-34, $36, 538, 542-46, 557-59, 
$64, $66, 570; 572-74, $82, 588-89, 
$93, $97, 604, 674, 686, 701-02, 707, 
714, 722, 724, 728, 730, 732, 734-36, 
739,743. 74$ 773-774, 791-92, 801, 
820, 881, 827, 855, 857, 862-64 
and mental states, 490-94, 853-55 
as substratum consciousness, $13-23 
cf consciousness and mentation, 451, 
$11—12,550-51 
mindfulness, 46, 284, 432, 497, $45, 719, 
774 791 
Mindroling, 259, 798-99 


minor sciences, five, 9, 22-30, 89-92, 127, 


344-94, 637, 682-96, 819-38 

astrology, 22-25, 89-90, 344-57, 
682-87, 819-28 

dramaturgy, 29-30, 91-92, 387-94, 
692-96, 836-38 

poetics, 25-26, 90, 359-66, 687-89, 
828-30 

prosody, 26-28, 90-91, 367-78, 
690-91, 830-35 

synonymics, 28-29, 91, 379-85, 
691-92, 835-36 


Mipham Namgyal Gyatso, 4, 12, 744, 756, 


763, 770-71, 788, 804, 806, 921 


Miérabhasa (language), 25, 362, 688, 829 

mixed verse and prose, 25, 90, 360-62, 
688 

Campü composition, 25, 360, 362, 689 
courtly drama, 25, 361-62 

mKha’ gro brtag bum, 312, 899 

mKhas pa'i tshul la "jug pa'i sgo, 744,921, 
938 

mhigon brjod kyi grel pa btus bsgrigs legs 
bshad dren pai dung sgra, 836, 931 

mNgon brjod kyi bstan bcos mkhas pai rna 
rgyan, 836,927 

mNigon brjod kyi bstan bcos rgya mtshoi chu 
thigs, 836, 926 

mhNgon brjod kyi tshig mdzod, 836, 916 

mNgon brjod mu tig phreng ba, 383, 836, 
903 

mNgon pa kun btus pai rnam bshad rnal 
‘byor spyod gzung rgya mtshoi rlabs 
phreng, 853, 862, 904 

Mondro Pandita, 778, 926 

morphology, 10, 106, 113-19, 129, 133, 
137, 637, 643 

Mother Tantra, 220, 728, 764, 772 

Mount Portala (stupa), 276, 610 

Mount Sumeru, 273, 294, 349, 608, 666, 
796 

Mudgaragomin, 849, 892 

Mughals, 417 

Mune Tsenpo (emperor), 252 

Mutik Tsenpo (emperor), 252 


Naganandanamandtaka, 29, 836, 911 

Nagarjuna, 19, 61, 126, 146, 276, 278, 
312, 383, 573-74. $99, 609-10, 750, 
758, 789, 805, 809, 845, 850, 869, 
868-69, 872, 893,912 

Nagarjuna Ban, 795 

Naiyayika, 33, 93, 402, 408-09, 504, 
697-98, 700-03, 843 

Nalanda, 11 

name and form, 62, 351, 454, 581, 585, 
$95-97, 600-02, 729, 846 

names, 29, $7-59, 76, 91, 101, 121—23, 
156, 379-85, 417, 452, $09, 514, 
$57—58, 560, $68, 580-81, 642, 646, 
649, 691—92, 706, 710, 717, 719-20, 
727-29, 749-50, 827, 845—46, 
865-66 

Namgyal Dorje, 20, 809 


Namka Tashi, 769 

Namkhai Norbu, 782, 926 

Nangchen, 2 

Narthang Lotsawa, 747, 926 

Natyasastra, 29, 836-37, 909, 941, 943 

Naxi, 265, 661, 787 

Nayatrayapradipa, 467, 897 

Negi, J.S., 757, 779, 804, 847, 851, 855, 
859, 866, 868, 926 

Nepal, 11, 17, 25, 86, 276, 288, 290, 303, 
766, 779, 788-89, 794, 826 

new translation (schools), 291, 740, 768, 
778, 802. See also Sarma 

Nges don phyag rgya chen pot sgom rim gsal 
bar byed pai legs bshad zla ba'i od zer, 
846, 918 

Ngok Lotsawa Loden Sherab, 165, 761 

Ngor(pa), 3, 252, 783 

Ngulchu Dharmabhadra, 836, 926 

nihilism, 31, 65, 92, 301, 397, 402, $03, 
604, 609, 698, 711, 801, 840, 856 

Nikaya literature, 744, 906 

Nirgrantha Jains, 36, 93, 181, 402, 410, 
413-15, 463-64, $03, 698, 763, 841 

Nitifastra, 313, 674, 892 

Nitisastrajantuposanabindu, 313, 893 

Nitisastraprajnadanda, 313-14, 894 

nirvana, 9, 17, 37, 40, 49, 100, 126, 282, 
315,399, 420, 443, 462, 464, 466, 468, 
$03, 516-17, $39, 666, 729, 736, 741, 
790, 793, 808, 839 

Nivaranaviskambhin, 768 

Non-dual Tantra, 764 

Nordrang Orgyan, 743, 774, 839, 841, 

| 851-52, 855, 926 

Norzang Gyatso, 25, 793, 819, 822, 825 

Nubchen Sangye Yeshe, 299, 798 

Nyagong Konchok Tseten, 831-34, 895, 
926 

Nyak [Jaanakumira], 299, 798 

Nyangrel [Nyima Ozer], 798, 877, 905 

Nyarong, 3-4 

Nyáyamálávistara, 844,912 

Nyi ma chen poi me long, 207, 770, 773; 
776-77,901 

Nyingma Gyudbum, 5, 744, 789, 875-76, 
905 

Nyingma(pa), 2-3, 5—6, 17, 68, 86, 217, 
222-23, 244-45, 291, 294, 297—301, 
305, 312, 705, 711, 715, 756, 759. 7723 
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778, 793, 795-99, 802, 820, 845-46, 
864 


Oddiyana, 383, 779 

Oddiyàna tradition of ritual service and 
attainment, 6 

over-indulgence, 463 


Pacification, 6 

Padmacula Hill, 795 

Padmasambhava, 2, 20, 302, 786, 798, 
802, 809 

Paldu, 781-84, 786-88, 917 

Palpung (monastery), 1-5, 7, 11, 750 

Paricasatikaprajfiaparamita, $72, 881 

Pancasiddhantaka, 12, 819, 914 

Paricaskandbaprakarana, $08, 747, 897 

Pancaskandhaprakaranavaibhasya, 846, 
896 

Pancavimsatisahasrikaprajnaparamita, 
$74, 881 

Pàndavas, five, 417, 845 

Panchen Sonam Drakpa, 13, 756, 926 

Panchen Tenpei Wangchuk, 755, 917 

Pang Lodro Tenpa, 11-12, 115, 747, 750, 
901 

Panini, 12, 745, 747, 749751, 753, 756, 
829, 913 

Paninivyakaranasutra, 11, 744, 750, 913 

Parahitabhadra, 865, 913 

Pari Sangye, 747, 780-84, 786, 927 

Paribbásavrtti, 753, 915 

Parittasubha (realm), 707, 847 

Parittabha (realm), 734, 847 

Pasar Tsultrim Tenzin, 782, 940 

past actions, 10, 21, 32, 36-38, 41, 49, 
62, 64-65, 83, 92, 94, 100, 102, 198, 
212, 322, 328, 346, 349, 402—04, 415, 
420-26, 454, 457, 462, $00, 510, 514, 
$17, 580-81, 584-85, 591, 599-600, 
602-03, 606, 680, 686, 720, 729, 737, 
741, 771, 792, 810, 812, 820-21, 823, 
828, 846, 859, 872 

Patanjali, 406, 842, 894, 940 

pathology, 20-22, 319, 321-22, 326, 
333-34, 677, 809-10 

paths of learning, four, 51, 807. See also 
spiritual paths 

Patrul [Orgyan Jigme Chokyi Wangchuk], 
763, 846, 940 
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Pawo Tsuklak Trengwa, 23, 819, 822, 840, 
927 
pediatrics, 21, 87, 327, 678 
Pema Karpo, 5, 766 
Phags pa kun nas sgor ‘jug pat od zer gtsug 
gtor dri med, 85, 278, 282-83, 888 
phenomenology, 8, 40-66, 69, 122, 
353, 441—611, 704-41, 757-58, 
810, 814, 824, 840, 846, 860, 862. 
See also Higher Abhidharma; Lower 
Abhidharma; phenomenology of the 
definitive promulgation 
phenomenology of the definitive prom-. 
ulgation, 55-56, 451-58, 549-611, 
863-73 
five foundational factors, 57-59, 
451-52, $$5—61 
path and goal, 57, 451, 552-53 
three natures, 58-61, 452-53, 563-74 
twelve links of dependent origination, 
61—66, 453-58, 575-611 
twenty-one aspects of thc ground, 
55-57) 451, 549-52 
Phenyul, 252, 783 
philosophical and spiritual system(s), 
4-5, 8-9, 31-41, $7, 101, 172, 290, 
395-417, 443, 461-68 
phonology, 108-13 
Phrul gyi sgron me, 783, 901 
Phugpa Lhundrub Gyatso, 23, 819, 822, 
827,927 
Phung po Inga'i nam par dbye ba, 851,916 
Phurbuchok Tsultrim Jampa Gyatso Pei- 
zangpo, 13, 15, 756, 761—62, 902 
physical forms. See aggregate of physical 
forms 
physicians, 19-22, 87-89, 326, 330, 
333-34, 337-41, 679, 681, 809, 812, 
814, 818 
physiology, 20-21, 87, 319-21, 326, 
329-33, 678, 681, 810 
Pingala, 26-27, 831, 833-35, 894, 943 
pious attendant, 8, 17, 39—40, 51, $7, 63, 
83, 85, 100, 153, 196, 198, 207, 210, 
276-77, 431, 439. 450, 455, 466, 468, 
481, 518, 539, 542-43, $552, 587-89, 
713,744, 755,762, 767-68, 774, 789, 
806-08, 847, 850, 864, 870-71 
Pisaci(s), 301 
Pisces, 348-49, 683-84 


planetary bodies/motion, 23-24, 89-90, 
346—-51,352—56, 682-86, 820-24, 
826-28 

Pleiades, 353, 685, 823 

poetic ornaments, 25, 90, 359-60, 
362-64, 687-89, 829 

Gauda style, 25, 362-63 

phonetic ornaments, 25-26, 364, 830 

sixteen enigmatic ornaments, 26, 364, 
830 

thirty-five ornaments of sense, 25, 
263-64, 830 

Vaidarbha style, 25, 362-63 

poetics, 25-26, 90, 359-66, 687-89, 

828-30 

mixed verse and prose, 25, 90, 360-62, 
688 

prose, 7, 25, 66—67, 90, 344, 360-81, 
689, 744, 747, 787, 805, 830 

verse, 17, 25-28, 66-67, 90, 117, 183, 
186, 242, 289, 344, 360-61, 368, 
377, 687-89, 745-46, 748-49, 753, 
758-60, 762-66, 772, 778, 783-84, 
787-88, 791, 794, 796-98, 800-01, 
803-06, 830-32, 835, 841, 845, 859, 
861, 863, 867, 872 

See also poetic ornaments 

poisoning, 21, 87, 313, 327, 499, 669, 
677, 817 

powers 

eight powers of the Aisvarya, 34, 410 

five powers of the bodhisattvas, 284, 
716, 774, 791 

ten powers of the bodhisattvas, 226, 
716, 773 

ten powers of the buddhas, 285, 384, 
792, 850 

See also supernormal cognitive powers 

Prajnasatakaprakarana, 313,893 

Prajna-nama-milamadhyamakakarika, 
126, 578, 750, 845, 869, 893 

Prajnaparamitabrhattika, 868, 915 

Prajnaparamitasancayagatha, 503, 856, 
885 

Prajnaparamitopadesa, 152, 913 

Prajnapradipatika, 842, 908—09 

Prakrit (languages), 25, 362, 689, 745, 
780, 829 

Pramananayatattvalokalamkara, 844, 909 

Pramanasamuccaya, 910 


Pramánasamuccayavrtti, 909 
Pramanavarttika[karika], 107, 416, 745, 
844, 854, 889, 939 
pratimoksa (vows), 763 
Pratityasamutpadadivibhangabhasya, 601, 
872, 897 
Pratityasamutpadadivibhanganirdesatika, 
872,911 
precious jewels, three, 32, 294, 305, 360, 
404, 416-17, 425, $01, 704, 794 
primary bases, 11-12, 77, 128-32, 136, 
638-39, 643 
nominal stems, 12, 77, 115, 128-29, 
131-33, 642, 750, 752 
verbal roots, 12, 77-78, 91, 128-33, 
135-36, 382, 638-39, 641-43, 747, 
750-55, 890, 915 
primary matter, 32, 42, 444, 478-79, 708 
pristine cognition, 10, 49, 51-52, $8, 66, 
66, 85, 102-03, 127, 185, 222-26, 
229, 279, 283, 285, 287, 289, 302, 
346, 350, 453, 458, 516, §25-27, 559, 
566-67, $93, 608, 610, 657, 666, 686, 
7155 7213, 729, 735-36, 745, 764, 771, 
773-74. 792, 794, 801, 810, 821, 859, 
866. See also buddha mind 
propensities, 49-52, $7, $9—60, 62, 447, 
452, 454, $12-14, 516-23, $25, 527, 
$37. 565-66, 569-70, $81, 584, 588, 
5971 600, 724, 773, 858-61, 870 
five natural properties, 521-22 
six seeds, 521 
prosody, 26-28, 90-91, 367-78, 690-91, 
830-35 
combinatorics, 372-77 
eight trimeters, 26-27, 370-71, 378, 
690-91 
moric instants, 26, 28, 91, 367-68, 370, 
377,690-91, 832, 834-35 
syllabic quantity, 26, 90-91, 367-70, 
372, 377,690, 832 
twenty-seven meter classes, 26-28, 91, 
368-76, 690-91, 831-34 
psycho-physical aggregates, five, 31, 41, 
49, $2—$3, $6, 115, 150, 443-44, 
448-49, 451, 462, 470-72, 476-535, 
541-42, $47, 550, $97, 725, 743, 758, 
792, 850, 853, 854. See also aggregate 
of consciousness; aggregate of feelings; 
aggregate of formative predispositions; 
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aggregate of perceptions; aggregate of 
physical forms 
Puborgang, 794 
Punjaraja, 130, 752, 794, 894 
Punyaprasava (realm), 741, 847 
Pürvasadha (constellation), 683, 823 


Radhakantadeva, 28, 835, 913 

Rahman, 417 

Rahu, 24, 90, 345, 349-51, 355-56, 
682-85, 820-21, 823, 826 

Rajagrha, 239, 658, 777, 790 

Raktayamaritantraraja, 16, 193, 882 

Ratnapariksa, 312, 804, 888 

Ratnasri, 25, 389, 828, 837, 895 

Ratnakarasanti, 26, 37-78, 776, 831, 
833-35, 839, 865, 913, 942 

Ratnakirti, 744, 913 

Ratnaraksita, 192, 195, 767, 770, 789; 
895 

Ratnasambhava, 235, 812 

Ratnavali, 146, 420-21, 466, 758, 845, 
894,935,937 

rDo rje dril bui bshad pa rgyud lung dhang 
bzhag, 796, 928 

rebirth process, 8, 33, 37-40, 49, $2, 62, 
64, 287, 315, 331, 351, 403, 405, 409, 
420, 423-24, 426, 435, 438, 454-57, 
463, 470, $17, $30, 582-85, 588, 
$90-92 | 

Red Yamiri, 197, 768 

refuge, 68, 289, 403, 411, 417, 425, 705, 
794 

relative appearances, 61, 89, 226, 284, 345, 
$48, 574, 704, 773 

relative truth, 61, 350, $72, 610, 704 

Relpachen (emperor), 252 

Remati, 198, 769 

Repkong, 6, 769-70 

Reting (monastery), 806 

revelation, 2, 7, 302, 312, 715, 795, 798, 
799, 802,804, 809, 877, 898—900, 
905,915 

rGyud bam ri thod mkhar, 312, 899 

rGyud sde kun btus, 764, 922 

Rig dzin rgya mtsboi long spyod chas 
rgyan dang rol mo rnam bshad, 
795-96, 930 

Rig dzin srog sgrub las rtsa rlung ‘khrul 
khor lus gnad dpe'u ris, 771, 924 
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Rig pa bzo yi ‘byung ba thig ris dpe dang 
bras pa li khri'i thigs pa, 765-67, 771, 
783-84, 790-91, 932 

Rigdzin Godemchen, 798, 878, 905 

Rigdzin Jigme Lingpa, 764, 775-77, 927 

Rigdzin Namgyal Trakzangpel, 20, 809 

Rigdzin Tsewang Norbu, 2, 5, 794, 927 

Rigs lam sgo braya ‘byed pa'i ‘phrul gyi lde 
mig, 762, 924 

Rigs thigs las gsungs pai nang pai tshad 
mairnam gebag bshad pa, 756, 916 

Rin byung rgya rtsa, 764, 930 

Rinpung Ngawang Jikdrak, 828 

rites, four, 295-96, 299, 302, 797, 799, 
801 

rNam shes ye shes ‘bycd pai bstan bcos, 
859-61, 923 

rNam shes ye shes ‘byed pa'i bstan bcos kyi 
grel pa rang byung dgongs pai rgyan, 
859-61, 921 

rNga sbug gi rnam bzhag, 796-97, 894, 
917 

rNga spags gYogs thabs, 796, 915 

Rol moi bstan bcos, 18, 308, 797, 802-04, 
902 

Rol moi bstan bcos gcig shes kun sgrol, 196, 
901 

Rol moi sgra thabs bzhugs, 797, 899, 917 

Rongpo, 783, 902, 927 

Rongta Lobzang Damcho Gyatso, 
769-70, 928 

Rongton Mawci Senge, 761 

Rongzom Chokyi Zangpo, 5 

roots of tantric practice, three, 794 

Rsabha, 414, 844 

rlags kyi jug pa, 120, 903 

rTen gsum bzhengs thabs yon tan byung 
gnas, 191, 795, 903 

rIsa rlung phrul ‘khor, 771, 931 

rTsis kyi man ngag nyin mor byed pai snang 
ba, 820, 925 

Rudra, 276, 409, 789 

Rudrata, 837 


Sa pan gi mkhas ‘jug, 928 

Sa skyat legs bshad, 313,719, 805, 902 

Sabdakalpadruma, 28, 835, 913 

sacrament(s), 184, 187, 221, 232, 718, 
764 

sacred dance, 18, 86, 217, 294, 297-302, 


314, 652, 667—68, 798—802, 901, 935, 
940. See also secular dance 
sacred music, 69, 289, 294-97, 303, 314, 
667—68, 670, 795-97, 802-05 
cymbals, 294-96 
drums, 296-97 
See also chanting; secular music 
Saddharmapundarikasitra, 467, 850, 880 
Saddharmasmrtyupasthanakarika, 846, 
909 
Sahor, 276 
Sakra, 196, 207, 768 
Sakya(pa), 3, 5-6, 12, 23, 302, 402, 
756-58, 767, 783, 795, 801, 803, 805, 
819,905,918, 934 
Sakya Panchen [Kunga Gyeltsan], s, 
12-13, 15, 18, 164, 289, 306, 308, 
757-61, 763, 794, 796, 802-05, 831, 
902, 928, 934-35 
Sakya Pandita. See Sakya Panchen 
Sakyamitra, 15, 763 
Sakyamuni Buddha, 101, 278-79, 291, 
305, 354, 398, 403, 411, 788, 790, 825 
Sakyaprabha, 462, 893 
Salihotra, 312 
Salihotriyasvayurvedasamhita, 312, 895 
Salistambasitra, 8 $9, 907 
Salistambhakasütratika, $73, 859, 868, 
893, 912-13 
Samancabhadra (bodhisattva), 197, 
768-69 
Samantabhadra (buddha), 384 
Samayatara, 293 
Samye, 20, 252, 782, 809, 924 
Samanyavidhinam guhyatantra, 243, 878 
Samkhya, 32-33, 92, 402, 405-08, 
§03-04, 697—703, 753, 765, 821-22, 
842-43, 934,938, 942 
Samkhyakarika, 842, 890, 942 
Samkhyatattvasamásasastra, 891,942 
Samksiptamandalasutra, 775, 896 
Samksiptamandalasutravrtti, 775-76, 896 
Samputatantra, 183, 243, 292, 795, 882 
Samputatantrarajatikamnayamanjari, 
243-44, 886 
Samvarodayatantra, 16, 81, 187, 191-92, 
228, 245, 292, 312, 766, 795, 789, 878, 
882 
Samvarodayatantra-padmini-nama- 
panjika, 193, 550, 895 


Samudrika-nama-tanilaksanapariksa, 
726,910 

Samudrikavyanjanavarnana, 716, 910 

Sangye Gyatso, 20, 23, 68—69, 192, 283, 
766, 770-71, 778-79, 781, 783-84, 
788-91,797, 802, 804-06, 809- 10, 
812, 814-16, 818-20, 827, 902, 928 

Sangye Lingpa, 796, 805, 928 

Sankara Stüpa, 276, 789 

Sanskrit (language), 20, 25-26, 28, 29, 
67, 77-78, 234, 362, 368, 383-85, 
388, 412, 477, 531-32, 538, 558, $64, 
$79. 637-44, 689, 745, 749-52, 754, 
765—66, 778-79, 804, 809, 819, 826, 
828-31, 835-38, 850-51, 853 

Sanskrit grammar, 9-12, 22, 29, 35, 67, 
69, 76, 86, 102, 108-12, 115, 120, 
125—38, 176, 311. See also affixation; 
derivation; primary bases 

Santagupta, 793 

Santanantarasiddhi-nama-prakarana, 762, 
890, 909 

Santaraksita, 46, 61, 492, $74, 757, 759, 
846, 853, 869, 895, 914, 933,937 

Santigarbha, 284, 895 

Sarasvatavyakaranasttra, 11, 114, 750, 
752, 886-87 

Sarasvatavyakaranavrtti, 752, 894 

Sarasvatavyakaranavrttiprakriyacatura, 
896 

Sariputra, 282,790 

Sariputrastakasiitra, 193, 888 

Sarma(pa), 2, 778. See also new translation 
schools 

Sarvadhara, 133,755, 896 

Sarvapancamrtasarasiddhimahadgata- 
hrdayaparivartastaka, 276, 882 

Sarvastivada, 745, 851, 944 

Satagatha, 313, 897 

Satapancasatka-nama-stotra, 830, 908 

Satasábasrikaprajfiapáramita, 868, 878, 
881 

Satyadevamisra, 753, 835-36 

Sautrantika, 5, 41, 107, 398, 466, $12, 523, 
$30, 720, 745, 794, 850, 858, 860 

Savarabhasya, 843, 913 

sDe bdun la jug pa'i sgo don gnyer yid kyi 
mun sel, 762, 932 

sDeb sbyor rin chen ‘byung gnas kyi grel ba, 
831-35,926 
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sDeb sbyor rin chen ‘byung gnas kyi bsdus 
grel kun phan snang ba, 835,922 
sDom gsum rab dbye, 794, 902 
seal(s), 220, 298—300, 443, 461-62, 655, 
668, 798-99, 849 
secular dance, 92, 388, 393, 669, 693, 764, 
807, 838 
secular music, 19, 294, 310-11, 313, 
671-72, 838 
self, 32-35, 44, 57, 92-93, 115, 168, 
172, 346-47, 403-09, 411-14, 416, 
443-44, 452, 454, 458, 462-63, 465, 
468, 471, 486, 495, 500-04, 536, $57, 
$68—70, 580, 583, 607-09, 648, 685, 
696, 699, 701, 703, 719-20, 736-37, 
807, 821-22, 840-41, 849, 856, 861, 
869, 934. See also individual self(hood) 
selflessness. See four hallmarks [of the 
Buddhist view] 
self-mortification, 40, 462-63, 719 
sensation, 44, 62—63, 454, 486, 491, 582, 
585, 588-89, 595-97, 600-02, 731, 
738, 852, 859, 870 
sense-faculties, five, 168, 284, 332, 383, 
415,497, $10, $70, 649, 727, 774. 791, 
808,852 
sense objects, five, 32-33, 42, 51-55, 
152, 332, 357, 400, 407-09, 448-49, 
454-55, 480-83, 497, 505, $10, 512, 
$26-29, 532-34, 539-40, $43, 548, 
$82, 584-85, 589, $97, 600, 608, 
683-84, 718, 729, 735, 758, 827, 
852-54 
odors, 42-43, 482, $44 
sounds, 42, 481-82, 543-44 
tangibles, 43, 482-83, $44 
tastes, 43, 482, $44 
visible forms, 42, 480-81, 543 
sensory activity fields, 41, 54-55, 449-50, 
451, 472, 483, §37—40, $80, 743, 808, 
850 
sensory bases, 41, 53-54, 56, 64, 443, 
448-51, 470-72, 476, 512, $31—42, 
$47—48, 550-51, $91, 706, 712, 720, 
723,715, 727, 734-35, 745, 792, 808, 
850, 861-62 
sensory contact, 43, 45—46, 62—64, 351, 
437,445,454, 478, 485, 487, 489, 
496-97, $45, 582, 585, 589, 591, 
595-97, 600-02, 737, 807, 824, 870 
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Sershul, 3 

sGer rgyud dur khrod thod nag, 312, 899 

sGra gzhung phyogs bsgrigs, 751, 931 

sGrub mtha’ kun shes nas mtha’ bral grub 
p^ 841,930 

sGrub pa bka’ brgyad, 222, 297, 798, 
877-78 

Shangpa Kagyu (school), 6 

Shes bya kun khyab kyi sa bcad, 67, 613, 
931 

Shes bya kun khyab mdzod, 6, 876, 921 

Shes bya mtha’ yas pai rgya mtsho, 7, 66, 
876,921 

Simhadvipa, 276 

Simhamukhi, 301 

Siddhartha, 246. See also Sakyamuni 
Buddha 

Silapalita, 19, 315, 806, 896 

Singhala, 276 

Situ Chokyi Jungne, 1-3, 5, 11-12, 228, 
191,745, 747-50. 752-55, 769, 773» 
793-95, 832, 886, 891, 896, 914, 
928-29 

Situ Tenpei Nyinje. See Situ Chokyi 
Jungne 

Situ Pema Nyinje, 1 

sKad gnyis shan sbyar rab gsal nor bu'i me 
long, 720, 921 

sKar nag rtsis kyi dri len, 778, 926 

skillful means, 222, 236, 285, 399, 417, 
467, 717, 773, 792. 

sKu gzugs kyi cha tshad bstan pa bde skyid 
byung gnas, 195, 766-69, 771-73, 903 

sKu gzugs kyi cha tshad yid bzhin nor bu, 
212, 771, 901 

sKu gzugs kyi thig rtsa rab gsal nyi ma, 771, 
92I 

Slokavarttika, 843, 912, 937 

sMan gyi khog ‘bubs, 20, 809, 928 

sMra sgo mtshon cha, 380, 903 

sMra sgo mtshon cha lta bu shes bya bat 
grel pa, 903 

sNar thang rgya rtsa, 764, 918 

sNgags kyi bklag thabs, 747, 926 

sNyan ngag dper brjod phyogs sgrigs, 828, 
924 

sNyan ngag me long gi grel bshad sngon 
med bu ram shing gi lion pa, 828, 923 

sNyan ngag me long gi grel pa dang dper 
brjod, 828, 916 


sNyan ngag me long gi spyi don sdeb legs rig 
pai char sgo, 818, 932 
sNyan ngag me long gi zin tho dran pa'i gsal 
debs, 828,924 
Sodokpa Lodro Gyaltsen, 12 
Sonam Kyi, 782, 929 
Sonam Tsemo, 120, 749, 929 
Songtsen Gampo (emperor), 3, 251, 782, 
793,929 
spiritual paths, 7, 9, 57, 60, 64, 97, 45-53; 
456, 463-64, 466-67, 536, 552,557; 
§59-60, §66-67, $92, 607, 737, 
791-92, 856, 871 
exalted, 37-38, 94-96, 419-39 
mundane, 92-94, 97, 103, 395-417, 
702, 712, 789, 864 
See also eightfold path 
Sraddhakaravarman, 237, 775-76, 896 
Sramanerakarikavrttiprabhávati, 462, 895 
Sravakabhumi, 846, 862, 887, 908 
Sravasti, 279,790 
Sri Lanka. See Lanka 
Sridevi, 769 
Sriheruka, 798, 877 
Sriherukabhyudayatantra, 819, 882, 907 
Sthiramati, 491, 495, 747, 852-53, 855, 
857-59, 862, 865, 867, 871, 896 
study, 1, 7-13, 19, 69, 86, 97, 99-103, 
127, 259, 298, 310-11, 344, 387, 425, 
430,673, 717, 744-45, 747, 756-57, 
804 
stüpa(s), 16-17, 181-82, 239, 272-91, 
730, 888 
extraordinary, 17, 288-91, 793-95 
Nyingma, 86, 291, 795 
symbolism of, 17, 283-87, 789-92 
typology, 17, 85, 272-76, 789 
uncommon, 17, 85-86, 287-88, 793 
stupa construction, 85, 277-82, 664-67, 
789-91 
dimensions of, 282-83 
eight models for buddhas, 17, 85, 
278-82, 788-90 
Subhakrtsna (realm), 707, 847 
Subhüticandra, 28, 835, 896 
substratum consciousness, 47, 49-51, 
62-63, 447, 454, 512-24, $28, 565, 
$68, $71, 577, 581, 587, 600, 704, 723, 
(717,739, 739,851, 858-59, 868, 870 
Suddhodhana, 278 


suffering. See four hallmarks [of the 
Buddhist view] 
sugatagarbha, 61,574,720 
Subrllekha, 313, 424, 463, 606, 845, 849, 
872, 893,943 
Sukhakumara Stipa, 276 
Sukusuma, 397, 838, 898 
Sum cu pa, 106, 120, 747, 903 
Sum rtags grel chen mkhas pai mgul rgyan 
mu tig phreng mazes, 745, 747-49, 929 
supports for miraculous ability, four, 284, 
774, 791 
Supratisthatantrasamgraha, 185, 882 
supernormal cognitive powers, 31, 33, 
40, 43, 64, 92, 96, 384, 400-01, 408, 
438-39, 456, 484, 592-93, 698, 711, 
727,841,848 
Süra, 2$, 207, 365-66, 401, 463, 830, 849, 
892, 896,942 
Surya, 371, 382, 665, 683, 765 
Stryagarbhasttra, 22, 353, 819, 880 
SuSruta, 19, 809 
Sutralamkaradislokadvayavyakhyana, 865, 
913 
Svayambhi Stipa, 17, 86, 288, 290-91, 
795 
Svarodaya, 25, 356, 685, 826-27 
symbolic numbers, 188-89, 765-66 
symbolic emblems. See hand emblems 
synonymics, 28-29, 91, 379-85, 691-92, 
835-36 
communicative symbols, 76, 121-22, 
147, 380 
conventional terms, 42, 76, 81, 121-22, 
126, 157, 160, 170, 172, 380, 446, 479, 
487, 511, 567, 569, 639, 647, 692, 716, 
760, 808, 956 
etymology, 9-10, 75, IO1—02, 106-08, 
380-81, 384-85, 454, $28, 579, 638, 
691, 709, 744, 808, 819, 869 
homonyms, 28-29, 91, 132, 344, 
382-83, 692, 835-36 
synonyms, 28-29, 60, 91, 101, 132, 194, 
198, 277, 344, 383-85, 477, $16- 17, 
$26, $36, $67, $74, 692, 753, 786, 789, 
795,830, 835, 843, 859, 862, 864, 868 
See also names 


Tajik, 417, 782 
Taktsang Lotsawa [Sherab Rinchen], 228, 
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283, 288, 763-64, 770, 773, 778-91, 
795-96, 841, 903,930 

Tanglha Tsewang, 769 

Tangtong Gyelpo, 3, 5 

Tara, 196, 199, 204, 768, 770, 777 

Taranatha, 2, 5, 11, 41, 56-57, 60, 66, 
193, 195, 289, 580, 602, 764, 766-69, 
771-73, 793, 836, 864, 867—68, 903, 
905, 930 

Tashi Gyatso, 795-99, 805, 899, 915, 
917-18, 922, 928, 930-31 

Tashi Ozer, 7 

Tashilhunpo (monastery), 769 

Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesasutra, 462, 
879 

Tattvasamgraha, 757, 841,914 

Tattvasamgrahapanjtka, 842,912 

Tattvasamgrahatantra, 303, 881 

Tattvavatara, 468, 890 

Te Yonten, 151, 782 

Tengyur 3, 19, 29,744, 756, 763, 776, 
805, 809, 828, 836, 838, 906 

Tenpa Tsering (king), 3 

Terdak Lingpa, 299, 799 

Thabs kyi zhags pai rgyud, 299, 883 

Thabs la mkhas pa drin lan bsab pat mdo, 
9-10, 102-03, 879 

Thang tha tshe dhang phyogs bris gces bsgrigs 
bzo rig mig rgyan, 769, 924 


Theg mchog dbu ma, 864, 867, 872, 930 


Theg mchog dbu mai zin bris, 860, 863-73, 
924 

Theg pa chen poi chos braya gsal pat sgoi 
bstan bcos, 860, 909 

therapeutic principles, 21-22, 89, 319, 
327-30, 337-41, 675, 818-19 

Thig gi lag len du ma gsal bshad bzo rig 
mazes pat kha rgyan, 769-70, 928 

Thig le dbang gi rgyud, 275 

Thod brtag gnod sbyin nor don, 805, 907 

Thod brtag nor bu'i phreng ba, 805,931 

Thod sgrub yid bzhin bang mdzod, 805, 
928 

three humors. See medicine 

three natures, 56, 59-61, 65-66, 451-53, 
$17, $49, $55-56, $60, 563-74, 
576-77, 604, 610, 710, 731, 736, 859, 
864, 866—69 

analysis of, $9—60, $67—70 
as emptiness, 571-72 
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Indian interpretations of, 573-74 
synthesis of, 60-61, 571 
See also consummate nature; dependent 
nature; imaginary nature 
Thubten Nyima, xi-xii, 68, 613, 774, 857, 
872, 903, 931 
Thubten Phuntsok, 771, 931 
Thun min rig gzhung rgya mtsho, 15, 80, 
164—65, 761, 901 
Thupten Jinpa Langri, 69, 858, 761-62 
Ti lo pai rnam mgur dang dpal na ro pai 
rnam thar bsdus pa, 802, 907 
Tibet, 2-7, 11, 15-17, 20, 29, 37, 66, 85, 
94, 121, 130, 165, 182, 195, 199, 228, 
232, 238, 248, 278, 283, 305, 312-13, 
318, 345, 394, 416—17, 765, 769, 779, 
781-82, 787, 793-94, 798-99, 802, 
809, 819, 822, 828, 845, 924, 926 
Tibetan (language), 1, 7, 10-11, 23, 
28-29, 66-68, 76, 112-21, 130-31, 
165, 383-95. 477, $31, $79,637, 745, 
747-50, 753-545 765, 779, 803-04, 
810, 827-28, 831-32, 835-48, 853, 
855, 859, 863, 871 
Tibetan scripts and calligraphy, 17, 84, 
245, 249-60, 749, 780-88. See also 
calligraphic technique 
Tilopa, 302, 801 
time, 24, 28, 31, 33, 36, 45, 48, $0, 56, 
89, 107, 144-45, 150, 316, 321, 346, 
348, 352-56, 401, 408, 411, 414, 451, 
455,462, 491, $02, $10, $35, $50— 51, 
583-84, 595, 644-45, 673, 677, 
683-84, 699, 705, 711, 718, 725,757, 
807, 821, 832, 835, 851, 853 
divisions of, 24, 90, 353-53 
eclipses, 24, 90, 356 
new year, 24, 353-54, 824-25 
waxing and waning moon, 24, 354-55, 
825 
zodiacal, calendar and lunar days, 24, 
352, 824 
Tinley Norbu, 772, 943 
Tobden Choying Dorje, 6 
Tokden Rabjam Lobzang Dargye, 805, 
931 
Tlongwar Dorje, 252 
Tonmi Sambhota, 106, 120, 251-52, 745, 
747. 749, 782, 786, 903 


Trailokyavijayamahakalparaja, 237, 885 

training, 8, 18, 64, 100, 106, 120, 243, 284, 
306-07, 337, 341, 462, $69, $92, 730, 
734, 738-39, 741, 743, 774) 791, 805, 
849. See also discriminative awareness; 
ethical discipline; mind 

Trangu Rinpoche, 846-47, 869, 892, 943 

transcendental perfections, six, 83, 226, 
467-68, 724, 773 

four higher, 226, 395, 773 

trauma/wounds, 21, 87, 327, 336, 680, 
812, 817 

treatment. See medicine 

Trengkheb Palden Zangpo, 283, 791, 931 

Tride Tsukten (emperor), 251 

Trimsika [karikaprakarana], 61, 496-99, 
$04, $06, $30, $573, 855-57, 861, 868, 
897 

Trikalpapariksa, 910 

Tripitakamala, 467, 850, 897 

Trisong Detsen (emperor), 252, 312, 786, 
805 

Tro Ziltrom, 787 

Troru Tsenam, 746-47, 751-56, 931 

truths, four, 41, 168, 284-85, 443, 
461-62, 464, 467-68, 498—501, 
648, 707, 720, 725, 762, 791-92, 808, 
855 

truths, two. See relative truth; ultimate 
truth 

Tsadra Rinchen Drak, 2 

Tsami Sangye Drakpa, 228, 773, 908 

Tsamorong Sonam Ozer, 291, 795, 903 

‘Tsang, 769 

Tsang Genyen Konchok Wang, 251 

Tsang Rabsel, 798 

Tsenpo Ngawang Trinle, 761 

Tsering Peljor, 802, 917 

Tseten Zhabdrung, 4, 780-81, 828, 931 

Tsepong Jangchub, 252 

Tshad ma rigs gter, 12-13, 15, 164, 
756-61 

Tshad ma rigs gter gyi dka’ gnas rnam 
bshad sde bdun rab gsal, 760, 920 

Tshad ma rigs pat gter gyi don gsal bar byed 
pa, 761,920 | 

Tshad ma rnam grel gyi tik-ka, 844, 925 

Tshad ma rnam grel gyi dka’ grel dgongs pa 
rab gsal, 756, 926 


Tshad ma sde bdun bsdus pa yid gi mun sel 
rtsa grel, 756, 761,917 

Tshad ma sde bdun gyi rgyan yid kyi mun 
sel, 756, 762, 923 

Tshad ma sde bdun rgyan gyi me tog, 756, 
918 

Tshad ma'i bstan bcos rigs pa la jug pa, 910 

Tshogs chen dus pa, 297, 798, 878 

Tshogs gsum gsal ba, 115, 747, 902 

Tsongkhapa [Lobzang Drakpa), 5, 13, 762, 
775+ 932 

Tsultrim Gyatso Rinpoche, 69, 762 

Tsurphu, 23, 348, 819, 822, 824 

Tuptika, 843,912 

Tusita (realm), 279, 707, 845, 865 

Tuken Lobzang Chokyi Nyima, 5 

Tyadyantaprakriyavicarita, 755, 896 


Udbhata, 25, 828 

Udbhatasiddhisvamin, 849 

Udara, 371 

Ugra, 409, 753, 779 

ultimate truth/ reality, 57, 60-61, 65-66, 
126, 172, 226, 349, 4$1, 458, 536, 552. 
$66, $72, $74, 605, 610, 705, 709, 719, 
722, 727,731, 773, 793, 868 

universal monarch, 82, 197, 235, 652, 775, 
807-08 

Unsurpassed Yoga Tantra, 8, 276, 726, 822 

Upa Losal, 5, 507, 842-44, 853, 855, 857, 
862, 903 

Uttarakuru (realm), 247, 275, 662, 709, 
845, 865 


Vagbhata, 19, 744, 809, 914, 943 

Vagindrakirti, 25, 828 

Vaibhasika, 5, 41, 106—07, 398, 466, 471, 
$08, 512, 542, 726, 745, 794, 850, 853, 
855, 858, 862-63 

Vaidurya dkar po, 20, 69, 766, 804, 820, 
827, 902 

Vaidurya gYa sel, 20, 212, 766, 771, 778- 
79, 781, 783-84, 788-91, 797-98, 
802, 804—06, 809, 820 

Vaidürya sngon po, 20, 68, 809—10, 812, 
814-16, 818-19, 928, 940 

Vairocana (buddha), 184, 235, 764, 812 

Vairocana (translator), 1, 10, 809 

Vaisakha (month), 215, 657, 825 
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Vaisali, 279, 282, 790 

Vaisesika, 33, 93, 402, 408-10, 696-703, 
843, 849 

Vaisnava, 34, 93, 402, 410—12, 697—99, 
702-03, 843 

Vaiyakarana, 35, 93, 410, 412-13, 700, 
702, 844 

Vajrabhairava, 197, 205, 768, 770 

Vajradakanamamahdatantraraja, 110, 883 

Vajrahrdayalamkdaratantrapanjika, 467, 
894 

Vajrakila (cycles and deity), 297, 302, 771, 
798-99, 801, 877, 885 

Vajrakilamulatantrakhanda, 885 

Vajramahakalakrodhanatharahasyasidahi- 
bhavatantra, 773, 908 

Vajramalabhidhanatantra, 197, 885 

Vajrapàni, 195, 199, 206, 767—68, 778 

Vajrapanyabhisekatantra, 244, 882 

Vajrasana, 179, 665, 790, 825 

Vajrasattva, 777, 798 

Vajrasattvamayajalatantra, 144, 884 

Vajrasekharatantra, 192, 883 

Vajrasekharatantramandalavytha, 237, 
776, 878 

Vajravali-nama-mandalasadhana, 83, 
234-39, 764, 767, 777, 886 

Vajravarahi, 186, 289, 768, 794 

Vajravarahyabhibhavatantraraja, 819, 882, 
907 

Vajrayogini, 794, 936 

valid cognition, 15, 33, 35-36, 78-81, 
92-93, 136, 141-43, 146, 150-54, 
159-60, 163, 165-68, 170-73, 404- 
14, 646, 650-51, 697-98, 758-59. See 
also direct perception; inference 

Valmiki, 403, 841 

Varahamihira, 22, 819 

Varanasi, 68, 279, 790 

Vararuci, 134, 754, 897, 914 

Varnarhavarnastotra, 892, 849 

Vartui ma phyi, 780, 931 

Varuna, 371 

Vasubandhu, 23, 41, $4, 60-61, 64-65, 
457, 491, 496, $45, $70, 573, 576, 598; 
601—02, 604, 609, 611, 710, 743—44, 
747. 749, 775, 804, 819, 840, 846, 
849-51, 853, 855, 857, 861, 868, 870, 
872, 897,915 
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Vasudeva [Krsna], 34, 410-11 
Vatsiputriya, 31, 400, 462, 503, 722, 840, 
856-57 
Vatsyayana, 806, 915 
Vayu, 371 
Vedantaupanisadika, 34-35, 402, 412, 703 
Vedas, 34-35, 93, 106, 305, 403, 409-10, 
412-14, 416, 703, 745, 765, 802, 829, 
837, 843, 898 
vehicles of definitive excellence. See Bud- 
dhist vehicles 
Videha (realm), 247, 275, 664, 738, 845, 
864 
Vidyajnana, 21, 319, 327-28, 810-12 
Vidyasàágara, 361, 829 
view(s) 
barbarous, 37, 94, 416-17 
Buddhist, 40, 92, 341, 396, 398, 443, 
461, 465, 568, 850, 855 
non-Buddhist, 4, 31-37, 92-93, 301, 
396—416, 444, 461, 471, $00, 570, 604, 
801, 838-40, 841-45, 849 
of definitive excellence, 38, 421-23, 
426-39 
of exalted realms, 31, 38-39, 420-26 
of Madhyamaka, 8, 81, 170-72, 606, 
609, 761, 868 
substantialist, 51, 524, 528, 869 
wrong, 47, 51, 169, 446, 454, 493, 495, 
499-504, $08, 524, 565, 568, 580, 583, 
744, 841, 855-56, 863, 869 
Vighnantaka, 184, 764 
Vikramaditya, 28, 835 
Vimalaprabha, 22, 242, 819, 894 
Vimalaprasnottararatnamala, 313, 886 
Vimuktisena, 426, 846, 850, 942 
vinaya, 1, 85, 277, 305, 353, 463, 720, 763, 
799, 802, 807, 824 
Vinayagama, 180, 806, 878, 885 
Vinayavibhanga, 100, 763, 877 
Vinayottaragrantha, 173,879 
virility, the restoration of, 21, 87, 327, 
680, 812 
Visesastava, 464, 849, 892 
Visnu, 34, 93, 403, 410-11, 697-98, 832, 
841 
Vitapada, 4, 397, 838, 898 
Vopadeva, 745, 915 
Vyadi, 132, 753,915,944 


Vyakhyayukti, 100, 743, 897 
Vyasa, 829, 843, 898 
Vytihavajratantra, 175, 883 


Wangchuk Drak, 20, 809 
Xikang, 4 


Yama, 83, 198-99, 657, 738, 769, 771 

Yama (realm), 845, 865 

Yamantaka, 195, 199, 767, 877 

Yangtze, 2-3 

Yeshe Sherab, 765-67, 777, 783-84, 
790-91, 932 

Yi ge dang dpe ris rnam grangs mang ba, 
779-80, 788, 917 

Yi gei klag thabs byis pa bde blag tu "jug pa, 
749, 929 

Yi ge'i thig ris gsal ba'i rin chen sgrom bu, 
783,902, 927 

Yid bzhin rin po che'i mdzod, 19, 316, 806, 
901 

Yid bzhin rin po che'i mdzod kyi grel pa 
padma dkar po, 806-09, 925 

Yo Gejung, 798 

Yoga Tantra, 8, 276, 292, 297, 764, 803, 
822 

Yogacarabhiumi, 852, 861-62, 887 

Yogacarabhumivastu, 532, 887 

Yogacarabhumiviniscayasamgrahani, 517, 
854, 858-59, 865-66, 888 

Yogacarin, 41, 466, 727 

Yogastttra, 842, 894 

Yoginisancaratantra, 220, 883 

Yongs dzin bsdus grva, 13,756, 761, 902 
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